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CHAPTEB  X. 

GAMPAION  OF  DBESDEN,  COIM,  AND  DZNNEWITZL 
AUQU8I— OCTOBEB  161^ 


Wh£N  tiie  Grand  Armj  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  cbap. 
crossed  tlie  Bohemian  frontier  and  afisembled  under  the  ^ 


vails  of  Prague,  the  object  was  to  form,  hj  a  junction  vith  isi& 
the  Austrian  forces  in  that  province,  an  imposing  army,  pian^ftiw 
which  was  estimated  vaffuelj  at  200,000  combatants  Amed  wirt. 

,  .  reigni  for 

destined  to  descend  from  the  salient  bastion  which  BoLc- ti>ocam- 
mia  formed  in  the  ceutre  of  Germany,  threaten  the  com-^^ 
munications  o/  the  French  Emperor  with  the  Khine,  and, 
bj  turning,  render  nugatory  all  the  Tast  preparations  he 
had  nuide  for  maintainiDg  himself  on  the  Elbe.  The  design 
formed  at  Trachenberg,  and  subsequently  matured  by  the 
aid  of  tlie  celebrated  Freneli  general,  Moreau,  who  had 
come  from  America  to  juiii  the  Allied  armies,  was  al»ly 
conceived,  and  promised  the  greatest  results  if  vigorously 
carried  into  execution.  But  it  required  for  its  full 
development  a  lai^r  efficient  force  than  the  Allied  sore- 
reigns  had  at  their  disposal,  and  a  degree  of  unity  in 

YOL.  If.  A 
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OBAP.  council  and  precision  in  morements  wliicli  was  haxdlj  to 
^     be  expected  in  a  huge  array,  composed  of  the  armies  of 
isiai   the  three  great  military  powers,  not  accustomed  to  act 

together,  and  mutually  jealous  of  each  other's  directions. 
Seventy-five  thousand  Russiaus  and  twenty-five  thousand 
Prussians  Lad  crossed  the  Moldau  on  the  I7tli,  18th, 
and  19th  August,  in  the  highest  spirits  aud  finest  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  Austrians  had  held  out  assurances  that 
these  would  be  joined  by  120,000  troops  of  their  nation. 
But  though  their  total  array  in  arms  in  Bohemia  was 
little  sliort  of  that  amount,  yet  the  proportion  of  it  cap- 
able of  undertaking  the  duties  of  a  campaign,  and  stand- 
ing in  line  with  the  veterans  of  Russia  and  Tru-ssia,  did 
not  exceed  80,000  ;  and  from  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
contingent^  5000  were  to  be  deducted,  from  the  effects  of 
fotigue  and  sickness,  before  the  campaign  commenced. 
Thus,  at  the  very  utmost,  not  more  than  170,000  men 
»cwhc»rt  could  be  relied  on  for  active  operations  beyond  the 
^li^lvi  frontier  in  the  Saxon  plfun — a  great  fnrco  un- 

242.247-  '  doubtedly,  but  hardly  adequate  to  the  arduous  under- 

249  *  liODiL  •'1 

109,' 110.    taking  of  expelling  from  its  fortified  position  the  enor- 
mous multitude  which  Napoleon  had  there  collected.^ 
For  the  army,  which  the  unwearied  enei^  and  admir- 
PensMiA   able  organisation  of  the  French  Emperor  had  now  as- 

S^jjj" '  scmblcd  under  his  immediate  command  at  Dresden,  was 
immense,  and  such  as  went  far  to  justify  tlie  confidence 
in  his  good  fortune  whicli  had  led  him  to  reject  the 
Austrian  proposals  and  hazard  all  on  tlie  doubtful  issue 
of  war.  We  haye  the  authority  of  M.  Thiers,  fotnuled 
on  the  Imperial  muster-rolls  in  the  archives  of  Paris, 
that»  independent  of  the  ahny  of  100,000  men,  or  there- 
by, which  was  opposed  to  Marshal  Blucher  in  Silesia, 
Napoleon  had  no  less  than  172,000  men  under  his  im- 
mediate orders,  in  and  Mioiind  Diesden,  stretching  from 
the  Bohemian  ^lountains  on  the  right  to  Torgau  on 
the  left.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  placed  110,000 
men  under  the  orders  of  Oudinot^  Girard,  and  Davoust^ 
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to  threaten  Berlin  ;  there  were  20,000  in  Bayaria,  orap. 

60,000  in  Italy,  and  90,000  veterans  in  garrison  on  the  ^ 
Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  in  Dantzic.  "'  In  all,  he  had  .0  ; 0,000  lai^ 
men  in  armis,  of  ^v]lOlu,  after  making  every  deduction  for 
garrisons,  uou-effective,  and  sick,  at  least  170,000  could 
be  relied  on  as  available,  under  the  Emperor  in  person, 
in  the  centre,  and  90,000  under  each  of  his  lieutenants 
opposed  to  the  armies  of  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden  on  the  flank.  The  forces  of  the  Coalition  were, 
numerically,  at  least  equal  to  this  immense  force,  and, 
indeed,  are  estimated  by  M.  Tliiors  at  800,000  men  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  or  advancing  through  Poland  from 
Russia.^  This  statement  of  the  Allied  force,  however,  is  <Thien,xvi. 
not  drawn  bj  the  French  historian  from  anj  official 
sources,  and  is  very  much  exaggerated.  It  is  reduced  by 
the  more  moderate  estimate  of  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who 
had  access  to  good  sources  of  iniunnation,  on  the  Allied 
side,  to  301,000  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  while 
the  French  active  force  in  the  same  limits  is  given  at 
391,000,  as  ahreadj  stated.*  Wilson,  however,  shows » oathcait, 
that  this  under-estimates  the  Austrians  bj  about  40,000.  ' 
Probably  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  the 
force  of  each  party  at  the  amount  stated  by  the  best 
inforiuL'd  on  their  own  side,  as  in  that  way  accuracy  is 
most  likely  to  be  obtained,  and  exaggeration  is  least  to 
be  apprehended.  Judging  by  this  standard,  the  fair 
inference  seems  to  be  tliat,  for  active  operations  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Rhine^  the  French  had,  in  the  outset 
of  the  campaign,  390,000  men,  and  the  Allies  340,000 ; 
but  that  these  numbers  would  be  nearly  reTersed,  and 
the  balance  turin d  the  other  way,  if  the  contest  were 
considerably  prolonged,  and  the  Allies  had  time  to  bring 

*  Their  exact  diapoaition  waa  as  foliowa: — la  Silesia,  uudcr  Macdooald,  op- 
posed to  Blucher,  100,000 ;  aloDg  the  Bohemiau  frontier,  watcbiug  the  passes, 
100f(M)0 ;  HBNiTtt  under  Napoleon  near  Bautaro,  72,000 ;  under  Ottdiaot,  menao- 
ing  BetiiOt  68,000  ;  under  Girard,  in  front  of  Magdeburg,  12,000  ;  under 
DaToii<<t  ixt  Haiubuig,  26,000  French  and  10,000  Daoee— Total,  387,000.— 
TetEKS,  xvi.  25S. 
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cBAp.  all  their  distant  reserves  into  action.    This  numerical 
^     superioritj,  alreadj  considerable,  vas  seriously  enhanced 
in  the  outset  of  hostilities  by  the  concentrated  position 

of  the  Frcuch  forces,  their  coDimaiid  of  all  the  fortresses 
,  c.ihcart  ^'^^  entire  passao^cs  over  that  river,  and 

2fJ9. 210^;  comparative  dispersion  of  the  Allied  armies,  aud 
257^9  ;^  severance  of  the  Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenberg, 
iii     '  in  Bohemia,  from  the  two  others  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  Elbe.^ 

^        Determined,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  to  take  the 

Napoleon  initiative  in  ho:5Lilities,  Napoleon,  before  the  expiry  of 
the  armistice,  had  given  orders  for  the  concentration  of 
seven  corps — viz.,  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  oth,  6th,  8th,  and  11th 
—with  the  Guards  and  throe  corps  of  reserve  cavalrj,  to 
oppose  the  Allies  in  Silesia^  where  their  Grand  Annj  was 
then  placed.  As  this  force  amounted  to  160,000  infan- 
try, and  30,000  caTalry,  with  600  guns,  it  was  much 
larger  than  any  uhicli  the  Allies,  even  with  ihe  Mhole 
aid  of  the  Austrians,  could  have  brought  against  him. 
He  had  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  gaining  in  the  very  out- 
set of  the  campaign  a  decisive  victory  over  them.  But 
not  content  with  this  great  object^  he  directed  at  the 
mme  time  an  advance  against  Berlin  bj  the  4th,  7th» 
and  12th  corps,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry,  mustering  70,000 
combatants,  who  Avci  e  to  be  supported  by  ^Marshal  Da- 
voust  from  Hamburg,  bringing  up  the  attacking  force  to 
100,000  men.  As  the  army  which  the  Crown  l^iincc 
could  collect  to  oppose  this  invasion  did  not  at  first 
exceed  70,000,  he  entertained  sanguine  liopes  that  the 
Prussian  capital  would  speedily  fall  into  his  hands ;  an 
event  which  would  at  once  gratify  his  animosity  against 
Bernadotte,  satiate  his  vengeance  against  Prussia,  and 
•Lond  109  strike  a  blow  which  would  resound  tliiuughuuL  Eurojic* 
110;  cath-  But  in  resolvinfr  in  tins  manner  on  oflensive  operations, 

carl.  iMO,  ^  ^ 

2ii;Thi«n.at  the  same  time»  hoth  in  Silesia  and  Prussia,  he  com- 
mitted  the  same  error,  which  had  proved  so  detrimental 
to  his  fortunes  in  the  Peninsula^  when  he  invaded  Por- 
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tngal  simultaneouslj  with  Andalnsia^  and  fatal  in  Russia^  chap. 
when  he  advamjed  to  Moscow,  leaving  the  war  in  Spain  ^ 


still  unconcludcd.  I813, 

The  cross-march  of  the  Russians  aiid  Piussians  into 
Bohemia,  of  which  the  French .  Emperor  iinmediateljMutu**«d. 
received  intelligence,  made  no  alterations  on  these  pkns.  NTpoTe^u 
t)n  the  contrary,  it  onlj  prompted  him  the  more  to  cany^^J"^' 
them  ont,  because  it  loft  Blucher  in  Silesia  now  alto-i^,^^" 
gcther  detached  from  the  Grand  Armj,  and  with  a  com-  Aug.  i». 
parativcly  small  force  alone  exposed  to  bis  blows.  Blu- 
chers orders,  intended  to  farour  and  prove  a  diversion  to 
the  operations  of  the  Grand  Army,  were  to  advance  in 
force  agamst  the  enemj,  and  disquiet  him  at  all  points — 
avoiding,  however,  a  general  engagement— and  imme- 
diately falling  back  when  the  presence  of  the  Guards 
and  cuirassiers  showed  that  the  Emperor  was  in  com- 
mand in  person.    Previous  to  advancing,  Napoleon,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 9th  August,  moved  in  person  through  the 
mountains  beyond  Gabel  to  the  summit  of  the  defile,  from 
whence  he  had  an  extensive  view  over  the  Bohemian  plains. 
He  then  assembled  all  the  cur6s  and  most  intelligent 
persons  of  the  district,  and,  after  his  usual  fiishion,  over- 
whelmed them  with  questions  as  to  the  directions  of  the 
march  of  the  Allied  forces,  the  amount  of  their  troops,  and 
the  whole  particulars  of  their  advance.    Having  satisfied 
himself,  from  the  answers  to  these  questions,  that  they 
were  moving  on  Prague,  and  that  several  days  must 
elapse  before  they  could  recross  the  mountains  to  the 
northward  and  threaten  his  communications  with  the 
Rhine,  he  halted  and  turned  back  into  Silesia.  He 
tliouiiht,  and  with  reason,  that  he  had  time  to  strike  a'Tiiif".xvi. 
decisive  blow  against  Blucher,  now  abandoned  to  his  own  odei.l  239. 

241  ■  Fmd 

resources,  before  the  Allied  Grand  Army  could  possibly  ii.  288, 2^. 
descend  from  the  Boehmerwald  into  the  Saxon  plains.^ 

Meanwhile,  Blucher,  in  conformity  with  his  orders,  was 
vigorously  pressing  the  French  corps  opposed  to  him  in 
Silesia.    Key  at  this  time  had  the  command  of  the  forces 
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CHAP,  left  in  that  quarter;  and  he  bad  under  him,  besides  his  own 
ibia.  ^^^P^'  those  of  Lauriston,  Macdonald,  and  Marmont,  a  force 

 estimated  bj  Napoleon  at  100,000  men.  Notwitbstand- 

ing  the  marmitudc  of  this  force,  which  was  considerably 
Sima  greater  than  that  of  lUucher  to  which  it  was  opposed,  such 
SSdbcr  vivacity  of  the  Prussian  general's  attncl^  tlmt  the 

Aug.  17!  French  gave  way  before  him  at  all  points.  Ney  fell  baclT 
Auc  li  ||{o],^  q(  f},^  1 Liegnits ;  next  day  the 

lin,  10, 11 ;  Katzbach  was  passed  at  all  points  ;  and  bmcner  con- 
Thi'e«!'xvi.'tinued  to  press  upon  the  French  witli  such  vigour  that  by 
^ilfaii.  the  20th  Ney  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Buntzlau» 
and  fall  back  at  all  points  behind  the  Bober.^ 

This  vigorous  irruption  of  Blucher  had  the  effect  of 
at  once  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  from 
a^TdTcpuLw  tlie  operations  of  the  Allies  in  Bohemia.  He  no  sooner 
^  received  ath  i<  cs  of  the  forward  movement  of  the  Prus- 
Aug.2i.  sian  frcncral,  than  he  stopped  his  advance  upon  Gabel 
into  Bohemia^  and,  turning  to  the  east  with  his  Guaixis 
and  reserves,  was  soon  upon  the  Bober,  which  he  passed 
on  a  bridge  of  pontoons.  This  formidable  reinforcement, 
and  Btill  more  the  prestige  and  energy  of  the  chief  who 
led  it,  changed  the  state  of  ailairs.  The  Allies  were  now 
in  presence  of  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  160,000  men  ; 
and  although,  including  the  reserves  in  the  rear,  Blucher 
had  nearly  1 00,000  men  under  his  command,  this  was  by 
no  means  adequate  to  resisting  the  assault  of  such  a  mass 
led  by  such  a  chief.  Blucher's  orders,  too,  were,  on  the 
first  appeavaiitc  uf  the  Uuaitls  and  cuirassiers  iu  the 
enemy's  ranks,  to  suspend  his  advance  and  fall  back.  No 
sooner  was  lie  apprised,  by  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
enemy's  resistance,  and  the  appearance  of  the  well-known 
plumes  and  helmets  of  the  Guards,  that  he  wss  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor  in  person,  than  he  gave  orders  to 
retire  at  all  points  towards  Jauer.  The  retrograde  move- 
ment, however,  was  not  effected  without  serious  loss.  En- 
couraged by  the  powerful  reinforcement  they  had  received, 
and  the  presence  of  their  chief,  the  French  generals  and 
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soldiers  resumed  the  ofiensivo  with  the  utmost  Tigoor.  ceaf. 
Lauriston  and  Macdonald,  followed  bj  the  Emperor  in  ^ 

person,  with  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  debouched  from  Wi*. 
Loweiiberg  on  the  right,  while  Ney  and  Marraont  crossed 
at  Buntzlau  on  the  left.    Maison,  ^vith  the  leading  divi- 
sion of  LaurUton's  corps,  threw  back  DTork,  notwith- 
standing a  vigorous  resistance,  and  pressed  vehementlj 
on  Blucher.   The  Prussian  general,  in  consequence,  fell 
back  behind  the  Hajnau,  a  little  stream  between  the  Bober 
and  the  Katzbach  ;  but  he  sustained  a  loss  of  3000  men  in  Aug.  22. 
liis  retreat.  The  pursuit  was  continued  through  the  whole 
of  the  following  day  with  increased  vigour ;  and  tlic  Allies,  oS^S'^'^' 
after  having  opposed  a  stout  resistance,  were  driven  over 
'the  Katzbach,  with  the  loss,  in  all,  since  hostilities  were  j 
renewed^  of  6000  men,  while  the  French  were  not  weak-  immi.  110,' 
ened  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number.^ 

While  these  operations  were  goini?  forward  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  Elbe  in  Silesia,  niovi  inents  of  a  still  more  operaViont 
important  and  decisive  ciiaractcr  were  commencing  on  the  I'd  Bni  e!';^ 
part  of  the  Grand  AUied  Army  in  Bohemia.  Following  SiX"*' 
up  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  at  Trachenberg,  this 
armj  received  orders  to  cross  the  Er/gebirge  ranges  and 
descend  in  8e?era]  columns  on  the  main  road  to  Il^eaden, 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position.  This  movement 
began  on  the  2l8t,  the  very  day  when  Napoleon,  on  the  Aug.  21. 
other  bank  of  the  Elbe,  was  commencing  his  vigorous  onset 
on  Blucher,  and  the  prescribed  order  of  march  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Beginning  on  the  right,  the  corps  of  Wittgenstein 
and  Rleist  were  to  pass  the  defile  of  NoUendorf  and 
Peterswalde,  and  follow  the  high-road  from  TopUtz  to 
Dresden.  This  road  ran  near  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Pima,  so  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  (jieat  Frederick,  and 
close  to  the  fort  of  Koenigstein,  both  of  which  required 
to  be  observed.  The  second  column,  with  which  were 
the  Russian  headquarters  under  Barclay  de  T0U7,  was 
to  march  by  the  defile  of  Altenbeig  and  Barenstein.  A 
third,  composed  entirely  of  Austrians,  with  whom  were 
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CHAP,  the  imperial  and  rojal  headquarters,  was  to  more  on 
^-     Kommotau,  and  enter  Saxopy  bj  the  road  to  Leipsic ; 
and  as  soon  as  this  column  reached  Marienberg,  it  was 

ordered  to  turn  to  the  right  and  march  by  Toplitz  and 
Saida  on  Dresden.    A  fourth  cohuiin,  cuuiposed  of  Aus- 
trian new  levies  under  Klcnau,  was  to  march  by  Anua- 
'  General   ^CFg,  and  continno  its  route  hy  Freyburg  on  Dresden. 
"xtiiuT  '^^^  columns  were  all  in  fuU  march  on  the  22d,  and  it 
cihcJi^*  was  not  long  before  the  adranced-guard  fell  in  with  the 
sis^^i;  posts  of  St  Cyr,  who  was  stationed  in  the  camp  of 
2i;8-27o.    Pirna  and  in  iruut  of  Dresden  with  his  corps,  22,000 
strong.* 

g         Notwithstanding  his  great  abilities,  Marshal  St  Cyr  was 
Their  »i.   no  match  for  the  orerwhelming  force  thus  directed  against 
him.    He  had  clearly  foreseen  it,  and  urged  Napoleon 
^  ^    to  make  provision  accordingly ;  but  the  Emperor  for  once 

was  at  fault,  and  had  tlirowu  all  his  disposable  forces  to 
tlie  right  bank  ot  ihe  river  to  restrain  the  incursion  of 
Blucher.  On  the  evening  of  the  2 2d,  Wittgenstein's  ad- 
vanced-guard encountered  the  French  outposts,  attacked 
the  lines  of  Pima  with  the  bayonet,  and  canied  them, 
though  defended  by  the  whole  division  of  Oeneral  Bon- 
net. A  part  of  the  French  iclired  upon  Dresden;  the 
remainder  cru^^ed  the  Elbe  on  bridues  of  boats,  and  got 
0&  After  this  success,  no  further  resistance  was  attempted. 
KoenigiEttein  was  blockaded  ;  and  the  different  corps,  pur- 
suing the  routes  assigned  to  them,  were,  on  the  aftemoon 
of  the  25th,  with  the  exception  of  Klenau's  corps,  which 
was  a  day*s  march  in  the  rear,  all  grouped  in  the  yallcjs 
which  lay  behind  the  amphitheatre  of  swelHng  hills,  rising 
stewS'to  behind  another,  which  form  the  beautiful  boundary 
LordCMtio-QQ  the  south  and  west  of  the  plain  of  Dresden.  Witt- 

feagh,  Aug.  I 

Ms'-^cLth  g^^^^ii^'<^  advanced-guurd,  closely  following  the  enemy» 
cart,  214,   had  already  reached  the  suburbs  of  Dresden,  and  the 

215*  St  Cyr  ... 

iv.  78  80    vicinity  of  the  splendid  ornamental  enclosure  called  the 
1^'"'^^^' G rosso  Garten,  lying  close  to  the  walls  of  the  southern 
side.'   A  chain  of  pickets  was  established  in  a  wide 
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circle,  all  round  tbe  southern  and  western  side  of  the  chap. 

Saxon  capital ;  and  the  Allied  sovereigns,  riding  to  tlie  ^ 
front  corps,  reached,  and  long  rested  on,  a  projecting 
eminence,  the  end  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  tlie  Bohemian 
Mountains,  froiu  whence,  in  the  serenity  of  a  beautiful 
evening  in  antumn,  thej  had  a  perfect  view  of  Dresden, 
its  smiling  enTirons,  and  the  winding?  of  thei  Elbe,  des* 
tined  so  soon  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  and 
memorable  conflict. 

The  original  intention  of  the  Allied  jrcnerals  was  to 
nave  moved  upon  the  French  communications  with  ^^^P'^^jg}!^ 
sic  and  the  Rhine,  and  thus  draw  Napoleon  from  his  plan  of  at- 
strongholds  on  the  Elbe  into  the  Sazoii  plains^  where  a^;  21. 
their  superior  cayalrj  might  operate  to  the  greatest 
adrantage.    This  design,  which  was  perfectly  suited  to 
the  state  of  allairs  when  the  bulk  of  Napoleon's  forces 
was  in  and  around  Dresden,  became,  liowevcr,  less  advis- 
able when  lic  had  thrown  the  greater  part  of  them  across 
the  Elbe  to  combat  Blucher,  and  after  the  intelligence 
receired  on  the  23d  of  the  easy  capture  of  the  camp  of 
Pima.    At  the  same  time,*  the  comparatiTely  small  force 
left  under  St  Cyr  for  the  protection  of  Dresden,  sug- 
gested the  project  of  a  sudden  advance  upon  that  city, 
which  it  was  hoped  niit:ht  be  carried  bj  a  coup-de'tnain 
before  Napoleon,  now  far  advanced  towards  Liegnitz  in 
pursuit  of  Blucher,  could  return  for  its  relief.    Orders  ac- 
cordingly were  giren  to  all  the  columns  to  converge  upon 
Dresden ;  but  the  Austrian  coips,  which  were  far  ad- 
vanced on  the  road  to  Freyburg,  in  the  same  plain,  could 
not  be  brought  into  action  for  two  days.     This  cliange  of 
plan,  in  the  middle  of  an  operation  in  which  hours  re- 
quired to  be  counted,  as  Napoleon  with  his  Guards  andiLonj  jj,. 
reserves  was  known  to  be  hastening  back  to  the  threat-  ^•J''; 
ened  point,  proved  extremely  prejudicial,  and  was  ^^f^  '-^^^^V' 
real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  well-conceived  movement  FUn,iLS^ 
in  which  it  occurred.^ 

But  while  indecision  sls  to  an  attack  on  the  Saxon 
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OKAF.  capital  thus  pervaded  the  Allied  councils,  the  utmost 
^     alarm  existed  in  Dresden  lest  the  town  should  be  taken 


mx    before  the  anxiouslj-expected  succour  could  arrive  for  its 
Extrlmo    relief.    St  Cyr  almost  hourly  despatclicd  messengers  to 
*»^«*>:*"''  the  Kmperor,  witli  accounts  constantly  more  pressing  of 
DrL..ion.    the  advance  of  the  Allies,  their  vast  numbers^  and  for- 
'    midable  artillery,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  its  being 
immediately  carried  by  assault.    In  truth,  the  Allies 
had  now  performed  successfully  the  greatest  feat  in 
strategy  ;  they  had  thrown  themselves  in  nhimst  irresist- 
ible strength  on  the  enemy  s  communications  without 
compromising  their  own.    They  stood,  on  the  evening  of 
the  2dth,  in  great  numbers  on  the  direct  line  to  Leipsic 
and  the  Rhine ;  their  light  troops  inundated  the  whole 
of  Saxony  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army;  and  their 
main  body,  120,000  strong,  with  500  guns,  formed  a 
vast  semicircle,  surrounding  within  cannon-shot  the  whole 
of  the  old  town  of  Dresden  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
The  troops^  it  is  true,  were  extremely  fatigued  with  the 
forced  marches  they  had  made  almost  incessantly  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days,  and  Klenau's  entire  corps,  25,000 
strong,  were  still  a  day's  march  in  the  rear ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  troops  in  the  town  were  only  30,000,  and 
I  cjjth.  217;  ^^^^  defences  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  few  earth  re- 
ii3^stc%  doubts,  wooden  palisades,  and  enclosure-walls,  which  could 
joi^Driv       ^  expected  to  resist  for  many  hours  a  concentric  fire 
8»2-a84.  '  of  the  heavy  artillery  which  was  arranged  on  the  heights 
around  the  city.^ 

In  tliese  circumstances,  it  was  anxiously  debated  at  the 
Debate  m  Allied  headquarters,  whether  an  immediate  attack  should 
be  hazarded  on  the  town,  or  it  should  be  delayed  till 
Z^^"^'  Klenau  had  come  up^  and  the  whole  Allied  force  was 
assembled.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  strongly  urged  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  General  Jomini  that  an 
attack  should  be  made  at  latest  at  daybreak  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing morning;  that  notwithstanding  his  boasted  activity, 
they  had  now  anticipated  Napoleon  at  the  decisive  point; 
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tliat  tbe  newlj-cODstrncted  defences  of  Dresden,  consist-  crap. 

ing  chiefly  of  wooden  palisades,  could  not  long  resist  the  ^ 
attack  of  a  Inindred  thousand  men  and  three  hundred  1813. 
guns,  whicli  could  be  concentrated  for  the  assault ;  that 
though  undoubtedly  the  place  could  not  be  carried  with- 
out a  heaTj  loss,  jet  that  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
adTantage  of  winning,  in  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  defensiTe  line,  with  its  garrison  and 
immense  military  stores  ;  that  the  Allies,  thus  masters  of 
the  pi  iiK  ipal  paikjage  OTer  the  Elbe,  would  at  once  gain 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  able  to  operate  at  plea- 
sure on  either  bank,  which  Napoleon  had  made  such 
efforts  to  secure  to  himself ;  but  that  these  advantages 
could  not  be  gained  if  this  attack  were  delayed  more 
than  twelve  hours,  as  next  day  the  French  Emperor  would 
arnve  with  his  Guards  and  reserves,  and  turn  the  scale 
in  his  own  favour.    The  King  of  Prussia  w^as  of  the  same 
opinion.    Lord  Cathcart  strongly  supported  it.    He  had 
ridden  alone  behind  the  Grosse  Garten,  between  Plauen 
and  Raecknitz,  to  the  close  vicinity  of  tbe  enemy's  out- 
posts, and  reported  that  the  way  was  clear  and  ererything 
ready  for  the  assault.   On  the  other  hand,  Schwartsen- 
berg  and  the  whole  Austrian  generals  strongly  insisted 
on  the  fatit^iie  of  the  troops,  the  absence  of  Klenau's 
corps,  and  the  iuexpedience  of  putting  in  hazard  the  great 
advantage  already  gained,  of  having  got  possession  of  the  !vf2,"383';' 
enem/s  communications,  by  an  unnecessary  and  perilous 
attack,  which,  if  unsuccessful,  might  induce  the  mostSfil''  r^' 
senous  disasters.    This  opmion,  after  an  animated  ^8~^^|'|J^'<''^ 
cussion,  prevailed ;  it  was  resolved  not  to  hazard  an  299. 
assault.'* 

"  On  this  occasion,  '  says  Sir  George  Cathcart,  "  while 
the  important  conference  of  sovereigns  and  chiefs  was 
going  on  at  a  little  distance  from  U8»  General  Moreau, 

*  The  author  received  the  account  of  tlii.s  important  conference  from  Lord 
Cathcart  hiaasclf,  nnd  he  was  entirely  corroborated  by  Sir  GharJe*  St^Wftrt, 
who  gave  the  same  account  of  it,  and  was  aUo  preaeut. 
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CHAP,  vho  was  either  not  invited  to  join,  or  studionslj  kept 
^     aloof  from  it,  was  conyersing  familiarlj  in  English,  which 

UHS.    he  spoke  perfcctlj,  and  smoking  bis  cijrar,  ^  itli  the  author 
RcmJfuv.ie       .soHic  otlicFs  of  thc  suite.    Wo  askod  liim  whether  the 
£twero'""*  town  was  to  be  attacked  ?    He  toid  us  he  was  glad  to 
SfrelT*"*^  say  the  town  was  not  to  be  attacked,  and  that  the  in  ten- 
Aug.  25.    tion  had  been  given  np, '  for,'  said  he, '  its  fortifications 
are  in  good  repair,  and  within  the  town,  as  well  as  in  the 
faubourg,  liouscs  liave  been  loopholed.     There  is  a  garri- 
son of  35,000  men  ;  but,  notwitlistanding  this,  if  attacked 
with  determination  by  the  superior  forces  at  our  disposal 
it  might  be  taken  with  a  loss  of  5000,  perhaps  OTen 
15,000  men.    We  are  already  on  Napoleon's  commimica* 
t  GRtii.  816.  tions.    The  possession  of  the  town  is  no  object — it  will 
fall  of  itself  at  a  future  time/** 

But  although  the  idea  of  an  assault  was  thus  abandoned 
Accid«iit  at  the  headquarters  of  the  soTcreigns,  yet  it  took  place 
hw^hi  on  nevertheless,  owing  to  a  very  singular  circumstance,  arising 
an  aasauit.  fj^^^  TaHetj  of  Separate  authorities  which  obtained  in 
the  Allied  army.  Great  jealonsy,  as  already  observed, 
existed  there  as  to  the  party  which  was  to  be  intmsted 
with  the  supreme  commiURl ;  and  the  Russians,  in  parti- 
cular, were  so  distrustful  of  the  Austrian  generalissimo 
that  it  had  been  fomid  necessary  to  conceal  his  command 
from  them  by  having  all  the  orders  to  the  troops  of  that 
nation  conveyed  through  Barclay  de  Tolly.  Schwartsen- 
berg  had  the  evening  before  sent  instructions  through  his 
chief  of  the  staff,  Radktsky,  destined  for  celebrity  in  futiii  o 
days,  for  a  demonstration  against  Dresden  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  might  or  might  not  bo  converted  into  a 
serious  attack,  according  as  it  might  seem  or  not,  when  it 
was  commenced,  to  promise  success.  When  the  plan  of  an 
attack  on  Dresden  was  abandoned  at  the  conference  held 
late  on  the  evening  before  —  a  resolution  confnined  in 
anotlicr  council  held  early  the  next  day — lie  promised  to 
countennaud  the  orders.  Whether  it  was  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so,  or  that  counter  orders  did  not^  through  the  im- 
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penal  Austrian  and  Russian  8taffi»  aniTe  in  time  to  cancel  geap, 

the  previous  directions,  certain  it  is  that  an  attack  took  ^ 


place  on  the  Grossc  Garten,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  laia, 
bj  the  corps  of  Kleist,  which,  after  a  sliarp  conflict,  led 
to  tiie  occupation  of  the  greater  part  of  tliat  important 
enclosure  bj  the  Allied  troops.   Upon  this  the  French,  in 
obedience  evidently  to  orders  from  their  chief,  abandoned 
their  whole  positions  ontside  the  works,  and  retired  at  all 
points  into  the  intrenched  camp  in  front  of  the  Une  of  the 
ukl  ramparts,  now  ahnost  entirely  demolislied,  where  ^^^^ J  i 'n,5p„  „| 
prepared  to  make  a  desperate  resistance.    This  camp  con-  28i>-297. 
sisted  of  fom*  large  redoubts,  strengthened  bj  palisades,  217, 218; 
and  armed  with  heavy  artillery,  capable  of  long  retarding  nS^ 
if  not  withstanding,  the  most  formidable  attacks.^ 

This  success,  and  the  intelligence  received  of  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon  in  person  in  Dresden,  to  be  speedily  followed  An  fttUck 
by  that  of  the  Guards  and  reserves,  induced  the  Austrian  ii'^ax^ 
commander-in-chief  afjain  to  alter  his  plans,  and  hazard, 
what  lie  called  in  his  bulletin  giving  an  account  of  the 
battle  which  ensued,  "  a  strong  reconnoissance"  against 
Dresden,  but  which,  in  truth,  was  either  intended  to  be, 
or  ere  long  became,  a  general  attack  on  that  city.*   At  ai^.  ss. 
three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  the  Allied  army  was 
in  motion  at  all  points,  and  in  five  massy  columns,  each 
])reco(Icd  by  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  against  the 
French  redoubts  around  the  town.    Wittgenstein  com- 
manded the  rights  having  on  his  left  Kleist  s  Prussians^ 
who  had  just  won  the  Grosse  Qarten,  and  he  was 
to  attack  the  barrier  of  Pima,  in  front  of  which  strong 
batteries  had  been  erected,  which  rendered  the  advance  a^.'^J;^' 
mattei-  of  extreme  diillculty.     Kleist  advanced  through  217^,^18^ 
the  Grosse  Garten,  and  was  to  attack  the  barriers  bej  ond  9p,i«0;  * 
it'  In  the  centre,  the  Austrians  under  CoUoredo  directed  LSLTiia. ' 
their  masses  against  the  Garten  Moczinski,  and  the  gate 

*  "The  Prince  MarsLals  order,"  aaya  Wilsnn,  "was  limited  to  the  assault  of 
the  exterior  redoubte.  The  generals  comiuaudiDg  at  the  different  puiats  were 
to  jvdg*  of  flM  ptMtiflibilUj  of  fiirther  operaUonk**— Wiuoir,  iL  24S. 
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OKAP.  of  Dohna  and  Frejbei^  which  were  near  it^  while,  on  the 
^  extreme  left,  other  Austrians,  forming  the  advanced-guard 
1813.  of  Klenau's  corps,  which  Mas  now  coming  up,  formed 
towards  Plauen  columns  of  attack  on  the  heights,  menac- 
ing, indeed,  and  from  which  a  violent  fii-e  of  artillery 
iaaaed,  but  which  were  not  apparently  destined  to  take  a 
very  active  part  in  the  conflict  which  followed. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  redoubling  his  energy  with  the 
N»i»oicou»  danger  which  tlircatencd  liim,  was  hastening  back  with  all 
«^  Dm- his  disposable  forces  to  the  Saxon  capital.  It  was  at 
i^sa.  Lowenbei;g,  in  Silesia^  on  tlie  cveuing  of  tlic  2 2d,  that  he 
first  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemj 
in  great  strength  to  Dresden,  and  he  immediately  halted 
his  Guards  and  reserves,  and,  giving  the  command  of  the 
army  destinecl  to  fuUow  Bliiclicr,  consi.stiuir  of  Laui  istou's, 
Macdonald's,  and  Xej's  corps,  with  Scbastiani's  cavalry,  to 
Macdonald,  he  himself,  taking  Nej  along  with  him,  made 
every  preparation,  m  the  utmost  haste,  to  return  to  Dres* 
den.  He  took  with  him  the  entire  Guard  and  reserve 
cavalry,  with  the  corps  of  Marmont,  which  had  been  the 
least  engaged ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  orders  to 
Vandamme  and  Victor  to  fall  back  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier  also  to  the  same  capital,  leaving  Pomatowski  to 
guard  the  defile  of  Zittau,  through  which  pursuit  might  be 
ap[Nrehended.  By  this  concentration  of  force  he  reckoned 
on  having  in  four  days  80,000,  in  six,  180,000  men 
grouped  around  Dresden;  and  he  thought  there  was  no 
doubt  that  St  Oyr  could  liukl  tlie  intrenched  camp  there 
till  these  succours  arrived.  The  same  evening  he  Ue- 
spatched  Murat  to  the  Saxon  capital  to  report  the  state 
of  afiairs,  and  encourage  St  Cyr,  who  was  writing  very 
despondingly  as  to  his  means  of  defence,  and  assure  him 
of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  elite  of 
the  army,  to  his  support.  On  the  day  following,  lie  de- 
spatched General  Gourgaud,  afterwards  his  faithful  com- 
panion at  St  Helena,  on  the  same  destination,  to  whom  he 
verbally  communicated  the  strongest  words  of  encourage* 
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ment  to  be  repeated  to  Murat  and  St  Cyr.  Meanwhile 

the  Emperor  himself  marched,  sun-ounded  by  his  Guards,  ^ 
till  noondny  on  the  24th,  by  wliich  time  he  had  reached  I8i3. 
Bautzeu.  iiaving  there,  however,  received  still  more  aiarm- 
ing  advices  from  that  general,  he  advanced  alone  to  Stol- 
peD,  on  the  road  leading  alike  to  Pirna  and  Dresden,  as 
yet  nndetennined  whether  to  more  on  the  former  and 
strike  at  the  enemy's  rear,  or  the  latter,  to  resist  the  front 
attack  of  the  Grand  Army.  He  nourislied  the  most  magni- 
ficent designs  iu  ]m  breast,  designing  to  march  with  1 20,000 
men  by  Pirna  and  Koenigstein  on  the  enemy's  communica-,^;^^  ^^.^ 
tions,  while  St  Cyr,  in  his  intrenched  camp,  kept  him  at  bay  p^J;'^f^2?s« 
in  frontb  He  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  repeatedly  said  -^^^ '  (i  ui  * 
to  those  around  him,    Weil,  we  shall  gain  a  great  battle;  Bmitso.  ' 
we  shall  soon  march  on  Prague,  on  Berlin,  on  Vienna.*'^ 

But  ere  long  the  Emperor  w^as  wakened  from  these 
splendid  dreams  to  the  stern  realities  of  his  situation.  On  XapoWg 
the  night  of  the  25th,  at  eleven  o  clock,  Gourgaud  returned,  JifaTm^Jn- 
having  accomplished  his  mission  with  extraordinary  speed,  ih^'Inf^J,;^ 
and  confirmed,  in  the  minutest  particulars,  sll  that  St  C)yr^«j^J^^ 
had  written.   He.  reported  that  Dresden  was  environed  ^im^Wu 
on  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  by  an  immense  army, 
amply  supplied         a  formidable  artillery,  and  that  it 
could  not  iiold  out  beyond  another  day  without  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  Emperor.    The  lines  of  investiture 
extended  from  Pima  to  Plauen,  forming  a  vast  semicircle 
around  the  city  on  tlie  western  side,  and  the  Allies  were 
awaiting  only  the  arriTal  of  Klenau,  who  was  expected  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  or  morning  of  the  26th,  to  make  a 
grand  attack,  which,  from  their  immense  superioiily  of 
force,  it  would  be  impossible  for  its  garrison  unaided  to 
resist.    Already  the  accumulation  of  the  enemy's  best 
troops  around  the  Grosse  Garten  had  become  such  that 
preparations  were  making  to  evacuate  it  on  the  following 
morning.   Strongly  bent  las  the  French  Emperor  was  on 
his  grand  operation  from  the  camp  of  Pima  with  120,000 
men  on  the  enemy's  rear,  he  was  staggered  by  this  intel- 
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CHAP,  ligence,  vhich  seemed  to  tender  an  entire  chaoge  of  mea- 
^'     sores  necessary.    After  deliberating  an  hour,  be  took  his 
18ia»    line.    At  midnight  on  the  2.jth,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
whole  Old  Guard,  which  had  already  arrived  at  8t()l|)en, 
the  cavalry  of  Latour  !Maubourg,  and  the  half  of  the  divi- 
sion Teste,  which  were  all  that  had  come  up,  to  set  out  at 
m^'r''  daybreak,  and  march  vith  the  utmost  expe<Utiott  direct  on 
c>I;  ^rosden.  Vandamme  alone,  under  whose  orders  he  placed 
odcM^h  ^^»^^^  ™®"»  continue  the  movement  on  the  Allied 

254 ; GrosM rear  by  Koenigstein.    lie  himself  took  a  few  hours'  rest, 
974*886.'    and  at  six  set  out  on  horseback  at  the  gallop  lor  the  same 
capital.^ 

Before  the  Emperor,  however,  reached  Dresden,  he 
Danger  «r  had  ocular  demonstration  how  pressing  affairs  had  be- 
come,  and  how  indispensable  his  personal  presence  with 

U^^lJjJJ^^  large  reinforcements  was.  As  he  appioached  the  city, 
the  lire  of  the  batteries,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
French  and  AUied  lines,  became  very  violent,  and  the 
£mperor  durected  the  alteration  of  one  of  St  Cyr's  on  the 
right  bank,  to  enable  it  to  play  with  more  effect  on  those 
of  Wittgenstein  on  the  left  Presently,  as  he  drew  nearer, 
the  fire  on  either  side  became  so  violent,  tliat  the  balls 
crossed  over  the  Em})eror  s  head,  from  the  Russian  guns 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  redoubt  Marcelbni  on  the 
other,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  spot  ventre  d 
terre,  as  Odeleben,  an  eyewitness,  says,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  struck.  Having  in  this  way  got  over  the 
dangerous  ground,  he  galloped  into  Dresden  surrounded 
by  Latour  Mauhuurg's  cuirassiers,  and  suddenly  appeared 
at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  His  arrival  excited  no 
little  surprise  and  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  among 
all  classes.   As  he  passed  the  Great  Bridge,  the  wounded 

s  odei  i   ^^^^  ^^^^       ^     hospital  adjoining, 

249-251 ;  sud  made  the  air  resound  with  cries  of  "Vive  rBmpereur!*' 

291, 2»2;  *and  the  joyful  sound,  repeated  from  niuuth  to  mouth, 

2^2SL    soon  spread  over  the  whole  city,  aud  reanimated  all  in  a 

defence,  which  many  had  begun  to  regard  as  hopeless.  ^ 
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Already  the  Enssian  balls  were  falling  on  the  great  obap. 
bridge,  which  was  soon  crowded  with  cavaliy  and  iofiuitry 


erosnng  oTer,  and  in  the  Grand  Place  itself;  but  the  uis. 
terror  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  possessed  eyery 

breast  soon  gave  place  to  joyous  confidence,  wlicn  it  was 
known  that  the  Emperor  with  his  invincible  Guards  was 
among  them. 

The  assault  of  the  Allies,  as  abreadj  mentioned,  did  not 
commence  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  £mperoriK.^!!  t  on9 
employed  the  precious  hours  which  intervened  between  ^^def^^" 
nine,  when  he  had  arrived,  and  that  hour,  in  inspect- '^""'^ 
ing  the  works  and  making  the  addiLioiial  dispositions 
which  the  successive  arrival  of  reiTiforccments  put  in  Iiis 
power.    The  cuirassiers,  under  Latour  Maubourg,  who 
had  come  up  witli  liira,  were  quickly  followed  by  the  Old 
Quard ;  but  the  Young  Quard,  of  four  strong  dirisions, 
could  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  corps 
of  Marmont  and  Victor,  which  followed  next,  coidd 
only  follow  in  the  course  of  the  night.    Meanwhile  an 
attack  was  imminent,   and  required  to  be  instantly 
guarded  against ;  already  the  heights  around  the  city  were 
crowded  Mith  troops,  and  the  strong  batteries  in  their 
froni;  with  the  matches  lighted,  portended  an  immediate 
assault.   In  this  extremity  the  Emperor  placed  a  portion 
of  the  Old  Guard  in  the  rear  of  the  other  troops,  at 
each  of  the  barners,  with  orders  not  to  bring  them  for- 
ward till  the  last  cxtreinity,  and  he  himself  took  post 
with  the  remainder  in  the  Grand  Place,  ready  to  bear 
succour  to  any  point  which  might  require  it.  He  ar- 
ranged the  formidable  cuirassiers  of  iktonr  Maubouig 
outside  the  gates,  in  the  plain  of  Frederickstadt^  so  as  to^^.^^^^. 
prolonsf  the  concave  line  of  defence  in  that  quarter  back»2<  ^3  ;  * 
to  the  iliibe,  and  m  support  of  them  were  placed  1  este s  2fi6 ; Grow 
brigade  ;  while  the  centre  of  the  line,  which  did  notas'i-aw. 
appear  to  be  sufiBciently  guarded,  was  strengthened  by  a 
brigade  of  Westphalians.^ 

It  was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  when  the 

VOfj.  II.  B 
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CHAP.   Allied  attack  began  ;  but  then  it  was  formidable  in 
^     the  extreme.    Slowly,  and  in  an  admirable  order,  their 


iBu    deep  and  masaj  oolnmns  descended  the  slopes,  preceded 

con^i^ce-  ^  numerous  artillery,  with  the  interstices  between 
mmtoniio  thcrii  iillcd  up  with  liirlit  troops,  which  kept  up  an  inces- 
?^**eS-    saiit  lire  ou  the  works  before  thcni  when  thcv  came  witli- 

Attg.  29.  ^. 

in  range.  Wittgenstein,  on  the  extreme  right,  moved 
between  the  £lbe  and  the  Grosse  Garten ;  Kleist^  with 
his  Prussians,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  in  that  enclo- 
sure itself;  Ck>IIoredo,  with  three  divisions  of  AustrianSk 
marched  straight  against  the  Moczinski  Garden  and  the 
Dohna,  Dip|ioMiswakle,  and  Frcyberg  <ratcs  in  the  centre, 
while  the  roniaindor  of  tlie  Austrians  ob^'rvcd  Latour  Man- 
1  Cath.  bourg 's  cuirassiers,  iii  the  plain  on  the  extreme  left.  The 
x^!m^^'  intrenched  camp  and  redoubts  of  Dresden 

f^2'in^^  became  very  warm  as  they  approached.   The  city  was 
aioi  i.     soon  enyeloped  in  donds  of  smoke,  and  the  hissing  pro- 
U.166,  167.  jectiies  from  the  heights  behind  flew  over  the  heads  of 
the  advancing  masses.^ 

Two  noble  Britons,  Sir  Charles  Stewart  and  Sir  Robert 
Sir  charic.  Wilsou,  eYCT  fofemost  where  danger  was  to  be  contronted 
uie  A^*^"*'  or  glory  won,  were  with  the  front  of  CoUoredo^s  column^ 
^[jji^  and  among  the  first  to  enter  the  great  redoubt  before  the 
^^l^  Hoczinski  Garden,  through  the  openings  made  in  the  pali- 
sades by  the  fire  of  the  artillery.*     The  troops,"*  says  Sir 

•  "  Sir  Cliarlfs  Stewart  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  accompaniotl  tlic  Btormingj 
party,  and  (ml! mtly  cnt(»red  the  redoubt" — CatbcaRT,  218.  Sir  Hob«rt  Wilaon 
iu  biii  private  diary  gives  tbti  foilowiug  very  iotcrcstiog  account  of  tbia  memor- 
able Btorm  led  hy  him  and  Sir  Charlee  Stewart :  About  four  o'clock  the 
cannonade  commenoed  against  tbe  enemy,  and  particularly  the  redoubt,  with 
fury.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  pome  guns  outside  the  redoubt,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  town,  were  withdrawn.  In  another  quarter  of  an  Luur  the 
fire  of  tbe  radoubt  was  maeb  diminiahed.  Count  CoUoredo  peteeiving  the 
eAect  ordered  bia  troopn  to  adTance.  The  distance  was  above  an  flnglish 
mile  over  opon  ground.  Tboy  moved  forwanl  ;  they  incrca.«<cd  their  8t«p  : 
they  preaiied  into  a  run,  gave  three  cheers,  and  reached  the  ditch  of  the  re- 
doubt, which  was  stockaded  in  the  most  formidable  manner.  While  tbeee 
brave  men  were  eiuleavouriBg  to  tear  down  the  palisadea  or  climb  over  tbem 
to  ascend  the  side  of  the  redoubt — eighteen  feet  high,  smooth,  and  almost  as 
li.inl  its  stone  -otherH  drove  the  enemy  by  their  musketry  from  the  eight 
g\ms  and  out  of  the  redoubt.  At  the  instant  of  the  huzza,  Prince  Licbten- 
atehi  and  I  eould  no  loi^  TMrtndn  onnelvea:  we  galloped  down  to  the 
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Ciiarles,  "  moved  forward  in  the  most  perfect  order  to  the  chap. 
assault  They  approached,  on  all  sides,  close  to  the  town,  ^ 
and  the  Austrians  took  an  advanced  redoubt  with  eight  i^^'- 
guns,  in  the  most  undaunted  and  gallant  style.  The  work 

■was  of  the  stroiigost  description,  ijituatcJ  about  sixty  yards 
from  the  main  wall,  and  nothing  could  surjiass  the  gallantry 
with  which  it  was  stormed    When  they  caiTied  the  work, 

redoubt  and  animated  the  men  to  mount.  Some  by  their  bayonets  had 
•iTMdy  loosened  the  cement  in  one  or  two  plaoee  and  reached  the  ereati  but 
did  not  like  to  pau  over  the  parapet,  ae  the  fire  from  the  town  wall,  dtAtaot 
only  fifty  paces,  was  too  heavy.  I  reraentbered  what  I  owed  to  Austria,  Eng- 
hind,  aud  myselL  I  dismounted,  climbed  over  thu  palisades,  with  extremo 
dilBculty  reached  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  sprang  on  it,  took  off  my  cap  and 
gave  three  cheers— Charlea  at  my  aide  (who  would  not  leave  me,  though  I 
ropoato<lly  (ird-  rerl  Liiii  not  to  follnw  mo,  T  thought  it  not  tu>cops.iry  to 
expose  hitn),  and  then  lca[*t  into  the  battery.  My  cheers  had  been  answered 
by  ail  around  me  u(  all  ranks,  and  instantly  buiulreds  mounted  and  manned 
the  redoubt  This  being  aooompliabed,  I  deaoended.  Count  Coiloredo  came 
np  to  roe,  gnvc  me  Iii^  band,  said  various  handsome  tbingn,  and  so  did  all  the 
otlier  general.^.  It  was  a  satisfactory  moment.  I  then  askccl  Prince  Licbten* 
stein's  i)ermi:)sion  to  bring  up  some  guns  to  batter  the  wall  in  breach,  and 
force  one  of  the  doom  of  the  town  which  opened  immediately  behind  the 
redoubt. 

**  Having  ^nt  up  the  guns  and  placed  them  at  the  distance  of  sixty  paces,  wo 
were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an  entrance  ;  but  the  enemy,  through  the  loo|)- 
holes  of  the  walls,  killed  all  the  artillerymen  of  the  first  six  guns.  We  brought 
up  then  another  batt«7  of  twelve,  and  while  thu,  undw  a  murderoue  flre^  wia 
battering  in  breach.  Prince  Lichtensteio  received  advice  that  the  enemy  was 
making  a  w»Uy  upon  our  left  with  the  view  of  taking  us  in  renr.  Stewart,  who 
had  come  up  to  the  redoubt  almost  at  the  time  I  did,  and  who  as  usual  made 
everj  effbrt  to  aid  and  aisiat,  with  hie  adjutant  Colonel  Cooke,  and  Gaptaiit 
Daring,  who  had  shown  most  conspicuoun  couragO^  now  accomiwnied  me  and 
Priuce  Maurice  Tiichtenstciii,  \vhi>  g.klioped  off  to  make  dispoaitinns  for  the 
retreat.  After  ordering  forward  some  cavalry  to  support  the  infantry  across 
the  plain,  we  proceeded  to  another  body  of  troojis,  and  to  our  great  surpriae 
found  their  batteriee  and  themselves  facing  our  own  position  and  recMving  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  ground  on  wliicli  our  army  had  been  Btanding.  Aroutid 
us  were  at  least  thirty  thouKaml  men,  some  formed  in  squares,  others  in 
march  to  form,  aud  a  loug  column  in  movement.  We  rode  up  to  the  gun» 
confvued  and  amaied.  It  waa  then  that  I  began  to  snapeet  our  dtuationy  and 
preesing  up  to  Frin&b  Lichtenstein,  who  at  that  moment  had  made  thedia- 
covery,  I  said,  '  We  arc  not  right  here."  Prince  Lichteustein  replied,  *  Follow 
me;'  and  I  guvti  this  answer  to  Stewart,  who  had  just  come  up  to  me  to 
espreea  hia  surprise  at  our  pooition ;  but  he  was  not  quite  aware  of  ita  actual 
character.  We  darted  along  the  column  advancing  from  the  town,  occasionally 
calling  to  the  soldiers  on  the  way  to  clear  to  the  right  or  left,  many  of 
whom  were  crouching  from  the  shot  which  momentarily  struck  around  and 
almost  iD&Uibly  with  effect,  and  then  finding  an  opening  turned  to  our  riglii, 
and  happUy  rejoined  our  own,  after  having  been  in  the  midst  of  Buonaparte's 
Ouaida  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour/^  Wilso«*s  Private  J>ku^,  fL  91«M. 
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CHAP,   however,  tliej  were  exposed  to  a  galling  fii*e  from  tlie 
^     enemy,  owing  to  the  want  of  pioneers  to  destroy  the 
1813.    inner  palisades,  through  which  thej  could  not  penetrate 
farther.    The  enemy  fled  from  it  only  to  shelter  them- 
selres  behind  new  defences ;  manning  the  thick  walls  of 
the  town«  in  which  it  was  impossible  without  a  long  and 
continued  fire  of  heary  artillery  to  make  a  breach.  The 
French,  with  the  means  of  rcjiistance  whicli  a  strong  town 
alfords,  now  lield  in  check  the  truojKs  which  had  so  tral- 
lantly  carried  and  entered  the  outworks.    The  artillery, 
though  brought  up  to  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  wall, 
was  unable  to  batter  it  or  make  any  material  impression. 
On  the  right,  Kleist  made  great  progress  in  the  Grosse 
(iarten,  from  which  he  entirely  expelled  the  enemy  ;  but 
there  too  it  was  for  the  like  reason  Wnwd  impossible  to 
1  Sir  a.«.  carry  the  success  further.    It  was  now  becoming  dark, 
L^IioLue.  ^^^^^         known  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  enemy 
sl'^isis had  received  great  reinforcements.  Schwartienbergi  there- 
Hsi    '  fore,  gave  the  signal  to  retreat,  and  the  gallant  Austrians 
retired  from  the  redoubt  they  had  won."  * 
2j         In  effect  Xapoleon  had  been  so  much  strengthened  since 
8orti«of    the  assault  began  that  the  balance  now  inclined  to  his 
OinvSk" '  side.  The  danger  was  extreme  when  the  Austrians  carried 
the  great  redoubt  in  front  of  the  Mocadnski  Garden,  but 
in  other  quarters  affairs  for  the  French  wore  a  much 
more  favourable  aspect.    At  the  barriers  of  Pilnitz  and 
Pirna  the  commanders  felt  so  much  confidence  that  they 
threw  open  the  gates  of  the  barriers,  and  the  Old  Guard, 
despite  the  order  of  Napoleon  forbidding  the  use  of  that 
reserve,  advanced  to  the  outside,  and  exchanged  vollies 
within  pistol-shot  with  the  Russian  grenadiers.  The 
same  thing  was  done  at  the  barrier  of  Freyberg  on  the 
French  right  centre  ;  while  in  the  extreme  right  the 
formidable  cuirassiers  of  Latour  Maubourg  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  plain  of  Frederickstadt, 
But  meanwhile  vast  reinforcements  were  every  hour 
arriving  to  the  beleaguered  garrison.   During  the  whole 
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afternoon  tbe  passage  of  troops  oyer  both  the  stone  chap. 

biitke  ami  tlio.se  of  boats  from  the  riirht  bank  was  inces-  ^ 


sant.    Bv  nine  o'clock  the  whole  Young  Ciuard  liad  I813. 
arrived,  and  the  heads  of  Marmont's  corps  were  beginning 
to  cross  the  bridge.   Being  now  at  the  head  of  60,000  iThien.xri. 
men,  which  were  inceaaantlj  and  rapidlj  increasing,  Na-  fond^u  t ; 
poleon  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive.    He  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  oj^n,  and'^^^^^^ 
30,000  of  the  bc^l  troopii  iu  the  Ficnch  armj  commenced  ».  169, 170. 
a  sallv.^ 

The  weather,  which  for  some  days  previously  had  been 
serene  and  intensely  hot,  now  suddenly  changed ;  the  wwdTii 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  clouds,  and  ere  long  the  rain 
began  to  fall  in  torrents.  Regardless  of  the  storm,  the 
dense  masses  of  the  Young  Guard  rushed  furiously  out 
from  the  banicrs  of  Pilnitz  and  Pima,  led  by  Xey  and 
^lortier,  while  a  rapid  and  well-sustained  fusilade  from 
the  windows  and  walls  adjoining  the  gates  covered  tlie 
sally,  and  checked  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Little  antici- 
pating so  yehement  an  onset  when  they  expected  only  a 
stubborn  resistance,  the  Allies  first  hesitated,  and  then 
fell  bacL  This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  fight ;  in* 
stantly  the  scales  turned,  and  soon  became  overcharged 
against  the  Coalition.  Rapidly  issuiug  from  the  barriers, 
and  forming  in  line  outside  the  houses,  the  French  Guards 
soon  began  to  gain  ground  on  the  enemy.  At  all  points 
they  were  successful ;  for  the  Alhed  troops,  deeming  the 
day  gained,  and  being  in  disorder  within  or  dose  to  the 
works,  were  in  no  condition  to  repel  such  an  attacL  One 
diTiBion  of  the  Young  Guard,  with  loud  cheers,  regained 
the  blood-stained  redoubt  of  Moczinski ;  the  others  drove 
the  Prussians  from  the  suburb  of  Pirna,  dislodged  tliem 
from  the  Grosse  Garten,  and  rolled  back  the  iiussians 
firom  the  barrier  of  Pilnitz.  While  at  the  otlier  extre- 
mity of  the  line,  on  the  French  rights  Teste  had  made 
a  similar  sally  with  his  diTision  from  the  gate  of  Frey- 
berg ;  and  Murat,  joining  him  with  his  cuirassiers,  had 
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CHAP,   advanced  into  the  plain  beyond.    It  vas  no  eaay  matter 

^      to  draw  off  the  troops  iu  presence  of  such  puisuers 

I8i3.    without  .serious  loss  ;  and  in  the  great  redoubt,  in  par- 
ticular, the  pressure  was  extreme.    By  the  skill  and  cool- 
ness of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  who  commanded 
there,  the  retreat  from  the  ooyered  woriL  vas  effected  with 
a  surprising  degree  of  order.    Sir  Charles  Stewart's  gal- 
lantry here  a<rain  brought  him  into  imminent  danger.    **  I 
was  fortunate  enough,"  says  he,  *'  with  Prince  John  of  LicU- 
tensteiu  and  my  aide-de-camp,  to  gallop  through  a  French 
column,  and  we  were  in  the  rear  of  their  batteries  before 
we  were  aware  of  our  danger.   In  this  extremity  our  onlj 
chance  was  to  dash  through,  trusting  to  our  being  not  dis- 
covered in  the  mSlee,  which  in  the  obscurity  of  the  even- 
J^d^^A!'*  ing  occurred."    At  length,  after  darkness  had  fairly  set 
the  Allies  drew  off  at  all  points,  and  regained  the 
270'  -^1°'"'  ^^^"^  ^^^7       occupied  before  the  attack  commenced. 
Bout.  29 ;  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  5000  men,  while  the  French, 
lai-ietL  ^'  who  fought  chiefly  under  cover,  were  not  weakend  by  more 
than  half  the  number.^ 

DuiiiiL^  the  nidit  wliich  followed,  and  iu  the  midst  of 
Forccaon  a  tcrrific  storm  of  rain,  tho  expected  reinforcements  con- 
Jlftiict«ti  tinued  to  arrive  to  the  Jb'reuch  army  iu  Dresden  ;  and  by 
"'"^  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the  whole  corps  of 
Harmont  and  Victor  were  on  the  ground.  These,  with 
the  Guard's  reserve  cavalry  and  Teste's  division,  formed 
a  mass  of  120,000  men,  of  whom  20,000  were  admirable 
cavahy.  The  strength  of  this  force,  great  as  it  was,  was 
much  increased  bj  the  unity  of  direction  by  wliich  it  was 
governed,  the  enthusiastic  spirit  by  which,  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  preceding  day,  it  was  animated,  and  its  favour- 
able situation,  backed  by  a  fortress,  proved  to  be  impreg- 
nable to  a  coup-de-main,  in  its  rear,  which  afforded  the 
means  of  passing  any  number  of  troops  unobserved  from 
one  quarter  to  auothcr,  so  as  to  give  every  facility  to  a 
sudden  and  unforeseen  attack  upon  an  uuguai-dcd  point 
of  the  enemy's  line.  The  Allies  were  in  somewhat  greater 
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numerical  foree,  for,  notwithstaiidiiig  the  losses  of  the  orap. 
preceding  day,  they  muld,  when  Klenau  came  up,  be  ^ 
aboTe  140,000  strong  ;  but  this  slight  advantage  was  isi3. 

iiioie  than  compensated  by  the  distraction  arising  from 
three  separate  commands,  the  jealousies  already  bc£rinnin£r 
with  ill  success  between  the  armies,  the  discomagcmcnt 
arising  fi:om  repeated  defeats,  and  the  disadvantage  of  toil- 
ing round  a  wide  circumference^  while  the  enemy's  attacks 
from  its  centre  might  be  suddenly  directed  at  pleasure 
against  any  part  of  the  line.    This  disadvantage,  already 
sufficiently  great,  was  enhanced  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  on  the  following  day,  which,  charcred  with  thick 
mist,  and  at  intervals  heavy  rain,  at  once  prevented  tlie 
movements  of  the  enemy  around  the  walb  from  being  i^^^^j^. 
seen  till  they  were  close  upon  the  Alhed  outposts, 
prevented  the  firearms  from  going  off  when  the  charges  of  .Hout^29  8i; 
the  cuirassiers^  emerging  through  the  blue  mist,  were  upon  301^*302^' 
them.' 

The  disposition  of  his  troops,  made  by  the  Emperor  at 
daybreak  on  the  27th,  was  as  follows :  The  right  wing,  m 
under  Murat,  composed  of  the  infantry  of  Victor  and  the  French 
cavalry  of  Latour  Maubouig,  was  stationed  in  front  of  the 
Lobda  barrier,  in  the  level  meadows^  stretching  along  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  towards  Priesnitz,  in  a  situation  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  action  of  horse  :  the  centre,  under 
theEmpcrorin  peison.  included  llic  curps  of  Marmont  and 
St  Cyr,  with  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Old  Guard  in 
reserve ;  on  the  left  Ney  had  the  command,  and  under 
him  the  four  strong  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  with 
Kellermann's  horse,  were  massed  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
beyond  the  suburb  of  Pima,  and  completed  the  concave 
armament  round  the  city.  Napoleon^s  plan  was  to  act 
vip)roii>lv  on  cither  winir,  in  each  of  which  he  had  placed 
40,000  disposable  troops,  and  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
in  the  centre,  under  the  shelter  of  the  formidable  re- 
doubts, tiie  strength  of  which  had  been  so  severely  tried 
on  the  preceding  day.   He  had  there  concentrated  the 
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cBAF.  whole  artillerj  of  the  OuArd,  oonsistuig  of  a  hundred 
^-     pieces.   It  was  a  matter  of  impoBsibilitj,  or  at  least  of 
extreme  difficulty,  to  defeat  120,000  men  with  600  gnus, 

under  such  a  leader,  and  so  placed.    But  in  the  event  of 
any  cunj^iderable  disiistcr  being  incurred,  their  situation 
was  perilous  in  the  extreme ;  for  they  fought  with  their 
backs  to  the  Elbe,  traversed  only  by  two  bridges,  and 
their  faces  towards  France,  having  between  them  and  it 
a  mass  of  140,000  men  occupying  their  whole  communi- 
cations, and  cutting  them  ofF  at  ouce  from  all  supplies  or 
reinforcements  from  tlic  Rhine.    The  Allies,  if  defeated, 
were  hardly  in  a  less  perilous  predicament,  for  they  fought, 
cut  off  from  their  magazines  and  resources,  with  their 
fiMses  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  and  directly  in  their 
rear,  if  they  sought  to  regain  Bohemia,  was  Yandamme 
with  his  corps  occupying  the  principal  pass  through  which 
aoi'aoiT'  ^^^^y        issued,  and  prepared  to  offer  the  most  decided 
wlitTiu-  resistance  to  an  attempt  to  got  through.    A'^ever  were 
^.c^.  IT. '  iyfo  great  armies  in  a  more  extraordinary  situation,  and 
lI.  iii.  never  did  two  commanders  plaj  a  great  game  with  more 
andadtj  and  resolution.^ 

On  their  side,  the  Allies  made  the  following  disposi- 
Du^wtw^^ tions,  some  of  which  were  faulty  in  the  highest  degree  : 
On  their  extreme  right  Wittgenstein  commanded  his  Rus- 
sian veterans,  who  stood  on  the  road  to  Tirna.  Next  to 
him  was  Kleist  with  his  Prussians  between  Gnina  and 
Strehlen.  In  the  centre  was  Schwartzenbeig,  with  the 
Austrian  corps  of  Colloredo  and  Ohastellar,  and  Bianchi's 
grenadiers  in  reserve ;  while  beyond  the  deep  ravine  of 
Tharandt,  on  the  extreme  left,  were  plai  od  Giulay's  Aus- 
trians  and  Metzko's  division  of  Klenau  s  meu,  the  only  one 
which  had  come  up.  But  a  fatal  error  was  committed  in 
the  latter  part  of  these  dispositions.  Not  only  vas  the  lefb 
of  the  line,  consisting  of  level  meads,  intrusted  to  Metzko's 
men,  who  were  the  youngest  and  least  effective  part  of 
the  Austrian  army,  but  there  was  a  vacant  space  stretch- 
ing irom  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  WoUhitz  to  Phesnitz, 
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which  wag  left  wholly  unoccupied,  being  intended  for  the  chap. 

remainder  of  Klenau  s  men,  who  were  jet  ou  the  march,  ^ 


and  must  arrive  exhausted  ^vitll  fatigue.    This  was  the  1813. 
more  reprehensible,  that  the  troops  that  were  placed  tlicre 
were  on  level  ground  eminently  favourable  for  the  action 
of  cavalij,  that  they  stood  in  front  of  the  formidable 
cniraasiera  of  Latour  Maubourg,  12,000,  strong,  the  vety 
best  horse  in  the  French  army,  and  that,  if  they  had 
been  drawn  back  half  a  mile  to  ilic  rcai',  or  not  pushed 
across  the  steep  defile  of  TLarandt,  which  separated  them  i  stcyr,!. 
from  the  main  army,  they  would  hare  been  in  perfect  Bout.  32': 
safety.     The  entire  force  of  the  Allies  was  about 
140,000  men ;  20,000  having  been  left  in  the  neigh- 
bourtiood  of  Pima  to  watch  Vaudamme,  who  had  reached  iM^i^!'' 
that  point  with  nearly  40,000  men.^ 

Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  fail  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  faults  of  liis  adveryaries  and  own  ad  van-  Commcnca. 
tageous  position.  After  supping  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  b^ieontiM 
he  spent  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  bivouacs  of  the 
Old  Guard,  seated  near  a  blazing  fire,  dictating  orders  to 
his  generals,  which  were  of  the  most  luminous  and  pre* 
cise  description.  The  onset  was  to  be  made  by  the  two 
wings,  which  were  strongly  reinforced  for  that  purpose, 
and  a  cannonade  only  to  be  kept  up  in  the  centre  to  en- 
gage the  enemy's  attention  and  distract  it  as  to  the  real 
object  of  attack.  The  designs  of  the  French  Emperor 
were  seconded  to  a  wish,  by  the  thick  mist  and  drizzling 
rain  which  fell  all  day,  and  completely  concealed  tiie 
moTcments  of  his  troops  from  the  enemy.  Jomini  uiged 
tlic  Allied  sovereigns  to  accumulate  their  force  on  the 
enemy's  left,  and  cut  off  Poinatowski  and  Vandamme, 
who  were  at  Zittau  and  Pirna,  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
But  though  this  measure  promised  great  results,  it  was  con- 
traiy  to  Schwartzenberg's  ideas,  which  were  entirely  rested 
on  the  project  of  separating  the  French  right  from  its 
communications  with  Toigau  and  Leipsic.  Meanwhile, 
Klenaa's  men  had  only  in  part  come  up,  and  such  as  had 
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OHAF.  done  so  vere  exceBsivelj  fatigued  and  in  very  bad  order 
^     — a  state  of  things  of  all  others  the  most  periloos  in 

1813.    presence  of  the  enormous  mass  of  French  cavalry  Tirhich 
lay  in  their  front,  concealed  bj  the  mist.    The  better  to 
conceal  his  designs,  Murat  caused  Victor's  infantry  to 
occupy  the  Tillage  of  L6bda»  in  their  fronts  from  whence 
they  adranced  in  columns,  supported  by  a  formidable 
artillery,  as  if  for  a  direct  onset    Meanwhile,  when  the 
enemj  i5  attention  was  fully  occupied  with  this  attack, 
the  ravalrv  turned  the  Austrian  extreme  left  Hank,  and 
drew  up  almost  perpeudicuiarlj  to  their  liuc.  iSuddeuly, 
when  the  fire  was  warmest  in  front,  Muiat's  horsemen, 
12,000  strong,  burst  through  the  mist^  and  euTeloped 
Metzko's  diyision,  which  was  next.    Notwithstanding  the 
suddenness  of  the  onset,  the  Austrians  rapidly  threw 
themselves  into  squaio,  and  ^LcaJilj  withstood  the  re- 
peated charges  of  the  formidable  French  cuirassiers. 
Seeing  this,  Murat  ordered  a  squadron  of  lancers  to  form 
the  front  of  the  column  and  lead  the  charge.   The  lancers 
broke  down  the  line  of  infontry,  and  made  an  aperture 
through  which  the  cuirassiers,  rapidly  following,  poured 
iT!.ien.,xvi.  iu  and  filled  the  square.    The  whole  division  was  either 
CMh.'225-  cut  down  or  made  prisoners.    A  brigade  of  the  division 
H^h^st     Maurice  Lichteusteio,  sent  up  to  their  support,  shared 
^:'];J^^'the  same  fate.    In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole 
iv.  'hh'm-,  left  wing  of  the  Allies  was  broken,  30  guns  taken,  and 
153.       General  Metzko,  with  60  officers  and  aboFe  10,000  pn- 
rates,  were  made  priboiicrs.^ 

While  this  decisive  success  was  {gained  on  the  Frencli 

2/.  ^ 

Mortal  ^  left,  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  froui  the  French  centre,  and 
several  charges  of  cavalry  took  place  with  various  suecees, 

tbe  ccDtre.  ^y^^^y  tuteuded  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  divert  them  from  the  real  point  of  attack.  The  Aus- 
trian batteries,  however,  placed  on  the  heights  of  Raeck- 
nitz  and  Schamitz  iu  a  concave  semicircle,  and  on  higher 
ground,  replied  with  advantage  to  the  French  fire,  and 
several  of  their  charges  of  horse  were  repulsed  with  great 
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gallantry  by  the  Russtan  caralrj  of  the  Guard.    One  dia-  chap. 

charge,  howcTcr,  Irum  n  Lattery  of  the  Guard  produced  ^ 
Terv  perioiis  conseqiioiicos.    A  French  column,  siii»{)()bcd  wis. 
bj  Jomini  to  be  a  part  of  the  Young  Guard,  but  in  reality 
one  of  St  Cjr's  divisions,  was  approaching,  and  an  attack 
was  expected.   The  rest  must  be  given  in  the  words  of 
an  ejewitness.    "The  Emperor  of  Russia^"  says  Sir 
George  Gathcart,  ''in  conyersation  with  Lord  Oathcart 
and  General  Moi  i  an.  the  one  on  his  riglit,  the  other  on 
his  left,  was  riding  hluwly  alon<i  the  front  towards  the 
right,  where  this  intended  attack  seemed  likely  to  take 
place,  between  Raecknitz  and  Strehlen ;  th<^v  turned 
directly  to  the  fronts  attracted  by  a  moveinent  of  Russian 
cayalrj.   At  this  instant  a  cannon-shot  straek  Morean, 
who  at  the  moment  might  have  been  half  a  horse's  length 
in  advance  of  the  Kuipcror,  on  the  right  leg,  and,  passing 
thronrrh  the  horse,  shattored  his  left  knee.    The  horse 
plunged  forwards  about  thirty  yards  and  fell  dead.  Mo- 
reau,  though  suffering  great  torture,  said  to  those  ^ho^i]J:|?^. 
hastened  to  extricate  him  from  his  wounded  horse, '  Tell  ^[^'^i^*" 
the  Emperor  that  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  my  limbs  in  lu' 
his  service,  for  his  cause  is  jnst.' "  ^ 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  rode  at  once  to  the  spot  where 
Moreau  was  lying,  and  caused  the  Cossacks  of  his  guardArrtiwit 
to  make  a  litter  for  his  removal  by  putting  their  pikes 
through  some  cloaks.  He  was  then  carried  off,  suffering 
great  pain,  which  he  bore  with  heroic  constancy  for  some 
days,  when  he  expired,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  whole  army.  After  he  was  removed,  the  Emperor 
turned  his  horse  and  proceeded  at  a  slow  walk,  convei*sing 
with  Lord  Cathcart,  to  the  higli  ground  to  the  i  i^lit  uf 
Strehlen,  to  superintend  an  attack  which  had  been  ordered 
by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  reserve^  on  Ney's  wing, 
which,  in  pressing  on  through  the  low  grounds  between 
the  Gross  Garten  and  the  Elbe,  had  exposed  its  flank. 
On  his  way  he  met  Jomini,  who  had  been  sent  with  the 
order  to  Barclay  a  short  time  before,  and  now  returned 
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OHAP.  with  his  answer.  Bardaj  submitted  that  it  would  be  fruit- 

 ^     less,  and  cveu  inexpedient,  to  attempt  such  an  attack 

ibiii.  against  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantn',  uiRkr 
cover  of  the  buildings  and  works  of  Dresden  ;  and  that 
if  he  brought  down  his  guns  to  support  the  attack,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire,  which  might  Y&rj  probably  be  the 
case,  he  would  probablj  lose  them,  from  the  extreme  vet- 
ness  of  the  ground  rendering  it  next  to  impossible  to  draw 
them  off.  The  Emperor  saw  the  justice  of  this  opinion, 
whicli,  indeed,  mow  became  obvious  to  all  :  for  the  rain 
came  to  fall  with  such  violence  that  hostilities  were  in  a 
manner,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  suspended  on  both  sides. 
The  King  of  Prussia  soon  after  came  up  with  Schwartzen- 
berg,  the  latter  of  whom  communicated,  in  a  secret  con- 
ference, the  disaster  on  the  left,  which  was  the  more 
alanning  that  it  had  put  Muratin  possession  of  the  Frcv- 
berg  i-oad  ;  while  Vandamme,  debouching  from  Ivoenig- 
stein,  had  won  that  on  the  right  bj  Pima,  so  that  there 
'S!'^\-  ^^i'  remained  to  the  army  only  the  centre  road  by  Dippol- 
m ;  Th.en^  dlswaldo.  In  these  circumstances  retreat  had  become  a 
346.  '  matter  of  necessity ;  and  it  was  wisely  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Allied  sovereigns  and  generals.* 

The  extraordinary  severity  of  the  rain,  which  hitherto 
had  been  so  serious  a  disadvantage  to  the  Allies,  now 
tiJ^iiS^'  proved  a  rery  great  protection  to  them,  for,  coupled  with 
ili!ladiar*'  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  French  troops  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  days,  it  rendered  pursuit  on  that 
daj  impossible,  and  even  coiiceakd  the  movement  from  the 
enemy.  But  for  this  circumstance  the  retreat  of  the  Allies 
by  a  single  road  practicable  for  carriafjcs,  that  of  Dippoldis- 
walde,  with  a  few  mountain  paths  which  could  be  traversed 
only  by  horsemen  or  foot  soldiers^  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous in  the  extreme.  As  it  was,  the  confusion  soon 
became  very  great,  and  the  losses  heavy  in  proportion. 
The  carriages,  caissons,  \vat£gons,  and  artillerv  belonging 
the  army  were  little  short  of  10,000  in  number,  drawn 
by  above  30,000  horses^  besides  the  cavalry,  who  were 
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20,000  more,  and  how  to  get  this  enormoiis  multitade  of  chap. 
Tehides  and  aaimals  over  the  mouDtains  bj  a  dngU  road,  ^ 


with  a  powerful  enemj  thundering  in  pursuit,  seemed  a 

task  of  the  most  appalling  difficulty.  The  losses  during 
the  next  three  days,  especially  in  guns  and  materiel,  were 
rery  coiii^iderable,  but  hardly  so  great  as  might  have  been 
expected,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the 
extreme  fatigue  of  the  French  troops,  which  rendered  an 
active  pursuit  almost  impossible.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  King  of  Prussia,  with  Lord  Cathcart  and  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  slept  the  first  night  at  Dippoldiswalde,  -svhilc 
Napoleon  returned  to  Dresden.  The  ill-fated  Moreau,  who 
had  both  his  lefrs  amputated,  was  borne  in  a  litter  on  men's 
shoulders  for  three  or  four  days,  when  death  put  a  period 
to  his  sufferings.  Bj  the  retreat  the  first  evening  the 
Allies  gained  a  march  upon  the  enemy,  which,  in  the  dr- 
cumstances,  was  a  great  advantage.  Next  day,  however, 
an  active  pursuit  was  commenced,  and  Murat's  cavalry, 
with  the  corps  of  Victor,  St  Cyr,  and  Marmont,  were 
ordered  to  the  front.  The  confusion  on  the  line  of  retreat 
by  Dippoldiswalde  and  Alteuberg  soon  became  extreme  ;  ia^***!;,^^' 
and  although  the  reaiguard  made  a  gallant  resistance,  it  \J^'-^.]^  '* 
was  impossible  to  prevent  thirty  guns  and  seven  hundred  122-  Thim, 
waggons  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  beridesm^^^' 
some  thousand  prisoners.* 

The  extreme  pressure  and  confusion  on  the  Dippoldis- 
walde road,  which  soon  crot  blocked  up  with  broken-down  Greafdi«- 
gnns,  dead  horses^  and  ruined  vehicles,  ere  long  taught  J^^e^^m  i!,. 
the  Allied  sovereigns  that  it  was  indispensable^  at  all^^^^» 
hazards,  to  open  up  other  lines  of  retreat   That  byi 
Pima  and  Peterswalde  was  ahreadj  seized  and  com- 
manded byVandamme,  who,  having  issued,  as  already 
mentioned,  duiiiig  the  battle  of  the  27th  from  Kocnig- 
stein,  had  driven  Prince  Enjrene  of  WUrtemberfir,  to 
whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  from  the  important  pass  by 
the  camp  of  Pima.    It  was  indispensable,  at  any  cost^ 
to  reopen  this  important  defile,  and  the  duty  of  doing  so 
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CHAF.  was  intrusted  to  Count  Ostennann  Tolstoy  with  the  Rus- 
^     siAQ  Guards ;  while  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  main  bodj 
im,    of  their  army  and  Kleist's  PnissianB  was  to  follow  that 

road,  the  Austrians  were  to  retire  by  the  middle  road 
bj  which  they  had  come,  by  Dippoldiswaklc,  Alten- 
berg,  and  Zinwald  to  TopHtz,  and  Kienau's  men  were  to 
force  tlieir  way  the  best  way  they  could  by  Freyberg  to 
Marienberg  and  the  great  road  from  Leipsic  to  Prague. 
Following  these  directions,  Barclay,  who  was  with  the 
head  of  the  Russian  column,  soon  came  in  sight,  on  the 
Petcrswaldc  road,  of  a  fearful  scene  of  confusion,  where  the 
retiring  baggage-waggons  and  guns  were  brouglit  to  a  stand 
by  Vandainnie's  columns,  which  appeared  directly  in  their 
front  Seeing  this,  and  knowing  that  every  instant  was 
precions,  he  took  upon  himself  to  order  his  Russians  to 
turn  by  a  cross  hill-road  to  the  right,  which  led  into  the 
central  chaussde  by  Altcnbcig,  leaving  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wiirtemberg  to  retire  nlonc  by  tlie  Prt(  r>\valde  road.  The 
execution  of  this  order  by  Ostermanu  brought  on  a  warm 
altercation  between  htm  and  Prince  fiugeue,  as  the  latter 
anticipated,  with  reason,  total  destruction  if  he  were  left 
alone  to  defile  by  Pima,  having  Vandamme  either  on  his 
flank  or  rear  the  whole  way.  He  represented  that  if 
Vandamme  were  left  alone  he  would  march  straight  to 
Toplitz  and  block  up  the  retreat  of  the  whole  Allied  army. 
Yielding  assent  to  these  considerations,  which  were  obvi- 
ously well  founded,  Ostermann  Tolstoy,  who^  in  addition 
to  the  most  undaunted  personal  courage,  possessed  the 
rarer  gift  of  moral  resolution,  took  upon  himself  to  disre- 
gard Barclay's  ordera  and  advance  along  with  his  gallant 
comrades  on  the  Peters walde  road.  He  wrote  to  Barclay 
expiainiog  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  which  he  was  well 
aware  induced  certain  dangers,  but  was  likely  to  shun 
others  still  more  formidable.  Uis  resolution  met  with 
deserved  success.  The  two  chiefs,  with  their  respectiTe 
corps,  advanced  side  by  side.  Prince  Eugene  stormed 
and  occupied  in  force  the  Kohlberg,  a  lofty  eminence 
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OTerhanging  and  oommaDding  the  road  occupied  bj  Van-  ohaf. 
damme's  men,  who  had  not  been  able^  owing  to  the  heavj  ^- 
rains  and  dreadfnl  state  of  the  roads,  to  bring  up  their 

licavj  artillcrj.    Secured  hy  tliis  success  on  their  flank, 
Ostermann,  witli  the  Russian  Guai  ds,  passed  on  and  <^ot -/i^'SsY' 
through  the  perilous  strait,  keeping  the  road  to  Peters-  iST^^hJ*; 
walde  and  Tdplitz.    These  movemen  ts  "were  of  the  highest  ^rj\  \t!nd. 
importance,  and  desenre  to  be  carefully  studied,  for  thej  g|  elT'^iV 
immediately  induced  erents  of  the  utmost  moment^  which 
commenced  the  long  series  of  calamities  that  led  to  the  sso. 
fall  of  Napoleon.* 

The  French  Emperor  had  now  gained  a  very  great 
advantage  ;  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  have  wellnigh  com-  oreat  lui- 
pensated  all  his  disasters,  and  entirely  reinstated  his  thus  gained 
afiairs.  Since  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  he  bad  !«m!2Sdis. 
been  successful  in  oTcry  operation  where  he  commanded  ^^^''^^ 
in  person ;  had  repulsed  Blucher  with  serious  loss,  and 
defeated  tlic  Grand  Allied  Army,  with  the  loss  of  at 
least  40,000  men,  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  total 
loss  of  the  Allies  in  Bohemia,  including  those  cut  off  in 
the  battle  of  Culm  and  during  the  retreat,  was  little,  if 
at  all,  less  than  80,000. «  Their  Tast  army,  still  120,000 
strong,  was  drifen  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  attended  with 
the  most  serious  losses  ;  prisoners  and  stra^^lers  by  the 
thousand,  were  daily  brought  in ;  guns  abaudoucd,  caissons 
blown  up,  and  baggage  captured  at  every  step.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  losses  of  the  French  in  tliese  encounters, 
taken  together,  had  not  exceeded  15,000  men  ;  and 
while  despair  and  recrimination  perraded  the  Allied 
ranks^  the  prestiffe  of  tictory,  the  confidence  of  success, 
had  passed  oTor  to  the  other  side.  Every  one/'  says 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  *' ciidcavoui(^d  to  divert  the  storm 
of  blame  from  himself  and  no  one  would  own  the  project 

*  Sir  R.  Wflaon  makw  tli«ir  Iom  aUn  graakcr.  '*  StpL  HOC&.-'Lati  nigbi  w» 
irara  tnnlriffg  a  eaUmbtiou  of  the  loss  of  the  Allierl  army  which  formed  in 

Bohomia;  and  it  appears  that  thpre  is  a  deficiency  of  36,000  AuBtrians,  40,000 
RuasiAns,  and  very  near  30,000  i'ruasiana  up  to  yesterday,  including  killed, 
m&dod,  and  priaoBMi  of  lU  dMeription."— Wiuoii'i  FrivaU  JHarjf,  VL 186. 
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CHAP,  that  had  just  failed.    Much  of  the  dif!icultj  arose  from 
the  perplexiDg  state  Id  which  the  chief  commands  were 
1818.   held,  which  was  so  divided  between  the  Emperor  and 

Prince  Schwartzenberg,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  with 
^vliom  responsibility  reallj  rested.    The  latter  was  called 
upon  to  give  explanations  of  the  orders  he  had  given, 
when  he  should  have  been  forming  fresh  comhinatiooB. 
Only  half  his  plans,  with  those  of  the  Emperor,  who  was 
aided  by  Moreau  till  he  was  disabled  by  his  wounds,  were 
adopted  ;  and  where  they  were  so,  much  delay  always 
occurred  in  coin  muni  eating  them  to  the  generals  in  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  different  nations.    The  officers 
round  the  Emperor  depreciated  Prince  Schwartzenberg  s 
abilities,  and  were  jealous  of  his  direction.   He  himself 
said  with  truth,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  command  an 
army  when  Emperors  and  Kings  were  at  headquarters. 
Kcsponsibihtv  apparently  resided  nowhere.     No  one 
could  tcU  why  the  whole  mortars  of  the  army  were  not 
brought  to  the  front  to  bombard  it  during  the  assault,  or 
how  the  troops  were  sent  forward  without  scaling-ladders 
1  Sir  chas.  to  enable  them  to  surmount  the  ramparts.   The  more- 
lS^^V  ments  beyond  the  passes,  and  the  attack  on  Dresden,  were 
irfiia!*^''  undertaken  against  the  advice  of  General  Moreau,  whose 
ut'd  TJJi  ^'croism,  after  he  received  his  wound,  was  the  tlieme  of 
;  vaud  universal  admiration.    From  the  general  complexion  of 
^^^^^'*7 ;    affairs,  it  appeared  that  if  Buonaparte  persevered  in 
aiis^sKs!'^'' making  propositions^  there  was  great  probability  they 
would  be  listened  to."^ 

Such  was  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  French 
Emperor's  a  11  airs,  when  their  face  was  entirely  changed, 
and  ho  was  precipitated  from  one  mibiortune  to  another, 
which  at  length  drove  him  from  the  throne  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  rock  of  St  Helena.  They  all  originated  in 
his  own  faults,  and  the  undue  ascendancy  of  an  imperious 
and  oyerbearing  disposition. 

To  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that^  as  already  mentioned,  Napoleon's  plan  of  the 
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campaign  originallj  was  to  accumulate  an  imposing  force  chap. 

of  130,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pirna,  where-  ^ 
vith  to  strike  at  the  communications  of  the  Allies  with 
their  base  of  operations  in  Boiicmia,  while  St  Cjr,  with  Napoicon* 
25,000,  made  head  against  them  under  cover  of  the^^^"^"" 
ramparts  and  palisades  of  Dresden.  When  the  adrance 
of  the  Allies  in  great  force  to  Dresden  rendered  it  neces- 
earj  for  him  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  menaced  capi- 
tal, Ijc  l)v  no  means  aliMncluncd  his  favourite  project  of 
striking  at  the  oncniy  a  cuniinunications— lie  only  changed 
the  party  bj  whom  the  blow  was  to  be  struck.  His  plan, 
a  xetj  obvious  and  reasonable  one,  now  vas  to  intrust 
Vaadiamme  with  stopping  the  return  of  the  Allies,  and 
himself,  with  100,000  men,  to  assail  them  in  rear  when 
entangled  in  the  })asses  of  the  niuuulains  and  ovcr- 
whelnied  with  an  enormous  and  unmanageable  ma.ss  of 
artillery  and  baggage.  Before  setting  out  to  lelicye 
Dresden,  he  sent  for  General  ITaxo'  and  thus  addressed 
him :  Yandamme  is  beyond  the  £lbe,  near  Pima ; 
he  will  find  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  enemv,  whose 
anxiety  to  get  possession  of  Dresden  is  evidently  extreme. 
My  desiOT  was  to  have  followed  up  that  movement  by 
my  whole  army:  it  would  perhaps  have  been  the  most 
effectual  way  to  have  brought  matters  to  a  speedy  issue 
with  the  enemy ;  but  I  am  anxious  for  Dresden  —  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  sacrifice  that  town.  Some  hours 
must  elapse  before  I  can  reach  it ;  but  I  have  decided, 
not  without  regi'et,  to  clianirc  my  plan,  and  to  march  to 
its  relief  Vandamme  is  in  sufficient  stren<:tli  to  play  an 
important  part  iu  that  general  movement,  and  intlict  an 
essential  injury  on  the  enemy.  Let  h  im  advance  /ram 
J^ima  to  Oieshubd,  and  gain  the  heights  <f  Peters- 
vMe;  let  him  maintain  himself  there,  occupy  all  the 
defiles,  and  from  ihaL  iun)re^^nal)le  post  wait  the  issue  of 
events  before  Dresden.  To  him  is  destined  the  lot  of.^. 
receiving  the  sword  of  the  vanquished;^  but  he  will  mm 
leqoire  san^  /raid :  above  all»  he  must  not  be  imposed 
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CHAP,  upon  bj  a  rabble  of  fugitives.    Explaiu  fullj  mj  inten- 
^-    tions  to  Vandamme :  tell  him  vhat  I  expect  from  him. 
1819.   Nerer  can  he  hare  a  finer  opportunity  of  earning  his 
marshars  baton." 

These  orders  placed  \'aiRlaiiirae,  when  they  came  to 
Forces  under  be  executed,  iu  a  situation  of  great  danger  tbougli  of 
the  utmost  importance.    He  bad  at  Pima  52  battalions, 
29  squadrons,  and  80  guns  ;  and  they  mustered  27,000 
infantry  and  3000  horse.    The  Emperor  put  under  him, 
in  addition  to  his  own  corps,  a  division  of  St  Cyr's 
corps,  a  brigade  of  Victor  and  Oorbineau^s  cavalry,  which 
brought  up  his  force  to  fully  40,000.    Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Drebd«  n,  Mortier  was  advanced  to  Pima 
with  the  Young  Guaid,  32,000  strong,  distant  about 
eight  leagues  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  support  him 
Atig.2DL   if  necessary.   The  Emperor,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
orders  to  St  Cyr,  Marmont,  Victor,  and  Murat^  to 
follow  close  on  the  enemy's  footsteps,  and  drive  them 
Vis  iS'  '^'      towards  Toplitz,  where  he  expected  A'aiidanime  would 
Thi^,  .v\i.  be  ready  to  receive  them.    This  d(jne,  he  halted  the 

327,  :jJH  ;        ^  . 

BoJt.  40,'   Young  Guard  at  Pirnay  leaving  Vandamme  to  pro- 
L  isB,     secute,  alone  and  unsupported,  his  peiilous  movement 
into  the  rear  of  the  Allied  army  at  TopUtz.^ 
^       That  village  was  thus  destined  to  become  the  theatre 
GTwtin-  of  events  not  less  important  in  their  consequences  than 
fhrpol^*-  the  victory  of  Plata3a,  or  the  battle  of  the  Mctaurus. 
T«pJiu.     -^11        roads  from  Saxony  into  Bohemia  over  the 
Erzgebirge  range  lead  to,  and  intersect  each  other  in, 
TopUtz,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
southern  side  in  the  Bohemian  plain.     If,  therefore, 
Vandamme  could,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  make 
himself  master  of  that  important  point  before  the  Allies 
reached  it,  lie  would  be  in  a  situation  to  prevent  their 
retiring  columns,  detached  from  each  otlier  and  toiling 
through  the  passes,  from  debouching  from  the  mountains ; 
while  Murat,  at  the  head  of  his  redoubtable  horse,  and 
Victor,  on  the  right  road,  and  Marmont  and  St  Cyr  in  the 
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centre,  pressed  the  rear  of  their  columns ;  and  Mortier,  oeap. 
with  the  Guard  on  the  left  road,  could  advance  nnop-  ^ 

posed  to  Vandarame's  support.    Tliej  inight  thus  be  ex-  wia. 
posed  to  almost  certain  ruin  wlien  attacked  in  rear  and 
blocked  up  in  frout,  while  entangled  with  manj  thou- 
sand carriages  among  those  narrow  defiles  and  inhospi- 
table ridges.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  French  nnder 
Vandamme  were  defeated  bj  the  retiring  masses  of  the 
Allied  Grand  Army,  who  would  of  necessitj  fight  with 
the  energy  of  despair  to  force  their  way  throui^l),  a  siill 
greater  catastrophe  miglit  be  apprehended  l)y  Napoleon, 
as  he  would  then  be  entirely  cut  oflP  from  the  Elbe,  and 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms  in  the  Bohemian  plains. 
Thus  both  parties  had  equal  motives  for  exertion ;  both 
saw  dearly  the  Tital  importance  of  the  contest ;  and  the 
meanest  soldier  in  the  ranks  was  as  strongly  impressed 
with  this  as  his  chief.    Van  damme  was  well  aware  of  the 
perils  with  wliich  his  mission  was  attended,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  resolution,  calm,  experienced,  and  gifted  with 
coup  (fceil  in  danger  :  he  knew  that  the  Young  Guard  ^g^'^ggj;: 
was  close  in  his  rear  at  Pima,  and,  never  doubting  thatg,'g°'*^^ 
he  would  be  supported  by  that  important  body,  he  boldly  ^^.j^^  ^ 
set  out,  hoping  to  win  his  marshal's  baton  nnder  the  walk  928,  m 
of  Culm/ 

In  the  race  to  Tuplitz,  however,  the  Allied  ironerah  ^ 
outstripped  Vandamme.    He  did  not  receive  intciiigcucc  Adv»noBto 
of  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  27th  till  mid-day  on  the  extnm'^ 
28th,  and  it  was  too  late  then  to  occupy  the  pass  in  force,  t^u/^ 
or  do  more  than  seize  the  heights  overhanging  it  on  the  ^' 
eastern  side,  from  whence^  as  already  mentioned,  he  was 
driven  by  a  viiroroiis  effort  on  the  part  of  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wirteniberg,  supported  bv  Ostcrniann  Tolstoy's  grena- 
diers.   I'hus  the  pass  was  opened  in  time  to  let  the  Rus- 
sian general  get  through  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Top- 
lits.    But  his  force  was  considerably  reduced  by  that  rude 
encounter,  and  still  more  by  the  extreme  fatigue  they  had 
undergone  during  the  preceding  week,  insomuch  that  they 
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csAP.  could  not  muster  above  14»000  sabres  and  bajonets  to 
^'     oppose  Vandamme,  who,  with  nearly  triple  the  force,  was 
1818.    descending  the  mountains  to  make  himself  master  of  Top- 
litz.    No  sooner  did  his  approach,  with  a  force  tliought 
to  be  OYerwhelmiug,  become  known  at  that  place,  where 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  whole  corps  dipUmalique  were 
assembled^  than  the  utmost  terror  seized  the  persons 
assembled,  with  the  exception  of  that  monarch  himself 
8u"  Jtim         alone  preserved  his  sa?}ff  froid.    The  corps  diplo- 
n'^t^ih'   ^^^^^7'^^  fliglit,  hurrying  across  the  fields 

Thicw,  xVi.  towards  Deutsch  Gejserberg  and  Laun,  and  nothing  but 
haiU.vii,  the  personal  presence  and  courage  of  the  King  preserved 
anything  like  order  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting  columns.^ 
^       Vandamme,  conceiving  he  had  only  a  beaten  army  to 
Van.      contend  with,  and  recollecting  the  words  of  Napoleon,  that 
tiret  battle  hc  shouM  not  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  rabble 
atCitbn.        fu*j:itives,  descended  from  the  mountains,  deeminfx  him- 
self advancing  to  a  certain  victory.    He  soon  found  bis 
mistake.    In  the  first  instance*  he  made  the  attack  with 
only  nine  battalions  on  the  Russian  left  wing,  which  was 
quickly  repulsed.    An  obstinate  action  now  ensued  along 
the  whole  line  :  the  French  general  brought  up  Duver- 
net's  division,  wliidi  restored  the  combat;  the  villages  of 
Straden  and  IVii^h n  iverc  taken  and  retaken  several 
timeS)  but  the  latter  hnaliy  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.    The  weight  of  the  French  attack,  however, 
was  directed  against  the  Russian  left,  which  was  violently 
assailed  by  Vandamme  in  jierson  vvitli  forces  tliree  times 
superior  to  those  to  whom   they  were  opposed.  The 
danger  was  extrenie  to  the  Allies  ;  the  Grand  Army  was 
ruined  if  the  Eichswalde  pass  was  reached.*    But  Oster* 

*  **  The  enemy  now  prawed  Oatermaun,  and,  having  occupied  tbe  village  of 
Knnpen,  nwnaoed  aeinire  of  ih«  embouchure  of  Ewhawaldc^  at  tbe  dirtence 

of  a  werst,  where  it  was  suj^jmsed  the  Prussian  corps,  &c.,  would  attempt  to 
break  out.  Tndi'*^!  the  (iaiiger  6ecrae<l  imminent,  for  the  whole  nrmy  still  ro- 
muiuod  fixed  iu  the  mountains,  unable  to  move  from  the  breaking  down  oi  car- 
riages and  otber  impedimenta.  Tbe  dkrtanoe  from  Eraopen  to  tbeir  embon- 
cburo  was  but  five  wersts,  and,  if  thnt  pass  was  gained,  ruin  was  inevitable  for 
above  a  hundred  and  fiftj  thousand  mea''-~WuBOii*a  Private  Diarjf,  u.  601. 
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inaim  brought  up  tlic  three  noble  rcirimciits  of  Russian  chap. 
Guards  —  the  Prcobazinskj,  Bonnet  d'Or,  and  Simon-  ^ 


efskj;  and  those  incomparable  troops  presented  a  barrier 
to  their  assailants  which  all  their  efforts  were  unable  to 
break.   In  yain  the  French  artillery  closing  to  within 

half-musket  shot,  made  huge  chasms  bj  discharges  of 
grape  in  their  ranks  ;  steadily  the  veterans  closed  to  tlio 
centre  as  the  apertures  were  made,  and,  standing  astride 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  still  presented  an 
undaunted  front.    Bj  this  heroic  resistance  time  was 
gained  for  the  arrival  of  Count  Diebitch,  who  came  up 
with  the  grenadiers^  and  the  Qrand-duke  Constantme 
with  some  cavalry  of  the  Russian  Guard.    By  their  aid 
this  formidable  attack  was  arrested  ;  the  Russians  re- 
tained their  positiuii  in  the  centre  ;  and,  late  in  the 
evening,  Yandamme,  finding  he  could  make  no  serious 
impression,  drew  off  to  the  position  from  which  he  had 
descended  in  the  forenoon  to  make  the  attacL  The 
conduct  of  the  Russian  Guard  on  this  occasion  never 
vas  surpassed.      A  body  of  troops,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  "  consisting  of  about  8000,  held  in  check  during 
the  day  at  least  30,000  men.    As  to  the  dauntless  con- 
duct of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  were  I  to  attempt 
to  describe  to  you  the  admiration  I  felt  at  witnessing 
their  reckless  bravery,  I  should  fail  for  words  to  ex- 
press it.   The  light  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  consisting  of 
the  l^olish  and  dragoon  regiments,  charged  columns  of 
infantry,  regardless  of  every  disadvantage  or  rule  of  mo-sto^mto 
dern  warfare.    If  the  troops  had  not  held  their  ground, ^,^g^ 
the  columns  of  the  army  and  the  artillery  retiring  to^;^^^^^j^ 
Altenberg  would  have  been  ruined.   The  admirable  con- 
duct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  this  occasion  was  the  theme 
of  universal  praise.   Ostermann's  corps  lost  3200  men  \m,  * 
the  cavalry  took  two  standards  and  400  prisoners."^ 

Had  Vandamnie  been  his  own  master,  or  been  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence,  he  w  ould  have  retreated 
after  this  rude  shock,  and  rejoined  the  Young  Guard  at 
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CHAP.    Pirna  before  any  more  formidable  masses  of  the  retrcat- 
^     ing  enemy  fell  upon  him.    But  the  imperious  commands 
1813.    of  the  Emperor  left  him  no  alternative  ;  he  was  compelled 
p,^^    at  all  hazards  to  push  on  to  Toplitz.    In  the  course  of  the 
turn.  Tor  the  josht  of  the  29th  he  received  a  fresh  order  from  BerUiier, 
uuieof    brought  to  him  by  an  officer  of  the  Swiss  etat-major, 
Aug.  30.    enjoining  him  to  push  on  witliout  delay  to  Tdplitz.  On 
his  arrival  there  lie  was  to  open  a  sealed  letter  delivered 
to  him,  which  he  was  aware  contained  his  brevet  as  field- 
marshal.  Thus  impelled  alike  by  authority  and  ambidoo, 
Yandamme  made  preparations  for  renewing  the  conflict 
with  his  whole  forces  on  the  following  day.  Knowing 
that  the  Young  Guard,  30,000  strong,  was  in  his  rear  at 
Pirna,  he  never  doubted  lie  would  be  supported,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  stubbom  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
anticipated  a  glorious  victory,  which  would  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  AlUes.  On 
their  side,  howeyer,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  made 
good  use  of  their  time.    In  the  course  of  the  night  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  from  his  headiiuarters,  which  he 
had  never  moved,  at  Topiitz,  had  virtually  obtained  the 
command  in  that  quarter,  sent  information  to  Kloist,  who 
was  still  in  the  mountains  near  Ebersdorf,  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  uiged  him  to  use  the  utmost  efiforts  to  gain 
the  hill  and  defile  of  Nollendorf,  through  which  the  road 
to  Pima  ran.  wliilc  the  enemy  was  ensraged  in  front  with 
the  Allies,  who  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Barclay  de  Tolly.    Orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
that  general  and  Ostermann  to  make  good  their  ground 
at  aU  hazards  at  Culm,  assuring  them  that  they  should  be 
strongly  supported  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  both  the 
tcat}i.237  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Guard.    Thus  the  two  armies 
238;  Thiers,  ^v^'erc  straiifrt'ly  interlaced  on  the  same  road  ;  desperate 

XVI.  Ml-  J  r 

833^0^^  blows  coidd  not  fail  to  be  interchanged  on  the  following 
Fain.ii.sir.i  day ;  and  victory  would  probably  remain  to  the  party 
m,^}^!'  who  was  able  to  bring  up  the  largest  masses,  and  strike 
the  hardest,  at  the  decisive  time  and  placc.^ 
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Vandamme's  dispositions  were  soon  made.  lie  took  chap. 
post  on  the  high  grtnuxl  iu  front  of  Culm,  looking  towaids  ^ 


Toplitz,  his  rijrht  restin?  on  the  raonntains,  liis  centre  isi^ 
crossing  the  great  road  to  Tdplitz,  his  left  in  the  plain  jieij^  on 
extending  tovards  the  hamlet  of  Kai'witz.    On  the  side  ^Jj^^*^,^ 
of  the  Allies,  the  Aastrian  diTision  under  Prince  Philip  ^^i^^'^^^^^o 
of  Hesse  Hombctrg,  with  the  whole  Allied  cayaliy,  was 
on  the  right ;  the  Russians  under  OstcrniaiiD,  wiili  the 
grenadiers,  in  the  centre  and  left  :  the  Russian  Guards 
in  reserve,  supported  by  a  great  battery  of  100  guns. 
CouDt  CoUoredo,  with  the  Ist  Austrian  corps,  had 
orders  to  make  a  flank  movement  to  his  right,  and 
then  to  turn  and  attack  the  enemy's  left.   Rleist^  with 
his  Prussians,  was  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  defile  of 
Nollendorf,  directly  in  the  enemy's  rear.    The  forces  thus 
accumulated  were  now  greatly  superior  to  those  of  tlie 
euemy  ;  they  amounted  to  fully  60,000  men,  while  the 
French  troops,  weakened  by  the  combats  and  fatigues 
of  the  preceding  days,  could  not  number  40,000.*  The 
Young  Quard,  by  Napoleon's  orders,  lay  inactiye  at 
Pima,  twenty  miles  in  the  rear ;  while  Vandamme, 
imprudently  tlirust  forward  into  the  licart  of  the  Allied 
army,  was  rombating  witli  forces  nearly  double  his  own, 
in  circumstances  where  defeat,  from  his  line  of  retreat  i  Mann.  v. 
being  cut  off,  was  utter  rum.    To  make  the  faulty  dis- ][!Jf;  Jol""* 
poeiticms  of  the  French  Emperor  complete,  he  committed  402 
what  Marmont  justly  calls  the  **  inconceivable  fault  of  not  {^^^ 
even  letting  Vandamme  know  that  he  had  recalled  hi8  888,'2a».  * 
Guard,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  supported."  *  f 

*   Lm  AUi^  supposaient  h  Vandsniintt  tout  au  plus  80,000  homuiw,  taadis 

qu'tl  cn  avail  -10,000  H<ms  la  main." — Tnirns,  xvi.  312. 

+  "  Ayaut  re<,u  la  nouvelle  de  r«Schec  eprouve  par  le  Mardchal  Oudinot 
devaut  Berlin  et  des  revers  du  Mardchal  Haodonald  aur  le  Kaizboch,  Napol6oa 
rAwlat  d« rsster, de  rtqtettet  M  09tde,e$U eut  U  tori intn^oMedenepu/mure 
jwnseitfr  Vandammf.  On  a  dit  qu'il  sViait  mis  en  route,  el  que  so  troiirant  tout 
k  coup  indisposd  il  avait  «Strograd<S.  Co  fait  est  inexact ;  et  le  Gi^iicral  Ocrsdorir, 
gdndral  Saxon,  m'a  declare  formellement  qui  u'ayout  pi^  quittu  uu  momeut  le 
pftlait  pendant  le  2S  et  89,  U  avait  la  owtitiide  abaolue  que  KapoUoii  n'^tait 
pas  amrti  ces  joura  Ik  de  Dresde.  La  Garde  Beule  aMtait  mSa  en  nuraveiBillt^  et 
il  la  r^pella  aiati  que  je  viena  de  dire.    Yandaonne  ae  tnmva  done  aeale  et 
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CHAP.      The  result  of  the  battle,  fought  under  such  ctrcum- 

^     stances,  could  not  bo  doiil)tfiil ;  important,  iudced  deci- 
1813.    sivc  of  the  campaign,  as  tlie  success  <rained  proved,  it  was 
Totaui  fint  l^ss  glorious  to  the  Allied  arms  than  the  heroic  resistance 
FiwSi.        ^^^^  Russian  Guards  and  grenadiers,  to  forces  double 
their  own  on  the  preceding  day.  The  French  left,  chained 
in  flank  by  the  Russian  cavalij  vhikt  engaged  in  front  by 
Colloredo's  Austrians,  fell  into  disorder,  and  was  cast  back 
upon  the  centre  in  tiont  of  Cuhn.    The  Austrians,  in  ad- 
mirable order,  advanced  steadilj  through  the  Frcncli  line, 
at  right  angles  to  its  front ;  and  Vandamme  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  stop  their  progress  by  a  fresh  brigade  which 
he  brought  up,  but  which  was  orerthrown  in  its  turn. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  were  gradually  but 
steadily  gaining  ground  on  the  rig] it,  over  their  adver- 
saries posted  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  had 
taken  three  gims.    Nothing,  however,  was  as  yet  decided, 
when  at  ten  o'clock  a  rolling  of  caiTiages  was  heard  on  the 
heights  behind,  on  the  road  to  Pima,  followed  by  the  dis- 
charges of  tirailleurs  on  either  side  of  the  steep  declivity 
by  which  the  road  passed.  The  French  soldiers,  believing 
it  was  the  Young  Guard  under  Mortier  coming  up  to  their 
support,  prepared  to  resume  the  oflensivc,  and  hoped  yet 
to  accomplish  their  mission  by  wresting  Tbplitz  from  the 
Allies.  The  latter  were  proportionally  depressed,  for  they 
did  not  venture  to  hope  it  could  be  friends  coming  in  this 
way,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  French;  and  the  impression 
was  univei'sal  that  it  was  fresh  troops  arriving  who  would 
wrest  from  them  a  triumph  otherwise  within  their  grasp. 
>Thie«,xvi.**  Vain  ilhision  !  terrible  awakening!"  says  Theirs.  Van- 
lit'.Msl  damiiie  hastened  to  the  rear,  never  doubting  he  was  to  meet 
'j^^Jjy^  the  Young  Guard,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  he  saw  the 
FiiB^i.'    -^^^^^^  uniforms!^    It  was  Kleist,  with  18,000  Pnissians, 
m,  'sir.  who,  having  been  informed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  of  what 
was  going  forward  at  Culm,  and  directed  to  operate  against 

Kans  appai  dans  la  plains  de  Culm.  Vainqueur  le  29,  il  fut  accabltf  le  SO  par 
let  forces  immeiufls  que  m  jeteront  sur  luL"— Mabmomt,  v.  H5, 
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the  French  flank,  had  left  the  chauss^  of  Altenberg,  along  chap. 
which  he  was  retiring,  toll  ) wed  by  St  Cjr,  and  taken  the  ^ 
hold  resolution  of  crossing  bj  mountain- paths  to  the  wis. 
Peterswalde  road,  which  he  reached  just  in  time  to  ap- 
pear on  the  rear  of  Yandamme  ia  the  Yery  heat  of  the 
action. 

Vandamme's  case  was  desperate,  but  the  stout  sol- 
dier  neither  lost  his  presence  of  mind  nor  gave  up  hoi>c.  TouiI defeat 
Having  consulted  with  General  Haxo,  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  form  his  troops  into  a  solid  mass,  and,  at  all  hazards, 
force  his  wav  tlnoudi  Kleist's  colamns.   To  efiect  this 
desperate  assault,  he  drew  back  his  two  best  brigades, 
Quvot  and  Rcuss,  which  had  been  advanced  to  tlic  front, 
aud,  forming  tlicm  in  close  column,  gave  tlieni  orders  to 
chaige  up  the  pass,  right  through  the  Prussians.  Du< 
nesme's  brigade  was  charged  on  the  left  with  the  onerous 
dutj  of  restraining  Oolloredo  and  Knoring's  dragoons ; 
while  in  the  centre,  on  the  heights  of  Culm,  a  large  battery 
was  placed,  supported  bj  the  brigade  Doucet,  with  in- 
structions to  fire  with  the  utmost  vi<,'our  on  the  Rus- 
sians under  Miiaradowitch,  who  were  opposed  to  them, 
and  when  they  could  resist  no  longer,  to  abandon  their 
gans  to  their  fate.   But  all  these  eflSDrts  were  unaTailing. 
"Schwartaenberg,"  says  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  'Entrusted 
Barclay  dc  Tolly  with  the  principal  direction  of  the 
attack,  atid  he  had  6000  grenadiers  of  the  Russians, 
2000  intantry,  and  4000  cavalry,  with  12,000  Austrians 
led  by  Colloiedo,  under  his  command.    On  all  sides  the 
attack  was  commenced  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
enemy's  line  was  turned  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the 
Austrians  under  Count  CoUoredo,  the  cavalry  charging 
repeatc'lly  :  while  upon  the  other  flank,  General  Miiara- 
dowitch, With  the  Russian  Imperial  (juard,  hussars,  and 
grenadiers,  forced  successively  every  position  which  the 
enemy  attempted  to  defend.    Upon  this  point  above  40 
pieces  of  artillery,  60  tumbrils,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
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CHAP,   bagf^age  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  RikssiaTis,  roni})lotel\* 
^     beaten  in  the  front  of  the  position,  and  intercepted  in  the 
1813.    rear  bj  General  Kleist,  Dothing  was  left  to  the  enemy  but  a 
8tow<^l'to  desperate  and  precipitate  dispersion.  Five  hundred  French 
w"h*^S.^t^^"®  dashed  throngh  the  Pnissiui  landwehr  up  the  pass, 
MJ^Thien,      actually  took  possession,  for  a  few  minutes,  of  the  whole 
x\-i.*546,    of  Kleist's  artillery,  but  it  was  iiiimediatelv  recovered  by 
ii.  sis,  817.  the  rapid  adrancc  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  cavalry.'** 
While  this  great  success  was  being  achieved  in  the 
Desperate  plain  lu  front  of  Culm,  a  still  more  decisive  advantage 
pali    wfts  gained  in  the  pass  in  rear.    The  Prussians,  seeing 
the  French  advancing  in  good  order,  and  with  a  firm 
countenance  against  them,  and  knowing  that  St  Cyr  and 
IVhiniiont  were  on  their  trace,  md  the  Young  Guard 
directly  in  their  rear  on  the  road  to  Pirna,  deemed  lliom- 
selves  surrounded  and  cut  oti*,  and  saw  no  chance  of 
safety  but  in  cutting  their  way  right  through  the  middle 
of  Yandamme's  corps,  and  so  regaining  the  road  to  Toplitz, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet    With  more  reason  Van- 
damme's  men  deemed  themselves  cut  off,  and  saw  no 
chance  of  escape  but  in  cutting  their  way  up  the  pass 
through  Kleist's  men.    Thus  the  two  armies,  equally 
desperate,  and  alike  determined  to  brave  all  hazards 
ratlier  than  surrender,  were  precipitated  on  each  other  in 
wild  confusion  in  the  ravine ;  the  Prussians  tumultuously 
pouring  down,  the  French  as  wildly  striving  up.  The 
defile  was  so  narrow  llial  there  was  no  room  to  ])ass  each 
other,  and  the  hostile  columns  fairly  met,  breast  to  breast, 
knee  to  knee,  each  striving  with  desperate  resolution  to 
force  the  way  through  the  other.    A  scene  of  matchless 
horror  ensued  in  the  goige.   Shut  in  between  its  mg* 
ged  hanks,  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  two  sides,  alike 
brave  and  desperate,  strove  to  force  their  way  through 
each  others  throng.    In  the  tumult  Kleist  was  seized  by 
the  French,  but  speedily  delivered ;  Vandamme  was  made 
prisoner,  and  huaiiy  retained  by  the  Prussians.  The 
broken  fragments  of  his  force  which  finally  emei^ged  from 
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this  military  chaos^  threw  awaj  their  arms  and  dispersed,  chap. 
making  the  best  of  their  waj  through  the  voods  and  ^ 
over  the  hills  to  Peterswalde,  where  they  foimd  shelter  wia. 

under  cover  of  St  Cyr's  corps.    But  they  arrired  in  a 
state  of  utter  disorganisation.*    Twelve  thousand  men  in 
woeful  plight,  and  without  tlieir  arms,  escaped  in  this 
manner  ;  7000,  with  Vandamme  himself  and  General 
Haxo,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  eagles,  and 
300  ammnnition-waggons,  were  taken.   The  total  loss  of  Ti.iek  xvi/ 
the  French  in  the  two  days  exceeded  20,000  men,  while  gf  ciJif  iV 
that  of  the  Allies  was  under  5000.  of  whom  3200  fell^^.'^^^ 
uiiiior  Ostermanu  on  the  hrst  day.    The  remains  of  Van- 
daiiimc's  corps,  after  this  disaster,  numbering  little  above  c»th.  m 
10.000  men,  were  placed  nnder  Count  Lobau's  orders/ 

This  glorious  Tictory,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  Tery 
time  when  decisiTe  successes^  as  will  immediately  appear,  ^^^^ 
were  gained  in  other  quarters,  uniTcrsally  raised  thevktoiy. 
spirits  of  both  the  officere  and  soldiers  in  the  Allied 
armies,  and  had  a  most  powerful  effect  on  the  future 
issue  of  the  war.    "  It  has  amply  compensated,"  says  Sir 
Charles  Stewart,  "  the  failure  before  Dresden,  and,  with 
Blucher^s  brilliant  Tictoij  on  the  Katzbach,  renewed  all 
the  former  enthusiastic  hopes  of  the  Allied  armies.^  Nor 
was  its  success  less  conspicuous  in  restoring  concord 
among  thciii,  and   lenioviiig  those  heai  ibuinings  and 
jealousies  which  were  beginning  to  spriiiir  up  after  the 
disaster  before  Dresden.    The  Prince  Kcgent  of  England 
now  sent  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  the  Emperor  of 
fiussia^  as  a  mark  of  his  high  esteem  and  r^ard ;  it  was 
conrejed  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  by  Sir  T.  Tyrwitti  who 
suffered  not  a  little  difficulty  in  reachin^if  him,  through  . 
the  execrable  roads  and  marching  columns  in  tlie  mouu-*^*^*^ 
tains.*    At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  of  Austria  con- 

*  "  Genmb  Fbilippon  and  Dnvernat  are  employed  in  ndlyiDg  whet  remeiiie 

of  their  troops;  their  number,  I  think,  ezoeede  10,000.    We  ere  famiebi^g 

them  with  cartridge-*  and  cannon  ;  indeed,  wo  would  put  them  in  a  respectable 
situation,  if  we  could  only  keep  up  their  spirite." — Si  Ctb  to  Bxbtbier,  31«( 
Avguti  1813 ;  St  Crt,  889. 
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CHAP,  ferred  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  on  the  Emperor  of 

^-    Russia  and  King  of  Prussia. 
MW.       Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who,  as  usual,  was  in  the  front  in 

AVound  aud  this  battle  on  the  second  day,  with  Colloredo's  corj:>s, 
strChJies  was  severely  wounded  in  the  tliigh  by  tlic  bui>^iinfr  of 
^'^^'^    a  shell  early  in  the  action,    lie  continued  in  the  held, 
howeyer,  till  the  irictoiy  was  secured  in  the  eTcnin^ 
when  he  was  conveyed  to  his  tent,  fainting  from  loss 
of  blood.   He  had  1>een  also  in  the  whole  battle  on  the 
preceding  day,  alongside  of  Ostormann,  when  with  the 
Russian  Guards  lie  made  so  glorious  a  stand  against 
the  forces,  then  three  times  superior,  of  the  enemy.  His 
gallantry  on  both  occasions  had  been  so  conspicuous,  and 
the  services  he  rendered  so  important  that  the  £mperor 
Alexander  soon  after,  as  a  special  mark  of  admiration  and 
esteem,  sent  him  the  decoration  of  tlie  fourth  class  of 
the  order  of  St  George  of  Russia^  ^vhich  was  conferred 
only  for  distinguished  services  in  the  held.    It  was  ac- 
companied by  an  autograph  letter  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
expressed  with  all  the  grace  and  felicity  for  which  he 
was  conspicuous,  such  as  few  British  subjects  have  ever 
^^'iiKwjjH.  received,  and  mIucIi  is  justly  preserved  ^vith  pride  among 
m'       the  many  honourable  trophies  in  the  archives  of  the 
Londonderry  family.^  * 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  August^  fraught  with  these 

*  «<T»Pun;  27  Apttmhre  1813. 

"M.  LK  G^N^RAL  Stf.wat^t, — J'iii  M  tCiiioin  comnic  toute  ronr.!^--  du  zole 
indff;dic;'!«'ble  que  vous  avez  dOpIoyd  dane  cctto  campagne,  ou,  toujourn  prtx*nt 
aux  chatnp  d'bouueur,  vnus  vous  Ales  fait  remarquer  daiiB  lea  eudroiU  lea 
plug  ozpoB^  par  lemig;  froid  H  U  pliu  belle  Talear. 

n  eefc  de  moa  devoirs  d'lionorer  d'wissi  brUUntes  qualitda,  ei  je  orois  vooa 
donner  une  prenve  do  la  justice  que  jo  leur  rendn  en  vouk  envorant  lea 
tnarquee  de  I'ordre  de  St  George  de  ia  quatridme  oiaase.  Vous  savez  qu'ellea 
ne  s*acoordeiit  qu%  la  vertu  mUitaire.  EUes  toub  rappeleront  le  mdmorabla 
)onr  de  Culm  oil  votre  nog*  ooul^  et  tone  lee  fantvee  qui  y  cot  eombetliis 
voua  verront  avco  plaisir  porter  une  d^oontion  qui  reppeUem  que  tous  etei 
pertag^  et  leurs  gloirca  et  leura  dangoi-s. 

**  Beceves  avec  cea  iimoiguages  particuliers  de  mou  estime  l  uMsuraiice  de 
mee  sentimens. — Auexaitdbx." 

The  original  of  tliie  letter  is  in  the  poweiMon  of  Fiidom  Anat,  Ufarrhloimw 
of  Loodondeny. 
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disastit>tis  consequences  to  Napoleon,  he  was  enga^d  in  chap. 
studying  the  map  at  Dresden,  and  anticipating  the  bill-  ^ 
liant  accounts  he  every  hour  expected  to  receive  from  iwa. 
Vaudamme  in  regard  to  his  operations  in  the  rear  of  the  R«e«^*or 
Allied  army.    **At  this  moment,"  said  lie  to  Berth icr, '^•f*^. 
**  Marmont  and  St  Cjr  must  have  driven  the  Austrian  j^j^t^**- 
reaiguard  on  Toplitz:  they  vill  there  receive  the  last 
ransom  of  the  enemy.   We  cannot  be  long  of  receiving 
news  of  Vandamme,  and  we  shall  then  learn  what  advan**  » 
tages  he  has  derived  from  his  fine  position.    It  is  by  him 
tliat  we  shall  finisli  in  that  quarter.    I  will  leave  there 
some  corps  of  observation,  and  recall  the  rest  to  head- 
quarters ;  and  I  calculate  that,  after  the  disasters  expe- 
rienced at  Dresden,  it  will  take  at  least  three  weeks  for 
the  army  of  Schwartzenberg  to  reoi^ganise  itself,  and  again 
take  the  field.  It  will  not  require  so  much  time  to  execute 
my  projected  movement  on  Berlin."    Such  were  Napo- 
leon's views  on  the  mornincr  of  a  day  big  with  his  fato 
and  that  of  the  world.    In  the  afternoon  disastrous  news 
began  to  circulate,  at  first  in  whispers,  then  more  openly, 
as  to  a  great  misfortune  which  had  occurred  beyond  the 
mountains.   It  was  even  said  that  Vandamme's  corps  had 
been  destroyed.    Soon  the  arrival  of  General  Corbineaa 
conliiuied  the  intelligence,  and  from  him  Napoleon  re- 
ceived authentic  details  of  the  action,  and  learned  that  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  so  far  from  retuniiTiir  to  Pramie  dejected 
and  defeated,  would  make  their  entry  bearing  with  them 
the  trophies  of  victory.    The  Emperor  received  the  intel- 
ligence calmly;  and  turning  to  Berthier,  said,   To  a  flying 
enemy  you  must  either  offer  a  bridge  of  gold  or  oppose  a 
barrier  of  steel ;  Vandamme,  it  would  appear,  could  not 
oppose  that  banner  of  steel.    Can  we  have  written  any- 
thing which  inspired  him  with  that  fatal  idea  of  descend- a2*)rs2L 
iug  into  Bohemia  \    Fain,  look  over  the  order-book."* 

"  No  one,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  ever  rose  from  an  ordi- 
nary situation  in  life  to  high  destinies,  without  jgreat  and 
commanding  qualities  in  his  mind  being  blended  with 
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OEAP.  meannesses  which  would  be  inoonceivablc  in  private  life." 
^    Napoleon  was  a  remarkable  example  of  this  singular  bat 
1818L  jost  observation.   He  made  it  an  inTaiiable  rule  never  to 
Ntpd^'t  a^iu^it     bad  judged  wroDg  in  anything,  and,  with  what- 
'•^^gj^eyer  injustice,  to  lay  the  blame  of  eyery  disaster  which 
damme  for  occurrcd  ou  others  rather  than  bear  any  part  of  it  him- 
nf  ordmu   self.    Understanding,  accordmg  to  the  first  account,  that 
Vandamme  was  killed,  he  immediately  began  laying  the 
whole  blame  on  that  ill-fated  officer.    He  positively 
maintained,  verbally  as  well  as  in  writing,  that  he  had 
giyen  him  positive  orders  to  intrench  hiitiftcU  on  tlie 
summit  of  the  mountains,  and  not  enirulf  liiinsolf  at  tlieir 
feet.*    This  was  entirely  false ;  so  far  from  having  given 
Vandamme  any  such  order,  he  had  enjoined  upon  him 
directly  the  reverse — ^namely,  to  march  direct  on  Toplitz, 
at  their  feet,  where  he  would  cover  himsdf  with  glory,  and 
liud  liis  marshal's  batoD.t  Nay,  on  the  yery  day  on  which 
the  disaster  occurrcd,  Najioloon,  so  far  from  being  igno- 
rant of  what  Vandauime  was  doing,  had  written  to  St  Cjr 
a  letter,  in  which  he  recounted  with  satisfaction  tlic  9\\c- 
cesses  gained  by  Vandamme  the  day  before  in  the  plain 
dose  to  Oulm  over  Ostermann.^  Napoleon's  attempt^  there* 

*  "  This  unhappy  Vandamme,  who  MeoiB  to  bave  been  Idlledi  had  not  laft  • 

mngle  ncntinol  n|'on  the  mountains,  nor  a  reserve  in  any  quarter;  he  engiilfed 
himseli  in  a  hollow,  without  feeling  his  way  in  any  manner.  If  he  had  only 
left  four  bftttaliooa  tod  four  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  heights  in  rear,  this  dici- 
•Iter  would  not  hvn  occorred.  I  bad  given  him  poeitive  ordtts  to  intrai«Ai 
himeelf  on  the  huighta,  and  eucamp  his  corps  there,  and  send  down  into  Bobo> 
ruin  nothing  but  parties  to  dii^(}uiet  the  enemy  and  obtain  newiu" — ^NaFOLBOH 
to  fc>T  Ctb,  SepUmber  1, 1813;  St  Cvb,  iv.  392, 

f  **  Mafch  direct  to  Ttfplits ;  you  will  cover  yonrself  with  glory.  Do  not  lei 
jounelf  be  imposed  on  by  a  rabble  of  fugitives." — BERTniER  to  Vandammb, 
A%i4TV^»t  29,  1S13.  "  Aujourd'hui  29,  h  six  heures  du  matin,  lo  General  Van- 
damme a  attaqud  le  Prince  de  WUrtemberg  prfe  de  Hollt  ndorf ;  il  lui  a  fait 
1000  priBOtmiers,  pris  quatre  pieces  do  canon,  et  Ta  mdne  battaut;  c'^taieot 
loM  Bmta.  Le  CMnfol  Vandamme  mardiait  aur  Tdplits  avec  toot  aon  oorpo. 
Le  O^ndral  Priuce  de  Reuss,  qui  commandait  une  de  nos  brigade^  %Mi  tud. 
Je  VOU8  ^cria  cela  pour  votre  gouvcrn«.  Le  Odn^nil  Vandamme  m©  mando 
que  I'dpouvanto  csat  dans  toute  I'armdo  Itusse."— Nai'oleox  au  Roi  DE  Naples, 
29  J<Kt«  1813}  TBXKB8,  xvL  856, 857. 

t"l  have  reoeived  your  letter  of  the  6th  from  lUdnhard  Qrimme»  in  whioh 
you  describe  your  position  beliin<l  tlio  Otli  rorpf,  [Marmont's].  The  intcntioa 
of  ilia  Miyeaty  u  that  jou  support  the  6th  corps ;  but  it  ia  dceirable  that  jon 
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fore^  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on  a  braTe  soldier  gkap. 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  dead,  is  founded  on  an  entire  ^ 
fabrication ;  but  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  ^9£k 

justice,  his  letters  remain  to  convict  him  of  a  far  more 
serious  offence  than  a  military  enor — viz.,  the  coining  a 
deliberate  falsehood  to  relieve  himself,  by  charging  a  mis- 
fortune of  his  own  creation  on  the  head  of  a  gallant  lieu- 
tenant, forced  to  incur  it,  whom  he  belieTed  at  the  time 
to  be  no  more.* 

In  truth,  this  miKtary  error  was  one  of  the  gravest  kind,     ^  ^ 
and  was  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  eflect  on  his  Crtai  erroi 
future  fortunes.    lie  sent  Vandamme  forward  with  a  fm  cc  ^Zlit^hj 
which  did  not  exceed,  at  the  very  utmost,  40,000  men,  ^"^'po*****- 
directly  into  the  rear  of  the  Allied  army,  100,000  strong, 
who  were  forced  to  fall  upon  him  with  the  energy  of  despair 
in  order  to  effect  their  retreat  into  Bohemia.  He  did  this, 
too,  when  he  had  the  Young  Guard,  30,000  strong,  only 
nine  leagues  in  the  rear,  which  he  halted  when  within 
reach  of  decisive  success,  and  allowed  to  remain  inactive 
at  Pima.    Even  worse  than  this,  he  had  committed  what 
^farmont  justly  calls  the  "  inconceivahle  fauU  "  of  not 
having  informed  Vandamme  that  the  Young  Guard  had 
been  halted,  and  still  leaving  him  under  orders  to  advance 
alone  and  unsupported  to  Tdplitz.    Napoleon  himself  ad- 
mitted, contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  to  St  Cyr  a  few  days 

should  Hclect  for  that  purjMiso  a  n'arl  to  the  left,  Ix  twopij  tho  Duko  of  Jl;igxi8a 
and  the  corps  of  GeueitU  Vaudauiuc,  who  hiiA  uLiiaiucd  great  Buccc&scji  over 
the  raemy,  and  made  9MK)0  ptuonenL**— Birtbub  toSn  Ctr,  A  uguat  30, 1818 ; 
St  Cyp,  iv.  888. 

'  "  On  ne  savait  pas  ce  quV'tixiciit  devenus  Haxo  ct  Vondamtne  :  on  all.iit 
jusqu'k  los  croire  morts  I'une  et  I'autre.  L«  secretaire  du  Odndrol  Vandnmmo 
ajaui  nptra,  Kapol^  St  aaiair  lee  papien  GMnM  poor  en  exiraire  sa 
oormpondanoe  ndliUir^  et  etUever  la  preuve  da  ordre§  enroyS*  d  eel  ittfor' 
tuni.  Kapoleon  ent  tnflrne  la  faiblefisc  dc  nier  Tordrf  dnnn(5  de  h'avrxnccr  Rur 
Toplitz,  et  saoB  toutefois  accabler  Vimdainino,  en  le  pliiif^nant  au  coiitrairc,  il 
^crivit  tous  lea  chefs  de  curpd  que  ce  gtSuci-al  avait  u:^\x  pour  inutructiuu  de 
•*arrH«r«ur  1m  hauteun  d«Cttlm,  mab  qu'entntn^  par  tropd'ardattr,  U  a'^t 
cngag^  en  plaine,  et  s'dtait  perdu  par  exc^  de  aya.  La  l^t  auUientiqiM  qua 
nous  Rvons  prdacntd  protivc  la  fau«:set<5  de  cos  aBHertions,  imogin^es  pour  con- 
server  a  Napol^n  one  autorito  sur  lea  esprits,  dont  il  avail  en  ce  moment  be- 
arin  plus  qua  Jamaia."— THnnB,  xvi  400, 401. 
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CHAP,   after,  that  he  had  committed  a  great  fault,  and  missed  the 
^     opportunitjof  striking  a  dedsiTe  blow,  bj  halting  the  Young 
isii   Guard  at  Pima  on  the  28th  *  Had  he  not  done  so,  that 
formidable  bodj  of  veterans  would  have  come  on  the  field 

in  the  very  middle  of  the  battle  on  the  30t!i,  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  Prussians,  and  tlie  fate  wlncli  ijcfell  Vau- 
damme  would  have  been  that  of  Kleist.  What  would  hare 
been  the  &te  of  the  Allied  armj,  if,  when  descending  in 
confusion  and  disorder  the  passes  of  the  Boehmenrald 
they  had  found  the  Young  Guard  and  Vandamme,  70,000 
strong,  flushed  with  victory,  prepared  to  stop  their  progress 
in  front  of  Toplitz  ?  Then  was  the  crisis  of  NapoleoD  S 
fortunes.  Disaster  great  and  irreparable  would  have  be- 
fallen the  Allied  armies,  and  the  consequent  disunion  of 
their  councils  would  hare  led  to  a  peace  glorious  to  France, 
and  destructiye  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.t 

In  truth,  the  error  committed  by  Napoleon  on  this  oc- 

*  *'  The  Emperor  ■dmitt«d  to  m«,  in  oonrertaUon  on  the  7tb  September, 
fhfttif  he  bed  not  haltedbis  Guard  at  Plrna  i>u  the  2$th,  but,  on  the  contniy, 
followed  it  up  on  the  trnces  of  ^'alu^a^^tIIlo,  he  would  have  found  ii  frreat  oppor- 
tuoity  of  ethkiiig  a  blow  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  To|)litz." — iii  Cyb,  iv.  137* 
188. 

f  Tbveo  of  tbe  ftblesi  militeiy  bistofuuw  of  Frano»i  wbo  w««  eU  ecUvely 

engaged  in  theae  very  operationH,  conenr  in  admitting  the  gmve  fault  committed 
by  Napoleon.  St  Cyr  says  :  "  On  the  29Lh,  in  the  evening,  the  Emperor  muKt 
have  known  that  Vondamme  had  fought  the  whole  day,  not  only  againat  Oater- 
nwmi,  but  tbe  foreee  wbieb  Barchy  bad  brought  up  to  his  support  Be  bad, 
tbereforey  tbe  wbole  of  that  night  to  make  bia  dispoaitiona,  whicb  a  man  aacb 
as  he  could  c.i.sily  have  done  in  an  hour;  and  if  he  had  conceived  the  position 
of  Vandnniuie  liaz.irdoiis,  as  unquestionably  it  was,  h*»  had  time  to  draw  his 
corps  back,  or  8up{>ort  it  by  his  Guard.  The  latter  corps  could  have  marched 
to  Kollendorf  or  Peterswalde  in  a  few  bours;  tba(  la,  before  KleUt'e  FruBaiaziB, 
who  were  encnmpod  on  tbe  nigbt  of  tbe  29Ui  at  FUntenwalde,  bad  come  iipu" 
—  St  Ctii,  iv.  129. 

Jomiui  says  :  "  Vaodamme'a  defeat  was  a  double  uii^fortune ;  for  it  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  an  evident  oblivion  of  tbe  fint  principles  of  war,  which  proscribe 
tbe  imrmiit  to  extremity  of  a  beaten  enemy.  Kapoleon  dbould  unqueatioaably 

havo  pun'ucd,  d  Vovfrmirr,  tbe  defeated  army  of  the  Allied  sovereigns.  There 
sK-xfi  the  vital  point  of  tbe  war;  all  the  rest  was  merely  secondnn,-,  and  could 
have  been  repaired.  There  also  was  the  greatest  chance  of  disorder  from  tite 
namber  of  cbieft  wbo  oomminded  the  different  corps.  If  be  liad  quitted  Pirna 
to  fly  to  tbe  relief  of  Mnedonald,  routed  on  the  Katzbach,  the  proceeding  would 
have  been  at  least  intelligible,  but  he  did  not  then  Inuw  of  it;  and  hi.-;  return 
to  Dresden  from  Pima,  having  no  other  object  but  to  ]»rei  uie  the  uiaixh  upon 
BstUDi  was  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  his  whole  career,    luilupeudtut  of  ita 
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casion  was  so  enormous,  and  so  much  at  Tariance  vith  the  ohap. 
usual  ability  and  foresight  of  his  military  operations,  that  ^ 
it  would  be  altogether  inconceirable  were  it  not  explained 

by  another  princi])lo,  not  less  couspicuous  than  military  simiua*- 
talent  in  his  character,  which  was  an  overbearing  ^^'^  P'>^i-^nJ*^^" 
tion  and  self-confidence  which  led  him  to  brook  no  delay,  ®" 

venture  upon  everything  at  once.  In  pursuance  ofAus^^Q. 
this  strongly-marked  and  irresistible  propensity,  not  con- 
tent with  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army, 
which  was  in  a  manner  within  his  power,  he  resolved  an 
a  simultaxLom  attack  on  Berlin.  He  thought  a  great 
imprcsisiou  would  be  produced  in  Europe,  and  the  pre^tif/e 
of  his  power  efiectually  restored,  if,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  himself  defeated  and  drove  back  the  Allied  Grand 
Army,  one  of  his  lieutenants  routed  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  damped  the  zeal  of  the  Prussians  by  the  cap- 
ture of  their  capital  in  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  sent  the  most  positive  orders 
to  Oudinot,  who  commanded  tlie  armv  destined  to  act 
against  Berlin,  to  commence  operations  the  moment  the 
armistice  expired;  and  it  was  to  clear  his  right  flank  from 
disquietude  while  this  important  blow  was  in  course  of 
being  struck,  that  he  made  the  morement  in  person  against 

cutting  short  tlie  fruits  of  victorj,  it  became  the  principal  cause  of  Vaadamme'a 
defflBt**— JoMtNX,  Vie  de  Napd^on^  iv.  403,  404. 
Marshal  Uarmont  aaji :    NapoliSon,  aprte  aToir  mia  en  route  ea  Qanle,  <taiC 

restd  ii  I")re8(l(^  inccrfain  siir  re  qu'il  ferait.  Ayant  n  Ion  iinuvellos  <lo  I'drhec 
<5prouvC'  par  Mnn,'chiil  ()u<Jinot  devant  Berlin  ct  des  rever.s  dii  Marechal  Mac- 
duuald  Hur  la  Katzbach,  il  retiolut  Ue  renter,  do  mppeler  m.  Garde,  et  ii  eut  lo 
tort  incrt^bte  de  ne  pee  fum  pr^Tentr  Yandamme.  Si  la  Garde  eut  anivi 
Vandammo,  Kleist,  pris  entre  St  Cyr  et  la  Qnrdo,  lucttait  bas  Ica  armes,  et 
Vandainme  cut  battu  lo  30  Irs  divcra  corps  qui  I'ont  attaqui'.  Mais  bien  j)lu9 
ai  la  Qarde  eut  joint  Vandamme  le  29,  pendant  qu'il  6iaiX  victoheux,  il  aurait 
pa  ae  porter  en  avaot»  et  ae  trouTer  ainn  au  milieu  de  toutea  lee  forcee  enne- 
mies,  qui  itaioDt  aana  orgaoiaatioQ  et  dana  une  enti&re  confusion  par  auite  dee 
diffieultds  do  la  retraite.  Touto  rartillcrie  marchalt  i.-deiucnt,  ses  troupes 
descondaient  par  detacbcmcnts  eu  suivant  tons  K-s  s-euticrs  praticablc.  II  !i'y 
avail  |>a4  le  29,  30,000  huuimea  k  mettre  rcguliciemeut  en  bataille  dum  ia 
plaane.  C^tait  un  de  cee  eoupe  de  fortune  eomme  il  en  arrive  en  un  ai^de 
de  guerre.  Tout  le  matdrid  aurait  6i6  pris,  et  tout  se  scrait  disperse.  Dea 
reproches  reciproques  fmraient  servi  h  toiit  dissoudre  ^  tout  d&organiRer.  La 
fortune  en  a  ordonnd  autrerneut,  mais  le  seul  coupable  ot  le  veritable  autcur 
de  U  oaUwtiopbe  c'eat  Kapolfoa."— UaBHOUt,  v.  165, 167. 

VOL.  11.  D 
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OEAP.   Bluclier,  which  was  interrupted  bj  the  Allied  advance  upon 
^    Dresden.    But  in  directing  this  invasion  of  Pmssia,  the 
181IL    French  Emperor  entirely  miscalculated  the  resistance  the 
invading  army  was  likely  to  experience  from  the  enthu- 
siastic spirit  aiul  }>atriotic  dcvotiou  of  the  Prussian  people. 
He  reckoiicd  on  Bcniadotte  having  only  85,000  men  under 
his  orders,  including  those  under  Waluiodcn,  watching 
Davoust  in  Ilambuig,  which  would  have  left  him  not  more 
than  60,000  to  cover  Berlin.   But  instead  of  this,  the 
Crown  Prince  had  80,000  men  under  his  immediate 
command,  including  20,000  excellent  cavalry,  independent 
of  the  troops  observing  IJainburg  and  blockading  the 
»Thier»,x%i.  fortresses  on  the  Oder.    Oudinot  had  not  more  than 
m^uSJttc'K  70,000  men  with  him  ;  and  although  a  large  part  of  the 
Official  Re-  Allied  force  was  landwehr  and  new  levies,  which  could 
73^Ho'J.  ^^^J  ^  relied  on  under  a  heavy  fire,  yet  a  lai^  part  of 
^^j^   the  French  army  was  composed  of  conscripts  just  aa  inex- 
fia        perienced,  and  by  no  means  equally  animated  by  patriotic 
or  enthusiastic  feeling.^ 

Bernadottc,  who  was  quite  sincere  whh  the  Allies  up 
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BMtiaof    to  a  certain  point — namely,  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 


Ovom 


French  from  Germany,  though  with  as  little  interference 
Attg.  2a    ^£  ^jj^  Swedish  troops  as  possible — ^took  his  measures  with 
great  judgment  to  resist  the  enemy  and  cover  the  Prussian 

capital.  On  the  1 7th  August,  in  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate attack,  he  assembled  his  forces  at  Ruhkdorf,  in 
front  of  Berlin,  in  a  good  position,  and  there  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  concentration  of  so  large 
a  body  of  men,  however,  was  the  work  of  time;  and  before 
it  was  completely  effected,  the  French  were  upon  him,  and 
gained  considerable  successes  in  the  outset.  But  every- 
thing was  soon  supplied  by  the  ardour  and  entliusiasm 
of  the  Prussians.  Oudinot,  who  directed  his  march  from 
Baruth  by  Luckenwalde,  attacked  on  the  2.'^d.  Bertrand, 
with  the  French  rights  in  vain  assailed  Blankeiifeide,  but 
Reynier  with  their  centre  won  Qross  Beeren.  Bulow, 
however,  who  had  a  corps  of  nearly  30,000  men  under 
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his  orders^  without  waiting  for  orders  from  Bemadotte,  chap. 
of  whose  lojaltj  he  had  strong  suspicions,  countermarched  ^ 
from  the  left  to  the  centre,  and  fell  on  Reyuier,  whose  mis, 

18,000  men,  at  Gross  Beeren,  were  established  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Allied  line,  and  totally  defeated  him, 
with  the  loss  of  13  guns  and  2000  prisoners.  The 
arriral  of  Oudinot's  own  corps  from  the  French  left 
alone  averted  an  utter  rout.    The  total  loss  of  the 
French  in  this  hattle  exceeded  10,000  men.*  After 
this  check,  which  taught  him  the  quality  of  the  troops 
with  ^vhich  he  liad  to  deal,  Oudiiiut  drew  back,  under 
the  cannon  of  AVittenbcrg  ;   and  this  induced  a  still 
greater  disaster,  for  10,000  JSaxona  and  Bavarians  in  his  ^^^'[^^^Jj; 
army,  ill-affected  to  the  French  cause,  disbanded  and  fled  jj^^?^^' 
to  the  Elbe,  exclaiming  '*  Sauve  quipeut"   Great  part  of  J^^^^'j^""'* 
them  never  rejoined  their  colours,  but  entered  the  patriot 
ranks  of  Germany ;  and  the  whole  Saxon  prisoners  in  p^H't 
Berlin,  in  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  tliis  success,  enlisted  JJl**^"*  ^ 
in  the  same  ardent  bands.' 

Thus  terminated  Napoleon's  boasted  march  to  Berlin, 
which  was  to  have  entirely  reinstated  his  affairs,  punished  Real  «*u«j 
Bemadotte  for  his  defection,  and  turned  the  patriotic  ^-^l^l^of 
songs  of  the  Prussians  into  lamentation  and  mourning/*^ 
So  set  was  the  French  Emperor  upon  this  achievemeut, 
that  he  sacrificed  to  it  tlic  whole  fortunes  of  the  cam- 
paign.   The  first  question  which  he  asked  when  he  re- 
turned to  Dresden  on  the  26th  was,  "  Whether  there  was 
any  news  from  Berlin  V  and  it  was  for  the  same  object 
that  he  halted  the  Young  Guard  at  Pima  on  the  28th, 
and  returned  himself  to  Berlin,  when,  bj  simply  moving  it 
on  in  support  of  Vandamme,  he  would  have  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  AUied  Grand  Army,  and  terminated  the  war  by 

*  "  Uqo  douzaine  do  mille  homines  4taieut  lea  una  tnorta  ou  blcseds  sur  le 
oLftin|>  de  bataille  de  Orow  Beeren,  let  autres  diflpen^  rar  le«  rotttes  dam  un 

^tat  de  complete  ddbnndade  Ceei  tout  au  plus  ai  lea  troiH  corps 

dVirrv'r'',  111  ciivalcrie  du  Due  de  Padonc  cotnpriBC,  prdsentuicnt  cu  ligtie  52,000 
hummcs,  au  lieu  dea  .6^000,  qu'ils  comptaicut  k  la  reprise  des  hostility"— 
Thi£J18,  xvL  421,  422. 
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CHAP,   a  thunderbolt  like  Austerlitz  or  FriedlancL    His  conduct 
^     in  not  doing  so,  and  thus  foregoing  the  greatest  opportunity 
ins.    of  his  life»  vas  a  part  of  the  same  character  which  led  him 
to  cii<^'ag6  simultaneously  in  the  inyasion  of  Andalusia 

and  Portugal  in  1810 — \vliich  iiiade  him  leave  Portugal 
to  attack  Valcntia  when  Wellington  >vaj5  lliieateniiig  Leon 
in  1812,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  Spain — and  to  in- 
vade Russia  when  the  deTouring  cancer  of  the  Peninsular 
var  was  still  unhealed,  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  French 
em  J)  ire. 

^  While  ihesc  important  events  were  in  progress  in  Bo- 
Advaocc*  of  hernia  and  Prussia,  a  disaster  of  a  still  more  stunnini{ 
of^in^t  character  was  incurred  ou  the  banks  of  the  Katzbach. 
niuchcr.  j^i^poieon  was  nowise  answerable  for  this  calamity,  for 
the  instructions  which  he  had  left  to  Marshal  Macdonald, 
when  he  left  the  armj  to  go  to  Dresden,  were  of  the  most 
sensible  description.^''  The  force  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Macdonald  aim  (nitcd  to  7.j,000  men,  form- 
ing the  corps  of  tliat  marshal  himself,  Ney,  and  LauristOD, 
besides  12,000  men  under  Pouiatowski,  stationed  in  com- 
munication with  him  at  Zittau,  on  the  Bohemian  frontier* 
to  guard  the  defile  bj  that  place  into  Bohemia^  whither 
Napoleon  at  that  time  intended  to  tarn  his  steps.  The 
Euipcror  never  doubted  that  with  this  force  he  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  die  task  assigned  to  him,  which  was  to 
throw  back  Biucher  bej  ond  the  Jauer,  and  to  establish 
himself  in  strength  on  the  Bober,  between  Buntzlaa  and 
Lowenberg;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  armj  of 
Silesia  remoyed  from  Dresden,  and  prevent  it  from  mak- 
ing detachments  to  assail  Oudiiiol  iu  his  movement  on 
Berlin.     Macdonald  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 

•  They  wore :  "  To  conccotrato  his  troops  And  n&Tcli  towuds  tbo  oimny^ 

BO  aa  to  bo  ill  a  .situation  to  nfTbrd  aid  to  the  Grand  Army  in  ita  operations 
against  Dresden  or  li..lienr)ia ;  Inif,  if  attacked  hy  superior  forces,  to  ntiro  >'e- 
bind  the  Queiss  and  bold  Corlitz  ;  and  if  hard  pre&t>ed  ubcu  the  Emperor  waa 
&r  ftdnuieed  ia  hta  attack  by  Zittau  upon  Prague,  to  foifra  to  the  intraicliod 
camp  around  Dresden  :  keeping  iu  view  tLat  lii8  prindpol  object  ihould  be  to 
koop  his  comnmuication  with  the  Emperor."— NaPOLEON'S  Inttmetumi  to 
Macdonald,  Augiut  28, 1813;  Vauookcoubt,  L  U5, 
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opinion      to  his  strcn<:th  to  throw  back  tlic  enemy,  but  chap. 

in  so  dunig  he  exposed  himself  unnecessarilj  to  hazard.   ^  

Instead  of  obejing  his  orders^  which  were  to  keep  his  i&id. 
troops  as  much  as  possible  concentrated,  he  dirided  them» 
for  the  sake  of  conrenience  in  marching  and  getting  sup- 
plies, into  Jlife  columns,  which  advanced  on  parallel  roads 
over  a  front  twenty-four  miles  in  breadth,  stretching  from 
Schonau  to  Liegnitz.    The  centre  of  tins  straggling  army, 
under  Macdonald  in  person,  advanced  by  the  Wiithende- 
lieifise  on  Weinberg ;  the  right,  under  Lauriston,  moved 
on  Hennersdorf,  with  Puthod's  division,  detached  hj 
Schonau  and  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian  mountains ;  while 
the  lefts  led  by  Souham,  in  the  absence  of  Ney,  who  had 
been  taken  with  liim  by  the  Emperor  to  Dresden,  was  I'lJif"**^' 
ordered  to  move  hy  Lie£rnitz,  pass  the  K  atzuach  there,  vatid.y. 
and  fall  on  the  right  of  the  enemy ;  and  ^ebastiaui  8  cavalry  w.  373-4W. 
connected  Souham  with  the  centre. 

Blucber,  who  had  75,000  admirable  troops  well  in 
hand,  and  in  great  pait  concentrated  in  front  of  Jauer,Btuche^*« 
was  not  the  man  to  let  so  ^vourable  an  opportunity  of  ourlirvanco 
striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the  enemy  escape  him,  ^-^""g^""* 
and  fortune  singnhtrlv  favoured  his  designs.  No  sooner 
did  he  receive  information  that  tlio  Guards  and  cuiras- 
siers had  returned  towards  Dresden,  than,  riglitly  judging 
that  the  JSmperor  himself  was  with  them,  he  resolved,  in 
conformit  J  with  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  at  Trach- 
enberg,  to  resume  the  offensive  at  all  points.  He  directed 
his  three  corps  to  halt  in  their  retreat  and  recross  the 
Katzbach  in  three  columns  between  Goldberg  and  Lieg- 
nitz,— York  and  iSacken  on  his  right  moving  against  Lieg- 
nitz; Langeron  on  the  left  towards  Goldbei^.  On  learning 
the  near  approach  of  the  French,  the  veteran  Prussian, 
who,  with  York  and  Sacken's  corps,  was  now  close  to  the 
ravine  of  the  Neisse,  arrested  their  march  on  his  own 
side  of  tlie  plateau  of  Eichholz,  behind  a  low  range  of 
swelhng  heights,  which  effectually  screened  them  from 
observation,  and  there,  like  a  lion  in  cover,  lay  crouching 
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CHAP,  for  his  spring.    A  heavy  rain  and  thick  mists  which  eon- 
^     tinned  tlic  whole  day,  and  was  as  favourable  to  the  Allies 
1818.    licre  as  it  was  adverse  at  Dresden,  eminently  favoured  his 
Aug.  27.    ijgsigus  bj  entirely  shutting  out  his  troops  from  view.  The 
wished-for  opportunity  was  not  long  of  arriving.    A  part 
of  Macdonald's  men  had  crossed  the  Wutbende-Neisse, 
between  Weinberg  and  Kleui  Tintz,  when  Blucher,  seeing 
that  it  would  be  long  before  a  sufficient  number  could 
pass  over  in  sui>purt,  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  Wassil- 
chikiiff,  with  the  whole  Russian  cavalry  of  Sacken's  corps, 
fell  on  a  large  body  of  Sebastiani's  liorse,  who  had  crossed 
and  coTOred  Macdonald  s  left,  while  the  Cossacks  stole 
round  unperceiTed  and  assailed  their  rear.    Both  attacks 
proved  successful.    The  French  cavalry  were  speedily 
overthrown,  and  thrust  back  into  the  defile,  already  choked 
s»,^S^i' '^''^^  g^ins,  carriages,  and  men  ;  while  the  Allied  foot, 
oS^Sac-  now  joining  the  victorious  horse,  threw  themselves  upon 
Soli         infantry  of  Macdonald's  corps.    Charpentier'a  division 
iii  80,81 ;  ^as  soon  hurled  down  the  rocky  banks  into  the  roarine 
g9^<n^  Neisse  (WUthende-Neisse).   Many  were  made  prisoners, 
87U-S73.  '  twenty- six  guns  were  taken,  and  all  the  ammunition-wag- 
gons lost.* 

Souham,  who  was  marching'  on  tlie  French  left  towards 

52.  ... 

Defeat' of  Licgnitz,  licariug  the  roar  of  the  battle  on  his  rights 

with  iin- 

turned,  with  the  instinct  of  a  brave  man,  in  that  direc- 


tion, and  arrived  with  his  leading  division  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  of  Nieder  Grain  just  as  the  French  horse  were 

overthrown  on  the  plateau  opposite.  He  immediately 
united  his  men  to  the  reserve  of  Sebastiani  and  entered 
the  defile.  This  only  made  matters  worse.  His  infantry, 
with  Sebastiani's  reserve  cuirassiers,  got  through  the 
(^»iAe.  ^^A^t  monnting  the  opposite  side  in  tolerable 

Sell  iii  ^^^>  ^^^^  AS  ^^fij  i^hed  the  summit  and  were 
81^^  beginning  to  deploy,  they  met  the  fugitives.  In  vain  they 
878;  Orowe  endeavoured  to  make  openings  and  let  them  through; 
482-490.'  the  refluent  mass  broke  duwii  and  swept  away  every  at- 
tempt at  formation.^    Souham's  columns,  striving  to  gain 
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a  passage,  were  for  the  most  part  fairly  OTerwhelmed  chap. 

bj  the  torrent.  Such  as  succeeded  iii  rcachinfr  the  ^ 
crest  were  charged  bj  the  iUlied  cavalry  md  driven  i8i3. 
down  the  steep.  Two  remaining  divisions  of  his  corps, 
which  came  up  at  nine  at  nighty  and  crossed  over 
lower  down  the  Katzbac^h,  to  endeaTOur  to  restore  the 
combati  were  met  by  Sacken  and  forced  back  across 
the  ford. 

While  this  disaster  was  experienced  lu  tlio  French  ^ 
centre  and  left,  an  obstinate  conflict  had  been  maintained  Retreat  aod 
on  the  right,  between  Lauriston  and  Langeron,  towards  los<cs  of  the 
Hennersdorf.  The  numbers  there  were  about  equal ;  and 
both  sides  stood  their  ground  with  resolution.  Towards 
evening  Macdonald,  haying  learned  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  on  his  left,  gave  orders  to  Lauriston  to  retreat ; 
this  was  effected  in  good  order,  and  with  comparatively 
little  loss,  thonf;h  it  amounted,  when  lie  regained  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Katzbach,  to  twenty-two  guns,  his 
whole  ammunition -waggons,  and  2000  prisoners.  A 
serious  disaster,  however,  befell  Puthod's  division,  de* 
tached,  as  mentioned  above,  from  Lauriston's  corps^  in 
the  course  of  the  retreat  on  the  following  day.    On  arriv-  Not.  27. 
ing  at  the  banks  of  the  Bober,  he  found  the  whole  bridges 
swept  away  by  the  extreme  violence  of  the  iluuds  which 
descended  from  the  Bohemian  hills,  in  consequence  of 
the  storm  of  rain  on  the  preceding  day.    In  vain  he 
tried,  by  moving  down  the  stream,  to  find  a  passage  at 
some  practicable  point.  In  this  situation  he  was  speedily 
surrounded  by  the  victorious  divisions  of  the  Russians ; 
and  after  a  stout  resistance,  his  soldiers,  grown  desperate,  iThiers^xri. 
broke,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  river  to  endeavour  ?l**f7i'4R; 
to  save  themselves  by  swimming.    Part  escaped  in  this  q^'- 
manner  ;  but  3000  men,  two  eagles,  and  twelve  guns,  gj^jj^ 
with  their  whole  ammunition-waggons,  were  taken,  beside  8  gvron's  Offl- 
2000  killed  or  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  count 
river.*    In  the  course  of  the  day  forty  more  guns  were  sJSl!* 
taken,  making,  in  all,  103  guns  and  230  caissons  captured 
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OHAP.  during  the  battle  and  pursuit,  besides  18»000  prisoners 
^    aad  7000  killed  and  wounded/  * 
1813.      Such  was  the  terrible  disaster  of  the  Katzbach.  This 

Effbd.^of  succession  of  unexpected  misfortunes  following  each  other 
jjjj^jjj*  iu  rapid  succession,  made  the  greatest  impression  on  tlie 
Nftpoieon.  ardcTit  and  iMijuissioncd  soul  of  Napoleon.  Fur  several 
dajs  be  remained  silent*  mood}-,  and  contemplative, 
revolying  in  his  capacious  mind  the  chances  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  weighing  the  different  degrees  of  culpability 
which  he  could  impute  to  his  lieutenants.  In  truth,  the 
disasters  incurred  were  so  numerous  and  irreparable,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  he  almost  despaired  of  his  fortunes. 
Four  great  battles  had  been  fouglit  in  the  short  spare  of 
a  single  fortnight,  in  the  first  only  of  which  he  had  been 
Tictorious,  while  in  the  three  last  he  had  been  defeated  with 
tremendous  loss.  In  that  short  time  he  had  lost  80,000 
men  and  200  guns,  while  the  Allies,  on  the  field  at  least,  at 
the  very  utmost,  had  not  been  weakened  by  half  the  num- 
ber. Worse  still,  the  prestige  of  victory  had  passed  over  to 
the  other  side,  ^riic  successes  of  the  Allies  had  been  the 
last  in  this  fearful  strife  ;  their  gallant  bands  had  returned 
flushed  with  victory  to  Prague  and  Berlin  ;  all  Germany 
had  come  to  ring  with  their  songs  of  triumph.  Indescrib- 
able was  the  enthusiasm  which  these  circumstances  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  the 
Fatherland ;  they  at  one  blow  du abled  the  strength  of 
the  Allied  armies.  Na})oleon,  as  usual,  cast  all  the  re- 
sponsibility on  his  generals.  It  was  their  incapacity  and 
blunders  which  had  done  tlie  whole,  and  converted  a 
commenced  triumph  into  a  long  series  of  disaster&f  He 
was  in  an  especial  manner  incensed,  and  not  without 

•  "  L©  30  on  se  trouva  tous  r(5ii»i«  enr  In  p;aucho  rlii  Bober,  nrxia  at»  nom» 
bro  de  iiu,0()0  hommes  au  pius,  au  lieu  de  70,000  qu'oa  6tait  quelquM  joun 
auparavaut,  ct  nprU  aroir  laifls^  100  l^^oes  de  etnon  dans  let  fiuogeo.  .  .  . 
Kacdonald  ee  vit  done  sur  le  Bobor,  avee  50,000  soldata  d^couragda,  et  9000 
OU  10,000  tndnaidd  suivalit  Tai  nide,  ct  all^guailt  l»  d^fattt  do  iuails  |H>lir  M 
pas  reveDir  uu  dmpcau." — TuiKtui,  xvi.  377. 

+  "  Mon  cousin, — 31.  le  Due  de  Tarcut«  (Macdonald)  a'eat  laiaeC  poufiser 
■urQSrlite.  UMfafMMHble  qiw  joaoiaoUigtfdo  navoher  aur  BautMU 
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reason,  at  Oudiiiot,  for  the  senseless  dispersion  of  force  chap. 
which  had  led  to  the  check  at  Gross  Beeren,  and  the  ^- 
ccccDtric  subsequent  retreat  to  Wiitenberg  instead  of 
Toi^gan,  which  put  in  hazard  the  important  interior  line 
of  oommnnication  between  the  Qrand  Armj  and  that 
of  the  North,  and  endangered  those  of  Macdonald  If 
an  error  was  committed  bj  the  French  marshal  on  this 
occasion,  it  led  to  lu)  evil  results,    Bernadotte,  Avhoso 
(lark  and  tortuous  policy  was  now  renewed  in  consequence 
of  the  extrication  of  Berlin  from  immediate  danger,  Jg^'"^."- 
was  80  dilatory  in  his  moTements  after  his  victory,  that  ^"J^^^^jH^i 
on  the  4th  September,  eleven  days  after,  he  had  only  Jom  »v.4lit{i 
advanced  to  Rabenstein,  near  the  lOlbe,  a  distance  of  isol^^'*^* 
littlo  mere  than  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.^ 

it  was  already  evident,  from  the  turn  which  events  had  ^ 
taken,  both  that  Napoleon  had  judged  wisely  in  making  Cau»c8  of 
his  stand  on  the  Elbe,  and  establishing  himself  in  such  ^^!^^ 
strength  on  that  river;  and  that  he  had,  even  in  so  short  "1"^';^^. 
a  time  as  had  since  intervened,  lost  all  the  advantages 
with  which  his  position  there  was  attended,  and  rendered 
bis  situation  eminently  perilous,  by  his  grasping  and  over- 
bearing disposition  having  led  him  to  aim  at  impossibilt- 
Ues^  and  undertake  everything  at  once.   The  advantage 
of  the  position  and  wisdom  of  selecting  it  as  the  central 
point  and  base  of  his  operations,  had  been  decisively 
proved  bv  the  fact  that,  by  rendering  him  master  of  an 
iutcnor  hne  of  commuuication,  and  enabling  him  to  h\\ 
with  a  preponderating  force  upon  any  one  part  of  the 

ou  apr^s  demain.     Occnpcz  Jouc  promptcmcnt  Ics  positioM  cKfo&Bivw.** 
— Napoleon  to  St  Cyr,  Ut  Sfptrmher  1813  ;  St  Citr,  iv.  391. 

"Mod,  coo«ui,^£criTez  au  Prince  de  la  Moskwa  (Kcj).  Nous  venonsde 
VMcvoir  6m  iiout«11m  da  Due  de  R^gio  (Ondinot),  qui  a  jug6  oonveoable  de 
^f<oir  w  mettre,  It  deux  marcbo,  ainle.-^sus  dc  Wittenberg.  Le  r^ultat  de  ce 
moiirmrnt  intempestif  e^t,  q\ie  lo  corps  du  Cuik't.iI  Taiien/fit),  pt  \m  Tort  parti 
d«  UMa<}ucR,  Be  sont  ponda  du  cold  de  Luckau  et  de  Bautzen,  et  inqui<$tcnt 
Im  eoBUDumcaUoDs  du  Due  do  Torento.  II  est  vraiemcnt  difficile  d  avoir 
auiai  de  ttte  qne  le  Due  de  Reggie.  D  n*ft  point  en  abotder  rennemi ;  et  il 
^  tu  I'art  de  faire  duiiner  uii  de  ses  corpe  s^pardment  S'il  Teat  abord<5  fronche- 
f-'»nt,  il  I'aurait  partout  culbut^."  —  Xapot  f:om  to  BSETBIXB,  2d  JSepUmba" 
ibU;  Si  Ctb,  iT.  393;  and  Jomim,  iv.  417,  418. 
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CHAP,  circle  of  his  enemies,  it  had    ven  him  the  victory  OTer  their 
^     Graiid  Army  and  most  fonnidal>le  attack.    Notliinir  was 

isia.  wanting:  to  complete  liis  success  but  to  fulluw  up  tlie  great 
blow  then  struck,  and,  bj  completing  the  ruin  of  the  Grand 
Armj,  dissolve  the  Coalition  formed  against  Lim.  Ko- 
thing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  done  this ;  all 
that  was  required  vas  to  have  moved  the  Yonng  Guard, 
Poniatowski's  corps,  and  Vandanimc,  forming  a  mass  of 
75,000  combatants,  upon  Culm  and  Toplitz,  to  stop  the 
Grand  Army  in  its  retreat,  while  Murat,  Victor,  St  Cjr,  and 
Marmont  pressed  their  retiring  columns.*  Instead  of  this, 
he  adopted  the  fatal  resolution,  impelled  by  his  towering 
disposition  and  overweening  ambition,  of  striking  <m  three 
sides  at  once.  He  enforced  a  vigorous  offensive  on 
Oudinot  aerainst  Berlin  :  Macdonald  took  the  same  course 
against  Bluclicr  ;  wlnle  be  himself  was  launching  his  ric- 
torious  legions  on  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army.  But  his 
forces,  great  as  they  were,  could  not  suffice  for  the  triple 
strain,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  halt  the  Young  Guard  at  Pima,  in  order  to  be 
in  a  situation  to  support,  if  required,  Oudinot  in  his  ad- 
vance on  Berlin,  or  Macdonald  in  his  march  upon  Lieg- 
nitz.  The  result  was  that  bis  weighty  central  reserve, 
perfectly  adequate  to  have  turned  the  scale  in  any  of  the 
three  expeditions,  remained  inactive  while  they  were 
simultaneously  going  on,  and  disaster,  great  and  irrepar- 
able, was  incurred  at  once  in  Bohemia,  Prussia,  and 
Silesia,  in  consequence  of  its  want.  'I  hoic  was  here  a 
decided  deviation  fmm  military  principles,  not  in  select- 
ing the  Elbe  as  the  basis  of  his  defensive  warfare,  as  Sir 
Geoige  Cathcart  ai^gues,  but  in  neglecting  to  make  the 

*  "  At  Culm  *  Bays  Wilson,  "  each  putj  fomglit  with  a  resolution  smtablo 
to  the  magnitude  of  ite  object — the  preeervation  or  ruin  of  the  Allied  array 
(ii.  251 ).  Tiio  danger  secnied  immiuent,  for  the  whole  nnny  still  rcniained 
fixed  in  the  tnountaiiis,  unable  to  move  from  the  breaking  down  of  carriages 
Mid  oth«r  itnpedimeDtoi  Th«  di»taiioe  from  Kmnpcn  to  Ibeir  embouchure 
-^(iR  but  five  wersts,  and  \f  that  pau  mu gained,  mm  wot  intvilabU  /or  tAote 
m,m  mm"  {il  101). 
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proper  use  of  it,  hy  confiiiiiig  liiin-elf  to  one  offensive  at  chap. 
a  til  110,  ami  by  an  undue  disperiiiou  of  bis  force  when  the  ^' 


contest  commenced.  wis. 

So  set  was  Napoleon  upon  prosecuting  his  attack  on  Ber- 
lin, that  his  first  idea,  eren  after  all  the  disasters  which  he  Na|i£ii> 
had  sustained, was  to  reinforce  his  armj  there  bj  his  Gaards  Z'^n 
and  reserrea,  and  march  in  person  at  their  head  against  '■•«*w»>^* 
that  bated  capital.    Nothing  diverted  bini  from  this  de- 
sign but  the  advices  he  received  of  the  extent  of  the  losses 
sustained  bj  Macdonald  on  the  Katzbach,  which  proved 
to  be  so  serious  that  he  felt  himself  compelled,  much 
against  his  will,  to  direct  his  steps  with  the  reserres 
towards  Bautzen  and  the  banks  of  the  Boher.  Content- 
ing himself,  therefore,  with  reinforcing  the  Armj  of  the 
Nortli,  and  puttin^r  it  nnder  the  command  of  Nej,  whose  in- 
structions were  to  j)ush  on  and  occnpv  the  Prussian  capital 
at  all  hazards,  lie  himself  set  out  with  his  Guards  and  cuiras- 
siers, to  whom  were  added  Poniatowski's  corps,  which  was 
brought  up  from  Zittau  for  that  purpose.  The  united  force 
formed  a  mass  of  60,000  fresh  troops,  aU  in  the  finest  order, 
and  little  weakened  by  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  and 
raised  Mardonald's  armv  to  110,000  men.    At  the  same 
time,  Marmout's  corps  was  withdrawn  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  Allied  Grand  Armj,  which  had  retired  into  Bohemia, 
and  was  not  in  a  condition  for  some  time  to  renew  opera- 
tions, and  stationed  at  Hojerswerda,  midway  between  the 
armies  of  Nej  and  Macdonald,  to  keep  up  the  interior 
communications  of  the  Grand  Armv.    This  was  the  more  , 
necessary  that  a  body  of  Cossacks,  detached  from  Berna- '  iNaH«>n 
dotte's  force,  had  pushed  forward  and  captured  a  consider-  s\pt!  sf'* 
able  convoy  of  ammunition  between  Bautzen  and  Bischofs-  ctif 
werda,  in  the  yerj  centre  of  the  French  position.    Sixty  |si°*'n;|^* 
thousand  men,  under  St  Cyr,yictor,Lobau,and  Murat^  were  Xsii^f^ 
left  in  obsemtion  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia,  leenVSI^. 
and  60,000  under  Ney,  directed  against  Berlin.^    Tluis,  3,i8i3; 
rK)t^vithstanding  all  tlic  losses  andfatiirues  of  tlio  campaijzn, 
and  after  providing  for  ail  the  garri^ns,  the  throe  armies 
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CHAP,   whidi  combated  in  a  circle  round  Dresden  still  presented 
^     a  force  of  250,000  effective  men  to  make  liead  against 
the  enemj.    At  the  same  time,  the  works  around  were 
strengthened,  and  ereiTthing  arniDged  for  the  rapid  con^ 
oentratioQ  of  the  troops  at  any  menaced  point. 
^        The  better  to  keep  Blucher  ignorant  of  the  formidable 
Biucber     attack  with  which  lie  was  menaced,  Napoleon  took  the 
Md  Nap»-  utmost  pains  to  conceal  his  departure  Iroui  Dresden,  and 
{Ji^JSJ^ gare  out  that  his  real  destination  was  the  Arm j  of  the 
North,  with  a  view  to  a  moTement  on  Berlin*    He  him- 
self set  out  at  an  early  hour  on  the  4th  September,  and 
took  the  road  to  Bantzen  with  the  greatest  secrecy*  Bnt 
although  everything  was  done  to  elude  observation,  the 
real  destination  of  the  Empeior  could  not  long  be  con- 
cealed.   The  Guards  and  cuirassiers  moving  towards  the 
Bober,  left  no  doubt  of  the  route  which  the  Emperor  had 
taken.    He  was  in  great  hopes  that  Blucher,  who  was 
following  up  his  victoij  with  the  utmost  vigour,  would 
either  be  in  ignorance  of  his  approach,  or  be  so  intoxi- 
cated with  the  triumph  really  gained  over  Macdonald 
as  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  in  which  case  he  felt  as- 
sured of  a  decisive  victory.    But  he  found  himself  mis- 
taken.   Faithful  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  agreed 
to  at  Trachenberg  and  the  orders  he  had  receiTed,  Blu- 
cher no  sooner  heard  of  the  Guards  being  seen  in  the 
enemy's  ranks  than  he  gave  orders  to  halt,  and  fall  back 
at  all  points.    Gnrlitz  was  soon  abandoned,  and  reoccn- 
pied  bj  the  French  on  the  night  of  the  5th.    On  the 
following  morning  the  pursuit  was  resumed  with  the 
io«ioi.i.    utmost  vigour.   But  Blucher  still  continued  to  retreat^ 
79%  f^^  and  his  columns  at  all  points  were  seen  retiring  on  the 
32a"Thien»,  ^t^rgc  of  the  horizon.    At  the  same  time,  alarming  ad- 
J^j.^JJI;;^  vices  were  received  from  Drosdon,  against  which  the 
Jj^*^  ^  Allied  Grand  Army  was  again  advancing  m  great  strength 
Marmont,  undor  Schwartsenbeig  in  person.^    Stunned  with  these 
idi,  ikuL  repeated  disasters,  the  Emperor,  after  musing  long  on  the 
probable  issue  of  a  campaign  in  which  the  AlHes  gave 
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him  no  opportunity  of  strii^ing  a  blow  in  person,  and  the  ckap. 
arms  of  his  lieutenants  at  a  distance  had  become  uniformly  ^ 
unfortunate,  determined  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  ordered  ms* 

the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  to  return  Avith  himself  to  Dres- 
den, and  leit  orders  with  Marmont  to  remain  at  Hojcrs- 
werda  iu  a  situation  which  kept  up  the  communications 
between  Ney  and  Macdonald,  and  was  at  hand  to  lend  as- 
sistance to  whicherer  might  be  attacked  by  superior  forces. 

The  return  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Saxon  capital  was 
loudly  called  for  by  the  events  which  had  occurred  since  Advance  of 
his  departure,  and  erelong  atiairs  towards  Berlin  a^^uiiied 
the  most  alarming  aspect.    Nej,  who  had  been  appointed  ^p'* 
to  the  Army  of  the  North  in  lieu  of  Oudinot,  after  the 
defeat  of  Gross  Beercu,  recciycd  on  2d  September  the 
most  po6iti?e  instructions  from  the  Emperor  to  push  on  to 
Berlin,  while  the  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  was  not  in  a 
condition  as  yet  to  resume  ofiensiTe  operations.*  He 
found  Uudinot's  annv  not  more  than  60,000  strong,  shel- 
tered under  the  walls  of  \\  ittenberij,  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion, discouraged,  and  in  a  great  part  broken  up,  having 
lost  altogether  its  communications  with  Dresden,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  clouds  of  light  horsey  which 
seriously  interrupted  its  supplies.    On  the  5th  he  com- 
menced his  moTcment,  directing  his  steps  in  the  first 
instance  towards  BaruLli,  on  the  Torgau  road,  from  i 
whence  ho  was  to  advance  direct  on  Berlin.    No  sooncr^^lJ,''^*"*** 
did  Bernadotte  receive  information  that  the  French  army  BP"*-  ^-J 

nlarin  v. 

was  in  motion,  than  he  concentrated  his  troops,  and  pre-  , 
pared  to  intercept  it»  progress.^  Tauenzein,  with  the48s;«a 
advanced-guard,  reached  Dennewitz  early  on  the  mom* 

*  "At  Baruth  you  will  be  only  three  days'  march  from  Berlin.  The 
comrrmnication  with  the  Emperor  will  then  be  coiMfletely  rc  cstAblished,  and 
the  attack  on  the  Prussian  capital  may  take  place  on  the  9th  or  10th  iosL 
All  lhat  cloud  of  Conncks  and  rabble  of  landwehr  infantry  will  fill  back  on 
aU  aidea  when  once  your  mareh  ia  daeidedly  taken.  Ton  will  pensdfo  the 
necessity  of  moving  rapidly,  in  order  to  tvAic  njvaiitagc  of  the  present  state  of 
inefficiency  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  in  Bohemia,  w  lii<  li  niiglit  otherwise 
recommeuce  opcmtious  the  moment  they  become  aware  oi  ihe  iuatructions  ul' 
the  Emperor."— /Ntfrii«fleM  to  Nir,  id  Stplember  1818;  SvCtb,  ir.  394. 
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CBAP.  ing  of  the  6tb,  and  soon  beheld  the  head  of  the  French 
^    army,  vhich,  in  its  march  towards  Baruth,  was  approach- 
1813.    ing  his  post  with  an  evident  intention  of  making  good 

the  passage  tli rough  to  Jiiterbock  by  main  force. 

Had  Ney  been  master  of  bis  own  measures  he  would 

59 

Battle  of    not  have  hazarded  an  attack  on  an  enemy  strongly  post- 
a?^'*  ^  superior  in  numbers,  and  enthusiastic  in  spirit.  But 
the  commands  of  the  Emperor  to  advance  were  peremp- 
tory, and  he  was  too  well  aware  of  his  imperious  disposi- 
tion to  disobey.    Tauenzein's  troops  barred  the  \raj  in 
battle  arra}-,  and  the  heavy  fire  of  their  artillery  soon 
broufiht  up  Bertrand's  Italian  division,  but  MuiaiiJ's 
French  veterans  of  the  same  corps  re-establibhed  the 
action,  and,  quickly  gaining  ground,  threatened  the  Allies 
with  total  defeat    Bulow,  however,  whose  corps  was 
following  that  of  Tauenzein,  no  sooner  heard  the  can- 
nonade, than,  without  any  order  from  his  commander-in- 
chief,  he  moved  up  his  20,000  Prussians  and  aUackid  llic 
left  flank  of  Bertrand  and  Morand's  men,  as  they  were 
pushing  Taucnzein  before  them  towards  Dcihh  witz.  On 
the  other  side,  Reynier  with  his  Saxons  came  up  on  tlic 
1  Ti.ier*.xvi.  menaced  flank  to  the  assistance  of  Morand  and  Bertrand, 
vJua^f  u2      ^  furious  conflict  ensued  between  them.   At  length, 
^^^^'^  ^21;  however,  the  Prussians  prevailed,  Reynier  was  driven 
251,252,*    back,  and  the  French  left  and  left  centre  driven  through 
Gohlsdorf  in  the  direction  of  Oehna.* 

Ney,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  yield  the  victory 
Decibive  while  a  chance  remained.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive 
th«  aSum.  the  ultimate  success  of  Bulow  on  the  Allied  rights  than 
he  hastened  up  Oudinot's  corps  to  the  assistance  of  the 
retiring  Saxons.  This  large  reinforcement  restored  the 
condjtat,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  to  which  ^idc  victory 
would  ultimately  incline,  when  the  Prussian  brigade  of 
Bprstel,  which  was  marching  in  the  rear,  hearing  the  loud 
cannonade  towards  Jiiterbock,  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
field,  and,  on  the  extreme  Allied  right,  with  loud  cheers 
attacked  Oudinot  and  the  Saxons  in  flank.    At  this 
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instaDt,  Thumen's  FruBsian  division  hmng  aBsailed  Ber*  ohap. 
trand'fl  corps,  and  forced  it  out  of  Dennewitz  to  a  ^' 


considerable  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  Ney  had 
ordered  Oudiuot  to  quit  the  Saxons  and  liurrj  to  the 
centre  to  his  (Bertrand's)  support,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
French  wings  from  being  separated  from  each  other. 
This  left  the  Saxons  alone  exposed  to  Borstel's  eager 
rush.  Tbej  quickly  fell  into  confusion,  abandoned  Gohls- 
dorf,  wbicht  hey  had  retaken,  and  began  to  disband  oyer 
the  plain.  At  this  moment,  when  45,000  Prussians, 
alone  and  unsupported,  had  hitherto  maintained  the  con- 
test, Bcrnadotte,  with  the  iSwedes  and  Russians,  25,000 
strong,  the  former  in  the  rear,  who  had  broken  up  that 
momiDgfrom  Eckmannadorf,  reached  the  field,  and,  rapidly 
forming  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  advanced  in  the  finest 
order  to  their  support  This  great  reinforcement  to  the 
.Vllics  was  decisive  of  the  day.  Ney,  who  with  difficulty 
kept  his  ground  when  the  Prussians  alone  were  in  the  field, 
was  in  no  couditiou  to  withstand  this  fresh  attack.  He 
wns  forced  to  retire,  which  he  did  at  first  in  fair  order, 
but  gradually  the  centre,  attenuated  by  Bertrand's  eccen- 
tric retreat  to  the  rights  was  thrown  into  confusion.  The 
disbanded  Saxons  came  rushing  into  the  gap  to  get 
behind  the  shelter  of  Oudinot's  men,  and  the  field  was 
speedily  covered  with  fu^ntives.  Ney  did  all  he  could, 
but  it  was  in  vain ;  the  two  wings  were  irrevocably 
separated  :  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  inexplicable  tar- 
diness of  Bemadotte's  pursuit  that  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
unite them,  two  days  after,  beneath  the  ramparts  of  Tor-  >  m.  iso; 
gau.  In  the  battle  and  retreat,  the  French  lost  18,000  4^!u2r  ' 
men,  of  whom  one  half  were  deserters  who  never  again  25^25^'; 
rejoined  their  colours,  with  23  guns  and  17  caissons.  j^JJ^*^* 
The  Allies  were  weakened  by  6000  men,  of  whom  5000  g'^f^^j,  ... 
were  Prussians — a  clear  proof  with  whom  the  glorj  ofiy;  Ri<~^h- 
the  contest  rested.^   80  disooncemed  was  Ney  with  the  446;'  vau.i. 

i  173"  Wil« 

issue  of  this  battle,  that  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  next  107. 
day  resigning  his  command,  accompanied  by  expressions 
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CHAP.   proTing  he  deemed  success  impossible  with  the  troops 
^    put  under  his  orders,  but  the  Bmperor  declined  to  receire 
ISO,    his  resignation.  * 

Thus,  on  all  sides,  the  fabric  of  Napoleon's  pow«*  in 

AUrmiuK^  Germany  was  crumbling  into  dust,  and  it  bad  become 
Sbetddi  painfully  evident  that  a  decisive  cliaDL^e  liad  taken  placo 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  contending  parties.  Under 
the  eye  of  the  Emperor,  indeed,  the  Guards  and  coiras- 
Biers,  the  ilite  of  the  army,  combated  with  their  former 
resolution,  and  had  achieved  deeds  worthy  of  their 
ancient  fame,  but  in  every  other  situaLion  the  FreiK-U 
troops  had  been  defeated,  and  with  consequences  wliich 
rendered  those  defeats  doubly  disastrous.  Thirty  tliou- 
Siind  prisoners  and  250  guns  had  been  taken  by  the 
Allies  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  the  total  losses  of  the 
French  in  that  short  period  amounted  to  100,000.  Thia 
presented  a  strikin<]^  contrast  to  the  Russians  in  the 
Moscow  campaign,  who  bad  retreated  from  the  Kienicn 
to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  without  one  gun 
being  taken,  or  one  battalion  broken,  though  pursued  by 
400,000  men.  The  young  conscripts  and  newly  raised 
regiments  had  in  many  cases  behaved  very  badly  in  the 
field,  and  on  the  first  reverse  threw  away  their  arms,  dis- 
persed, and  were  seen  no  more.  The  troops  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Uhiue  in  particular,  though  they  in 

*  "Ccst  un  devoir  pour  inoi  de  declarer  Ji  V.  A.  S.  qu'il  est  impossible  de 
tirur  uu  boii  piirti  dcs  i",  7o,  et  12«  corps  d'arnic^o  dans  l  Otat  tictucl  de  leur 
organisation.  Ces  corps  sont  nSunis  par  lo  droit,  luais  ila  uo  le  bout  pas  ^ar 
le  fait :  diactia  d«8  gin^az  mi  ch«f  fait  k  peu  prte  oe  qu'il  juge  ooDvmiable 
pour  ea  propre  sCreto ;  lea  cbosea  eu  sout  au  point  qu  il  ra'cHt  trte-difBcile 
d'ohtcnir  uno  sitiintion.  Lo  rnnial  dea  gdn<5raux  et  en  g6n6r.il  dps  officiers  est 
singulidreiueut  6branl6:  commander  aiuBi  n*cat  commnndLr  qua  demi,  et 
j'aimeittis  nieuz  dtre  grenadier.  Jo  voua  prie,  Houseigocur,  d'obtenir  de 
rEmpereor  ou  qu«  je  aois  eeul  gdndnl  en  chef»  ayent  Mttlement  eooB  mea 
ordrcs  dc8  gdudraux  de  division  d'aile,  ou  quo  ea  Mnjcstd  veuillo  bien  me 
retirer  de  cetcnfer.  Jo  n'si  pas  Wsoin.  ]v  peiise,  de  parler  de  mou  dC'VOuement, 
jo  suiB  pret  ^  ver&er  tout  mon  i^aiig.  luai-s  je  desire  que  ce  soil  utilement  Dana 
Wtat  eetttel,  laprtfwnoe  de  TEmpcreur  pourrul  eoule  rdtablir  reneemble^  peroe 
que  toutee  lee  ▼olont(^s  c<5dent  h  son  gdnia,  et  que  lee  petitee  TaaiKfl  diepet^ 
oisscnt  devant  ].i  n)njrsto  ilu  h  une."^ — Le  PniNCf  nr.  r  .\  Moskowa.  an  Major* 
Q£m£ral,  Wurtzen,  10  Septtmbre  lS13j  TuiKaa^xvi.  436,  note. 
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general  fought  bravely  in  battle  when  their  blood  was  ohap. 
up,  jet  made  no  secret  of  the  side  to  which  their  wishes  ^ 

inclined,  and  on  many  occasiuus  not  only  deserted  during  isia. 
the  coTjfu.sion  of  defeat,  but  joined  the  patriot  ranks  of 
Genuauy.     The  old  enthusiasm  of  the  lieTolution  was 
worn  oat  ;  that  of  the  empire  was  drowned  in  blood; 
the  ardoor  of  patriotism,  the  ferrour  of  devotion,  had 
passed  orer  to  the  other  side.    In  these  circumstances, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tluit  wisdom  would  have  prescribed 
to  the  Emperor  the  abandonment  of  tiie  line  of  tlie  Kibe, 
and  a  retreat,  with  the  main  strength  of  his  army  still 
unbroken,  to  the  Rhine.    It  was  there  that  his  real  base 
of  operations  was  to  be  found ;  and  if  250,000  men  had 
reached  tbat  frontier  stream,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  ever  be  driven  beyond  it.    But  so  decisive  a 
step  was  not  only  repugnant  to  the  iron  snul  and  lofty 
aspirations  of  the  Emperor,  but  it  was  open  iu  a  political 
point  of  view  to  very  serious  objections.    It  implied  at 
once  a  confession  of  defeat^  the  abandonment  of  all  the 
objects  for  which  he  was  contending  in  Germanjr,  and  the 
loss  of  100,000  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  immured  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula.  All 
Europe  would  join  the  Allies  the  moment  the  French  eagles 
repa^ed  the  Rhine  ;  the  Confederation  of  that  river,  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  empire,  would  become  the  advanced 
post  of  its  enemies ;  and  instead  of  the  forces  of  Ger* 
many  being  divided,  thej  would  be  hurled  in  a  united 
mabs  af^ainst  France,  now  reduced  to  its  own  resources.'  iMnrm.  r. 
Napoleon,  however,  did  not  deceive  himself,  liowever 
much  he  may  have  tried  to  deceive  others.  Immediately 
after  this  great  defeat^  he  sent  off  to  the  Senate  at  Paris 
ordeiB  to  call  out  120,000  men  of  the  conscription  of 
1810,  1811,  and  1812,  and  one  of  160,000  on  that  of 
1815!    The  whole  conscription  of  1813  and  1814  was 
alreadv  in  tlie  depots.    At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a 
long  coutidential  letter,  in  cypher  secretly,  by  Maret,  to 
Clarke,  the  Minister  at  War,'  enjoining  him  without  delay 
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CHAP,  to  put  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine  in  a  proper  posture  of 
^    defence  * 

1818.       No  sooner  were  the  Allium  made  aware,  from  the  cessa- 
Bcne^?^    tion  of  the  active  pursuit  of  his  column,  that  Napoleon 
s7h*I.*Sl  ^^^^      Guards  had  set  out  in  a  different  direction,  than 
xenbcrg    i]^^y  rcsumed  the  offensive  on  the  Bohemian  finontier. 
^^'tf         Russian  and  Prussian  columns  returned  to  all  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  which  they  had  traversed; 
Wittgenstein,  with  the  right  wing,  reoccupied  NoUendorf, 


*  *'  Led  tSv^aeiuenU  presseut  de  telle  mamttre  qu  cu  iaistiatii  a  S.  hi.  dm 
tlMiiM*  ImurtiiNS  et  brillantet,  il  ert  oepencbuit  d»  U  prudeiioe  d*eB  prAvoir 
dtt  oontnirM.    Je  crob  devoir,  mon  cher  Due,  m'an  «zpliqi]«r  eonftdtnticlle' 

ment  nvec  rouB.  L'arm<5o  Hn-^^c  TiVst  pas  nutre  onnfini  \c  \>h\»  danperctix. 
Kile  a  <^protivd  de  grandee  pertcjj,  elk-  ne  s^est  p.-;s  r^nforo^c*,  ct^  ^  aa  cavalerie 
prbs,  qui  eat  anes  nombreuse,  elle  ne  joue  qu'un  r61e  nibordooo^  dans  la  latte 
qui  <•(  eagiigiai.  Mm*  U  Ptimm  m  fait  d«  giaads  ttSbrta.  Vm  ttxaliatMBi 
portde  It  uQ  trds-haut  dogr6  a  favoris^  le  parti  qu'a  pris  le  souTerain.  Ses 
!irni«^'^s  8ont  con«id6mbIes.  sos  gdn<5raux,  ses  ofiieitT!*,  et  f^f*  poldat*  sont 
auimibi.  Toutefoia  la  iiuanie  et  la  Prusao  u  auraient  otfert  que  de  fkiblea 
obiUdotk  n<M  am^M,  inait  Vaco««n<m  d«  l*Atttrich«  a  asMnametti  ooinpliqu4 
la  qaeation. 

"  Noire  ftnn«5o,  quelquc  prix  quo  lui  aicnt  codii  les  victoircs  roniport45e«>,  eat 
encore  belle  et  nombrtnific.  Mais  \va  gcneruux  et  les  ollicicr^  fatiguw  »lc  la 
guerre  n'ont  plua  ce  uiouvemeot  qui  leur  avait  fait  faire  de  {jrauded  cUoirt»«. 
La  th4&tfa  «tt  trop  teidu.  L'Bmpartiar  art  vdnqaaur  toatas  laa  Ait  qall 
««t  pr^nt ;  maia  tt  na  paa(  ^re  partout,  at  laa  ehafo  qui  eommandeiii  iaoM- 
ment  r^pondrnt  rarement  h  mn  attonte.  Vous  paves:  ce  qui  <^^^t  arriv<*  au 
O^n^ral  Yaudamme.  Le  Due  de  Tarente  a  ^pruuvd  dea  6checa  en  Sil^e,  et  le 
Prince  de  la  Hoakoiva  Tient  d'etre  batftu  an  mardiani  aur  Beilin.  Dana  de 
tellaa  oiroonataiioBa»  men  cher  Diio,  et  avee  le  g^ie  de  rBoDperaur,  cm  peat 
encore  tout  e8p<^rer.  Mais  il  se  pcut  auaai  que  <Icm  cbaiioea  contraircs  iiiQuent 
d'uuc  mani^re  flcbf^H'^  mr  lea  uffaires.  On  ne  doit  paa  trop  le  craindre,  mais 
on  doit  le  r^arder  couinie  poeaible,  et  ne  rien  n^gliger  de  ce  que  comooande  la 
prudeoee.  Je  Tout  preacnte  oe  tableau  afin  que  vooa  aaebin  toot  et  que  voue 
flgiasioz  en  conaAjuencaL 

*' Vou9  feriez  sagement  de  veiller  K  co  quo  les  place.H  fussont  miFca  en  boa 
4tat,  ct  d'y  rdunir  beaucoup  d'artillerie,  car  noua  faisona  Boureot  daus  cc  genre 
dee  pertee  assex  sensiblea.  Voua  devriez  voua  entendre  aecrbtooient  avec  le 
dlracteur  gfo^nl  dee  Tinea  poor  faire  darn  let  placaa  du  Rhin  daa  approviai- 
onnementi  eztraordioalraay  enfin  pour  preparer  d'avanee  tout  oe  qui  oonvieat^ 
afin  que  dang  une  circnn«t:u!<-o  extraordinaire  S.  M.  n*^prouv&t  point  de  noti- 
Teaux  embarras,  et  quo  voua  ue  fuaaiex  paa  pria  au  d^pourvu.  Yous  aeutea 
que  St  je  Toua  4gA  aiari,  e*eat  quo  j'ai  btoa  rMMebi  bee  qui  se  peaae  ioua  tnea 
yens,  et  que  je  auia  aaeortf  que  je  ne  fiua  rien  eu  eela  que  S.  H.  puiaae  d^p- 
proiivcr.  Un  grand  succ^s  j^eut  tout  c^i'it;^"-;-  r\  reraettrc  le.s  affaires  dans  la 
situation  pro8p^^e  oh  Tim  men  so  avaiitace  reuiport»5  par  S.  M.  len  avuit  placdes. 
Accusea-Uioi,  mi\  voua  piait,  reception  de  cette  lettre." — Lb  Due  db  BAaaaNO 
(Mabbt)  a  H.  Ls  OtefBAL  Clabki^  Minidrt  tU  le  Gutntf  8  Septmhn  161S; 
TiiUBB^zvi 
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on  tlie  following  day  pushed  on  to  Giesliubel,  and  on  chap. 
the  7th  reached  Pima,  and  his  advanced  posts  ap-  ^ 
pearod  in  the  neicrhboiirhood  of  Di  csden.    At  tlic  same  1818. 
time  Schwartzenberg,  with  the  great  bodj  of  the  Aus- 
trian8»  had  crossed  the  Elbe  to  Leumeritz,  to  reorganise 
his  army  and  watch  the  defiles  leading  from  Silesia; 
and  information  was  recelTed  that  Bennington,  with 
the  Rnssian  reseire,  45,000  strong,  was  advancing  by 
rapid  strides  from  the  Oder,  and  miglit  be  expected  on 
the  Elbe  by  the  end  of  the  month.    St  C^t  and  Mnrat 
retired  before  this  advance;  and  the  former  instantly 
informed  Napoleon«    No  sooner  did  the  Emperor  receive 
this  intelligence  than,  as  already  mentioned,  he  ordered 
Maodonald  to  retire  to  Bautzen,  near  which  Poniatow* 
ski  was  placed,  so  as  to  form  a  link  of  communication 
with  the  Grand  Army,  while  he  himself  repaired  with 
the  Guard  in  the  direction  of  Pirna.    He  there  in  tlie 
evening  met,  and  had  a  long  coiiftrence  with,  Marshal 
St  Oyr,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  generals  in  Europe, 
to  whom  he  in  confidence  admitted  **  that  he  had  loet  a 
brilliant  opportunity  of  striking  a  great  blow  by  halting 
the  Young  Guard  at  Pima  when  Vandamme  was  advanc- 
ing on  Culm  ; "  but  he  still  maintained  that  the  reserve  N^jJJ^n*'* 
of  the  army  slioukl  now  be  directed  against  Bemadotte  f^J.^.^^f* 
or  Blucher,  and  that  the  Allies  would  attempt  nothing  ^'/Jj^J^- 
against  Dresden  during  his  absence.    "  The  chequer,"   ^55,  2S6j 
said  he  to  Marmont^  "  has  become  very  complicated ;  itav^m 
is  I  alone  who  can  disembroil  it."^ 

But  Napoleon  was  soon  undeceived.    Early  on  the 
following  morning,  when  he  was  devising  a  fresh  advance  Action  at 
against  Berlin,  in  which  he  himself  with  the  Guards  and  aodrotmii* 
cuirassiers  were  to  bear  a  part,  he  was  startled  by  thcs^j^"^ 
intelligence  that  Wittgenstein's  Russians  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  plateau  of  Qahring,  near  Pima» 
where  they  were  fortifying  themselves  with  diligence. 
The  position  was  of  the  utmost  moment,  for  in  a  few 
houib  it  could  be  icndered  unassailable,  and  it  corn- 
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CRAP,  nuinded  the  road  bj  Piraa  to  Dresden.  Insta&tly 

^     Bcaoning  the  danger  in  its  fall  extent,  the  Emperor, 
1811k    though  part  of  the  Guai'd  oiil}  had  come  up,  moved  for- 
ward to  dislodge  tlie  enemy  from  tlieir  vantagc-gi'ouud 
with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  the  cuirassiers.  But 
no  sooner  did  Wittgenstein  see  the  well-known  uniform 
in  the  enemy's  ranlu,  than,  &ithful  to  the  orders  he  had 
received,  he  abandoned  his  adyanoed  post  and  withdrew 
his  men  to  join  i\lei.sts  corps,  which  occupied  the  heights 
of  Nnllrniliirf    At  the  game  time  Klenau's  Austrians, 
which  had  advanced  towards  Chemnitz,  withdrew  to 
Marienberg,  and  the  Allied  troops  at  all  points  retired 
into  the  Bohemian  valleys.  Satisfied  with  this  advantage, 
vl^';.'''' the  Emperor  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  summit  of  the 
^"NriuA  P^^'  same  time  despatched  a  courier  to  the 

Ruhter  ii  ^^^"^      Saxony  at  Dresden,  with  the  intelligence  that 
9ti,97,'     the  enemy  at  all  points  were  expelled  from  the  Saxon 
temtory.^ 

On  the  evening  following  this  exploit.  Napoleon  received 
NttiwWt  accounts  of  the  terrible  disaster  of  Dennewitx  from  Ney'a 
trith  Si    aide-de-camp,  who  brought  him  the  intelligence.    He  im- 

©f  w.*^  mediately  sent  for  the  officer,  questioned  him  uiinutely  as 
to  the  whole  particuLars  of  tlie  event,  and  having  (lone  so, 
he  dismissed  the  oihcer,  and  began  a  conversation  with  ISt 
Cyr,  who  happened  to  be  present^  which  lasted  till  past 
midnight  "  He  explained,''  says  St  Cyr,  '*in  a  manner 
equally  lucid  and  satisfactory,  the  causes  of  the  reverse, 
but  witliout  the  slightest  rancour  at  Xey  or  any  of  the 
generals  engaged.  He  ascribed  the  whole  to  the  dilVu  iillj 
of  the  art  of  war,  which,  he  said,  was  far  from  being  gcue* 
rally  understood.  *  One  day  or  other,'  said  he,  *  if  I  have 
time,  I  will  write  a  book  upon  the  subject,  in  which  X 
will  demonstrate  its  principles,  in  a  manner  so  precise 
that  they  will  be  within  the  comprehension  of  every  mili- 
tary man,  and  enable  them  to  learn  the  art  of  war  as 
they  learn  any  other  science.'  *  It  were  much  to  bo 
willed,'  repUed  St  Cyr,  *  that  the  experience  of  such  a 
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man  as  your  ^lajcsty  should  not  be  lost  to  France  ;  but  chap, 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  foriii  such  a  ^• 
work,  though,  if  anj  one  could,  it  is  jour  Majestj.  It  im. 
does  not  appear  to  me^  hoveyer,  that  either  the  longest 
experience  or  practice  has  anj  effect  in  improving  a 
commander.  Of  all  the  generals,  whether  on  our  side 
or  that  of  our  eucmies  whom  \\c  luive  seen  at  the 
head  of  armies  in  Europe,  in  all  the  lou;:;  wars  wliich  tho 
IVeuch  Revolution  has  occasioned,  none  nppr\ir  to  have 
g^ned  much  bj  experience ;  and  I  do  not  make  anj  ex^ 
eeption  in  jour  Majesty's  own  case,  as  I  have  always 
considered  jour  first  campaign  in  Italj  as  jour  chef- 
dmni  e  in  war.'  *  You  are  right/  replied  the  Emperor  ; 
Von  idcring  the  limited  force  at  my  disposal,  it  was  my 
greatest  campaign.  I  know  but  one  general  who  con- 
stontly  gained  by  experience,  and  that  was  Turcnne,  whose 
great  talents  were  the  result  of  profound  study,  and  who 
had  approached  nearest  to  the  end  which  I  propose  to 
demonstrate  if  I  hare  one  day  time  to  compose  the  work 
vrhich  I  contemplate.'  Tliis  conversation,"  savs  St  Ovr, 
vith  justice,  *'  wa^s  brought  on  bj  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters of  the  campaign — a  disaster  attended  with  terrible 
effects  to  the  interests  of  many,  and  of  none  so  much  as 
himself.  He  spoke  of  it,  nerertheless,  as  calmlj  as  he , 
vmdd  have  done  of  the  afiSairs  of  China  or  of  Europe  in  itf,  m 
the  preceding  century."  ^ 

Next  morning  at  daybreak,  tho  Emperor  resumed  the 
pursuit — not  along  the  great  road  bj  Peterswaldc,  bj  H*it  i.f  nv 
which  the  Allies  were  retiring,  but  bj  the  lateral  [^?'T>nmit 
Ghansste  of  Fttrstenwald^  round  their  left  flank,  where- ^i^^^' 
by  he  threatened  to  cut  their  commnnication  with  Top-*P**^" 
litz.    By  nine  o'clock  on  the  moniiug  of  the  10th,  8t 
Cvr's  corps,  which  formed  the  advanced-guard,  readied 
the  village  of  Ebersdorf  on  the  summit  of  the  (iey- 
enber^  the  liighest  point  of  tlie  mountains  between 
Saxony  and  Bohemia^  finom  the  heights  adjoining  which 
the  eye  can  descry  a  considerable  part  of  the  plain 
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CHAP,   stretcbing  from  Toplitz  towards  Pragae.    Napoleon  *»- 

^  ccudcd  the  lici<i;lits,  from  wlience  he  gazed  loDg  and 
1813.  earnestly  on  the  scene  before  him.  The  sappers  were 
working  with  ready  zeal  to  render  the  road  in  the  rear 
fit  for  the  advance  of  the  guna.  Droiiot,  who  was  sent 
to  report  on  their  progress^  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion diat  it  wonid  take  some  hours  to  repair  and  again 
render  practicable  the  passage.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon 
remained  on  the  same  spot,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  scene 
before  him.  But  it  was  not  on  the  rocks,  or  tlic  moun- 
tains, or  the  plains,  that  the  eye  of  the  £mperor  was 
riveted  He  saw  in  the  distance  the  F^ssians  and 
Russians,  rapidly  forming  in  order  of  battle  in  tiie  pl^n» 
while  a  large  column  of  smoke  suddenly  arose  fit>ra  tbe 
!Millerschauer,  the  highest  point  of  the  range,  the  signal 
vvhicli  was  to  announce  to  all  Bohemia  thnt  tlic  decisive 
moment  had  aiiived,  and  the  invasion  of  the  country 
commenced.  The  Allies  were  in  considerable  alann»  for 
they  had  nerer  expected  so  early  a  resumption  of  the 
offensive  by  Napoleon  ;  the  Austrians  were  hr  in  tbe 
rear  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  were  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  attack.  They 
hurried  to  the  front,  however,  with  the  utmost  expeditiou, 
and  fresh  columns  were  every  ten  minutes  seen  to  come  np 
and  take  theur  ground,  with  admirable  precision.  In  posi- 
tion were  tbe  Grand-duke  Constantino's  Russian  Guards, 
Wittgenstein's  men,  and  Klcist's  Prussians.  But  there 
was  no  a})pearance  of  the  Austrians ;  and  St  Cjr,  who 
was  beside  the  Emperor,  strongly  urged  him  to  continue 
his  advance,  as  the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  in  such 
>  Loud  184,  ft  position  that  they  could  not  retreat  in  presence  of 
lu^mf^i  French,  but  must  fight  where  they  stood.  Na- 
i68*'oieK  P^^^^»  however,  judged  otherwise  ;  his  thoughts  were 
piSho^ir*  ^^^^^  intent  on  the  conquest  of  Berlin  ;  and  he  said, 
mjTkcif,  after  umvh  thought,  to  St  Cyr,  "I  will  not  attack  the 
4SIL  enemy  iu  that  position  ;  but  I  will  cautiously  conceal 
from  them  my  real  design.^   I^t  the  engineers  continue 
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to  repair  the  road  to-daj  and  to-morrow,  and  suffer  chap. 
every  one  to  remaiu  in  the  belief  that  we  are  to  have  a  ^ 
groat  battle  ;  if  joii  arc  attacked  on  the  mountains,  I  will  1813. 
support  joil"    So  saying,  he  returned  to  Pima,  and  next 
day  re-entered  Dresden,  having  lost  the  onlj  opportunity 
vhich  occurred  during  the  campaign  of  engaging  with 
a  superior  force,  detadied  from  the  Austrians^  the  PruE- 
eians  and  Russians. 

Ignorant  of  the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  and  expectinir  ^ 
hourly  a  jrcneral  attack,  the  Allies  continued  with  the  ut-  Rcwoniof 

l^ft  Icon* 

most  expedition  to  concentrate  their  troops ;  and  by  mid-  retSJL  to  * 
day  on  the  13th,  the  half  of  the  Austrians  had  arrired, 
mnch  fatigued,  but  in  excellent  order.   There  vere  now 
100,000  men,  with  800  guna  in  position  at  the  foot  of  the 

heights,  and  a  great  battle  was  universally  anticipated  in 
both  armies.  But  Napulcou  had  other  views,  and  was 
influenced  by  still  more  pressing  considerations.  He 
was  very  uneasy  at  the  terrible  defeat  which  had  been 
sustained  by  Nej  at  Dennewitz,  which  was  the  more 
disheartening  that  it  had  been  mainly  inflicted  by  the 
Prussians,  and  had  already  spread  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
couragement and  desertion  through  his  army.  He  was 
still  set  upon  an  attack  on  Berlin,  from  the  moral  effect 
of  which,  if  successful,  he  anticipated  great  results  ;  and 
that  object  he  considered  paramount^  even  when  the  defeat 
of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  was  in  the  balance.  He  had 
receired,  also,  desponding  accounts  from  Macdonald,  whose 
army  since  its  defeat  was  in  a  very  bad  condition ;  and 
partisan  corps  had  already  appeared  on  his  communica- 
tions with  Leipsic,  and  interrupted  the  passage  of  couriers 
and  reinforcements  from  France.  In  a  word,  the  wise 
plan  of  operations  adopted  at  Trachenbeig  was  now 
beginning  to  work  out  its  appropriate  friiits  ;  and  the 
French  army,  great  as  it  wa8»  assailed  on  all  sides,  was 
worn  out  with  incessant  marches  and  counter-marches, 
over  ground  exhausted  by  the  repeated  previous  passage 
of  troops.    But  St  Cyr  felt,  and  expressed  at  the  time 
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CHAP,  even  to  tbe  Emperor,  the  deepest  regret  that  the  anspi- 

^      cious  iiioinent,  when  it  was  i)OSbiblc  to  engage  the  Russians 
isia.    and  Prussians  alone,  without  the  Aiistrians,  was  lost  ;  and 

liki  ils';'^  to  the  end  of  his  hfe,  never  ceased  to  assert  that  the  French 

^^r*  empire  had  been  lost  by  that  omission.^ 

What  pains  soever  the  Emperor  might  take  to  conceal 
hU  departure  from  the  enemj,  it  at  length  transpired, 

mo^ui^!  from  the  uniforms  of  the  Guard  and  cuirassiers  being  no 
longer  seen  in  the  ranks  ;  and  there  m  as  immediately  felt 
the  truth  of  8t  C3TS  words,  that  tlie  opj^ortunitj  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  had  been  lost.  AVittgcustein  im- 
mediately ascended  towards  NoUendorf,  and  attacked 
Vandamme's  late  corps,  now  commanded  by  liobau.  It 

Sept.  18,  was  driven  over  the  plateau  with  the  loss  of  1500  men  ; 
and  so  severe  did  the  pressure  here  become,  that  both 
St  Cjr  and  Loban  were  obliged  to  draw  back  to  Gieshiibel. 
No  sooner  was  Nn]>oleon  iiiformed  of  this  clieck,  tlian  lie 
again  set  out  from  Dresden,  wliitber  he  had  retired, 
and  l^astened  to  the  front.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he 
altered  his  line  of  advance ;  knowing,  by  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, that  the  country  on  the  Furstenwalde  line  was 
utterly  exhausted,  and  the  roads  wellnigh  impassable,  he 
moved  up  the  valley  of  tlic  Elbe,  and  directed  his  attack, 
along  tlie  irroat  road  from  Pima  by  Pcterswalde,  against 
the  Allied  right,  from  which  some  posts  liad  been  thrown 
out,  connecting  the  Grand  Army  with  that  of  Blucher. 
Great  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  Allies  to  effect 

B«p(.  9.  this  communication,  and  with  success.  On  the  9th,  Prince 
Modatoff,  with  a  body  of  the  Russian  Horse  Guards, 
surprised,  between  Bautzen  and  Dresden,  a  convoy  of 
baL^<rafro  and  ammunition,  blew  up  200  caissons,  and  took 
a  part  of  Napoleon's  private  baggage,  with  1200  prisoners. 

Btftit.  On  the  13th,  Count  Bubna,  feeling  his  way  from  the 
Allied  Grand  Army,  entered  Neustadt  and  Neukirchen, 
and  came  into  close  communication  with  Blucher,  whose 
advanced  posts  had  been  pushed  beyond  Bautzen  to  Bis- 
chofswerda.    Continuing  their  advance  along  the  Peters- 
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valde  road  on  the  1 4th,  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Allied  okap. 

Grand  Army  were  pressin^^  on  towards  Giohliilbel  on  tlio  ^ 


morning  of  tlie  15th,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  i8i3. 
Napoleon's  advaoced-guard,  and  were  driven  back  at^^j^* 
the  first  shock.    Approaching  Peterswaldc,  the  French 
carafarj,  in  greatly  superior  forces,  fell  in  with  a  body 
of  Pnissian  hussars,  which  was  defeated ;  and  Colonel 
Blucher,  son  of  the  Marshal,  after  a  <^allant  resistance, 
was  made  prisoner.    A  series  ot  bnlliai  r  (  uinbats,  with 
alternate  success,  now  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  Allies  from  the  mountains,  and  their  taking 
up  a  position  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  But 
though  they  there  drew  up  to  the  number  of  nearly 
100,000  men  in  order  of  battle  in  the  phun,  Napoleon  >  sir  chm. 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  an  attack.    The  two  lI^cLW 
miglity  ho.^ts  stood  facing  each  other,  th(^  one  on  the  JJI^Jvi^'''* 
mountain,  the  other  in  the  plain  ;  and  though  every  man  is^Vc^JtsT 
in  either  camp  expected  a  battle,  yet  none  took  place.  ^^^j 
The  night  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle  in  the  posi-  452.4.^ ; 
tions  of  the  hostile  armies.      The  hills  were  lighted  to  124031."' 
their  crcists.  and  the  valleys  bhizcd  with  a  sheet  of  fire."* 
In  tnUh,  thuii^li  the  two  armies  were  so  near,  the 
commandei-s  on  neither  side  were  inclined  to  risk  a  Rcaii«>n!>  on 
fr«^nenil  battle.    The  Allies  had  a  very  obvious  reason  ^^4h^„g 
for  desiring  delay.    Benningsen,  with  the  Russian  army  t^TiL?^'**' 
of  reserre,  50,000  strong,  was  approaching,  and  might  be 
expected  to  join  the  Grand  Army  by  the  3d  October,  and 
the  Prussian  landsveiir  were  daily  increasing  in  number 
and  efficiency ;  it  was,  therefore,  clearly  their  policy  to 
gain  time,  and  delay  active  operations  till  these  great 
ittoforcem^ta  were  in  the  field.   Napoleon,  on  his  side, 
vas  also  expecting  reinforcements,  and  1 5,000  men  had 
wcently  arrived  at  Erfurth,  but  they  were  young  conscripts 
in  very  bad  condition.    His  policy,  at  this  time,  was  to 
contract  the  positions  of  liis  troops  round  Dresden  as  a 
centre,  to  render  peifect  the  communication  of  the  three  8<-p\  16. 
ttnues,  and  await  the  moment  when  a  false  moyement  on 
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oHAp.  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in  some  quarter,  might  gi?e  him 
^     an  opportunitj  of  fsdling  in  great  force  on  an  isolated 
IBIS,    corps  or  unguarded  point,  and  reinstating  his  affairs  by  a 

decisive  blow.  "With  this  view,  he  ordered  the  construe- 
tiuu,  with  every  precautiuu  for  secrecy,  of  a  third  bridge 
at  Pima,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  established 
between  the  forts  of  Koenigstein  and  Lilienstein.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  enable  the  Young  Guard  and  part 
of  St  Cyr^s  corps  to  pass  the  Elbe  suddenly  and  fall  on 
the  lefib  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  Macdonald,  agsdnat 
whom  he  projected  an  offensive  movemeut,  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Allies  in  the  plain  of  Culm  appeared  too 
strong,  and  their  force  there  too  great,  now  that  the 
iTVHen-.xvi.  Austrians  had  come  up,  to  offer  the  prospect  of  attack- 
c^h^H,  ^^^^  ^  advantage.  Napoleon  flattered  himself 
that  by  this  means  he  would  succeed  in  rendering  the 
isa  '  position  on  the  Elbe  and  at  Dresden  so  strong,  that  he 
might  securely  pass  the  winter  there.^ 

Before  carrying  this  design  into  execution,  however. 
Sharp      he  rcsolvcd  to  make  one  reconnaissance  more  to  see 
Frenci.  left.  whethoT  ho  could  not  find  an  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow  against  the  Allies.   It  took  pUce  on  the  ensuing 
Sept  17.         ^17^  September),  and  at  first  promised  to  bring  on 
a  general  battle ;  but  no  favourable  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging with  advantage  presenting  itself,  it  came  to 
nothing  important.     Fifteen  thousand  of  the  French 
were  directed  by  the  Emperor  agamst  the  Allied  right, 
while  eight  thousand  moved  on  in  the  centre  and  left,  and 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  remained  in  reserve. 
The  French  at  first  met  with  considerable  success.  Zie- 
•    then,  who  held  the  advanced  post  at  the  foot  of  the  de- 
scent, was  dislodged  by  Muuton  Duvcmet,  and  driven  back 
in  disorder  towards  Culm.    Encouraged  by  this,  Napoleon 
moved  down  to  the  foot  of  the  descent^  deeming  that  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  had  arrived.    A  thick  mist 
overhung  the  upper  part  of  the  hills,  and,  spreading  down 
upon  the  plain,  concealed  the  greater  portion  of  the  Allies 
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from  the  enemj;  when  on  a  sudden,  as  the  French  ohap. 

X. 


were  advancing  on  Culm,  a  loud  caniioiiade  burst  forth  in   

their  front,  and  a  storm  of  bullets  fell  on  their  columns. 
Napoleon  ordered  up  his  horse  to  attack  the  batteries* 
and  sereral  charges  of  cavalry  against  them  took  place, 
but  without  Bttcoess ;  and  at  length*  seeing  that  the  enemj 
were  sufficientlj  on  their  guard  at  all  points*  he  drew 
back  to  his  old  position  on  the  hills  with  the  loss  of  seyen 
guns  and  -21 '00  prisoners.  "  Their  retreat,"  says  Cath- 
cart,  "  alone  saved  tliem  from  a  disahter  cis  great  as  that 
of  Vandamme ;  for  during  the  action  Mecrfeldt  and  Col- 
loredo  with  an  Austrian  corps  had,  by  advancing  through 
the  defile  of  the  Elbe  round  their  lefik^  to  the  dominant 
heights  of  NoUendorf,  got  into  their  rear*  and  a  panic 
had  seized  them,  so  that  the  thick  fog  alone  saved  the 
attacking  corps  from  a  total  rout/'  This  severe  check 
convinced  Napoleon  that  he  would  derive  no  advantage 
from  prosecuting  offensive  operations  in  Bohemia ;  and 
it  was  against  the  army  of  Silesia  that  he  now  intended  i^f  c^* 
to  direct  his  attacks.  Accordingly  he  withdrew*  followed 
by  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  to  Pima  on  the  18th,  from  \';  J-Vr^'?' 
whence  on  the  IDtli  he  moved  to  ivcunit^stein,  wiiere  nei.  170; 

Thiers  xvl* 

carefully  inspected  tlie  bridges,  and  on  the  21st  re-entered 460-464. 
Dresden,  accompanied  by  his  Guard.^  * 

This  fatiguing  and  harassing  campaign  in  the  hills, 
though  unaccompanied  by  any  great  event*  was  attended  qi«J  b«M 
widi  a  most  serious  loss  to  both  parties*  but  far  greater  p^i,;, 
to  the  French  than  their  opponents,  owing  to  their  posi-  ^^^^^ 
tion  on  the  cold  and  inhos|)itable  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains.   The  troops  jterched  on  these  rude  and  lofty 
ridges^  without  shelter  or  covering  of  any  kind  except 
their  greatcoats*  were  starring;  stretched  in  birouacs, 

•  "  Yesterday  I  inaclo  a  reconnaissance  to  ascor^ain  tlie  force  nn  1  jMiN'tion 
oftheenenij;  ami  although  the  debmtrfif  of  Pcter«wal<ie  waw  favourable  for 
artillery,  the  declivities  being  gentle,  tiie  position  of  the  eueiuj  diil  not  per- 
nii  AM  to  atteck  him.  I  hMw  nKdvad,  tli«r»fbr«|  to  hoUl  to  the  ^yileiii  of  go 
Had  come,  and  to  await  mj  opportonitj/'^lfAPOUEOii  io  Bt  Ctm,  Stpt,  IS, 
XSlSi  St  Ctb,  it.  4S1. 
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OBAP.  night  aflter  night,  with  no  protection  against  the  irostj 
^     d]iilri  and  frigid  dews  of  autumn,  felt  with  peculiar 

1813.  Rcvcritj  in  those  elevated  regions,  the  young  con.scripia 
rapidly  became  sick,  and  were  universally  and  woefullj 
depressed  in  sptrit&  The  few  villages  to  be  met  with  on 
the  sammits  were  entirely  rained ;  their  roofs  and  parti- 
tion-walls, with  the  whole  famitnre  they  contained,  had 
been  torn  tu  pieces  for  firewood  ;  it  was  with  tlie  utmost 
difficulty,  and  only  by  repairing  a  ruin,  that  quarters 
were  got  for  the  Emperor  himself  ia  the  parish  manse  of 
Breiteniee.  The  subsistence  of  the  men  was  in  a  still 
worse  condition.  Rich  as  Saxony  is  in  agricultural 
productions^  the  fruits  of  its  soil  had  been  entirely  ex- 
hausted by  the  cnoi'mous  multitudes  who  had  recently 
passed  over  or  been  quartered  on  its  surface  ;  the  in- 
creasing numbers  and  audacity  of  the  Allied  cavalry 
rendered  it  next  to  impossiblo  to  get  up  any  regular 
supplies  from  the  rear ;  and  great  as  the  stores  were  which 
the  Emperor  had  provided  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe, 
it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  get  them  up  to  the 
front  where  the  troops  were  bivouacked,  owing  to  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
horses  from  want  of  forage.  The  hay  and  straw  was 
OTorywhere  totally  consumed,  the  stack-yards  emptied, 
the  houses  burnt  or  in  ruins ;  while  the  fields  of  potatoes 
in  the  rural  districts,  oftentimes  turned  over  in  search  of 
food,  told  to  wliat  grievous  shifts  the  troops  of  all  nations 
whicn  had  jiasscd  over  tliem  liad  been  reduced.*  Thej^c 
extremities  of  w^ant  and  suH'ering  rapidly  produced  their 
usual  effects  in  utterly  disorganising  the  troops.  In  rain 
the  Emperor  issued  the  most  severe  decrees,  one  in  parti- 
cular, that  every  tenth  marauder  should  be  shot,  and  re- 
commended to  every  application  for  food  that  a  similar 

*  "  Not  a  VMtigtt  of  liM«g»  was  to  Im  got  for  the  hoiMi.   Tba  frontier  vil* 

luges  wero  all  in  ruins.  AU  the  houses  not  built  of  stone  were  torn  to  pioc^ 
for  the  fires  of  the  bivouao?i.  The  earth  in  the  fieM--,  which  hn<l  been  ton 
iimea  turned  over,  was  again  and  again  turned  over  for  the  few  potHtoes  wLich 
had  eeoaped  the  eye  of  fomer  plaiider.*'->rANONi  Oeulaire,  Odklebe.v,  il  278. 
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chastiflement  should  be  bestowed  on  the  commissarj.*  chap. 

These  sanguinary  orders  were  wholly  ineffectual  in  arrest-  ^ 
ing  the  disorders.    Stern  necessity  compelled  the  soldiers  1813. 
to  leave  their  colours  and  wander  tiirough  the  fields  in 
quest  of  food  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger.    The  dis- 
tribution of  meat  rations  had  entirelj  ceased ;  those  of 
bread  were  reduced  to  a  half;  and  nearly  the  whole  army, 
irith  the  exception  of  the  Guards  and  cmrassiers,  were 
obliged  to  forage  for  their  own  subsistence.    T\ig  losses 
which  this  accumulation  of  evils  brought  on  the  army 
vere  incalculable  ;  in  a  week  they  exceeded  what  would 
hare  been  sustained  in  the  most  disastrous  battle.   The  ii.  vm,  197: 
Allies  too  were  suffering  from  these  causes^  for  theu^-jiigll'sVcjr,' 
troops  were  bivouacked  at  night ;  but  not  by  any  means 
in  such  a  proportion  as  the  French,  for  they  were  in  a^^^^j^e-i  ; 
rich  plain,  not  on  barren  hills,  and  thcv  received  ample  i^<^;Thier«, 
supplies  of  provisions  of  all  sorts  from  the  fertile  helds  of^tii. 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  in  their  rear.^ 

During  the  operations  of  the  Grand  Armies  on  the  ^ 
mountain  chain  which  separates  Bohemia  from  Saxony, 
the  hostile  circle  which  environed  the  French  array  wasAiuyilgbt* 
daily  boroming  more  contracted,  and  the  losses  they  sus-|JJ2!Jhw2i; 
tsiued  from  the  Cossacks  and  partisan  corps  in  the  rear 
more  serious.    On  the  14th  September  Thielinan  took 
Weissenfels  on  the  line  between  Dresden  and  France, 
and  made  1300  men  prisoners.    A  few  days  after,  the 
Austrian  colonel,  Mcnsdorf,  took  a  French  courier  with  Sept.  17. 
despatciies  and  letters,  .")000  in  number,  between  Dres(bMi 
and  Leipsic,  which  gave  the  most  dismal  accouuti>  ot  the 


*    Hm  veeent  moT«iiMOlt  of  tbe  Grand  Annj  had  entirely  oxliRitBiecl  t!i« 

hit  rei*onrccs  of  the  country  ;  aud  the  soldiera  having  no  longer  the  excite- 
ment tif  ciiinbat  to  distract  their  miiaery.  felt  it  the  more  keenly.  To  all 
Terbal  coouuunicatiotis  ou  this  heftd  the  oiiHwer  of  the  Kujperur  always  was— 
*  0mm  ihit  oommiflHry  to  bo  shol,  and  you  wiU  wont  for  nothing/  To  the 
vhtteu  appliootiont  the  Mtawer  always  given  wiis.  to  apply  for  decorations— 
thf-c  V,oiiii:  mnre  moy  to  pnpply  than  hread.  At  this  mnmcnt  (,?iHh  S«  ptem- 
iM.-r)  Uie  k^tuperor  iat$ucd  a  decree  by  which  the  town  of  Piroa,  tiiea  at  tlie 
lowest  point  of  uiiiierj,  and  ita  inhabitaut«  filarviug,  should  supply  COOO  rations 
oTbctid  a-dajr-at  Ctb,  iT.  178. 
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cBAF.  condition  of  the  arm and  the  amount  of  the  losses  thejr 
^     had  sustained  in  the  late  battles.    **  They  recounted," 
iSUr    sajs  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  "  thai  of  the  wliole  corps  en- 
iraircd  under  Marshal  Kej,  only  1G,000  had  escaped  with 
him,  aud  1 0,000  vith  Oudinot ;  ail  the  rest  had  dispersed 
and  sought  refuge  in  Torgau  and  Wittenberg.  Rein- 
forcements to  the  amount  of  15,000  men  had  airiTed  at 
Erfurth,  but  very  infirm  troops.    It  was  also  stated  in 
these  letters  that  the  Young  Guard,  and  especially  its 
artillery,  had  suffered  extremely  in  the  battle  of  Dresden  ; 
that  Generals  Vachot  and  Leibu  were  killed,  and  Gcncmla 
Dentail,  Zios,  Boisildien,  Maison,  Worn,  and  Aubert^ 
severely  wounded.   The  whole  army  is  represented  as 
'SirCbu.  dtacouraged,  and  sufiering  extremely  from  &tigue  and 
Stewart  to  ^yj^j^t  of  provisions.    General  Blucher's  last  accounts  are 

Lord  Cwtle-  *^  -ii*!  -i- 

reagh^Sfpt.  from  Bautzen,  with  his  advanced  posts  withm  a  German 
uk       mile  of  Dresden  :  and  his  liglit  troops  are  in  communica- 
tion with  those  of  the  Prince  Royal."  * 

The  severe  wound  which  Sir  Charles  Stewart  received 
FMdi      at  the  battle  of  Culm,  already  mentioned,  confined  him 
dSybT^  much  afrainst  his  will  at  Tiiplitz  for  some  weeks  after ;  but 
iM^jRur^a,^^  made  good  use  of  his  time  during  this  period  of  com- 
SUptTM*^  pulsory  cessation  of  active  operations  in  the  field,  iu  the 
part  which  he  took  in  conjunction  with  his  able  coadjutor, 
Lord  Cathcart,  in  the  diplomatic  communications  of  the 
period,  which  were  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences.    Lord  Castlercagh  was  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  concord  and 
enthusiasm  which  the  late  successes  in  M'ar  had  produced, 
to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  Allied 
Powers.    In  these  eiforts  he  was  strongly  and  ably  sup- 
ported both  by  Lord  Cathcart  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart^ 
who  had  seen  too  clearly  how  nearly  the  Coalition  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  disaster  at  Dresden,  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  paramount  importance  of  profiting  by  the  pre- 
sent auspicious  moment  to  imju  ove  its  relations.    By  their 
united  exertions,  aided  by  Mettemich  and  Hardenbeig, 
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a  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Toplitz  on  the  8th  oraf. 
September  between  Austria^  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great 


Britain.  By  this  treaty,  wbich  -^vris  tlie  corner-stone  of  Itta 
the  Grand  Alliance  which  afterwards  ctiected  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe,  it  was  provided  that  Austria  should  be 
reconstructed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  the  footing  on 
which  she  stood  in  18D5,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
dissolred,  and  the  independence  of  the  intermediate  Statee 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Inu  established.  Each  of  the 
Continental  Powers  contracting  engaged  to  bring  150,000 
men  into  the  field,  and  they  all  engaged  not  to  enter  into 
any  separate  treaty  with  France.  By  the  secret  articles, 
the  d2d  military  division  of  the  French  Empire,  embrac- 
ing Hamburg  and  the  Hanae  towns,  was  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  dis- 
possesvsed.  In  consideration  of  the  great  exertions  he  had 
made  to  bring  about  this  treaty,  as  well  as  his  important 
military  services  during  the  campaign,  the  King  of  I'l  iissia 
afterwards  sent  Sir  Charles  8tewart  the  orders  of  the 
Black  and  Red  Eagles,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  justly*  I'l^o*  li. 
deemed  one  of  the  most  hononiable  of  the  many  honour- 
able  testimonials  in  the  possession  of  the  Londonderry  m' 
family.^  * 

Napoleon  did  not  remain  long  inactive  after  his  return 
to  Dresden,  on  the  21st.    The  very  next  morning  he  set  Nnj  .Vr'n  in 
out  with  a  great  part  of  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  scross'^'^^^^' 
the  Elbe  to  join  Macdonald  and  throw  back  Blucher,  JS^VT* 
who  during  his  absence  in  the  Bohemian  mountains  had  ^^^^ 
established  himself  at  Bautzen  and  on  the  Spree,  and 
pushed  \u6  advanced  jJObts  to  within  four  iiD^liiiii  rnilcb 

*  "  L«  AdI,  moo  Bugudto  mmrmSni  wovm  lea  ymiz  duqnd  je  me  sob  en- 
pnui  da  1m  mettw,  u'ordonne  de  toub  dire,  M.  le  Gdn^ral,  que  c'est  pour 

voufl  donner  tine  marque  publiquo  do  eon  cstime  distingut5e,  ot  particuli6re- 
ment  de  sa  satiifactioii  de  la  valeur  et  de^  talents  que  vous  avez  deploy i  k 
o6t4$  de  sa  Majesty  duis  les  differents  cuuibaU  aujiquelM  vous  avez  MsisW,  et 
dam  iMqaals  vons  aves  vavitf  Totra  tag  pent  k  canae  OMnnuuie^  qo'U  Tooa  » 
ddcor^  de  les  ordres  de  rAjgla  Noir  et  de  TAigle  Roiigeb 

"  Veuillez  agr^er  raranrance  r<^it«r<$e  de  tout  mon  nttachement  at  da  ua 
haute  coaaid^tiou.    Hakdexberq. — I  Deeembre  Ibl^." — MS* 
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CHAP,  of  Dresden.   He  came  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  wood. 
^     of  Hartau,  and  a  skirmish  of  the  advanced  peats  tool 

1813.  place,  in  the  course  of  wliich  the  village  of  Goldbach  was 
burned.  But  iilucher,  faithful  to  his  instructions,  fell  back 
the  moment  he  saw  the  UDiforms  of  the  Guards,  and  took 
npa  strong  position  some  miles  in  rear  near  Bischofswerda, 
8epL  aai  where  next  day  he  stood  fast  But  the  French  Emperor, 
after  hesitating  long,  did  not  deem  himself  in  sufficient 
strcnfitli  to  attack,  lie  had  only  Macdouald's  tliree  weak 
corps  in  liand  ;  for  of  the  Guards,  worn  out  with  incessant 
marching  and  countermarcJung,  only  a  small  part  had 
come  up,  and  the  greater  portion,  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  his  movement^  had  fallen  behind,  and  were  strag* 
gling  in  search  of  provisions.  The  utmost  discourage- 
ment pervaded  the  army — toils,  hardships,  want,  and 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  had  fearfully  thinned  their 
ranks  ;  tlie  war  seemed  endless,  and  if  it  did  terminate, 
likely  to  lead  to  nothing  but  disaster.  The  troops,  de- 
jected and  exhausted,  exhibited  none  of  their  old  spirit^ 
and  murmurs  deep,  though  as  yet  half  heard,  began  in 
the  ranks  against  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Emperor, 
which,  rejecting  all  terms  of  accommodation,  was  hurry- 
ing them  on  to  inevitable  destruction.  Sensible  of  this 
state  of  mattei*s,  and  feeling  now  the  want  of  soldiers, 
9^^^  from  the  dreadful  losses  he  had  recently  sustained,  the 
^^^^^•'  j.;^' Emperor  halted  his  troops,  and  next  day  returned  to 
11.3^5  336;  Dresden,  thus  in  eircct  abandoning  the  whole  rmUt  bank 

Bout.  88  ;  ®  ° 

caUicwt,    of  the  Elbe.    A  dreadful  thunder-storm  camr  on  as  he 
140,*       was  re-entering  the  Saxon  capital,  which,  in  tiie  dejected 
state  of  the  soldiers,  was  deemed  a  portentous  omen.^ 
Alarming  intelligence  was  at  the  same  time  received 
Atofll^  from  the  rear  and  the  Lower  Elbe.   The  successful  irrup* 
fmm  ihi,"   *ion  of  Thielman  into  Western  Saxony,  and  the  capture 
lTIsl^J^eiw     Wcissenfels,  already  mentioned,  had  indeed  been  amply 
bepua*.    avenged.     Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  collecting  80(i0  horse, 
had  attacked  and  defeated  liim  with  severe  loss,  and 
liberated  the  prisoners  he  had  made.    But  Platoff,  who 
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Lad  just  descended  with  his  Cossack  cavalry  from  Bo-  chap. 

hemia,  surprised  and  defeated  him  on  the  2()th,  and   ^-  _ 

having  effected  a  junction  with  the  remains  of  Thielman's  ^ 
detachment,  expelled  the  French  general  from  the  open  £fk  28l 
conntrj,  vith  the  loss  of  5  guns  and  1500  prisoners,  com- 
prising some  of  the  best  cavalry  in  the  French  service. 
By  this  success  the  direct  French  communications  with 
the  Rhine  were  entirely  cut  off.    The  news  from  the 
north  wn^  still  more  alarming.    Slowly  advancing  after 
the  battle  of  Dennewitz,  Bemadotte  had  at  length 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  caused  Bulow's  corps 
to  invest,  on  the  right  of  the  river,  Wittenbei^,  the 
suburbs  of  which  were  carried  on  the  24th,  while  a  bom-Sepk9«. 
bardment  was  shortly  after  commenced  ;  while  Ney, 
whose  army,  grievously  dejected,  had  sunk  down  to  less 
than  40,000  men,  was  in  no  condition  to  intcmipt  the 
siege.    Chernichefi^  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  success* 
fui  of  the  Russian  partisans,  had  met  with  still  more  de- 
dsire  success  in  Westphalia.   Boldlj  crossing  the  £lbe8«i^  so. 
at  Dessau,  at  the  head  of  3000  horse,  he  advanced  swiftly 
into  Westphalia,  pushed  on  to  Cassel,  from  which  he  drove 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  stirred  the  flame  of  insurrection,  far  and  wide, 
throughout  its  whole  extent.    Being  destitute  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  however,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
advanced  position  he  had  won ;  bat  bo  regained  the 
Elbe  in  safety,  his  Cossacks  laden  with  booty,  having 
electrified  all  Germany  by  the  decisive  proof  afforded  of 
the  ea>se  with  which  a  Napoleonic  dynasty  could  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  slender  hold  it  had  of  the  affections  of 
the  people.    A  severe  check,  too,  had  recently  before  been 
experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg,  where  sept.  is. 
General  Fechenz,  who  was  leading  his  division,  6000  [^^"fgy'i 
strong,  from  that  fortress  to  Magdeburg,  was  surprised  p;'^"^^^:.^^* 
and  defeated  near  Dannenberg  by  Walmoden,  with  the32i;v«^. 
loss  of  1200  killed  and  wounded,  1800  prisoners,  and  il^ 
his  w^hole  artillery  and  caissons.^ 

VOL.  II.  F 
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CHAP.      It  was  now  evident  that  the  defensiTe  position  and 

^  system  of  waif.iie  wliicli  Napoleon  had  adopted  on  the 
1813.  Kll»o  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  Chosen  with  judg- 
Napc!ifon-«  nient,  and  defended  resolutely,  though  rashly,  it  had  en- 
nporrtkii?^  abled  him  for  six  weeks  to  maintain  his  ground,  in  the 
fikoe  of  gieat  strategical  disadrantages,  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  with  forces  little  at  first  superior,  latterij  mnch 
inferior,  to  the  enemy  ;  to  hold  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  when  rcadv  to  dissolve,  to  his  standards  :  and  to 
prevent  a  general  insurrection  from  bursting  forth  in  the 
whole  western  half  of  Germany.  But  the  magnitude  of 
his  losses  had  been  such,  and  the  reinforcements  which  the 
Allies  had  received,  or  were  soon  to  receive,  bj  the  arri- 
val of  Benningscn's  reserve  at  their  headquarters,  and  the 
universal  arming  of  Prussia,  were  so  considerable,  that  not 
only  was  the  position  no  longer  tcuable,  but  the  advan- 
tages already  experienced  from  holding  it  could  no  longar 
be  looked  for.  The  misery  of  the  troops,  confined  in  a 
few  fortresses,  and  crowded  together  in  unhealthy  streets 
or  open  bivouacs,  had  become  great  in  the  extreme. 
Often  dozens  of  men  and  women  wore  shut  up  in  a  single 
room  not  affording  real  accommodation  for  more  than 
two  or  three  inmates — ^sometimes  a  hundred  were  buried 
alive  in  a  small  house.  The  sick  and  the  healthy,  the 
wounded  and  the  unhurt,  were  huddled  together  without 
covering  or  bed,  often  scarcely  with  food.  To  such  a 
length  did  this  friglitful  accumulation  of  human  beings 
go,  that  it  appears,  from  official  documents,  that  the 
numbers  who  at  different  times  were  quartered  on  Dres- 
den and  its  suburl)s  between  the  Idth  June  and  the 
15th  November  of  this  year,  amounted  to  the  enormous 
jodei.^m.  amount  of  5,062,871 1  *  As  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  unparalleled  crowding  of  men,  many  of  them  sick, 
\\  oiiiidcd,  or  labouring  under  contagious  disorders,  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  diseases  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind  speedily  appeared  among  them,  and  typhus  fever 
proved  more  fatal  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  From 
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t';o  rr- turns  given  bj  Sir  George  Cathcart,  it  appears  that  chap. 
of  the  FreDch  force  on  the  Elbe,  composing  the  three  ^' 
armies  under  the  Emperor's  immediate  orders^  which  in  ^^^^ 
the  banning  of  the  campaign  numbered  356,000  men» 
present  with  the  eagles,  there  only  remained  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October  208,000  fit  for  duty  ;  showing  a  loss 
in  six  weeks  of  no  less  than  1  48,000  men.*  While  Thiers, 
who  speaks  on  the  authority  of  Napoleon's  private  states, 
declares  that  his  whole  force  had  sank  down  from  387,000 
at  the  outset  of  the  contest  to  under  250,000  now ;  in 
otfier  words,  had  decreased  by  137,000  in  the  aggregate, 
iu  spite  of  all  supplies  from  the  rear. 

Oa  the  other  haiul,  the  losses  ol  tlie  Allies,  tlioui^li  larijc, 
had  not  been  more  than  half  of  those  sustained  by  the  Konx's  and 
French ;  and  they  were  about  to  be  nearly  compensated  by  ilto  AJUiM/ 
the  Russian  resenre,  under  Benningsen,  50,000  strong,  of 
whom  45,000  were  effective,  who  were  expected  to  join  in 


*  Statement  of  the  furoes  of  Napoleon  at  the  opening  of  the  cauip;iip;Ti  of 
Letptac,  compared  with  their  former  strength  at  the  opening  of  the  cam|iaigQ  of 
Dicidai; — 


In  July  181S. 

In  October  181$. 

lieu. 

Men. 

Old  Qiuud, . 

0,600 

•              •  ■ 

4,000 

24,000 

Young  GuArd, 

32,000 

•                a  • 

Civalry  of  Guard, 

10,000 

6,000 

1. 

Vandomme,  * 

25,000 

Afterwards  Lobau, 

6,000 

1 

Tiotor, 

81,000 

«                  •  • 

18,000 

a. 

K«j  (SonliiiD),  . 

82,000 

Ncgr  at  Leipaio,  . 

22,000 

1. 

Bertrmnd,    •  • 

21,000 

•                 *  • 

14,000 

d. 

Lanriston,  . 

35,000 

•                •  • 

10,000 

6. 

Marcuout^  . 

30,000 

•                «  * 

20,000 

7. 

Reynier, 

20,000 

•                 «  « 

8.000 

8. 

Pouiatowaki,  * 

]  5,000 

*                 *  « 

10,000 

11. 

Miicdonald,  • 

21,000 

14,000 

12. 

OudMiot, 

24,000 

Broken  up. 

13. 

St  Cyr, 

m 

31,000 

•          •  • 

20,000 

Lttovr  MmbimiK  (oaTidrj)  10,000 

»         *  « 

6,000 

Sebastiaui 

(do.) 

j  13,000  j 

«                 ■  i 

6,000 

Milhaud 

(do) 

■                 •  « 

3,000 

Atreghi 

(do.) 

j  10,000  1 

Kellermann,  • 

4,000 

Kellermann 

(do.) 

Augereau,  . 

10^00 

Vnmoi  and  •SofOift 

856,000 

208,000 

208,000 


Loss  during  campaign,  148,000. 
—Catbcart,  269. 
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1813. 


the  first  week  of  October.  At  length,  therefore,  and  for  the 

first  time  in  tlio  campaign,  they  had  acquired  a  numerical 
superiority  over  the  enemy  in  the  field  ;  tliey  could  bring 
from  290,000  to  300,000  to  bear  upon  them,  while  they 
could  1)6  opposed  only  by  208,000.  Benmng^en  crossed 
the  £ilbe  on  the  25th  and  reached  Toplitz  on  2d  and  3d 
October.  The  AUied  troops,  also,  were  in  a  far  more 
favourable  situation.  Comfortably  hutted  or  lodged  in 
Prague,  Toplitz,  and  the  numerous  towns  and  villages 
in  the  Bohemian  plain,  they  were  in  a  very  dilierent  situ- 
ation from  the  French,  starving  on  the  barren  and  frigid 
summits  of  the  Boehmerwald.  Their  position  enal^ed 
them  to  profit  immensely  by  these  advantages.  An  ad- 
vance of  a  few  miles  from  Tophtz  towards  the  foot 


*  Statvmeiit  of  the  AUkd  iwem 
oomparad  with  whai  it  kad  ba«D  at 


RuBsian 
Reaerve  cavaliy,  . 
Kleist,  .  , 
Colloredo, 
Ohaatellar, 
Giulay, 
Reserves, 
Rlenau, 
Blucher, 
LangeroD, 
SAckcn, 
Sherbatof, 
Swedes, 
IViiunngerod^ 
Bulow,  • 
Taucnzoin,  . 
Benningsen, 
Tobtoy, 
Korttta  (Bobna), 


at  tha  opening  of  the  Laipaie  aimi»ign|  aa 
tha  opening  of  tiia  Draaden  eanipaignT^ 

l&Jiilri8X& 
ll«a. 
40,000 

24,000 
11,000 
25,000 


In  October  ISll 
MdL 
16^000 

18.000 

8,000 
29^000 


Anatffiaa^ 


Anny  of  Silebia, 


60^0 


49,000 


75,000 

25,000 
19,000 

20,000 
6,000 


1,000 1 


82,000 

20,000 
17,000 

2:1,000 

10,000 
20,000 
80,000 
10,000 

2ya,uoo  523,000 

Thus  the  Alli&d  force  was  increaged  by  30,000,  vihilo  the  French  woa  «ftint- 
nUked  by  148,000 !  Tbia  waa  chiefly  owuing  to  the  aatoniabing  efforta  noado 
by  Pkuaala,  wbieb  muob  ineraaaad  tba  nnmarieal  atraogUi  of  ita  oorpa,  and  the 

arrival  of  the  Russian  reserve,  under  Benningseu. — Catocart,  270. 

If  25,000  be  added  to  Cathcart's  estimate  for  bis  under-rating  of  the  Aua- 
irian  army  in  Bohemia,  it  will  give  the  Allies  about  350,000  men,  of  whom 
290,000  would  be  a?aihiA>le  for  operationa  b^ond  the  S3be. 
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of  the  numntains  was  sofficient  to  bring  back  the  Gaards  chap. 

«aud  cuirassiers  in  breathless  haste  from  the  centre  of  Silesia  ^ 
to  the  summit  of  the  Erz^robirge.     Their  wants,  pro-  isia. 
Tided  for  bj  the  wealth  of  England^  and  furnished  by  the 
rich  agricultural  plains  in  their  rear,  were  amply  supplied ; 
ratians  were  regolarlj  served  out  to  the  meu,  and  the 
necessitj  of  providing  for  their  daily  wants  by  foraging 
and  individual  plunder,  so  fatal  to  military  discipline,  was 
imfelt.    Abcn  c  all,  the  general  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
interesting  cause  in  which  thcj  were  engaged,  and  the 
glorious  successes  thej  had  gained,  preserved  them  from^^^ 
mental  depression,  and  sent  back  such  of  the  sick 
wounded  as  were  not  labouring  under  fatal  ailments  insT^ 
an  incredibly  short  space  into  the  ranks  of  war.^ 

**  The  plan  of  the  campaign,"  sajs  Sir  George  Cath- 
cart,  "adopted  by  the  Allies,  had  for  its  basis  a  ^^eneral  AUiwipian 

^    1 1    I     .  .  1  .of  opcni' 

couceutratioii  ot  ail  tiicir  armies  on  tiie  main  commuuica-  tionsagainH 
tion  of  Napoleon  with  France.  This  was  the  principle 
advocated  by  Moreau  and  others  at  the  outset  of  the  pre* 
ceding  campaign ;  and  although  it  implied  the  abandon- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  of  the  main  communicar 
tion  with  the  Russian  territories,  yet  little  was  to  be 
apprehended  on  that  account ;  for  the  exhausted  condi- 
tion and  national  hostility  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  * 
the  Elbe,  and  the  important  but  precarious  stake  which 
Napoleon  still  held  in  those  to  the  west,  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  a  direct  communication  with  his  only 
proper  base,  the  Rhine,  an  object  of  vital  importance  to 
him ;  wlaie  the  Allies,  haying  adopted  the  Bohemian 
frontier  for  their  base,  were  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
dent of  the  hne  of  operatious  through  Silesia>  which  they 
were  about  to  abandon.  To  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Army  of  the  Norths  about  dl,000 
men,  and  General  Blucher  with  that  of  Silesia,  about 
65,000,  should  cross  the  Elbe  to  the  north  of  Dresden, 
and,  acting  in  concert,  move  down  upon  the  Saalc  at 
Ilalle  or  Merseburg  ;  while  the  Grand  Army,  amounting 
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CBAF.  to  120»000  men,  should  adyaiice  out  of  Bohemia  hj  its 

^  left  upon  LUtzen  or  Wcisscnfek*  When  the  three  armies 
1813.  should  be  united  near  these  points,  in  rear  of  the  defiles 
caused  bj  the  rivers  Pleiase,  Elster,  and  Saale,  they  would 
be  in  complete  command  and  possession  of  the  enemy's 
communications, and  thus  united  would  amount  to  246,000 
men.  Besides  these,  the  troops  left  to  defend  the  Bohemian 
passes  and  observe  Dresden  amounted  to  about  60,000 
more,  otlierwisc  disposable  according  to  circumstances. 
Thus  operations  were  to  commence  on  all  sides  with  the 
month  of  October."  "  At  the  same  time,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Stewart^  "  it  was  presumed  that  the  favourable  appear- 
ances from  the  side  of  Bavaria  would  shortly  put  in  mo- 
tion a  combined  force  in  the  direction  of  Wunburg,  which 


cathcarf,  would  stiU  further  threaten  the  enemy's  communications, 

<27l  272  •  »  r 

hQ^u\.  and  complete  iiis  embarrassments  in  every  quarter  of 
Germany. '  * 

As  the  object  of  these  operations  was  to  envelop 
Ditnti^M-  Napoleon  by  the  three  armies,  and  force  him  back  to  the 
AIHm  with  Rhine,  and  he  occupied  a  central  position  with  200,000 

^niil*.'^'  iiicn  between  them,  they  were  attended  with  great  hazanl, 
S^ofs"r  ^^^^  required  for  their  successful  prosecution  the  most 
aiaric*     entire  concord  and  singleness  of  intention  in  ail  the 
hiM        Allied  generals.   In  two,  this  great  requisite  was  already 
'^'^^^'^    secure.   Of  the  fidelity  and  vigour  of  Blucher,  not  a 
doubt  could  be  entertained  ]  the  only  danger  was,  that  he 
would  be  too  ardent  in  the  eoninion  cause  :  Schwartzen- 
berg,  thourrh  more  circuuispect,  was  equally  to  be  trusted  ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns  at  his  headquarters 
was  the  strongest  security  for  the  adoption  of  united 
measures.   But  with  respect  to  Bemadotte^  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  great  Amy  of  the  North,  wnd  whose  co- 
operation was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  joint  opera- 
tions, the  case  was  very  diflferent.    Grave  suspicions  had 

*  According  to  Wilson,  who,  from  his  official  position  as  commuvtooer  with 

the  Austrian  headquarter?,  in  j)crh.i{>3  the  best  authority  on  the  •tu1>ject,  the 
AllioJ  (iran<l  Army  wUicU  marchod  on  Leipaic  numbered  in  all  17^,000  men. 
—ike  WiLisoN,  ii.  166. 
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been  awakened  by  bis  conduct,  wbicb  tbe  recent  successes  obaf. 

gained  bj  the  annj  under  his  command  had  nowise  ^ 


tended  to  dispel.  Though  he  had  repulsed  the  enemy  I813. 
at  Gross  Beeren,  and  dofeatfd  him  at  Dennewitz,  yet  on 
neither  of  these  occasions  had  the  victory  been  improved 
as  it  might  hare  been.  On  both»  the  battle  had  been 
begun  by  the  Fnusian  generals  without  bis  orders,  and 
gained  in  effect  before  his  arrival  on  the  field.  The 
system  which  he  had  adopted,  on  the  eve  of  each,  of 
having  the  Prussians  in  front,  the  Russians  behind 
them,  and  the  Swedes  a  days  march  behind  the  Jius- 
sians,  not  only  exposed  the  troops  hrst  engaged  to 
great  hazard,  but  rendered  the  acquisition  of  dedsiye 
success  in  the  end  next  to  impossible.  It  was  owing 
to  these  causes  that  the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren  had  been 
only  a  parti.il  success  in  the  centre,  that  of  Dennewitz 
far  less  decisive  tlian  it  miglit  have  been  rendered. 
It  was  well  known  that  in  the  close  of  the  last  of  tlie;-e 
battles,  when  tlic  Russians  and  Swedes,  preceded  by 
150  guns»  advanced  against  the  broken  French  centre, 
the  enemy  were  thrown  into  a  degree  of  confusion 
almost  unparalleled  in  modem  warfare,  and  that  if  the 
9000  noble  horse  which  the  Prince  Royal  had  under  his 
ordera  had  been  let  loose  to  charge,  10,000  additional 
prisoners  would  have  been  made.  The  immense  advan- 
tage of  having  the  centre  routed  and  the  two  wings 
separated,  had  by  no  means  been  improved  as  it  might 
have  been ;  the  broken  and  dispersed  army  was  allowed 
to  retire  without  molestation  to  the  Elbe^  while  the  victor 
remained  inactive  at  Juleibock,  only  a  few  miles  from g^J^^^^'^' 
the  field  of  battle.  These  facts  were  well  known  ^itJ^h^^oST 
headquarters,  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  disclosed  thej.is^, 
discovenes  he  had  made  as  to  his  secret  relations  with  1.433  441; 
the  French  Emperor,  when  professing  the  most  ardent  ST^^ 
zeal  in  the  Allied  cause.^"^  The  result  was  that,  with  the 

•  lOA.—*' TeBterday  evening  General  Stewart  arrived.  I  wa«  most 
h»ppj  to  ■€€  bin  and  to  find  that  he  bad  not  been  wduoed  bjr  Benudoite, 
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CHIP,  entire  concurreDce  of  the  British  GoreromeDt,  it  \ras  de- 
^-     tennined  to  send  Sir  Charles  Stewart^  who  had  now 
isi^    recovered  of  his  wound,  to  the  headquarters  of  the 

Prince  Royal,  to  be  a  clieck  upon  the  luovenients  of  the 
latter,  and  endeavour  to  bring  liim  into  cordial  co-opera- 
tion with  tbe  otlier  Allied  armies. 

The  intentions  of  tlic  French  Emperor  were  thus  ex- 
plained  in  the  15  th  boUetin  of  the  Grand  Armj :  The 
Emperor^s  intention  was  to  pass  the  Elbe»  to  manceuyre 
oftbe cam.  ^^qj^  ^ho  right  bank,  between  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  to 
threaten  Potsdam  and  Berlin,  and  to  assume  ^lagdeburg 
for  the  centre  of  operations,  which  has  been  supplied  with 
stores  and  provisions  for  that  purpose."  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  this  announcement  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
misfortunes  which  he  had  undergone,  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  was  bj  no  means  brought  down  to  the  leToE  of 
his  position  ;  and  that  the  only  defensive  war  which  he 
contemplated  was  an  olfensive  one,  which  might  strike  ter- 
ror into  his  enemies,  and  support  the  prestige  of  his 
name  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  His  views,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  thej  were  founded,  were  thus  unfolded 
to  St  Oyr,  at  a  midnight  conference  on  the  6th  October. 
"I  am  going  to  leave  Dresden,''  said  he,  ^and  I  shall 
take  the  remains  of  Vandamrae*s  and  your  corps  along 
with  me.  I  shall  certainly  be  soon  engaged  in  a  deci- 
sive battle.  If  I  am  successful,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
regret  if  I  have  not  my  whole  force  at  my  disposal  to 
profit  by  it ;  if  I  experience  a  reverse,  you  will  be  of 
more  use  to  me  than  you  could  if  you  were  left  here. 
Remaining  in  Dresden  in  such  an  event,  you  would  be 
lost  without  resource.  Besides,  of  what  use  is  Dresden 
now  to  me  ?  It  can  no  longer  he  considered  as  the  pivot 
of  my  army,  which  is  unable  to  find  subsistence  in  the 

whom  he  deteribeB  as  «  great  fanfartm  unworthy  of  tnut,  ta»A  one  who  do> 

Hires  general  pt  ;ice  with  France  that  he  niey  renew  the  ancient  rektion  with 

Sweden.    Ci:>lonel  Co^ke,  wlio  had  Heeti  ft  deal  of  him,  tells  me  that 

hv  hiiH  ":iid  that  '  if  anythinp^  hnpfipua  U>  I'uonnpartv  the  French  peojde  WOuld 
bclcct  iiiiu  or  M<;rouu     ihcir  chief.'  '* — Wilson's  Diary^  ii.  H. 
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exhausted  country  vhich  sonounds  it  As  little  can  it  cvap. 
be  regarded  as  a  grand  depot ;  there  remain  in  it  only  ^ 

provisions  for  a  few  (l:\\  s:  ahnost  all  the  stores  of  aiii-  MW» 
munition  and  provisions  it  contains  are  exiiaustcd,  and 
what  little  remains  must  be  speedily  distributed  among 
the  soldiers.  There  are  at  Dresden  12,000  sick  and 
wounded ;  but  they  will  almost  all  die,  as  they  are  the 
remains  of  60,000  who  have  entered  the  hospitals  there 
since  the  campaign  commenced.  When  winter  sets  in, 
the  Elbe  no  longer  affords  a  position  :  being  frozen,  it 
can  be  passed  at  any  point.  I  am  about  to  take  up  a  new 
position  which  is  everywhere  defensible.  I  shall  throw 
back  my  right  as  far  as  Erfurth,  support  my  led  by 
Magdebui^,  and  my  centre  by  the  heights  forming  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saale,  which  form  a  natural  bulwark, 
capable  at  any  time  of  arresting  an  enemy.  Magde- 
burg will  become  to  me  another  Dresden  :  it  is  a  noble 
fortress,  which  can  be  left  if  necessary  to  its  own  resources, 
without  the  risk  of  its  being  carried,  as  Dresden  might  have 
been  during  the  three  days  that  the  Allies  were  before  its 
suburbs,  if  they  had  been  commanded  by  a  man  of  capa- 
city. Dresden  can  never  be  made  a  strong  place  without 
destroying  the  vast  suburbs  whicli  at  pi'o.>cut  constitute  the 
principal  ornament  of  that  beautiful  capital.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  would  require  to  be  re-stored  with  ammunition 
and  provisions,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  introduce 
them.  In  fine,  I  desire  to  change  my  position.  Dres- 
den is  too  near  Bohemia ;  no  sooner  hare  I  left  it,  eren 
upon  the  shortest  expedition,  than  the  enemy  are  before 
its  walls,  and  1  cannot  pi  event  that  by  threatening  their 
rear.  By  the  more  distant  position  which  I  propose  to 
take,  I  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  direct  great  strokes 
against  them,  and  compel  them  to  conclude  a  durable 
peace.''  St  Cyr  expressed,  as  well  he  might,  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  masterly  views  so  lucidly  expressed  :  ^  ^  ^ 
it  would  have  been  well  for  Napoleon  if  he  himself  had  I8s-i£ 
not  afterwaid^i  deviated  liom  them.' 
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CBAP.  Thb  aniyal  of  BeDning^en's  reserve^  vhich  b^n  on  tlie 
Ist  of  October,  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 


1818,    great  operations.    Eiglit  thousand  1  Prussians  at  the  same 
FirBt'move-  time  arrived  at  Tuphtz,  which  increased  the  Kussiaii  and 
AUiM ^'  Prussian  forces  (without  Bcnniugsen's)  to  75,000  effective 
Oct,  4.     |H0||^  in  addition  to  the  Austrians^  who  were  now  fully 
60,000  more.  Great  difficulties,  however,  were  ezpenenced 
in  arranging  the  direction  of  the  three  armies,  from  the 
jealousies  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  generals,  who  po- 
sitively refused  to  take  orders  from  the  Austrian  com- 
mandcr-m-chief.    They  had  hitherto  acted  separately, 
and  done  tolerably  well,  when  at  a  distance,  and  each 
acting  under  the  orders  of  his  own  sOTcreign ;  but  it  was 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  same  harmony  would  be  pre- 
served if  they  were  brought  into  immediate  and  personal 
M.on.i  142^^1^^^^^^-  resolved,  therefore,  to  join  the  armies 

87-'-'piotho      Blucher  and  the  Prince  Royal,  who  would  form  to- 
K 147^ Bout!  gether  a  mass  of  nearly  150,000  combatants,  and  to 
Tr^7-27i  lea?e  the  united  armies  of  Bennington  and  Bohemia  to 
advance  on  the  other  side  into  the  plains  of  Leipsic^ 
Blucher  was  the  first  in  motion,  and  ho  executed  the 
Briihant    part  assigucd  to  him  with  equal  vitrour  and  success. 
fi'rKn  0°  by  Leaving  a  division  opposite  Dresden  to  restrain  the  in- 
cursious  of  its  garrison,  he  marched  on  the  1st  October 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  about  65,000  strong. 
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tovards  the  Elbe,  which  he  reached  on  the  night  of  the  coiak 
2d.    Havin^^  deooivcd  the  enemy  by  a  false  demonstra- 
tion  bv  liis  a(h  anced-miard  under  Sacken  aLrainst  Afeissen  isia. 
as  to  the  real  point  where  the  passage  was  to  be  at- 
tempted, he  himself  moved  the  balk  of  his  forces  to  the 
moath  of  the  Schvatze  Ebter,  where  the  passage  in  j^d 
earnest  was  to  be  effected    Three  bridges  were  thrown 
across  with  the  utmost  rapidity  ;  and  so  admirable  were 
tiie  arrai)<^cmcuts  made,  that  by  six  next  moniiug  half 
the  army  was  over,  not  onlj  without  opposition,  but 
without  the  operation  having  even  been  discorered. 
Having  effected  the  passage  he  attacked  Bertrand,  who 
had  taken  np  a  position  barring  the  waj  at  Warten* 
burf^,  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  with  14,000  men, 
aud,  after  a  hard  combat,  drove  him  back  with  the  loss  of 
600  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  many  prisoners.*  Head- 
quarters were  next  day  advanced  to  Diiben.    On  the 
same  day  Bemadotte  crossed  the  Elbe  in  two  columns, 
the  Russians  at  Ackow,  the  Swedes  at  Roslau,  so  that 
both  armies  were  in  communication  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  with  each  other.    On  the  day  following  Bnlow  t)ct.  i. 
and  Taucnzoin  were  also  crossed  over,  leaving  14,0()0  men 
only  under  Thumen  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Witten- 
beig.  Ney,  who  had  now  only  Reynier's  weak  corps,  chrl^'n  T  ''' 
12,000  strong,  under  his  immediate  conmiand  (that  of  aJ^ji'.l^  ;*,; 
Oudinot  having  been  dissolved  after  Dennewitz),  retreated  I^"';^^. 
before  forces  so  considerable,  evacuated  Dessau/  and  after 
summouiDg  Bertraod  s  corps  and  Dombrowski's  detached 

*  An  an  ioBtance  ..f  the  <'xtraordinary  and  almost  iuconceivable  credulity  or 
inaccuracy  of  M.  Thiers  m  to  nutnbtrt,  especially  of  Iiia  enemies,  iu  i>urticulur 
ictioiM,  thoogh  he  is  aenipiiloualy  eorreet  m  to  tbo  gtmnd  numbm  of  the 
French  engaged  in  ft  campaign,  movements,  places,  and  generals  employed, 
th.  f.ll.iwini,'  ncrOTiTit  he  baa  given  of  thia  combat  mny  bp  taken.  Aft»r 
aieniioQiag  the  details  of  this  affair,  and  admittm<?  that  the  Allies  gained  tho 
victorj,  aDd  drove  the  Freoob,  sfter  a  long  aud  |i$Iurious  rcsitftance  on  their 
psrt.  firom  thsir  posiUoB,  ht  adds,  **  Tootiifois  nous  n'eAmet  pas  plus  de  5(M> 
hotnm**  hors  do  combat,  tandii  que  Vmntmi  en  eut  cinq  on  n'x  millet** — 
Tbiers,  xv'x.  486.  Blucher's  loss  in  this  affair  was  tiufh  r  loOO  men.  In  eren/ 
^tU,  evea  their  most  serious  defcaU,  and  even  in  the  l>Httie  of  Leipsic  itecu, 
Thicn  xttAm  ths  loss  of  the  Allies  greater  than  thet  of  the  French. 
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CHAP.  diTiBion  to  join  his  standard,  vitbdrev  hj  BitterfieLd  to- 

wards  Leipsic. 


iaia.  During  these  operations  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  the 
.  T       r  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  was  cmer^in;];  from  the  defiles 

Advance  ol  J  o 

tbeUrMd  Qf  Bohemia  into  the  Saxon  plains.    The  movemenu  are 

AmT  into  ^  , 

tiie  plain*  thus  described  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart :  **  Prince  Mannce 
9  Leipic     Liciitenstein  was  to  march  with  5000  Austrians  on 
Oera  to  support  PUitoflT,  Thielman,  and  all  the  partisan 

corps,  M'hicli  communicated  by  a  prodigious  circle  round 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  the  i*rince  Eoyal's  army  in  the  north. 
Klenau,  with  25,000,  was  to  move  on  Chemnitz ;  Kleist 
and  Wittgenstein's  corps,  30,000  strong,  were  directed  on 
Marienberg ;  Giulaj  was  moyed  on  Zwickan ;  the  1st  and 
2d  Au>irian  corps  on  Komniotau,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
with  the  Russian  headquarters,  to  Brux.  Benningsen, 
with  the  reserve,  which  was  much  fatigued  by  its  long 
march  t!i rough  Germany,  remained  at  Toplitz.  The 
effect  of  these  movements  was  to  bring  100^000  men  in 
the  first  week  of  October  into  the  Saxon  plains^  directly 
on  the  enemy's  communications,  whose  movement  on  the 
flank  was  to  be  continued  to  Erfurtli,  where  an  attack 
on  their  magazines  was  to  be  attempted.    A  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  under  Blucher  and  Bemadotte  were 
in  communication  on  the  left  bank  of  the  £lbe»  so  that 
isirChM.       French  army,  which  conld  not  muster  more  than 
^^•^^Jj^  200,000  combatants,  who  were  daily  melting  away  from 
the  effects  of  fatigue  and  desertion,  was  environed  on  all 
jia       sides  by  superior  forces,  having  their  commuDicatiiouji  and 
retreat  perfectly  secure."* 
^       During  the  ten  days  when  the  armies  of  the  Allies  were 
Ka|K>koD*t  thus  contracting  the  circle  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
Itwen!'  Napoleon  remained  inactive  at  Dresden.    His  prolonged 
stay  there  during  so  critical  a  period  of  his  fortunes  has 
been  often  ascribed  to  indecision  ;  but  this  is  a  niistiike. 
He  was  watching  an  opportunity  before  leaving  it,  of  strik- 
ing a  blow  against  the  first  of  his  adversaries  who  might 
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commit  a  false  moyement.  "  I  will  not  go  out  again/'  said  ohap. 

he  to  St  Cjr,  "  /  will  vaif."    hi  pursuance  of  this  plan  ^ 
he  summoned  up  Augereau,  who  hiy  at  Majencc  witli  itn- 
15,000  newlj  raised  conscripts,  to  Leipsic,  and  concen- 
trated his  armj  on  all  sides,  to  be  ready  for  the  conflict 
which  was  eridentlj  approaching,  but  without  attempting 
himself  anj  offensiTe  moyement.    He  dissolved  Macdo- 
nald's  army,  leaving  that  marshal  with  his  own  corps 
alone  in  iVoiit  of  Dresden.    lie  sent  Souham's  corps,  along 
with  that  of  Mamiont  and  Lato\ir  Araubonr^'s  cavalry, 
to  Meis.scn,  a  small  town  on  the  Elbe  below  Dresden, 
where  they  were  at  hand  either  to  join  himself  or  to  sue* 
cour  Nej  in  case  of  a  passage  bj  the  Allies  of  the  lower 
course  of  that  river.    He  withdrew  Lauriston  into  the 
Saxon  capital,  and  despatched  Poniatowski  to  unite  with 
Lcfebvre  Desnouotto's  cavalry,  aiul  cover,  along  with  Vic-,  ^. 
tor,  from  the  side  of  Bohemia,  the  great  road  from  that  *7i 
place  to  Leipsic.^ 

Napoleon,  after  he  heard  of  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  by  ^ 
Blucher  and  Bemadotte,  entirely  altered  his  phm  of  the 
campaign,  and,  instead  of  adopting  the  system  which  he^",^^^" 
himself  had  so  clearly  shown  to  St  Cyr  to  be  advantage- 
ous, of  abandoning  Dresden  and  taking  St  Cyr  along  with 
liim  to  concentrate  nil  hia  forces  for  a  gi-aud  attack  on 
some  part  of  the  cuxlc  of  his  enemies,  lie  left  that  general 
with  30,000  men  there,  directing  him  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  retire  at  the  shortest  notice,  but  not  to  move 
till  enjoined  by  him  ;  while  he  himself  marched  to  the 
northward  to  join  Ney,  who  was  retreating  before  the 
Prince  Royal.  To  observe  and  keep  in  check  the  Allied 
Grand  Army,  which  was  fast  issuing  from  the  dofiles  of 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  moving  by  Marieuberg  and 
Chemnitz  on  Leipsic,  he  left  Murat  with  50,000  men,  com- 
posed of  the  corps  of  Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Poniatowski^ 
near  Freyberg,  with  orders  to  maintain  his  position  there 
as  long  as  possible,  and,  when  he  could  do  so  no  longer,  to 
retire  slowly  towards  Leipsic.    Augereau^s  corps,  coming 
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CHAT,   up  from  Mayence,  was  ordered  to  join  him  with  Arrighi, 

_  ^     which  was  in  all  25,000  more.  W  idi  the  remainder  of  the 
1813.    army,  consistiiifr  of  tlie  Guards  and  cuira^.siers  with  the 
corps  of  Macdoiiald  and  iSouham,  he  proceeded  bj  Meis- 
sen and  Wurtzen  to  join  Ney's  army,  conaiBting  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  corps  of  Bertrand,  Oadinot^  and  Reynier^  to 
whose  support  he  had  alread j  poshed  on  Harmont  from 
Meissen  to  Eilenberg.    This  united  foroe  formed  a  mass 
of  140,000  combatants,  occupying  a  central  {)Osition,  and 
holdinjr  all  the  fortified  paRsa<rcs  over  the  Elbe  ;  and  as 
the  united  armies  of  the  Prince  Koyal  and  Blucher, 
though  equal  in  numerical  amount,  were  rery  mudi 
scattered,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  former  was  more  than 
doubtful,  there  was  the  fairest  prospect  of  striking  a 
oL^Z'  decisive  blow,*  driving  the  Allies  over  the  lower  Elbe 
TJm\t!    beyond  Berlin,  and  then  returning  by  the  right  bank  to 
*'^^'?o.'.''^' Dresden,  from  whence  he  would  debouch  on  the  rear  of 
^*       the  Uraud  Army  as  it  was  threatening  Leipsic  and  his 
communications.^ 
^        In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Napoleon,  during  the  9th 
K<^poiiMi*t  and  10th,  when  his  forces  were  conrerging  towards 
a«^iii«^     Dttben,  issued  orders  for  the  temporary  evacuation  of  the 
'    right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  adding,    To  cany  off  all  the 
cattle,  burn  the  woods,  and  destroy  the  fruit-trees."  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  nioyemcnt  was  conducted,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  literal  execution  of  this  barbarous 

•  Napf'lcou'r?  instructions  to  Murnt.  rvho  roTnmanded  the  army  of  observa- 
tion towards  Cbemuitis,  were  iu  tbese  terms,  and  fully  explained  his  %ievr8  : 
"  I  have  raised  the  siege  of  Wittenberg;,  and  separated  the  corps  of  Sacken 
from  tbow  <rf  LftDgwoB  and  DToriL  AugMcau  this  cvaniiig  wiU  be  at  Ltt> 
zen  or  Leipsic,  and  Arrighi  lias  onlors  to  juin  liim  ;  the  two  united  will  bring 
ynii  a  i  cinforeeincnt  of  at  lea^^t  '>00  men.  One  of  two  things  will  happen. 
Kiiher  I  Hhall  attack  the  enemy  tu-morrow  and  beat  bim,  or  if  he  retiree,  I 
•baU  burn  the  bridges  o^er  tlia  Elb«.  Than  you  nrast  do  wbat  ytn  can  to 
maintain  Laipric  in  order  to  give  roe  time  to  baat  tlio  Amy  of  Silaifa;  bat 
if  you  are  compell<'<l  to  abandon  Lcip^ic,  yf>n  must  direct  your  course  tovrards 
the  Mulde.  The  bridges  of  Diiben  and  Eisenberg  are  guarded.  Mtf  iuiention 
i$  U>  tnove  ottr  to  the  right  bank  of  the  EUte  md  mancsuvre  betmm  Magd^rg 
mmd  Drudem,  debooehing  by  ona  of  my  four  fortified  plaoaa  on  that  liver  to 
aurprise  the  enemy." ->  NAPoucoy  fa  Mubat,  OctcHxr  10,  1618;  Joxnii,  It. 
435,  m. 
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order,  and  the  swift  approach  of  the  light  troops  of  the  chap. 
Allies  threw  hack  the  namerous  swarms  of  strajsrglers 
whom  the  French  left  behind  them.  The  losses  sustaiiK d,  isia. 
however,  by  fatigue  and  desertion,  cspcciall)'  amotfL^  the 
German  troops,  were  very  severe,  amounting,  during  the 
movement  to  Diiben,  to  fully  20,000  men.  Dresden 
was  speedily  inyested,  and  aboTo  12»000  men  in  the  last 
stages  of  sickness  and  misery  shnt  up  in  its  hospitals^ 
besides  30,000  good  soldiers  to  defend  the  fortifications. 
Isapoleon,  having  now  united  with  Ney  and  ^Nlarmont, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  140,000  men,  -with  whom 
he  pressed  vigorously  forward  in  the  hope  of  interjiosing 
between  Bemadotte,  who  lay  at  Zdrbig,  and  Blucher, 
who  was  marching  across  from  the  Blbe  to  join  him,  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  pursued  bj  the  French  Emperor. 
The  French,  pressing  from  Bilenberg,  down  both  banks  of 
the  Mnlde  towards  Diiben,  came  nght  on  the  flank  of  the 
cohniuis  of  the  Silcsian  Army  engaged  in  their  cross  march. 
At  the  approach  of  forces  so  great,  Blucher  hastily  evacu-  Oct.  lo. 
ated  Diiben,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  their 
adranced-guard,  and  succeeded,  with  the  corps  of  Lan- 
geron  and  D'York,  by  a  forced  march,  in  reaching  Zorlng 
late  in  the  evening,  where  he  formed  a  junction  with 
Bemadotte.    So  near,  however,  was  Napoleon's  design  of 
8ucceedin£r,  tliat  Sack  on,  on  the  evcnin?  of  the  same  dav, ,  , 
following  on  the  traces  of  Blucher  with  his  corps,  ap- f^^^^;^^!^"*- 
proached  Duben,  when  fully  occupied  by  the  French  j^jWii'sfiS; 
tro(q[)6,  and  only  escaped  by  making  a  rapid  circuit  by  9^x7"' 
the  Tillage  of  Sokana.^ 

Although  the  advance  of  Napoleon  between  the  two  ^ 
armies,  however,  was  not  attended  with  the  whole  ad- 
vantages  which  lie  anticipated,  yet  it  brought  the  Allies  ra^tiSfy^ 
into  very  great  danger,  and  fully  demonstrated  theJSr;^'* 
justice  of  the  military  principles  on  which  it  had 
been  projected.   On  the  day  succeeding  their  junction, 
Blucher  and  Bemadotte  had  a  conference ;  but  although 
there  was  a  constrained  courtesy  on  both  sides,  yet  there 
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CHAP,  was  no  cordiality,  and  little  appearance  of  reciprocal  con- 
fidenoa  The  ardent,  impetuous  disposition  of  <§ie  Pros- 
isia.  sianfield-iiiaifelial  could  not  sj  iiipHthise  with  tlic  cautious, 
interested  circuinspoctiuu  of  the  Prince  Royal,  wiium  the 
approach  of  the  l^'rcncli  Emperor  had  filled  with  conster- 
nation. It  was  evident  from  this  meeting  that  little  iras 
to  be  hoped  from  joint  operations  conducted  bj  indepen- 
dent commanders*  actuated  bj  such  opposite  feelings  and 
motires  of  action.*  Meanwhile  the  moyements  on  both 
sides  in  opposite  directions — the  Allies  towards  the  Saalo, 
the  French  towards  the  Elbe — continued,  and  soon  became 
so  pronounced,  that  it  was  evident  that  a  serious  crisis 
was  approaching,  and  that  in  a  few  days  a  decisive  battle 
would  be  fought,  by  which  the  fate  of  £urope  would  pro- 
bablj  be  decided.  Both  parties  had  mutuidlj  crossed 
their  opponents,  and  each  hoped  that,  by  striking  at  the 
enemy's  comiiiuiiieal.ions.  he  would  draw  back  his  troops 
and  stop  his  advance.  Bluclicr  and  Bcrnadotte,  at  Z()r- 
big,  were  between  Hapoleon  and  the  Rhine,  while  be 
at  Duben  was  between  them  and  the  £lbe.  £ach  army 
disregarding  its  own,  lay  in  great  strength  iqpon  its  op- 
ponent's communications.  This  strange  and  bold  move- 
ment continued  on  both  sides  without  intermission  during 
Oct  II.  the  whole  of  the  11th.  The  Prince  Royal  and  Blucher, 
leaving  Thnmen  with  a  small  division  before  Wittenberg, 
and  Tauenzein  at  Dessau,  to  guard  the  bridge  there, 
instead  of  returning  towards  the  Elbe,  continued  their 
advance  to  the  south-wesl^  and  established  themselves^ 

*  "  Benningsen'B  report  of  the  Crown  Prince  U  cooeoMiit  with  whai  I  hm 

stilted ;  but  I  loam  fnim  another  quarter  that  the  Crown  Prince  has  deelmd 
he  tcill  not  mm  the  Elbe,  but  look,  to  operations  tlmt  may  secure  him  Norway. 
We  ahali  rue  ere  the  winter  is  over  that  gentlemau's  connection.  Already  he 
ehecka  Pmaeiaii  moTements  hj  tfae  feer  of  his  Tiem,  end  fhnt  more  tiuui 
nullifies  to  the  general  interests  the  forces  under  bis  connimtul.  His  stanch- 
est  friends  here  ttow  admit  he  ia  a '  £an£aron  and  egie^ooa  liar.'  "^Wxiaov'a 
JDtary,  iL  153. 

**  October  15. — I  most  not  omit  to  note  that  the  Crown  Prince  haa  had  a 
betile-rojal  with  the  foreign  geoerala  and  mtniatem  about  hia  penon.  Be  told 
t!u  rn  that  he  wanted  no  counsel,  and  would  have  no  oowncilom;  bat  Bladi«r 
will  not  obey  hia  orden  to  retreat"~/6ui.,  il  160. 
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the  latter  at  Halle,  the  former  at  Bember^  and  Rothen-  chap. 

burg,  directly  between  Napoleon  and  the  liLiiie,  and  in 
such  a  situation  that  they  could  easily  open  a  communi-  1813. 
cation  with  the  Grand  Army  advancing  from  Chemnitz 
and  Kommotau.    Napoleon,  on  his  part»  pushed  forward 
Keynier  to  raise  the  siege  of  Wittenbei|;,  Bertrand  to 
destroy  Blucher's  bridge  at  Wartenbor^  and  Nej  to 
Dessau,  to  get  possession  of  the  important  bridge  there. 
The  former,  with  the  aid  of  the  garrison,  speedily  drove 
Thunien  from  before  Wittenberg,  and  raised  the  siege 
of  that  place  ;  while  Tauenzein,  in  no  condition  to  with- 
stand the  greatly  superior  forces  of  Nej,  abandoned 
Dessan  after  breaking  down  the  bridge  there,  and  fell ,  ^ 
back  by  Zerbst  towanls  Berlin.    Napoleon  was  highly  u^itcy^^ 
elated  with  these  advantages,  particularly  at  seeing  the  mV  st 
road  to  the  I'lu.soian  capital  open  before  him;  and  he  5  1^^435. 
wrote  to  St  Cyr  that  he  had  raised  the  siege  of  Witten-  f^'S'^Di^ 
berg,  driven  back  the  Silesian  army,  and  was  about  to[if'^*'^. 
cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  £lbe  with  his  whole  forces»^^ 
by  which  bank  he  would  return  to  Dresden.^  * 

This  advance  of  the  French  Emperor  towards  the  ^ 
Elbe,  menacing  Berlin,  completely  paralysed  Bemadotte's  tuaSi  cw* 
operations,  and  seriously  endangered  the  army  of  Silesia,  ui^otte, 
Napoleon's  plan  was  on  the  very  point  of  proving  suc-.u*^^ 
cessful,  and  a  great  victory  on  the  Elbe  re-establishing 
his  affairs.    Bernadotte,  whose  force,  as  Tauenzein  was 
driven  over  to  the  right  bank,  did  not  exceed  55,000 
men,  of  course  could  make  no  head  singly  against  Napo- 
leon, who  had  130,000  in  hand.    His  true  policy  in 
these  circumstances  would  have  been  to  have  closed  up 
loith  Blacker ;  and  their  united  force,  of  nearly  equal 
strength  with  the  French,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
combat  them  on  eqiuil  terms,  or,  at  all  events^  maintain 

•  "  1  bnvo  raised  the  siege  of  Wittonbei^g :  tho  army  of  Silesia  is  in  full 
retreat  by  the  left  bonk :  to-morrow  I  wiH  oompel  it  to  reoeiv«  battle,  or 
abandon  the  bridges  of  Desj-iui  aud  Wartenburg.  I  shall  then  probably  pass 
over  to  tho  right  bank  ;  and  it  i-s  by  tlu*  right  bulk  I  ahall  retum to  DreedMu" 
^Napoleox  to  St  Cib,  l\tk  October  1813. 

TOL.  II.  U 
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CHAP,  their  ground  till  the  Grand  Armj  of  Bohemia  came 
up.   Instead  of  this,  he  cfetoe&ed  himsdf  entirely  Jrom 


im.    Bluc^r,  who  remained  at  Halle,  and  felt  baci  after 

creasing  the  Saale,  which  he  had  passed  as  far  as  Kothen, 
towards  the  Elbe.  The  effect  of  this  diverging  retrograde 
movemeat  was  to  expose  Blucher,  who  now  stood  alone 
nt  Halle,  cut  off  from  the  £lbe,  to  the  blows  of  the 
French  Emperor  and  verj  great  danger.   It  may  easilj 
A45  547    be  conceived  that  this  retrograde  movement  of  Bema- 
B^uu  1^^  *         ^  Kothen,  in  presence  of  Napoleon,  while  he  him- 
Vaud.  i.i97,  self  remained  at  Halle  on  the  ^aale,  in  pursuance  of  the 
cart,  m   general  plan  of  operations,  did  not  lucrease  the  coniideace 
of  Blucher  in  the  royal  ex-French  Marshal.^  * 
^         The  success  which  in  the  first  instance, however,  attended 
Napoiwm,  this  bold  irmptlon  of  Napoleon  towards  the  Berlin  road 
and  the  communications  of  the  armies  of  Silesia  and  tlie 
cyr^*'    North,  exercised  a  great  and,  as  it  proved  in  the  end, 
fatal  influence  on  his  fortunes.    By  restoring  his  confi- 
dence in  his  star,  and  inducing  the  belief  that  he  wa^  on 
the  eve  of  a  decisive  triumph,  it  led  him  to  abandon  the 
vise  plan  which,  as  already  shown^  he  had  previously 
formed  of  sacrificing  all  lesser  objects  for  this  great  blow, 
and  abandoning  Dresden  to  accumulate  his  whole  fortse 
between  Wittenberg  and  Magdeburg.    lie  never  doubted 
now,  that  after  routing  and  severing  the  Prioce  Royal  and 
Blucher,  and  capturing  BerUn  with  his  left  wing,  he  would 
return  to  Dresden  in  triumph  by  the  right  bank-  He 
accordingly  entirely  changed  his  plans  as  to  St  Cyr»  and, 
deeming  it  now  no  longer  necessary  to  abandon  Dresden, 
he  sent  that  General  positive  orders  to  suspend  the 
evacuation  of  that  town,  and  of  the  carap  at  Pima» 

*  "  II  semblait  que  Tune  des  deux  arm<^  du  twa  Elbe,  oeHe  de  Bmndotte, 

avait  repa-H-^d  sur  la  rive  droile  de  I'l'Ib  ,  et  que  I'antre  au  oontraire,  cello  do 
Blucher,  ^tait  resteo  eur  la  rivu  pnMci  o,  oc  tt  ndunce  k  remonter  vers  Leipsie 
par  derriire  la  Mulde.  Lea  uiouvemeuts  orduuu^  la  veille,  particuli^romexit 
odui  d*  Hanaoiit^  rfpondaieDt  paHmiteineni  4  oetto  indication."— Tamts,  zvi 
5H.  Part  only  of  Beraadotte's  army — viz.,  Tauenzein's  ooipe— had  retreated 
across  the  Kibe;  tho  bulk  of  it  hnt!  only  receded  as  fkr  tt  K&Ui«n, a day'n 
iQ»rch  from  Halle,  whore  Blucher  had  Lis  Ueadquariera. 
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vhich  had  been  abeadj  commenced  and  was  far 
Tanced,  and  to  maintain  his  post  to  the  last  extremitjT* 
With  a  heavy  heart  that  able  commander  obeyed  his  wiaT 
new  instructions,  foreseeing  clearly  that  the  Emperor's 
fatal  propeusity  to  grasp  at  everything  at  once  and  i  rhicn,xyi 
ahandon  nothing,  was  about  to  involve  him  in  fresh  g^^^^ 
difficulties.   His  anticipations  proved  too  well  founded ; 
the  30,000  men  which  lay  inactive  at  Dresden  would  ^{^\!^{^ 
hare  probably  turned  the  scales  of  fortune  on  the  field  of 
Leipsic.^  * 

Napoleon  has  told  us  liiinself  what  his  plan  of  opera- 
lions  at  this  time  was.   *'  lie  intended  to  have  allowed  the  Napoi^n's 
Allies  to  advance  into  the  country  between  the  £lbc  and  of  (lis  VW»« 
the  Saale,  and  then,  manoeuvring  nnder  protection  of  the 
fortresses  and  with  the  aid  of  the  magazines  of  Dresden, 
Toi^u,  Wittenberg,  and  Hamburg,  to  have  carried  the 
war  into  the  territory  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  on 
which  latter  river  France  still  held  Glogau,  Stettin,  and 
Ciistrin  ;  and,  according  to  circumstances,  to  have  raised 
the  blockade  of  Dantzic,  Zamosc,  and  Modlin,  on  the 
Vistula.   Such  were  the  advantages  which  might  have ,  ^^^^^^ 
been  expected  from  this  vast  plan,  that  the  Coalition 
would  have  been  dissolved  by  it."*    He  huubelf  enter- us. 

•  NafK}leoii*s  first  orders  to  St  Cyr  on  4th  October,  were  a«  follows : — 
^  NapoU'on  liii  trara  cnsuite  tout  ce  qu'il  ntirait  h  faire  |K)iir  I'^vacuation  de 
cette  viUe  [DrciMlen].  L)aburd  il  devoit  dvacuer  succesaivement  Kocuigstein, 
LilifliMtMn,  PiriMi,  levar  en  mdme  tempa  lea  ponta  CUUto  tor  ees  diven  pcrfnti^ 
r<$uiur  1m  batMuz  qui  en  proTiendnicnt,  en  conserver  uoe  partie  k  Dreade 
xndnie  poxir  le  ens  on  Ton  y  rctoiimerait,  charger  Ics  nutres  de  vivre«,  de 
munitiuas,  de  blesse^i,  et  lea  exp6dier  aur  Toi^u.  Tout  en  faiaont  cea  cboaea 
qui  reaaemblaient  ai  fort  K  one  vaenalion  dMnitifv,  la  Marlelial  81  Cft  dendt 
dtra  haaUoMbt  qn'oo  m  aoagaait  paa  k  quitter  Dreade,  que  loio  da  Xk  on  allaii 
a'y  dtablir,  et  se  scrvir  da  00  langiige  pour  6tor  aux  hftbitauts  la  vcll(5ttd  da 
a'agitcr.  Puis  cea  dispositions  tcrmini'o--!,  pes  trente  noille  hommea  tenus 
Bar  pied,  il  devoit  ddcamper  au  premier  aign&l,  et  rejoindre  Napol^n  par 
Meiiaaii.''— TeUBB,  zH  492,  49S. 

Hie  second  orders,  a  week  later,  were  just  the  reverse: — "II  suapendit 
r^Tacuation  de  Dresde  h  laquelle  le  Mardchsil  St  Cyr  (5t«it  totit  pr^par6.  II  ue 
1a  contremanda  poa  pr<Scia4Sment,  nmis  il  preiicri?it  de  la  difi'<^rer,  par  le  motif 
qoa  remMmi  sTengageant  k  fond,  airft  da  eMd  d«  U  BohAme,  loit  do  eMa  da  1* 
Mttlde  et  de  I'Elbe,  la  bataille  tant  d^r^  davanait  certaine,  la  victoire  ausai, 
et  qu'alore  il  ecrait  bien  heureux  d'avoir  ooriFervd  Drcpdo,  lo  qua i  tier  g4n4- 
rol  rentrenut  prcsque  ausait6t  qu'il  en  aerait  aorti." — TaiKBS,  xvi.  600. 
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tained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  from  this  great 
operation ;  and  finnly  expected  to  be  able  to  return  to 
isia.  Dresden  bv  the  riirlit  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  debouch 
from  thence  on  the  rear  of  the  Allied  Grand  Armv.  He 
was  ia  an  especial  manner  desirous  to  conceal  it  entirel) 
from  the  enemy.  All  the  orders  to  the  different  marshils 
and  generals  were  given  in  cypher,  and  with  the  most 
positive  injunctions  of  secrecy;  "for,"  said  Napoleon, 
W.  •*  during  three  days  it  is  the  secret  of  the  army  involnDg 
the  salvation  of  the  empire."^ 

Notwitbstandiiif^  all  his  efforts,  however,  to  keep  his 
PiscoDteai  intentions  concealed,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Emperor  to 
French     proTont  his  generals  from  divining  them,  for  the  direction 
S^Vojcci.  given  to  the  march  of  the  troops  dearly  proved  what  was 
in  contemplation.   Many  of  the  marshals  were  seized  with 
consternation  when  the  intention  lo  carry  the  war  bevoud 
the  Elbe  into  Northern  Prussia  transpired  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  tliej  had  good  ground  for  their  apprehension& 
They  felt  the  danger  of  plunging  with  250,000  men,  sap- 
posing  he  took  with  him  all  the  garrisons^  into  the  north 
of  Germany,  when  350,000  of  the  Allies  were  preparing 
to  interpose  between  them  and  the  Rhine,  and  cut  them 
off  from  all  comnnmicatiou  with  France.   In  the  desperat-e 
strife  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage,  when  each  party 
passed  his  adversary  and  threw  himself  upon  his  commu- 
nications, would  not  the  more  numerous  body  prevail  over 
the  less  numerous — that  which  was  strongest  in  light  horse 
over  that  which  was  weakest  i   What  would  the  Allie-  lose 
by  the  war  being  transferred  into  Prussia,  except  Berlin, 
and  the  warlike  resources,  now  nearly  exhausted,  of  that 
country  ?    There  still  would  remain  to  them  the  rich  and 
fertile  territories  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Austria^  from 
•  Kain  ii.  ^^®°ce  they  could  derive  all  needful  supplies.    But  if 
hi%th\  the  French  were  once  cut  off  from  the  Rhine,  a  few 
vi.  8S-40;  weeks  warfare  like  that  to  which  they  had  just  been 
43^m    exposed,  would  be  sulficient  to  exhaust  all  their  resources 
and  the  very  magnitude  of  their  forces  would  only  the 
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sooner  induce  ruin,  hj  consuming  all  tkeir  provisions  and  chap. 
ammunition. 


The  knowledge  of  these  discontents,  together  with  an-  lAia 
certainty  as  to  the  moTements  of  Blncher  and  Bemadotte,  , 
who  were  now  reported  to  be  moTin?  towards  Leipsic,  'ntef^tin? 
caused  doubt  to  arise  in  tlic  mind  of  Napoleon  as  to  the  '^'*J»J"'- 
feasibilitj  of  carrj'ing  out  his  plan,  and  rendered  his  staj  moat, 
in  the  gloomy  old  chateau  of  Diiben,  amidst  a  howling  ' 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  desolate  and  mournful  in  the 
extreme.  We  possess,  fortnnatelj,  the  best  possible 
cridence  of  his  views  at  this  eventful  crisis,  in  an  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Marshal  Marmont  on  the  night 
of  the  10th,  at  Diiben,  which  lasted  till  daybreak  on  the 
11th.  That  able  general,  in  a  long  and  most  interesting 
conversation  with  Napoleon  on  that  occasion,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself :  "  The  onlj  course  which  remains  to 
jour  Majesty,  is  a  vigorous  ofiensive  against  the  armies 
of  Blncher  and  the  Prince  RojaJ,  now  in  communication 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  With  the  130,000  men 
whom  you  have  in  hand,  and  dis])0«?able,  jou  are  in  a 
situation  to  gain  tlie  most  decided  advantages.  Eight 
days  of  actire  operations  will  bufiice  for  that  purpose ;  being 
master  of  all  the  fortified  places  on  the  Elbe,  you  hare 
every  facility  for  undertaking  them.  By  so  doing,  you  will 
bring  yourself  on  the  enemy's  commnnications  ;  you  may 
reinforce  your  arm  y  l)y  a  great  part  of  the  garrisons  on  the 
Elbe,  and  thus  both  LTeatl y  increase  jour  own  force,  and 
extricate  the  old  8oldiei\s  con^posing  them  from  a  situation, 
in  the  event  of  a  reverse,  of  tlie  utmost  danger.  To  eiiect 
this,  all  that  is  necessaiy  is,  that  the  three  corps  left  at 
Dresden  and  on  the  Bohemian  frontier — ^viz.,  the  2d, 
5th,  and  8th — ^with  Murat's  eavahry,  should  reture  slowly 
towards  your  Majesty's  headquarters  here,  while  St  Cyr, 
with  the  whole  gan  ison  of  Dresden,  should  move  rapidly 
bj  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  on  Torgau  and  Wittenberg, 
taking  the  garrisons  of  these  places  with  him.  Davoust 
can  easily  bring  np  20,000  from  Dantadc,  after  providing 
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caip.  f'  T  the  defonre  of  that  place.  The  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing  Dresden,  after  the  turn  events  hare  taken,  has  long 
ifiia.  been  eviflcnt,  and  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  doabt  The 
hostile  dispositions  of  Bayaria  cannot  be  unknown  to  joa; 
hj  remoTing  the  theatre  of  war  from  that  power,  jou 
re  lai  d  or  weaken  its  action  against  you," 

*'  During  these  remarks,"  says  Mariuont,  "the  llniperor 
GomiBtttd.  continued  attentive  but  silent.  It  was  evident  lie  coukl 
not  luring  himself  to  the  rolun tar j  abandonment  of  Leipsic 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  disposing  eyerything  for  a  grand 
battle  under  its  walls.  He  wished  to  preserye  eyerything : 
he  lost  all  by  vAsfiing  to  jyreserve  aU,"  "I  will  not  fight,"* 
said  he,  "  but  when  I  am  inclined  ;  they  will  not  dare  to 
attack  me."  "The  great  losses  which  your  Majesty's 
army  has  sustained/'  replied  Marmont^  haye  arisen,  not 
so  much  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  as  from  the  entire 
want  of  proyistons^  care,  and  attention  requisite  for  the 
soldiers.  If  they  had  been  properly  attended  to  in  the 
hospitals,  50,000  men  more  than  you  now  have,  at  the 
Tery  least,  would  have  stood  in  your  ranks.  Twenty-five 
millions  of  francs,  in  addition,  spent  on  the  commissariat 
and  hospital  stores,  would  haye  prmnred  the  liyes  of 
50,000  soldiers^  and  sayed  you,  in  the  end,  twenty-fiye 
millions."  **If  I  had  given  them  that  sum,"  replied 
Napoleon,  "  (hey  would  have  robbed  the  troops  of  if,  and 
things  would  have  been  just  as  they  are.  My  reverses 
haye  arisen  from  the  defections  of  my  allies;  but  for  that, 
I  would  haye  made  head  against  all  my  enemies.  They 
haye  eyinced  a  discreditable  want  of  faith.  There  is 
a  distinction  between  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  man  of 
conscience  :  the  former  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  for  he 
simply  adheres  to  his  engagements,  whatever  they  arc, 
and  with  whatever  consequences  attended ;  the  latter 
makes  his  conduct  depend  on  his  intelligence  and  his 
j  udgment.  My  father-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Austria^  has 
done  what  he  thought  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
iulurcsts  of  his  people ;  he  is  an  honest  man,  a  man 
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of  conscience,  bat  not  a  man  of  Honour.   You,  for  ex-  gvap. 

ample,  if  the  enemj,  baring  inyaded  France,  were  on  tlie 

hci^rhts  of  Montmai'tre,  would  think,  probably  with  reason,  IWl 
that  the  Bafetj  of  France  obliged  you  to  abandon  me  ; 
joa  would,  in  so  doings  be  an  honest  man,  a  man  of 
conscience^  but  not  a  man  of  hono^ir/'   "  These  words,** 
sajs  Mannont,  "pronounced  bj  Napoleon  on  the  11th 
October  1813,  have  often  since  recurred  to  mj  mind  as ,  ^^^^^^ 
prophetic.    Their  impression  never  will  be  effaced  from  Vi-m 
my  recollection." ' 

Tliat  the  Emperor*s  plan  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Prussia  was  the  best  that  in  the  circumstances  could  have  Tiie  Em- 
been  adopted,  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that,  o^iiT^^\„ 
if  coupled  with  an  abandonment  of  the  fortresses  on  the^^^^' 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  it  would  hare  enabled  him 
to  regain  the  Rhine  with  above  1 00,000  additional  veteran  Oct.  12. 
troops,  who,  as  matters  stood,  would,  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
be  all  made  prisoners  of  war.  But  how  firmly  soever  he 
might  be  set  on  this  project,  he  received,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  advices  from  Murat  and  Marmont,  which 
compelled  him  to  change  his  determination.  Ihuing  the 
course  of  the  motement  from  Dresden  to  DUben,  the  Allied 
Grantl  Army  bad  not  been  idle.  Issuing  in  huge  masses 
from  the  deliles  of  the  Bohemian  mountaiiKs,  it  liad  pressed 
bard  on  Murat  in  every  quarter.  He  did  everything  which 
skill  and  courage  could  effect  to  retard  their  advance ;  but 
it  was  impossible  that  50,000  men  could  hold  their  ground 
against  120,000.  The  Anstrians  continued  steadily  to 
advance.  On  the  7th,  headquarters  were  at  Chemnitz. 
On  tlie  10th,  the  Allied  advanced-guard,  under  Wittgen- 
stein, advanced  from  Altenberg  to  Buiiia,  and  in  so  doing 
cut  off  Murat,  who  was  marching  on  the  same  point 
from  Frohbuig.  A  severe  action  here  ensued,  Murat  fight- 
ing with  desperation  to  recOYer  his  natural  position  on  the 
Leipsic  road,  between  the  Allies  and  that  point  A  Ithough 
success  was  at  first  nearly  balanced  in  the  charges  of  the 
opposing  horse,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  about 
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CHAP,   equal,  jet  the  advantage,  on  the  whole,  remained  witli 
the  French,  who  drove  the  Russians  out  of  Boma,  and 
1811   regained  possession  of  the  Leipsic  road,  and  their  line  of 
Oct.  9.     retreat  to  that  place.    On  the  night  of  the  9tb,  a 
detached  curps  Viiidcr  Prince  ^Maurice  of  Lichtcniitein  and 
Thielraan  surprised  Wetlau  ou  the  direct  road  between 
Leipsic  and  Majence.    The  Allies,  therefore,  now  stood 
on  the  French  communications,  right  between  them  and 
the  Rhina    And  although  Augereau,  hurrying  up  with 
his  corps  of  conscripts  from  Majence,  regained  this  im- 
Ocu  10.     portaiit  post  on  tlie  day  following,  and,  continuing  his 
Oct.  IS.    advance,  entered  Leipsic  on  the  13tli,  jet  the  Allied 
Grand  Armj  was  now  advancing  fast^  in  great  masses, 
along  the  road  from  Chemnitz,  by  Boma,  to  Leipsic ;  while 
Qiulay,  with  their  extreme  left,  had  entered  Weissenfels 
on  the  direct  road  from  Leipsic  towards  France,  and 
made  prisoners  twelve  hundred  sick  and  wounded. 

This  intelligence  of  Schwartzenberg  s  continued  advance, 
neain'ifor  scnt  by  Murat,  and  the  accounts  received  from  Marmont, 
^^jjTof*  ^^'^  ascertained,  by  a  reconaissauce,  tliat  Bluclicr  was 
p**°*  ascending  the  Saale  towards  Leipsic,  established  the  fol* 
lowing  points :  1st,  That  the  Grand  Army  was  steadily 
advancing  on  Leipsic  ;  2d,  That  Blucher,  far  from  retreat- 
ing to  the  Elbe,  liad  separated  from  Bcrnadotte,  and  was 
also  moving  on  the  same  point.  It  was  the  second  of 
these  considerations  which  now  determined  his  conduct 
For  the  advance  of  Schwartzenbei^  on  Leipsic  he  was 
prepared,  but  not  for  Blucher^s  joining  him  there.  He 
had  calculated  upon  both  Blucher  and  Bemadotte  being 
drawn  back  to  the  Elbe  bv  his  movement  on  their  com- 
munications. Now,  however,  ^vhen  he  found  that  the 
army  of  Silesia  would  unite  at  Leipsic  with  that  of 
Schwartzenbei^,  he  felt  that  such  a  concentration  would 
establish  a  force  on  his  communications,  which,  even  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  garrisons  on  the  Elbe,  he  might  be  un- 
able to  break  through.  He  could  afford  to  leave  Schwart- 
zenberg, but  not  Schwartzenberg,  iiiucher,  and  perhaps 
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Bernadotte,  between  him  and  the  Rhine.  This,  combined  chap. 

with  the  general  and  loudly  expressed  desire  of  the  army,  ^ 


left  no  doubt  on  the  Empciui  8  uiind  as  to  the  nccessitjof  I813. 
abandoning  his  project  of  liurling  back  Bliichcr  and  Ber- 
nadotte, and  then  returning,  bj  Dresden  or  Torgau,  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  fall  upon  Schwartzeoberg. 
With  his  wonted  decision,  accordingly,  he  at  once  changed 
his  plan;  and,  countennanding  the  orders  previouslj  given  1  vaud.  i. 
to  tlie  corps  of  Rcynicr,  Ncy,  and  Bcrtrand,  to  march  on  the  {^u^l^^j, 
Elbe,  he,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  12th,  \vliijelcd  his  whole  JjJJ^'^;^^ 
army  about,  and  directed  every  sabre  and  baronet  on 
Leipsic,  intending  to  establish  himself  there,  between  the  154. 155 ; 
Grand  Armj  and  those  of  Silesia  and  the  North,  and5i4-Ti'6r'' 
prerent  their  janction.* 

A  reconnaissance,  ordered  by  Schwartzenberg  along  the 
l  oad  from  Boriia  towards  Leipsic,  led,  on  the  14th,  to  a  Severe 'c»- 
brilliant  cavalry  action  between  the  French  and  Wittgen-  at  Bor&aoa 
stein's  corps,  which  did  c(]ual  honour  to  each  of  the  con- 
tending  parties.  Three  thousand  of  Murat's  horse  there  en« 
countered  Pahlen's  dragoons,  and  several  splendid  chaiges, 
with  Tarions  success,  were  made  on  both  sides.  The 
ground  was  eminently  favourable  to  a  cavalry  encounter, 
consisting  of  level  meadows,  presenting  no  peculiar  advan- 
tage to  either  side.  The  cannonade  on  both  sides  soon 
became  extremely  loud,  and  under  cover  of  it  the  op- 
posing cavalry  fought  with  alternate  success.  The  action 
took  place  in  the  open  plain  between  the  Leipsic  road 
and  the  wood  of  the  University.  The  French  cavalry, 
headed  by  Murat,  attacked  at  first  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  -who  would  have 
been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  a  brilliant  charge  of  a  large 
body  of  Prussian  cuirassiers,  who  assailed  them  in  fiank 
when  in  the  heat  and  confusion  of  success,  and  in  their 
turn  routed  the  victors  with  great  slaughter.  In  the 
course  of  this  desperate  viSlSe,  six  regiments  of  French 
cuirassiers  which  had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  and  were 
among  the  best  horsemen  in  the  French  army,  were  most 
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GHAF.  severelj  handled,  and  nearly  destrojed.    In  the  poranli 
^    which  followed,  Marat  was  closely  chased  hy  the  enemy, 
1813.    and  an  officer  who  lieadod  the  chase,  knowing  the  monarch 
by  his  white  plume,  repeatedly  exclaimed,  while  almost 
touching  him  with  his  sabre,    Stop»  king  I  Stop  ! "  The 
Italian  monarch's  orderly  at  this  moment  sayed  his  master's 
life  by  passing  his  sword  through  the  pursner's  body;  bnt 
the  Allies  were  soon  after  brought  up  by  a  charge  in  flank 
from  a  fresh  body  of  French  horse.   Although  the  success 
in  the  cavalry  charges,  however,  was  thus  balanced,  and 
the  loss  on  either  side  was  nearly  equal,  being  about  2000 
c£i!u.^i8|to        J^^  the  advantage  on  the  whole  remained  with 
^\m^\'A';        French,  for  in  the  evening  Wittgenstein  retired  to 
6i5*"c»fh '  Espenhain,  and  Murat,  with  his  whole  force,  about  60,000 
cartjm  strong,  took  up  the  ground  he  had  chosen  for  making  a 
final  «tand  in  front  of  Lcipsic* 

While  the  armies  of  Bohemia  and  Blucher  were  thus 
TnactivitrofconTerging  on  all  sides  around  Leipsic,  where  Napoleon 
KtKiitkL.  was  fiist  concentrating  his  forces  for  the  dedsive  struggle, 
the  Prince  Royal,  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  held  bick 
at  Kiithen,  neither  co-operating  in  the  general  iiiovenient, 
nor  doing  anything  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Allieij. 
Blucher  was  at  Ilalie  on  the  Saale,  to  the  north-west  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  had  remained  firm  even  when  Napoleon 
bad  cat  off  his  commnnications  by  the  adyance  to  DUben ; 
but  Bemadotte,  who,  on  that  evrat,  had  retired  two 
marches  to  the  rear  to  Kothen,  remained  there,  even  after 
the  change  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, on  the  12th  and  13th,  had  given  unequivocal  proof 
of  a  general  concentration  of  troops  at  Leipsic.  This  im* 
mobility  was  sufficiently  justified  when  the  French  l^ons 
were  crossing  the  Elbe  and  menacing  Berlin,  but  it  re- 
mained without  an  intelligible,  or  at  least  an  avoivahle^ 
motive,  when  the  movement  in  retreat  on  their  part  had 
commenced,  and  both  parties  were  concentrating  their 
forces  for  the  decisive  shock  at  Leipeic.  This  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  Royal,  which  so  punfully  rerified 
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all  his  predictions  and  realised  his  worst  aaticipations,  did  chap. 
not  escape  the  vigilant  eje  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  wlio  ^ 
respectfully  but  firmlj  represented  to  his  RoyaX  Highness  isis. 
that  the  enemy's  moTement  on  Leipaic  was  now  clearly 
pronounced ;  that  the  reasons  for  any  longer  stay  at  Rothen 
had  come  to  an  end ;  and  that,  if  he  delayed  any  lon^ 
there,  he  would  not  only  fail  in  the  part  assigned  to  him 
in  the  general  plan  of  operations,  but  be  dcpriTed  of  any 
share  in  the  grand  and  decisive  battle  which  was  approach- 
ing. To  all  these  considerations,  how  just  and  obvious 
soever,  his  Royal  Highness  remained  insensible ;  and  in- 
stead of  issuing  orders  to  move  towards  Leipsic^  he  de- 
tached a  division  towards  the  Elbe,  and  gave  directions 
indicating  an  intention  of  moving  the  whole  army  in  the 
same  direction.  The  altercation  was  animated,  aiul  at 
length  became  painful.  Baron  Wittcrstedt,  minister  of 
Sweden,  and  General  Adlercreutz,  were  present^  but  took 
no  part  in  the  discussion.  At  length,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, he  got  the  Prince  Royal  to  change  his  movement 
so  fur  as  to  promise  to  move  the  bulk  of  his  troops  on 
Zorbig,  which,  altliuu<ih  still  tbirt}'  miles  distant  from 
ip^ic,  was  half  a  march  nearer  it  than  Kothen  had 
been.* 

*  Tb»  foUowing  rery  carloQS  and  iDtaraitiiig  aeooont  of  this  ilteniiftfoa  be- 
tween  th«  Prince  Ruynl  and  Sir  OimIm  Stamtrt,  is  eontai&ed  in  » letter  to  Lord 
CufOmem^  on  tho  17th  Ootobor : — 

♦*ScH:»EOKDrrz,  OctoberM,  1813. 
"  Mt  Lord,— I  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  bia  Ruyal  UigbDoas  the  Priuce 
Regost'a  Oovarament^  to  put  jour  Lordalkip  in  poicwion  of  my  candid  aanti- 
ujento  on  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden's  late  operations,  and  the  pnrt  I  havo 
felt  it  my  duty  to  take.  It  will  be  for  your  Lordship  to  jml^»'  whetljor  I  hnve 
outstepped  the  boundsi  of  propriety.  But  an  anxious  ob&crver  and  well-wisher 
to  the  auceeaa  of  the  oomnoB  cauae  oodd  not  reeoncile  it  to  bimaelf,  placed  aa  I 
have  been,  and  honoured  with  the  oonfidence  of  my  Qovemment»  of  the  Emperor 
of  l!n  =  ?in,  and  the  King  of  PruRsir\,  to  remain  silout.  I  have  no  lic.-itatiou  in 
declaring  to  your  Iiordship,  that  iudiaput&ble  pntof  can  be  adduced  by  militjiry 
authorities  that  if  the  Crown  Prince  had  done  his  duty  the  whole  of  the  French 
amy  o^aged  againat  OenenU  Blucher  wotitd  have  been  destroyed.  Of  the 
Crown  Prince's  march  acrosts  the  Saale,  his  wishes  intimated  to  General  Blucher 
to  pa»s  hrfore  him,  which  threw  the  General  on  his  right,  and  out  of  thegeneml 
order  of  battle,  aud  his  attempt  afterwards  to  force  General  Blucher  to  the 
left,  aa  wall  aa  hit  tBanaiteiMnl  of  the  Swedea,  I  will  not  now  speak,  as  yoa  aro 
in  powaarioit  of  the  haadi  of  Ifaiae  ihrta  in  a  prirate  iettar.  I  ahall  oonaience 
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caup.  In  addition  to  the  pressing  reasons  already  given,  which 
^         induced  Napoleon  to  abandon  his  project  of  crossing  the 

1S13.  iiiije  and  carrjing  the  war  into  Northern  Prussia,  there 
Fall  If  the  another  circumstance  which  contributed  to  recommend 
kin;:.i.>m  of  coiirse.    Intcllisence  had  now  been  received  at 

^^f^  the  French  headquarters  of  the  crumbling  to  pieces  of  the 
throne  of  Westphalia  under  the  strokes  of  the  Allied  par- 

mj  olMtrvfttioat  from  our  position  «t  Ko(1mhi,oii  the  14tli,  wlran  Oenoral  KndMr 

iras  at  Ualld.  So  lOOII  M  tho  infurmation  wa«  certain  tbat  the  enemy's  corps 
which  had  jiasscd  the  Kibe  were  retiring  towards  Lcipsic,  I  waitci!  on  the  Prince 
Royal,  m  1  wm  iu  tbo  habit  of  doing,  on  the  evening  of  tho  14th,  and  urgi  <i 
his  Royal  HighneM  to  ms^e  a  forced  maroh  and  collect  at  Zorl>i|;,  having  Lim 
Advmnoe  towardt  Britanfeldt^  Delitob,  and  Dabea.  I  humblj  espraind  mj 
oplttion  that>  aooordliig  to  the  di8]>ositions  from  the  Grand  Army,  aod  General 
Blucher's  oj>pn\tinn?,  if  Ids  Royal  Highness  did  not  cover  tlie  General's  left,  he 
might  bear  no  pare  in  the  approaching  contest.  The  Prince  replied, '  Provided 
UU  Frtndi  art  beaten,  U  ig  imiUferemi  <o  me  lehetkerler  my  army  tale  part^  amd 
ef  ike  tW9 1  WM^d  nutdk  rather  they  did  neC  This  w«i  ctated  to  me  in  preeeaeo 
of  many  military  men  then  at  Kothen.  and  repeated  next  day  at  Sylbitx  near 
Halle,  before  Baron  Wittoi-stedt  and  Biuon  Adlercruitz,  who  on  this,  as  upon 
every  other  occasion,  have  expressed  themselves  oa  tlie  must  devoted  and  loyal 
individttab  to  the  cause.  His  Royal  Highoew  next  obeerved,  I  wasted  him  to 
make  a  march,  with  hi»  flank  to  the  enemy,  aaat  the  battle  uf  BybuL  I  replied, 
that  I  humbly  conceived,  m  all  the  brid^;p«  over  the  Mulda  were  destroyed, 
and  its  passage  wua  mo  dithcuU  that  hia  Kc»yal  Higlmes.H  had  told  uie  liv  would 
not  pass  it  to  attack,  the  enemy,  I  conceived,  even  if  they  were  there,  would 
not  attempt  ita  paasage  to  attaek  Idm,  eapeeiaUy  with  Blneher  before  them,  and 
the  Grand  Army  so  doao;  that  his  Royal  Highness  bad  60,000  men,  a  river  to 
protect  his  flank  on  his  march,  on  which  he  might  throw  ar  r\iM;tif':i:il  rorji^  *o 
his  advanced-guard,  during  his  movement,  if  necessary;  but,  above  all,  as  we 
know  the  enemy  were  filing  towards  Leipsic,  there  could  be  no  risk.  After 
aoma  mora  convenation,  which  I  managed,  I  tmat^  with  the  utmoat  raapoo^ 
ha  agreed  to  mardi  to  Halle.  I  urged  that  Halle  was  in  rear  of  (letii  ral  Bludiar, 
and  if  he  was  engaged,  his  R<^yal  Highness  could  never  rent-h  liim  for  9iippt>rt 
during  the  battle.  His  Royal  Uighnees  answered,  be  would  be  iu  second  Ime, 
and  ready  to  support,  if  neeeasaiy;  and  in  hk  orders  on  the  following  day, 
of  which  I  shall  send  yoa  a  copy,  be  directed  hia  army  *io  prepare  fo  fMem 
the  enemy  if  they  are  beaten,  and  to  do  them  all  the  mischief  possible  in  their 
retreat,'  evidently  sliowinj^  lie  did  not  intend  to  be  in  the  action.  IleftthePrinc« 
Hoyal  iu  the  evening  with  a  promise  on  his  part  ho  would  change  the  direction  of 
the  roaixsh  from  Halle  to  the  left  on  ZSrbtg,  whither  the  troope  were  en  route  ia. 
the  morning.  Here  I  must  beg  your  Lordship  to  observe,  that  my  urgent  propo- 
sition was  to  reach  Zdrltif/  on  the  1  i(fi^  which  could  easily  have  bcou  achieved, 
as  we  remained  two  days  at  Kothen.  Still  I  thought  it  would  V»c  sometliing  to 
get  the  army  near  Zorbig  on  the  14th,  and  I  left  Kiitheu  with  that  iiupreadoD. 
On  the  moming  of  the  16th  I  rode  ont  with  the  Prince,  and  your  Lovdehtp 
may  conceive  my  surprise  when  I  found  that,  instead  of  directing  his  troops 
to  the  left  to  Zorbig,  as  he  had  promi>'ed.  or  even  t  o  Halle,  he  had  man  bed 
the  Swedes  by  Grbpsig,  iu  the  rear  of  Petoraberg,  towards  W  ettin ;  tho  Prus- 
aians  to  the  Petenbeiig  and  Oppin ;  and  the  Russian  corps  with  their  left  on 
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tisaQSf  and  the  dangeroas  fermentation  which  preyailed  chap. 
oyer  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  and  the  adjacent  proTinces. 

And  though  the  news  of  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  which  Wl*- 
took  place  on  the  8th  insLaut,  and  was  known  at  the 
Allied  hcadquartei-s  on  the  12th,  did  not  reach  Napoleon 
till  the  15th  or  1  Tth,  jet  he  was  aware  that  such  an  event 
was  probable^  and  even  imminent ;  and  that  although  the 

Zurbig.  The  amy  was  collected  at  Ki'tlipn  on  the  14th,  and  their  obviouB 
inarch  to  support  Ueucnil  LJluchcr  wa*?  to  their  Irft  and  forimrd.  but  his  Roj'al 
llighneas  directed  them  to  the  rights  in  rtar  of  Oenerai  Blucher,  and  backward^ 
nuking  at  the  tame  time  om  onple  <p  the  rear  lekkh  iMorly  doMed  CAeM*  <lt»(iiiie0. 
At  Sjlbitz,  when  the  Prince  Royal  stopped  to  iwue  orderd  to  the  troopa,  I 
humbly  but  ui*geutly  requested  it  might  be  weighed  whether  the  other  armies 
would  not  complain  of  this  movement,  especially  General  Bluchcr.  The  Ru»- 
ftiui  Q«Den]  Suohtelin,  I  am  iorry  to  eay,  enoonngecl  bis  Bojal  Higtinen  iu 
hit  opinion,  and  at  length  I  was  told  that  any  one  who  recommended  the 
march  on  Zoibig  was  *  un  »ot.'  I  bowed,  utul  kept  my  temper,  but  said  I  was 
still  not  convinced.  After  gome  time,  however.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
the  Ku»»iaii  corps  ordered  to  Zorbig.  Barou  \Vitteii»t«;ilt  and  General  Adler- 
create  vera  pratcnt  at  this  diaeuasioo — ^the  formw  will  no  doubt  ramember 
what  passed.  I  mott  hero  observe,  that  the  orders  of  this  day,  issued  by  the 
Prince  Royal,  wore  wilfully,  forth«"y  could  not  be  ignorantly,  i!<sued  to  the  dif- 
ferent corps  to  have  brigade*  J  or  nud  toxcard*  the  Elbe,  evidently  to  give  the  im- 
prc^akm  that  the  owmy  waa  to  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter ;  and  thia  waa  in 
apito  of  the  infbmiati<»i  received  iVoui  the  lieutenant  colonol  of  the  FVendi  tftat- 
major,  which  I  commtinicatod  to  the  Prince  Royal  at  Kttthen,  at  3  F.M.  on  the 
14th  (f^howin;^  tho  orders  to  nKirch  on  LeipsinV 

"  Ou  the  10th,  in  the  morning,  being  ptirdonally  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
Prinoe'a  proeeedingn,  I  repaired  to  Genend  Blncher.  All  I  had  been  able  to 
accomplieh  by  dint  of  the  most  urgent  peraua>-inn  was  to  get  the  Russians  to 
Zorbig.  Oenerai  Blucher  naturally  was  moat  indii-ri  u/  jit  the  Prince's  con- 
duct. The  Prinoe  could  not  plead  ignorance;  and  wiUui  dutcrmination,  eitlier 
from  jealousy  of  Genend  Blucher  or  other  oauaea,  evidently  operated  to  keep 
his  troops  away. 

"  I  nni^t  not  omit  ir>  mention,  that  at  S^Mitz  th*-  Prince  Royal  gave  me  bis 
word  that,  in  case  General  Blucher  attacked  the  following  day  (Hj^h).  T  might 
give  the  General  bia  word  that  he  would  be  on  tho  ground,  in  the  direcuuu  of 
Delttasdi  and  Eilenbei|f,  with  8O0O  or  10,000  cavahfy  and  light  artillery,  and 
support,  even  if  his  infantry  could  not  arrive.  This  pledge  I  stated  as  given  to  mo 
to  General  Blncher  when  I  joined  him.  I  wrote  from  the  proitntl  v.- here  Ofneral 
Blucher's  dispositions  were  making,  the  following  letter  to  hit>  itoyai  ilighuest', 
which  I  lent  by  on  aide-de-camp: — 

"  '  MoNSEiG.VEUR,— D'apr^s  le  rapport  de  M.  de  Gdu<<ral  Blucher  I'ennemi  a 
qnitt<5  Dolitsch.  II  est  de  la  premiere  importance  selon  wes  iddes  que  I'arm^ 
de  V.  A.  li.  se  porte  ^  la  gauche  derridre  Dolitsch ;  led  uiatais  et  les  defiles  la 
mettont  abaolument  hora  de  risque,  et  Y.  A.  R.  aeva  en  tftat  de  fvendre  part  au 
combat,  qui  rera  plus  decisive,  avec  votre  arm^e  et  Toa  ialcns  militaitesL  Comnio 
touto  la  forco  de  I'cnnemi  est  dan^  l^"  eTivirons  de  Leipsic,  permctte/,  mni  de 
vous  observer  que  lee  m  omens  sont  precieuz.  La  nation  Anglaise  vous  n^ganlc; 
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CHAP.  King  ▼as  faitbfai,  and  desirous  to  adhere  to  his  engage- 
mentSy  yet  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  would 

^^^^  long  be  able  to  withstand  the  united  pressure  of  Aus- 
tria on  ilic  one  side,  and  bis  own  subjects  pining  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Fatherland  on  the  other.  Indeed,  Nsl- 

il  Mtde  iDon  devoir  de  vomapvlcr  atw  fruidLiBe.  L' An^leterro  im  cioin junaw 

qtie  TouB  dtea  indifferent  pounru  qnc  I'l-nn/nTii  H<iit  l>attu  t*'\  vous  y  prendrez 
part  ou  non,  Xose  supplier  V.  A.  It.  8i  vous  restez  en  seconde  ligne  d'envoycr 
le  Capitaiue  Bogue  aveo  ea  bri^^ade  de  Haquetier«  pour  Hgir  avec  la  cavulerie  au 
QCnM  Bluobar.  J*ai  HiooiMur  d*«ta«,  eta,  Coabub  Stiwabt,  X^-GML' * 

*'  I  sent  this  letter  by  an  Aide-de-cam]>.  General  Blucher  urged  me  strongly 
to  go  to  H.ILB.  mywlf  to  pren  ttie  purport  of  it.  I  prooeedod  thitlMr  imme- 
diately, and  on  my  imy  met  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  ttat«d 

that  in  consequence  of  my  prensing  solicitations,  H.  R. H.  h  id  conpented  to 
move  with  his  advauce  {the  liumiant)  to  the  left  to  Landsbcrg  uu  tbi;s  day ; 
the  Primiant  were  a  march  behind  them,  and  the  Swedei  a  march  behind  the 

"  I,  in  vain,  on  arriving,  sought  the  Prince  ;  and  not  finding  H.R.  H ,  I  stftied 
to  GoTu'i-al  Adleroreutz,  who  wa«i  at  Landsbcrg,  how  indispensably  necessary  it 
was  for  the  liussiau  cavalry  and  light  artillery  to  advauce  immediately  iu  the 
direction  of  Taucha,  thai  the  Princ^a  vord  had  been  pledged  <o  U.  The  General 
said,  if  I  could  amago  it  with  General  Winzingerode,  he  would  answer  for 
it  with  the  Prince.  I  procio>lt  <l  to  this  General  ( Winziugern.le).  His  orders, 
ho  said,  were  so  positive  truui  tho  Emperor  of  Kussia  not  to  act  but  with 
orders  from  the  Crown  Prince  that  be  could  not  move ;  but  he  could  send 
8000  hone  forthwith,  or  8000  tho  following  morning,  if  I  could  proenro  the 
order.  I  returned  to  General  Bloeher  in  despair ;  but  I  have  since  l»med 
that  3000  horse  wore  pushed  forward  yesterday  evening  (16th)  on  General 
Adlercreutz'8  slicing  the  Prince,  and  tbey  appeared  on  General  Blucber'a  left 
this  morning. 

"  After  seeing  General  Blucher's  action  yesterday,  being  uncertain  whore  to 
find  the  Prince  Royal,  I  rode  late  at  night  to  Halle,  where  I  found  Riron 
Witb-rstadt.  I  nia<lo  him  send  nn  express  to  H.  K.  II.,  with  the  following 
letter,  of  which  I  send  a  copy,  with  the  most  earnest  prayer  to  him  to  break 
up,  end  mareh  immediatdy  forward  with  the  most  advanced  oorpe»  not  waii> 
ing  for  the  rear.  Baron  Witterstadt's  answer  afforded  me  the  aatiafiactioQ  of 
knowing  that,  by  repeated  goading,  the  bend  of  the  Nortliern  Anny  w«Mi1d  IiaT^ 
been  in  its  place  at  noon  this  day  (17th),  if  an  attac  k  had  then  been  made. 

*  Halle,  16  Octobre,  9  heurea  de  $nir. 
"  '  MijNSKiaxEUR,— Je  vions  du  champ  de  bataille  du  G^n^ral  Blucher.  J'ai 
i  honneur  de  vous  euvoyer  les  details  de  cette  affaii-e.  J'ose  supplier  V.  A-  R. 
de  Toua  mettre  en  marehe  le  moment  que  voue  reoeTei  eette1ettre>  et  de  vous 
porter  nar  Taneba.  H  c'y  a  {laa  mi  initant  i  perdre.  T.  A.  K  me  !*«  praouaL 
Cest  vous  parlor  en  nm\  .le  parle  actnollrmpTit  omme  eoldnt ;  etsi  vous  ne 
commences  pas  votre  luarche  vous  vous  en  re^teutirez  toujours.  J'ai  I'honneur 
d'Atre,  etc.,  C^as.  Stewart,  LL  Genl*** 

'*  Whatever  may  be  the  subsequent  events,  I  think  I  have  twiid  ennufrh  T  nm 
sure  I  can  prove  more  than  enough  to  show  that  it  the  Prince  had  barely  dune 
hia  duty,  the  coipa  of  llarmcnt,  Key,  and  Bertnmd  would  hnTe  been  entirely 
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poleon  went  ao  far  as  to  ascribe  in  the  bulletins  the  retro-  chap. 

grade  movement  to  Lcipsic,  and  all  the  disasters  with  ^ 
vhich  it  was  followed,  entirely  to  the  defection  of  that  I8i3. 
power.  But  this  was  a  political  falsehood,  iutcudcd  to 
throw,  according  to  his  nsaal  castom,  the  responsibilitjr 
for  his  own  acts  npon  others ;  for,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  march  on  Leipsicwas  begun  on  the  12th,  and  he  only 
harned  that  the  defection  of  Bavaria  was  certain  on 
the  \  .')th,  and  tl)at  it  liad  actually  taken  place  on  the  17th. 
But  without  doubt  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  pressure 
applied  to  that  power  must  have  contributed  to  strengthen 
him  in  his  resolution  to  adopt  that  step.  With  the  mar- 
shab  this  intelligence,  when  it  was  received,  was  still 
more  conclusi?e,  and  added  to  the  joj  with  which  they 
Usmed  their  faces  towards  the  Rhine.    "By  the  incon- 

•r' 

cciTablc  defection  of  Bavaria,"  said  they,  "  the  question  is 
entirely  changed.  We  must  look  forward  to  other  defec- 
tions which  will  follow.    Wirtembei^  Baden,  and  Darm* 

ovtrUuown,  and  fhe  Mfioiw  tonM  in  IVTorVs  corpn,  bj  him  timslj  wri- 
would  bftva  Immii  QMMmL  A  moniMit'a  rt-for>  n  to  tho  map,  and  the 
detail  of  the  positions,  will  convince  jour  Lordbhip  that  if  hln  iiriny  had 
ntuvbed  on  Zorbig  on  the  14tb,  or  even  the  15th,  with  ita  advance  towards 
Dtlitidi,  which  the  euenoy  OTienated  tl»t  day,  be  wmiM  hnt  hwn  eiutVled  to 
•etoBNaj^afofoe,  whioli  filad  Ax»m  tka  naighbourhood  of  Duban  and  Dalitadi 
on  General  Lu^tod'b  attack,  and  protected  Marmont's  right ;  and  if  an  ini- 
prfssi.tn  hnd  been  made  and  followed  up  to  the  Partha  Kitnultaneously  with 
General  blucher  s  attack,  the  whole  enemj'a  force  muHt  have  been  l<»»t. 

'^Tonr  Lordahip  ia  now  in  poaaanion  of  a  fair  and  eandid  detail  of  what  haa 
paaed  within  mj  knowledge.  I  pledga  inyaalf  for  the  facta  therein  stated. 
It  ia  for  the  Prince  Regent's  Govornmptit  to  con-idcr  th«  in,  with  all  other 
accounts  tboj  niny  reci-ivc,  in  tha  manner  their  wiisdom  may  think  fit.  —I 
li*vfc  lie  hi>noiir  to  bo,  (Slc,  "Cuah.  SrtWAKX,  H.-(jad. 

** Uit  Exctllmc^  Luuo  Castlkkkauu,  ^c." 
(iron  tem  «iu(  eai^ldtiUkiii.^MS. 

Tht  lubst&Dce  of  this  veiy  lataiaating  and  important  letter  is  given  in  Lord 
t-oodonderry'a  War  in  OrrmOft^f  Jfip.  l*''"*  I'H;  iiiuch  modified,  ho^rrrrr,  nnd 
dilvud,  as  was  proper  when  tha  actors  iu  the  8ceue  were  in  great  part  alive. 
Vow,  however,  that  they  are  all  gona  to  thair  rest^  the  time  bia  come  wlian 
^UBtorie  troth  ina«t  aMart  ita  panaanaiit  reign,  and  pnlia  or  Uatna  ba  awardad 
to  the  actors  on  tb™  tnighty  stage  according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
parts  they  have  respectively  ])1ayeJ  on  it  It  ia  needlfsa  to  say  Imw  lar?*©  a 
owed  of  the  former  must  bo  awarded  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  for  his  intrepid 
widQat  OB  the  oocaaion. 
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cH\r.  stadt  will  be  swept  awaj  by  the  impulse  already  so 
^    Yiolentlv  given  to  Southern  Germany.    The  Austrian 

1818,  army,  which  was  on  the  Inn,  is  doubtless  already  in  march 
1  Fata,  ii.  for  the  Rhine.  The  Bavarian  armj  will  follow  it  They 
h\*  .^xh!  ^^^^  them  the  whole  armed  force  which  thej 

x^TWicn,  tiie  road  •  our  position  will  be  first  menaced,  then 

XVI.  527-  * 

529.        invaded.    What  can  be  so  urgent  then  as  to  diaw  near  to 

itr'»* 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  Napoleon  airived  at  Leip- 
intervsting  SIC,  and  Murat^  Marmont,  Berthier,  and  the  other  mar- 
shals  and  generals  present^  repaired  to  his  headquarters 
mi^ub  oo  to  receive  his  instructions  previous  to  the  decisive  battle 
orthoTii^  which  was  expected.     As  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Allied  to  the  French  ioices,  if  the  former  were  all 
brought  into  the  field,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  tlu  ec 
to  two,  was  known  to  all,  Napoleon's  plan  was  to  fall 
in  the  first  instance  on  Schwartsenbei^  with  120,000 
men,  over  whom»  as  he  had  no  larger  force,  he  anticipated 
an  easy  victory,  and  then  to  debouch  against  Blucher 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  the  latter  of  whom  he  knew  was 

*  The  true  tecret  of  Napoleon's  march  on  Leii)eic,  an  1  tlie  faUe  motives  to 
wliich  he  ascribed  it  in  the  btillctins,  is  thus  explained  hy  M.  Tliiers: — "  Xa|ic- 
I6an  n'avait  pas  pu  se  porter  &ur  Leipsic  k  cause  de  la  defection  de  la  Bavidre, 
puiaqu'ii  Tignomt.  On  B*«Mit  foiidd  poor  i^paodre  oeite  IhiumM,  but  uno 
aaiartion  dia  MamUur  de  cette  dpoqua,  qui  pretend  qtt«  h  difcetkm  de  U  Bm- 
y'lhrc  avait  contraint  Napoleon  de  rovenir  sur  Leipsic.  On  vient  de  voir  |)ar 
les  preiivf'H  matdriellcs  que  nous  avous  rapport<^e?,  que  ^ns^prtion  est  radioa!.- 
meat  fauiise.  Mais  voici  le  motif  de  Napoleon  pour  dibtiuuulor  la  v^rit6  cu 
cette  drooDstanee.  Cherchaiit  pour  le  pubUo  une  explioetion  pal]>able  de  la 
niADCCuvre  qui  I'avait  ramend  sur  Leipsir,  et  dont  le  ii^sultat  avait  6t6  si  d^saa- 
trcux,  (7  ini'Djina  cctte  raimn  <fc  fa  fh'ff,  tl>jn  dr  la  Uarlirc,  qui  i^tait  frappante 
pour  les  ignomnta,  et  qui  lui  eervait  k  masquer  ce  qu'on  pouvait  croire  une 
faute,  eomme  pour  1812  il  avait  imaging  de  dire  que  le  froid  tftaiC  caoae  de  noa 
malheurs,  et  pour  Cultn  quo  Vandammo  avait  OMnqu^  Ik  BOi  untmotaona. 
Maia  Napolt^on.  en  so  just ifiant  ainsi  devaiit  los'  if^norants.  so  calomniait  devaut 
les  gens  iustruits.  8i  en  effot  il  e&t  6td  certain  (jue  la  rout*'  <!p  >I;iyence  allait 
86  feruer  par  la  defection  do  la  Bavi6rc,  c'eiit  etc  uuc  rai^ou  de  plus  de  d«- 
■oendre  eur  Ungdebuig  et  Hamlmtg,  att  lieo  de  romonter  wax  Leipdc,  paia' 
qu'il  8e  scrait  iissurd  aiusi  la  route  Umi  tncilleurft  tfc  imcore  libre  de  Weeel. 
M;iis  N:ipol«^<>n  <ic'-sc'spernnt  «]c  faire  comj>ren<lrc'  h  la  i)Ku<;e  du  public  comment 
il  avait  dtd  force  a  la  suite  des  plus  savantes  man(cuvrt^  de  reveuirsur  Leipaicv 
adopta  line  easertion  sp^euaei  facile  \  aalair  par  tout  le  niondei  et  la  donna 
daus  les  nouvdles  otHcielles,  aux  d^pena  de  la  vtfrit4  et  de  aa  propra gloira.**— 
THixas,  xTl  531,  ^2,  note. 
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80  far  ill  the  rear  thai  he  would  be  able  to  take  no  part  chap. 
in  the  engagement.  To  conipcusatc  bis  inferiority  of  ^ 
force,  whenever  it  could  not  be  avoided  by  a  rapid  con-  isu 
ceutratioii  of  his  troops  on  his  interior  line  of  communi- 
cation, he  proposed  ta  draw  up  his  mm  in  two  lines  in- 
stead of  three,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  the  third  line  vas 
of  no  real  use,  either  for  firing  or  charging  with  the  bayo- 
net. He  siijiporteJ  liis  design  to  Berthier,  Murat,  and 
Marmont,  who  were  present,  by  observing  that  such  a 
formatioQ  would  impose  upon  the  enemy,  and  cause  them 
to  ascribe  to  the  French  a  force  a  third  greater  than  they 
really  possessed.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  Auge- 
reau  was  announced,  who  had  just  come  into  line  with  his 
corps  of  recruits  from  Mayencc.  **  Ah !  here  you  are  at 
last !  Come,  my  old  Augereau,  we  have  been  long  expect- 
ing you  : "  he  then  added,  but  in  a  friendly  tone,  "  But 
I  fear  you  are  no  longer  the  Augereau  of  Castiglione."  * 
"Yes,"  replied  Augereau,  "you  will  find  me  the  Augereau 
of  Castiglione,  if  jou  will  give  me  back  the  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  Italy."  Napoleon  took  this  retort  in  good  i)art,  and 
continued  the  conversation,  censuring  much  the  conduct 
of  others,  and  laying  the  fault  on  every  one  but  himself. 
"He  complained,"  says  Thiers,  "of  his  brother  Louis, 
who,  from  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  retired,  asked 
him  back  Holland  ;  of  Jerome,  who  had  just  lost  Cassel ; 
of  Joseph,  who  had  recently  been  driven  from  Spain. 
He  then  added  that  his  misfortune  had  been  to  do  too 
much  for  his  family ;  that  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  had  often  told  him  so,  and  that  he  now  saw  it 
was  true,  though  it  was  too  late.  *  Even  you,'  added 
he,  turning  to  Murat,  '  have  been  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning me.'  '  I  never  was  so,'  replied  Murat^  *  but  I 
have  always  been  sunounded  by  hidden  enemies,  who 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  prejudice  me  in 
your  Majesty's  eyes.'  *  Yes  !  yes ! '  replied  \apoleon, 
with  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  knew  or  had  divined 

*  Alluding  to  bii  briUknt  vietory  there  in  1706  io  the  Italian  catnpaigo. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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GBAF.  all ;  bat»  smiling, '  you  were  read j  to  follow  the  footstepi 
■         of  Austria ;  but  I  pardon  you.    You  are  good  at  bottom, 

aud  Lave  a  real  friendship  for  me  ;  and  vou  arc  a  braie 
man ;  but  I  committed  a  mistake  when  I  made  you  a 
king.  If  I  had  been  content  with  making  you  a  viceroy 
like  £ug6ne,  you  would  baTO  acted  like  him ;  but  being  a 
king,  you  thought  more  of  your  own  crown  than  min&' 
These  words,  pronounced  in  a  friendly  tone,  produced  a 
<:reat  impression,  and  the  Emj)eror  soon  after  took  his 
^  ,  leave  with  an  affectionate  manner,  bidding  them  recollect 
m!&3&.  '  that  the  morrow  would  decide  their  fate,  bis  own,  and 
that  of  France."  ^ 

The  next  morning  (15th)  early,  Napoleon  was  on 
PmUiob  of  horseback  riding  over  the  ground  which  was  to  be  the 
MdAUiw!'  scene  of  the  coming  struggle.  By  the  eyening  of  that 
day  all  the  corps  of  the  French  army  (except  those  uiuler 
Marshal  Ney,  who  had  to  return  from  the  banks  of  the 
£jlbe)  had  either  arrived  or  were  approaching  the  en- 
virons of  Leipsic.  The  position  taken  up  by  the  French 
and  Allied  armies  at  the  commencement  of  thb  the 
greatest  battle  of  modem  times,  has  been  thus  described 
by  an  intelligent  and  able  eyewitness :  "  Marmont  was 
in  position  at  Mockhrn,  on  the  north  of  Leipsic,  lookmg 
out  towards  llalle,  where  Blucher  was  concentrated,  and 
Ney  and  Eeynier  were  hastening  from  £ilenbeig  to  fall 
in  on  his  rights  and  .the  whole  remaining  disposable  force 
of  the  French,  under  Napoleon  and  Murat,  was  assembled 
to  the  south  of  the  same  town,  in  the  position  of  WachaU" 
and  Liebertwolkwitz.  Only  certain  posts,  however, 
were  regularly  occupied ;  actual  lines  of  troops  were  only 
formed  partially  when  and  where  they  were  absolutely 
required.  The  line  taken  up  by  Murat  on  the  14th,  and 
approTod  by  Napoleon  when  he  came  u]),  extended  from 
Liebcrtwolkwitz  to  the  Pleisse,  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  latter  river.  The  principal  posts  occupied  were 
Dolitz,  on  the  right,  with  its  walled  gardens  and  strong 
defensible  ground ;  Wachau,  in  the  centre^  a  village  in  a 
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faoUov,  with  a  small  vood  or  orchard  at  one  extremity,  chap. 
and,  being  itself  commanded  bv  rising  ground  on  both 
sides,  was  a  difficult  post  for  either  party  to  hold  ;  lastly,  1813. 
Liebertwolkwitz,  on  the  French  left,  a  much  better  post 
and  more  considerable  village,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  '^hich 
formed  a  regular  glacis  to  it.   A  ridge  ran  all  the  way 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  emiDence  of  Liebertvolkwitz  to 
the  rirer  Pleisse,  passing  in  rear  of  Wachan,  and  com- 
manding it.    The  position  could  not  tail  to  picscnt  itself 
to  the  eye  of  an  experienced  officer  as  the  only  otic  which 
that  uninteresting  country  aflbrded  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  Leipsic  towards  the  south.    The  distance  of 
the  centre  of  this  line  from  the  gates  of  Leipsic  may 
hare  been  about  five  EBglish  miies»  and  its  extent  from 
right  to  left  about  three  and  a  half."^   The  disposition  of*  CtOuMn, 
the  army  which  occupied  it  was  as  follows  :  Poniatowski, 
on  tlio  right,  held  Dolitz,  Mark-Kleeberg,  and  the  banks  of 
the  ricisse,  with  Kellermaun's  cavalry  on  the  plain  to  his 
left ;  Victor,  in  the  centre,  occupied  Wachau  ;  Lauriston, 
on  the  left,  guarded  Liebertwolkwitz ;  beyond  him  stood 
Sebastiani's  hone ;  while  on  the  extreme  left  Macdonald 
was  every  instant  expected  to  debouch  from  Holzhausen. 
Augcreau  was  in  rear  of  Poniatowski  on  the  right;  Napo- 
leon in  person,  with  the  Guard  and  La  tour  Maubourg's 
cavalry,  took  post  behind  Victor  iu  the  centre ;  Bert- 
rand's  corps  was  in  Leipsic,  and  Margaron's  division  away 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  EAsUft,  occupying  Lindeuau.  "  To 
the  north  of  Leipsic,  where  Marmont's  force  was  posted, 
the  French  held  the  Tillage  of  Lindenthal  as  an  advanced 
post ;  but  his  own  corps,  formin<r  his  centre  and  left,  was 
placed  in  an  advantageous  pohition,  two  miles  farther 
back,  having  its  left  on  the  Elstcr,  near  Miickem,  and  its 
right  at  £uteritzsch.    He  occupied  both  these  villages, 
and  there  his  principal  force  vas  assembled,  as  they 
covered  the  whole  approaches  to  Leipsic  from  the  north. 
He  had  also  placed  in  position,  though  they  were  not 
movable,  from  waut  of  horses,  forty  pieces  of  marine 
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CHAP,  artillery  tbat  had  been  adapted  for  fidd  aerrice  and  left 

^    at  Leipsic.    His  right  wing,  conmsting  of  Dombrowski's 

1919,  division,  sent  by  Ney,  was  detached  tu  the  ritilit,  and 
occupied  annthtT  well-chosen  po.^ition  at  Widch^ritzch,  co- 
vering the  Deiitsch  road.    The  cavalrv  of  Anighi,  Duke 

1  Citthcart  ^it^*      J**©^ t       ^bich  Reynier  and  Ney 

sii,8UL  *  were  expected  to  join ;  bat  in  the  morning  neither  had  jet 
joined  him,  though  they  did  in  the  coarse  of  the  battle.'*  ^ 

The  forces  of  the  opposing  armies  on  this  occasion 
Forcw  on  were  Tcry  unequal,  if  they  had  l>een  all  brought  simul- 
taiKoii>Iv  into  action  ;  but  tlie  backward  policy  of  Ber- 
nadotte,  which  kept  his  force,  60,000  strong,  out  of 
action,  took  avaj  the  superiority  which  otherwise  would 
haTc  existed  on  the  Allied  side^  and  reduced  the  forces 
on  either  side  as  near  as  possible  to  an  equality.  The 
French  Grand  Army,  under  Napoleon  in  person  and 
Murat,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Poniatowski,  Victor, 
Lauriston,  Augereaii,  and  Macdonald,  with  Kellermanu 
and  Milhaud's  cavalrv  and  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  in 
reserre,  mastered  lld,000  combatants^  of  whom  18»0O0 
were  horse,  with  500  pieces  of  cannon  *  The  army  of 
the  Allies,  opposed  to  this  mass  to  the  soath  of  the 
town,  consisted  of  131,000  men,  of  whom  25,000 
were  cavalry,  with  620  gims.f  This  force  was  on  the 
ground  entire,  with  the  exception  of  Klenau's  corps,  of 
nearly  10,000  men,  who  was  detached  five  miles  to  the 
extreme  right ;  but»  on  the  other  hand,  Benningsen  and 
OoUoredo's  reserves  had  not  yet  come  up ;  but  they  migbt 
be  expected  on  the  day  following  with  48»000  men,  of 

*  "  AioBi  tlauu  la  premiere  journ6e  Napol6on  avait  pour  la  batuUe  qui  allait 
«e  livrar  *a  sod  do  JLeipsk  115,000  hommet  h  oppoa«r  am  160,000  4*  Sehw»rt- 
Miibeiiif.  Si  U  iutte  i^mgageait  en  iDdme  temps  au  nord,  il  nmh  h  nppaact 
oux  60,000  hornmeH  '1"  Blucher  Martnont  nvec  20,000,  Bertniua  avcc  10,000, 
•an*  compter  lea  10,uuo  do  Hjurgjuma  ^ui  gardaieot  Leipaic  et  lagnude  louio 
dtt  RbiQ."— Tbiirs,  ztL  542. 

t  "  The  Allied  force  actually  in  fheflald  Ihiui  amounted  to  181,000  men,  ui4 
tho  total  moving  from  Bohemia  upon  Leipsic  to  179,000  men.  .  .  ,  Th© 
enemy  ii.i<l  about  130,000  in  the  field,  and  Buunapaitecommandiid  in  penob.** 
— WiLbOii,  iL  106. 
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vhom  3000  were  horse,  with  130  guns.    To  the  north  chap. 
of  Leipsic,  Ney's  whole  force — including  Mai  iiiont  at  Lin- 
denthal  (20,000),  Bertrand  in  Leipsic  (10,000),  and  Sou-  wia. 
ham,  Kejnier,  and  Dombrouski  on  the  march  (35,000) — 
numbered  65,000  combatants,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000 
at  Lindenau  under  Mai^garon ;  but  they  were  opposed  to 
120,000  nnder  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince,  if  their 
forces  were  all  brought  up.    But  as  tlie  latter  liad  kept 
his  army  so  far  bax-k  that  it  could  not  possibly  take  a 
part  in  the  approaching  action,  his  entire  army  was  to 
be  deducted  from  the  attacking  bodj,  which  left  the  op- 
posing forces  in  that  quarter  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
an  equality*   But^  on  the  other  hand,  as  Souham  and 
Reynier  had  not  come  up  at  the  commencement  of  ^j^^^^^^  .^^.. 
the  action,  and  Bertrand  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  Lin-  ff^^^^'J^ 
denau,  the  numerical  superiority  throughout  the  day  was  yy2"piotho^ 
lai^eij  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  the  stubborn  a.  340; 
resistance  they  there  made  in  the  highest  degree  honour-  m  ^* 
able  to  the  French  soldiers.^ 

There  was  one  peculiarity,  howeyer,  in  the  position  of 
Leipsic,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  the  very  highest  Description 
importance,  and  which  was  the  cause  in  the  end  of  tLeJfUj^^" 
most  frightful  disasters  to  tlic  French  army.  It  had  only 
one  line  of  retreat,  and  tliat  a  nay^row  d^Ue  throvgh 
marries  nearly  two  miles  broad.  The  town  itself  is  of 
no  great  extent,  and  is  surrounded,  like  most  German 
towns,  by  an  old  wall,  forming  nearly  a  square.  It  con- 
sists of  a  half-ruined  curtain  of  masonry,  covered  by  a 
ditch,  in  most  places  almost  obliterated,  witliout  a  coun- 
terscarp. The  suburbs,  which  stretched  much  fartlier  out, 
were  also  at  their  extremities  shut  iu  towards  the  south 
and  west  by  walls,  and  the  gates  in  them  defended  by 
palisades ;  but  towards  the  north-west^  on  the  side  of  the 
Partha,  they  were  entirely  open.  To  the  south-east^  on 
the  road  to  France,  tlie  city  is  bounded  by  the  marshes  of 
the  rieissc  and  tlie  Elster,  which  descend  from  the  Bohe- 
mian mountains,  and,  laadlj  flowing  through  swampy  mea- 
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c&AP.  dows,  vholly  impassable  for  carriages,  form  a  barrier  two 

^     miles  across,  again.st  the  passage  oi  an  cnemj.  This 


1813.    broad  bolt  is  traYcrscd  hy  a  siufjlc  roarf,  that  to  Luuen 
ATid  Mayeuce,  which  enters  the  city  over  a  bridge  acroaa 
the  Eister.    There  were  no  other  arches  over  that  riyer* 
except  one  or  two  wooden  ones  for  foot  passengen^ 
save  this  stone  bridge,  over  which  the  great  road  paesed, 
M'cU  known  from  the  fearful  catastrophe  which  occurred 
at  it  a  few  days  after.    Thus  Nai)uleon,  with  a  force  in- 
ferior bj  at  least  sixty  thousand  men  to  the  collected 
mass  of  his  enemies,  chose  a  battle-field  with  no  other 
F-i^^ii.^^^'  retreat  passable  for  horsemen,  artillery,  or  carriages,  but  a 
n^c  Vx^  single  road  traversing  a  single  arch ;  a  selection  the  more 
t!,\!I^'  '^>3  extraordinary  in  a  iri  ncral  u  liu  has  laid  it  down  as  "  the 
5i6-m.    first  duty  of  a  commander  never  to  fight  with  a  defile  in 
his  rear. 

'  ^  At  midnight  on  the  15th,  two  rockets  were  sent  up  to 
SchWanzoQ-a  prodigious  height  from  the  headquarters  of  Prince 
draM^totb  Schwartsenbei'g,  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  which  were 
immediately  answered  by  tliree,  two  of  a  blue  and  one 
of  a  red  liirht,  to  the  nortli.  Tlioso  signals  announced  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  that  all  things  were  in  readiness, 
and  that  the  battle  of  giants  was  about  to  begin.  At 
one  in  the  morning  an  animated  procUmation,  signed  hj 
Schwartsenberg,  was  issued  and  read  at  the  head  of  every 
company  in  the  army.*  Great  was  the  ardour  which  it 
a\s  akciied  in  the  Allied  ranks  :  joyfully  the  men  looked  to 
their  swords  and  tried  their  flints,  nothiug  doubting  they 
were  preparing  for  a  decisive  victory.  Confidence  per- 
vaded every  bosom  :  every  heart  beat  high  with  hope^ 

*  Braves  guerricra  i  L'^poqae  It  plot  importanta  de  la  ninto  lotto  at  arri  ; 

llioure  deoibive  vicnt  ''p  'niuer  :  proparoz  %'>in??  au  cnmbnt.  IjP  lien  qui  n'unit 
lc8  plus  puissantes  uutioud  pour  uu  ct  nu^tue  but,  v:i  rcs-errcr  sur  le  cbauip 
de  bataillo.  Russca,  Prusses,  Autriciucns  !  vouh  cuiubaltes  p«>ur  la  ui^me 
cauaa— pour  la  liberty  de  TEurope,  pour  rindepeodanoe,  poor  rinunoiialit^. 
TouB  pour  un !  et  un  pour  ions  1  qm  ce  soit  voire  cri  de  guerre  daos  oe  sail 
eombal:  reafcea  lai  fidUe  dan*  le  moment  dccisif,  t  t  la  victoirc  eni  k  voua. 

"CaARLES  l\  i5CIIWABTZEIiB£fiG." 

— ^LONDOSDEBHY,  168. 
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Recent  success,  present  strength,  seemed  the  sure  presiage  chap. 
of  victory.    No  prochmiation  was  issued  to  the  French 


troops ;  no  heart-stirring  address  animated  the  s])irit  of  '818. 
the  men.    All  uas  still  in  their  lines.    Their  watch-iires  I^J-f^n-i-  ^^f, 
burned  with  a  steady  light,  and  no  moving  fif^iircs  around  547-549 ; 

their  flames  indicated  an  intention  to  retreat  in  thex.'Siaf*'' 
morning.^ 

All  things  being  iu  readiness,  three  guns  were  fired  at 
ciglit  o'clock  from  the  Allied  headquarters,  and  imme- commcDco. 

mcnt  of  r 

bade  of 


diateU'  a  tremendous  cannonade  commenced  on  bolh  sides. "^^^^ 


The  Allies  at  all  points  made  the  attnrk.    They  advanced  q^jJ' 
preceded  bj  two  hundred  guns>  to  wliich  the  French 
replied  with  three  hundred,  arrajed  along  their  whole 
line.    Kleist,  with  the  left  win^^  attacked  and  earned 
Mark-Kleebeig  on  the  Allied  left,  while  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wtirteinberg,with  the  centre,  marched  ;l(,^ainstWachau,  and 
made  himself  master  of  a  portion  of  it  and  of  a  small  M  ood 
adjoining.    At  the  same  time  Prince  GortscliakofF,  with 
the  right,  marched  against  Liebertwolkwitz,  and  Klenau, 
on  the  extreme  right,  advanced  to  support  this  attack ;  but 
as  GortschakofP  had  a  considerable  distance  to  march  be- 
fore he  reached  the  enemy,  the  attacks  were  not  made  sim- 
ultaneously, and  after  some  success  Klenau  was  obliged 
to  retire.    The  success  which  he  at  first  gained,  however, 
had  the  clfect  of  inducing  Napoleon,  who,  from  his  posi- 
tion at  the  elevated  sheepfold  of  Meitsdorf,  beheld  all, 
and  with  reason  regarded  Liebertwolkwitz  as  the  key  of 
his  position,  to  bring  up  half  the  Young  Guard,  under 
Mortier,  to  the  support  of  Lauriston,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  that  part  of  the  position  was  intrusted.    This  accession 
of  strength  enabled  Lauriston  to  repulse  Klenau,  and  he 
drove  him  back  in  such  a  direction  as  eirectually  disunited 'd^^,^' 
him  from  the  remainder  of  the  line.    By  this  advantage, 
Liebertwolkwitz  was  effectually  secured;  and  as  Macdonald  . 
was  now  commg  up  from  Uolzhansen,  Napoleon,  deem-  ^Jff'y^^* 
ing  his  own  left  safe,  was  enabled  to  torn  his  attention  to 
the  centre  and  ii«^ht  of  his  linc.^ 
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CBAP.      TliiB  vas  the  more  necessarj  that  the  advance  of  the 
Allies  in  that  quarter  had  been  attended  with  consider- 
1818.    able  success.    Victor  in  the  centre  was  hard  pressed  by 
R.itiwt    Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg,  and  it  wa.s  ^vitll  difllcuItT 
i^trnMn  niaintainod  himself  in  Wachau  against  the  impc- 

tuoos  attacks  of  the  Russians.  To  support  him,  Napo- 
leon brought  up  two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard  under 
Oudinot,  who  entered  the  Tillage,  situated,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  a  hollow,  and  the  reserve  artillery  of  the 
Guard  was  placed  on  the  heights  behind  so  as  to  play  ou 
the  columns  of  the  enemy  descending  to  the  attack.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  from  the  opposite  heights 
watched  the  progress  of  the  attack,  feeling  the  force  in 
the  centre  inadequate  to  forcing  the  village  of  Wacban, 
sent  to  Schwartzen berg  for  the  support  of  Prince  Eu^L  itt  , 
and  after  some  delay  Bianchi's  division  was  ordered  up 
to  his  assistance.  Meanwhile,  in  the  French  right  centre, 
between  Wachau  and  Mark-Kleeberg,  LewachofF  a  Rus- 
sian cuirassiers  had  cut  to  pieces  a  bodj  of  Kellermann's 
dragoons^  and  the  French  cavalry  reserves  had  to  be 
brought  up  before  his  progress  was  checked.  Kellermann  ] 
then,  liowerer,  pained  possession  of  the  level  ground  to  | 
the  l^'rcTicli  riliiit  of  Wachau,  and  being  supported  by  Auge-  ' 
reau'ii  infantry,  broughtup  from  the  second  line,  threatened  j 
to  separate  the  Allied  centre  from  their  left.  Napoleon, 
who  designed  to  make  his  principal  attack  on  the  Allied 
centre,  now  directed  Victor  and  Oudinot  to  debouch 
from  Wachau  upon  Prince  Eugene,  while  Lauriston  and 
Mortier  were  to  drive  back  Goi  UschakuiF  from  Liebert- 
wolkwitz,  and  eighty  guns  of  the  Guard,  under  DixHiot^ 
placed  in  battery  between  the  two,  were  to  connect  and 
cover  the  attack.  Victor  and  Oudinot  assailed  Prince 
Eugene  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  over  tlie  hill  ou  his  rear  to  the  fiirm  of 
Auenhayn,  wliere  the  reserve,  under  General  Raeffskoi, 
was  placed,  who  immediately  came  to  the  front  and  gal- 
lantly stopped  their  further  advance.    The  retreat  to 
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AucDliayn,  however,  though  conducted  with  the  steadi-  chap. 
ness  of  wliich  the  iron  reterans  of  Russia  alone  are  cap-  ^ 


able,  was  attended  with  very  heavy  loss ;  upwards  of  i^ia. 
a  thousaod  dead  lay  upon  the  field,  and  double  that 
number  of  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemjr* 
The  battle  seemed  gained,  for  the  French  were  established : 
m  great  strength  not  only  m  the  centre  but  beyond  it,  odeUi.  21, 
and  Napolcou,  dccmin<?  the  victory  secure,  wrote  to  thcPioa/iuG; 
King  of  Saxony  that  lie  was  entirely  successful,  and  hadLowii».' 
made  two  thousand  prisoners.* 

And  in  truth  it  was  gained,  if  either  the  Allies  had 
been  less  active  in  bringing  up  forces  to  supply  the  chasm  omm^. 
made  in  the  centre,  or  Napoleon  had  had  ten  thousand  ^."u^rby 
additional  men  in  hand  to  secure  his  advantages.  Schwart-  Jn^^jJ^ 
zeiiberg,  seeing  liis  centre  so  nearly  forced,  brought  up  his 
Mliole  reserve,  under  Prince  lle^.se  lloniburg,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrauces  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
General  Jomini,  had  been  stationed  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Pleisse,  far  from  the  decisive  pointy  to  support  the 
menaced  part  of  the  line.    This  force  at  length  arrived 
at  Grobern,  behind  Mark-K Iceberg,  where  Kleist  still, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  maintained  himself.  The 
Allie<l  army  now  formed  a  new  line,  still  turning  on  the 
pivot  of  Mark-lvlecberg,  and  slanting  from  that  point  be- 
hind Wachau,  through  Auenhayn  and  Gossa,  till  it  rested 
on  the  wood  of  the  Universitj,  in  the  rear  of  Liebertwolk- 
witz,  from  which  Gortschakoff  had  of  necessity  been  driven 
back  by  Lauriston  and  Mortier,  after  the  centre  was  forced 
at  Wachau.     In  every  part  of  the  field  exce]it  Mark- 
K iceberg,  the  line  was  forced  back,  and  the  French  occu- 
pied all  the  posts  which  had  been  held  by  the  Allies 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action.    Klenau  was  with  iSfsoe^ 
difficulty  holding  the  head  of  the  wood  of  the  University  ^5^^-.* 
far  in  the  rear  of  Liebertwolkwits  ;*  Gortschakoff  was  ?<«»*•  n?; 
defendmg  to  the  last  extremity  the  other  Bide  of  the;5«4-y86; 
University  wood  and  the  village  of  Gossa,  while  Prince  555^9.**** 
Eugene  and  Haeffskoi  stood  fast  at  the  shcep-farui  oi 
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CRAP,   Auenhayn,  and  the  French  cavalry  were  rapidly  tra- 
^     versing  every  part  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  collecting 

prisoners  at  every  step. 
2-         Napoleon,  who  saw  liis  advanta<:e,  now  deemed  the 
TheAiiiM  decisive  moment  arrived,  and  he  made  every  arrange- 
ment  to  turn  it  to  the  very  best  advantage.  He  collected 
theceatro.  Guaid  in  front  of  the  space  between  Gossa  and 

Anenhayn,  which  was  the  weakest  point  of  the  enemy's 
line  ;  he  phiccd  tlic  artillery  of  the  Guard,  under  Drouot, 
in  front,  the  cavalry  liebiiul  them,  and  the  infantry  ifi  heavy 
masses  in  rear ;  while,  on  cither  tiank  of  tlie  guns,  Victor 
and  Oudinot  on  the  right*  Lauriston  and  Mortier  on  the 
lef^  stood  ready  to  advance  and  establish  themselves  in 
any  aperture  which  the  artillery  fire  might  make  in  their 
front.  Raeffskoi's  grenadiers,  with  artillery  in  the  inter- 
vals of  reirimcnts,  were  immediately  moved  to  the  uien- 
aced  point  nonr  Aneiiluiyn,  and  the  French  artillery  of 
the  Guard,  advancing  to  within  musket-shot,  began  firing 
with  the  utmost  violence  at  the  Russian  line.  Raefiakoi's 
men  came  down  like  scales  of  walla  under  the  terrible 
discharges,  but  the  soldiers  instantly  closing  to  the  centre 
filled  up  the  gaps  as  fast  as  they  were  made,  and  still 
presented  an  invincible  front  to  the  enemy.  Tiic  Wwm  of 
Anenhayn  was  at  last  carried  for  a  moment  by  Dubreton  s 
division  of  Victor's  corps ;  but  no  efforts  of  Lauriston 
could  dislodge  the  Russians  from  Gossa.  The  Allies 
still  held  an  eminence  in  the  open  ground  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  French,  called  the  Swedish  Redoubt^  where  the 
bones  of  the  warriors  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  reposed. 
Macdonald,  who  had  now  come  up  from  Ilolzhauscn,  was 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  this  point.  Napoleon,  who  rode 
up  to  the  spot,  attracted  by  the  violence  of  the  fire 
^'jjj**'- around  tlio  eminence,  seeing  a  r^ment  of  infantry  at 
ruUKart/  the  foot  of  the  redoubt^  asked  what  regiment  it  was,  and 
ii  :.3i ;  being  told  it  was  the  22d  lights  he  said,  "That  is  im- 
3y*^"*  ^  possible  ;  *  the  22d  light  would  never  remain  there  to  be 
massacred  by  grape-shot,  without  rushing  on  the  artillery 
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which  was  destrojing  them."   Stung  by  this  reproach,  chap. 
the  regiment  sprang  up,  and  at  a  run  carried  the  redoubt.  ^ 
This  advaiitagc  gained,  ^lacdonald  pressed  on,  entirely  isis. 
turned  the  Allied  right,  drove  back  Klenau,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  wood  of  the  Umversity. 

Napoleon  had  now  gained  a  yery  great  advantage  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  line,  and  he  resolved  to  piuh  itonJiL 
to  the  uttermost.  For  this  purpose  he  brought  forward  i^'SJ*^ 
the  enormous  mass  of  cavalry  whicii  on  so  many  previ-^*^ 
ous  occasions  had  proved  decisive  of  victory.  Twelve  thou- 
sand horse,  fresh  and  hitherto  untouched,  advanced  to 
the  charge  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  Allied  rights  and 
the  other  on  their  left  centre,  where  their  line  seemed 
least  supported.  The  attack  on  the  right  centre,  between 
Auenhayn  and  Gossa,  is  thns  described  hy  a  gallant  eye- 
witness, hiiusLlf  engaged  in  the  affray  :  **  At  this  moment 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  of  which  we  could  count  fifty 
squadrons,  were  standing  in  formidable  array  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  of  Liebertwolkwitz.  A  small  brook 
or  drain  ran  from  Gossa  towards  the  Pleisse*  and  in 
rear  of  the  place  where  two  Russian  regiments  of  horse 
had  taken  post.  Its  banks  were  swampy,  and  could  only 
be  passed  with  difficulty,  and  a  leap  across  a  wide  drain, 
unless  by  causeways  made  in  two  or  three  places  by  the 
farmers  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  cavalry  on  the 
hill  proved  to  be  the  whole  corps  of  Latour  Mauboui^ 
amounting  to  upwards  of  5000  horse ;  Hurat,  had  taken 
•  the  command,  and  began  to  descend  the  hill,  directing  his 
attack  upon  the  two  Russian  regiments  at  its  loot.  The 
French  advanced  in  line  of  contiguous  columns  of  regi- 
ments ;  certainly  in  one  body  only,  with  no  second  line 
or  reserve.  The  narrowness  of  the  front  to  be  attacked, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  caused  this  powerful 
force  to  crowd  into  one  dense  mass  before  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  Russian  dragoons;  these  were  over- 
whelmed and  driven  across  the  swamp  or  over  the  cause- 
ways.   Many  of  the  rearmost  were  killed,  but  the  rest 
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GBAP.  rallied  as  soon  as  thcj  had  crossed  the  brook.  The 

lancers,  who  were  in  second  line,  retired  bj  their  left 
to  another  causcwav,  but  did  not  cross  it,  and  formed 
again.    But  the  encnij  themselves  were  unexpectedly 
checked  hj  this  unforeseen  obstacle  ;  their  crowding  and 
1  cathcart  ^^"^^^^^^^  iDcreascd ;  and  at  that  moment  the  Russian 
^7,  308;'  regiment  of  hussars  of  the  Gaards,  vhich  Wittgenstein 
isCtBST'  had  sent  to  take  part  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  ap- 
peared in  tlieir  rear  J 
^         "This  caused  a  panic.    The  unwieldy  mass  of  the 
whidi  ii    enemy  became  noisy,  and  attempted  to  retire.  Tlie 
^h^^at  Russian  light  cavalry  instantly  followed  them.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  stood  on  an  eminence  about  two 
hundred  yards  m  the  rear  of  the  stream^  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  detach  his  own  escort,  consieting  of  several 
squadrons  of  the  red  Cossacks  of  tlic  Guard,  under  Count 
OrlofF  Deni^u^^,  wlio  crossed  the  stream  at  a  favourable 
spot  near  Gossa,  and  took  the  retiring  mass  in  ilank. 
This  completed  the  panic.    The  retreat  soon  became  a 
flighty  and  the  fngitires  did  not  draw  their  bridles  till 
they  had  regained  on  the  hill  the  protection  of  their 
infantry.*    Latour  Maubourg  had  his  thigh  carried  away 
by  a  cannon-shot,  whicli  disabled  him  for  life.  Murat 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken,  and  aix  gmi^  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cossacks.    Thus  5000  of  the  i^'rcnch 
caralry,  led  by  Murat  in  person,  were  foiled  by  an  insig- 
nificant obstacle.   They  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  and 
for  want  of  a  second  line  on  which  to  rally,  and  from 
which  to  take  a  fresh  departure — a  precaution  without 

•  "About  tliree  o'clnck  the  enemy,  obacrving  that  the  Kussion  reserve  was 
at  a  great  dtatouce  iu  the  rear,  advanced  two  oonddemble  tommi  of  otTalry, 
and  diMged  through  tho  oe&tre  of  the  Bnnian  lino ;  aev«nt!  Buttiao  ivgi- 
tn«nti  of  cavalry  took  panic,  fled,  and  abandoned  the  infantry  and  scvcnil 
batteriea  Happily  the  infantry  etood  firm.  Aheadv  the  enemy'a  hor>o  had 
reached  the  rear  ot  the  advanced  position,  and  began  to  crot<ui  the  dyke  w  Licii 
paaaed  oTor  a  manih  in  this  part  of  the  Seld,  when  the  Cowacka  of  the  Ovwrd 
and  the  Russian  rcficrre  cavalry  diarged  forward,  obliged  the  enemy  to  a 
rapid  and  dcHtructive  ratreati  and  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day.**  — 
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irhicli  no  caraliy  attack  oagbt  ever  to  be  made — ihcy  cfap. 
were  obliged  to  abandon  tbeir  enterprise,  and  fly  before 

a  force  of  lit^ht  cavalry  which  altogether  could  not  ljit\  c  mi. 
amounted  to  2000  men."    So  far  did  the  successful  Rus-!,^^^ 
sian  cavalry  penetrate  in  pursuit,  that  they  surrounded 
Drouot's  artillery  of  the  Guards  which  formed  a  square  ^^,207; 
of  artitterfft  discbai^ging  with  extreme  violence  on  allm'"* 
flides.^  * 

Seeing  how  rudely  the  corps  of  cavalry  on  his  left  had 
been  handled,  Xajmkuii  did  not  pusli  liome  with  tliat  on  his  cioieof  the 
ri<r])t.  The  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard  and  tlie  dra<^oons  ofj^unwauf 
D'Espagne,  however,  charged  aloiijz  with  Kellermann,  and 
broke  the  cuirassiers  of  Lewachoff ;  but  they  were  in  their 
tnm  checked  and  driven  back  bj  the  Austrian  cuirassiers 
of  Nostitz,  which  formed  the  head  of  Bianchi's  reserve, 
which  at  this  critical  moment  came  into  action,  and  the 
close  volleys  of  whose  infantry  completed  the  repulse  of 
this  formidable  body  of  liorse.  At  the  same  time  the 
light  infantry  of  the  Russian  Guard,  under  Yenualoif, 
was  moved  forward  to  Go8sa»  where  a  powerful  infantry 
attack  was  made  bj  Lanriston,  which,  at  first  successful, 
was  repulsed  at  last  with  great  slaughter  I  j  the  Frus- 
siau  division  of  Pirscli,  reinforced  by  the  Russian  Guard. 
In  rear  of  the  extreme  French  right,  Meerfcldt  with  liis 
Austrians  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Pleisse,  attacked 

*  Tkaun         a  pMciaalj  dinilar  ■ceontit:  *'A  dlttanoa  to  vaiage  da 

Ofilden-Gosai  im  to^KUt  voir  que  quelques  toufies  d'arbrea ;  maU  de  pr6a 
Mtir.it  y  tiodva  n:i  grand  enfoiiceinent  de  terrain,  et  dans  cet  ciifonccment  dea 
b^timents,  des  bouqucU  dc  bois,  des  marcs  d  eau,  et  derricre  cbaquo  obstacle 
da  TiniSuiterie  bien  post^  ArriT^  rar  to  Tillase^  m  esvatoria  lot  oblig^  da 
a'amAtw  court,  et  de  dcmcurer  en  ligtie  sous  le  feu.  L'Empereur  Alexandra 
oonitentit  alors  k  ce  iju'on  fit  clinrgcr  tout  ce  qui  lui  restait  sous  la  main,  jnR- 
qu'aux  huasardii  ct  Cosaques  de  tfn  Garde.  Ceux-ci  passRiii entre  lea  ouvertures 
praticablea  de  Gulden -Gouita,  dout  lea  Busses  ^taieiit  aaaoiv  mltrss,  se  je< 
(teent  k  rimprovkita  tar  to  flanc  da  to  cavalerie  de  Marat,  qu'ito  «arptircnt»  ei 
qu'ils  oblig^rcnt  2t  se  replier  n'emmenant  que  six  des  vmc;t-six  pi'^ros  conquisos 
tout  k  I'benre.  I.e  brave  Latour  Maubourg  eut  la  cuisse  emporti5o  par  un 
boulet.  Cea  hussarda  et  ces  Cosaques,  laac&J  au  galop,  entoururent  de  toutea 
parto  la  graoda  baitarto  da  to  Oarde  qui  Mait  iwt^  iii4brantobto  au  milieo  du 
diamp  da  batafltoi.  Drooot,  rabattant  alors  l«t  daox  extrdroit^^  de  sa  ligne  da 
cannnn  sur  ecs  flanc^,  oppnsa  poor  aiosi  dira  IIB  catvA  d'ariUloie  k  to  oavmtoria 
aoDemie.''— Tbicbs,  xvL  £163. 
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QHAF.  and  earned  Dolitz,  and  caused  siicli  a  panic,  that  Napo- 
leon  had  to  direct  thither  a  diTisioo  of  his  Old  Gui^ 
i8ia   Thej,  however,  soon  drove  the  Aostrians  over  the  river 

with  the  loss  of  their  general,  "who  was  taken  prisoner. 
This  success  ciicourawd  Schwartzenborjr  to  order  a  j^enc- 
ral  attack  on  the  whole  line  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  com- 
municate it  in  time,  and  the  order  was  countermanded* 
When  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest  the  Allied  left 
was  still  at  Mark-Kleeberg,  their  centre  at  Anenhajn,  and 
their  rig] it  :it  Gossa.    The  French  retired  to  the  grouiul 
they  had  held  before  the  battle,  and  with  reasoa  claimed 
the  victory,  for  they  had  driven  back  three-fourths  of  the 
Allied  line  to  a  position  considerably  in  rear  of  that 
on  which  they  onginally  stood.    The  losses  in  thia 
terrible  battle  had  been  enormous ;  that  of  the  French  is 
admitted  by  Thiers  to  have  amouniijd  to  2u,000  men,* 
and  that  of  the  Allies  was  as  Jiroat.-f*    But  thoii^ih  success 
was  thus  nearly  balanced,  or  rather  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  French,  yet  the  advantage  really  remained  on  the 
side  of  their  opponents^  for  with  them  a  nearly  drawn 
iThifln,xvi.  battle  was  equivalent  to  a  victory.    Napoleon  waa  so 
Cftih.  809;  situated  that  nothing  but  a  decisive  success  could  extri- 
^9^*       cate  him  from  his  difficulties.    Next  day  the  arrival  of 
Prince  Royal  with  his  whole  army,  nnd  Benniugscu 
iL40i.     ^iid  CoUoredo  with  the  Russian  and  Austrian  reserves^ 
would  add  100,000  men  to  the  Allied  standards.^ 


•  **Cet  acte  fut  le  dernier  de  la  bataille  du  16,  batoille  terrible,  dite  do 
WacbMi.  Environ  vingt  miUa  hommM  de  notro  cMA,  et  tronte  nille  da  cAtd 
dee  cooliBds,  jonchaient  la  teree,  Im  tins  morte,  lee  atttres  tQOunmts.  .  .  • 
Miiifioii,  nvi  fin  dela  bataille,  en  dehors  de  Giildcn-GofPa,  commc  un  lion  rwgiB- 
Fant,  privd  dcs  cinq  Rixii  nies  do  sa  division,  convert  lui-n:cmc  do  blesbure.H,  et 
dcDule  d'etre  arrets  par  la  uuit.  Le  matiu  ii  avait  dit  a  Bea  goldata  cea  uublea 
parolM,  'Meteafiuitf,  e*ett  •vjoord'hiu  la  demi^  jounk^  d«  la  Fhnroa;  il 
ffellt  qiM  XMNU  soyona  tous  morta  ce  aoir/  Cea  enfants  biSrcHMlues  avaicnt  tenil 
son  engaj^emcnt    11  n'eti  .-^urvivait  pas  un  millicr." — Tbiers,  xvi.  r»G';. 

i"  "  The  action  ended  at  night,  vhcn  both  parties  occupied  nearly  the  same 
position.  The  loss  uf  the  Allies  was  not  less  than  20,000  ;  and  such  had  been 
the  cannge  at  particnkr  pointii  that  Fdnca  Evigene  of  WiirteiBbaig^a  diddoa 
lost  144  officers  and  nearly  4000  men  killed  and  wounded,  ovivi  6000.**— 
WitaoK*  u.  169, 
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This  mil  be  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered  osap. 
what  at  the  same  time  had  been  passing  to  the  north  of 

Leipsic,  where  Marmont,  with  a  much  inferior  force,  was 
barriiiir  at  Muckern  tlie  approach  to  the  city  of  the  impe-  Di»|i2i*a« 
tuous  Jiluclicr  at  the  head  of  the  Armj  of  Silesia.  That  f**';*^'**^^ 
gallaut  general,  finding  that  nothing  could  bring  the  Prince  q^^^ 
Royal  into  action,  resolved  to  attack  alone ;  and,  in  con* 
sideration  of  his  strennous  efforts  to  bring  up  Bemadotte, 
be  ga?e  Sir  Ohailes  Stewart,  who  had  joined  htm  in  the 
morning,  tlie  command  of  the  cavalry  in  reserve.  In  the 
narrative  of  this  battle  we  have  the  adviiutarre  of  a  very 
distinct  account  by  that  officer  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  on  the  day  following:  "General  Blucher  found 
the  enemy's  forces,  consisting  of  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th 
corps  of  the  French  army,  and  great  part  of  the  Guard, 
nnder  Marshals  Ney  and  Marmont  and  Bertrand,  occupy- 
ing a  line,  with  their  right  at  Freyrodc  and  Radefeld, 
and  their  left  at  Lindenthal.  The  conntry  is  open,  and 
Tery  favourable  for  cavalry  operations  around  these  latter 
Tillages,  but  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  in  a  wood  of 
some  extent  in  front  of  Radefeld,  and  behbd  it  the 
ground  is  more  broken ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
adapted  for  all  arms.  The  dispositions  of  attack  of  the 
Silesian  Array  were  as  follows  :  The  corps  of  General 
Count  Langeron  was  to  attack  and  carry  Frcyrode  and 
then  Hadefeld,  baTing  the  corps  of  General  backen  in  re- 
serve. The  corps  of  General  D'York  was  directed  to 
moTe  on  the  great  chanss^e  leading  to  Leipsic  nntil  it 
reached  the  TUlage  of  Lutyschena^  then,  turning  to  the 
left,  it  was  to  force  the  enemy  at  Lindenthal,  while  the 
Russian  Guards  and  the  advanced-guard  were  to  press  the 
enemy  on  tlie  main  road  to  Leipsic.  The  corps  of  Ge- 
neral St  Priest,  arriving  from  Alerseburg,  was  to  follow  the 
corps  of  Count  Langeron.  The  formation  of  the  cavalry 
and  the  different  reserves  was  made  on  the  open  ground 
between  the  Tillages. 

•*  It  was  nearly  mid-day  before  the  different  corps  were 
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cBAp.  on  their  groaiid»  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
caTabry  and  horse-artiUerj  of  the  Prince  Rojal  vould 
1818.    come  up.   The  enemy  on  the  first  onset  gave  np  the 

BattMhere  '^^^^i^occd  viUagcs,  aiid  retired  somo  distance,  but  tciui- 
In  which  the  ^^.jQ^gly  jj^l^  the  Avooded  frround  on  their  riiilit,  and  the 

r  reach  are  ~  o  » 

wonted,  villages  of  Gross  and  Klein  Widderitzch,  and  also  those  of 
Mockem  and  Mockau  on  their  left.  At  Mockern  a  most 
bloody  contest  ensued ;  it  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
corps  of  York  five  times ;  the  mnsketrj  fire  was  most  gall- 
ing, and  this  was  the  hottest  part  of  the  field.  Many  of 
the  siij)crior  officers  were  citlier  killed  oi'  wounded  ;  but 
at  length  the  victorious  Army  of  Silesia  carried  all  before 
them,  and  drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Partha.  In  the 
plain  there  were  several  brilliant  chai^  of  cavahry ; 
the  Brandenburg  regiment  of  hussars  distinguished  it- 
self in  a  particular  manner,  and,  supported  by  infantry, 
carried  a  battery  of  eight  pieces.*  The  enemy  made 
an  obstiuate  resistance  also  ou  their  right  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Gross  and  Klein  Widdentzch  and  Seeliausen, 
and  in  the  woods  around  them ;  and  when  they  found 
that  their  left  was  forced,  they  brought  an  additional 
number  of  troops  against  Langi  i  un,  who  was  at  this  time 
warmly  engaged  with  Ney  s  corps,  which  had  just  come 
up  from  Dubeu.f    However,  the  Kussians,  equally  with 

*  Sir  Charles  Stewart  Lad  the  good  taiite  uot  to  mention  it  in  his  despatch, 
but  be  bMded  this  cbaige. 

t  Hannont  gives  the  foUowiag  teeoaot  of  this  part  of  the  battle :  "  L'eo- 
nemi,  fiyant  n^ussi  dana  son  attnqne  h  emportcr  la  village  do  Mackem,  fit  a\-an- 
cer  son  ceutro.  he  eotaXmi  port  aiurs  una  nouveau  canict6re.  Noa  masses  et 
eellea  de  reDnemi  famit  m  rsppvooher  lot  una  Im  autres,  ct  pendant  le  long 
tempa  qne  jamais  chose  pereille  ne  a*6tait  offert  it  mea  yeuz.  Je  pris  avec  moi 
le  20e  et  2^0  provisoirof,  commandos  par  lea  Colonels  Maury  et  Drouhot,  et  je 
les  nuMio  k  la  charge.  Hieutut  tiioins  de  cent  cinquante  pas  B^parcrcnt  de  I'en- 
neuii.  ArriviStf  k  cette  disUuce  uuua  rdtrogrAmes,  mois  apr^  avoir  fait  quel- 
ques  pM  noaa  nous  antftftmea  et  f&mea  i  Dotre  toor  r6trQgnuler  renaemi. 
Get  itat  des  choaea  dura  prui  d'uoe  heare.  Alors  le  rdgimont  d'artillerie  de 
lanarino  j>lac<5  h  rang  droit  engage  Element  do  avcc  rennciui  vint  se 
plier.  Le  32«  Icger  se  porta  en  evant  ct  an  eta  monientnneuicnt  I'ennenti;  main 
eu  ce  moment  six  mille  cheraux  viureut  nous  envelopjior  et  attaquercnt  de 
to«tet  partu  11  fallftt  ae  retirer  ear  la  trcnsiiine  difiaioo,  qui  avait  pen  com* 
battii  el  dont  les  edielona  nous  recueillerent,  et  arrdterent  le  combat.  La  noit 
aniT^  eat  nut  fin  A  le  oooibat  ~  nn  da  piaa  chaud,  on  da  plua  epinUtrca, 
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their  brave  allies  in  arms*  made  the  most  gallant  efforts,  cbat, 
and  they  were  entirely  fluccessful,  night  only  putting  an  ^ 

end  to  the  action.  After  this,  and  during  the  retreat  of  I813. 
the  French,  the  Russian  cavalrj  acted  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  in  several  charges.  General  Kolp's  cavalry  took 
a  battery  of  thirteen  gnns,  and  the  Cossacks  of  General 
Emanuel  fire.  After  this  the  enemj  drev  off  towards 
Siegeritz  and  Pfosen,  and  crossed  the  Partha,  retreating 
at  all  points.  Among  the  Russians,  General  Chinchin 
and  several  ofTicers  of  distinction  were  killed  or  AvoiHided, 
and  I  estimate  (lonrral  Bluchers  loss  at  6O00  or  7000 
men.  But  the  glorious  Army  of  Silesia  added  another 
victory  to  its  list,  and  the  brow  of  its  victorious  leader  L®'' ^'f^ 

Stowsn  to 

was  again  decorated  with  a  fresh  laurel   Forty  pieces  of    1  u>tie. 
cannon^  12,000  killed  or  wounded^  of  whom  2000  were  ^y^i'sisf' 
prisonere,  one  eagle,  and  many  caissons,  were  the  fruits  31^-^^^''* 
of  the  victory  of  lladefeld  and  Lindenthal."*  * 

Such  Avas  Sir  Charles  Stewart's  account  of  the  battle, 

mm 

in  which  he  bore  so  honourable  and  distinguished  a  part ;  French 'ac- 
and  as  it  was  written  next  day,  and  he  was  with  Marshal  JJJJJi,*'' 
Blucher's  staff  during  the  whole  engagement^  it  is  worthy 
of  every  credit,  as  far  as  his  own  side  was  concerned. 
Indeed,  the  French  accounts  of  the  day  are  substantially 
the  same,  with  this  dilFerence,  that  they  show,  ^vliat  was 
unknown  to  Sir  Charles  when  he  wrote  tliis  account  of  it, 
that  Marmont  s  whole  force  in  the  field  consisted,  till  a 
late  hour,  of  his  own  corps  and  Dombrowski  s  division 
alone;  Marshal  Ney's  corps  (now  under  Souham)  not 
haying  come  up  till  the  victory  was  decided  in  &vour  of 
the  Allies.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  Marmont 
combated  with  25,000  men  against  more  than  double  that 

qui  aient  jama'ui  iU  lividd.   hn  troupes  y  montOTOnt  1»  plus  grand*  Talcur 

St  les  Wii-tciiibur^coia  avaient  fait  lour  devoir,  UD  Bttccit  complei  aunut 

^U'  Ic  prix  (le  no.s  etlorU"— M  a  n MONT,  v.  2S(>,  287. 

•  Sir  Charlea  fcjtowart'ii  catimato  of  the  euemy'a  loss  whs  too  high.  It 
•mounted  to  iOdO  killod  and  woundtd,  and  2000  pri80ii«»— modi  thoBuno  bb 
the  ioas  of  the  Allies;  but  the  number  of  primnHHte  end  guns  taken,  as  well  rs 
the  possession  o{  (liO  field  of  battle,  gave  them  an  iinqncstionaWe  right  to 
daitn  the  victoTj.—ike  I'LOTUo,  iU  3S8,  and  Catuoart,  313,  314. 

VOL.  ir.  I 
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OBAP.  number  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe ;  and  at  the  time  the 
^    Allies  attacked  he  yrsa,  in  obedience  to  Napoleon's  orders. 


^•^^    actually  retreating  from  his  original  position,  in  order  to 

martli  with  his  whole  corps  to  his  monarch's  assistance  at 
"Wachau.  This  caused  the  advanced  villa^^es  to  he  aban- 
doned at  ouce  ;  but»  finding  lie  could  no  longer  draw  oif, 
he  took  post  between  Mockem  and  Entzritzch  to  meet 
the  Allied  attack,  vhile  Nej  sent  Dombrowski's  dinsion 
to  Widderitzch  to  corer  his  right.  This  circamstance 
renders  this  battle,  though  unsuccessful,  highly  honourable 
to  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  troops  he  commanded.  Their 
loss,  according  to  his  own  admission,  was  6000.*  None 
of  the  troops  of  the  Prince  Royal  took  any  part  in  the 
action.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  Prince  Rojal  had  done  his 
duty,  or  even  kept  his  word  pledged  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
the  French  army,  immediately  in  front,  must  have  been 
totally  destroyed,  for  the  force  assailing  tlicni  would  have 
been  doubled.  As  it  was,  the  success  of  the  Allies  was 
mainly  owing  to  this,  that  Souham's  corps,  which  Nej  had 
ordered  up  from  Diiben  in  time  to  have  been  present  from 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  was  intercepted  by  Napoleon 
on  its  march,  and  directed  towards  Liebertwolkwitz,  which 
order  was  countermanded  when  he  heard  how  hard  prch.Nod 
Marmont  was,  but  not  in  time  to  allow  his  men  to  arrive 
on  the  field  till  the  contest  was  decided.  Thus  this  im- 
1  Boat.  120,  portant  corps,  as  D'Erlon  afterwards  did  at  Quatre  Bras, 
V(/r'°'  ^P^°^  eventful  day  in  marching  and  countermarching, 
SjiThiiii  'without  being  of  real  use  to  either  army.  During  this 
Mm  V  '  ^^^^^^  battle  Bcrtrand*s  corps  had  crossed  the  Elster  to 
288.  *  the  support  of  Margeron  at  Lmdeuau,  and  driven  back 
Qiulaj's  Austrians.^  f 


•  <<- 


'  Hon  corps  d  urui<ie  perdit  de  six  h  sept  miUe  bommes.  Le  scul  corps 
dTork,  d'ftpris  l«i  rdationa  offid«Uef,  dont  lis  evaliMttioiu  aout  probaUemeiit 
infMwirw  k  k  TeriU,  epronva  u&e  perte  de  5467  hommM.'* — Uabxokt, 

V.  289. 

t  "  J'avaiij  du  compter  sur  le  troiBidme  corps  de  I'aiDn^c,  niais  Ic  Miu(5chal 
Ney  eo  avait  diapos^  jpar  Vordrt  de  FEmpereur,  el  Cavaii  dlriye  tur  la  (irande 
ArmMe.  VwptMon,  infonnt  de  mon  engagement,  lui  envoya  r<»dre  de  rtftxo- 
gnder,  auiie  d6^  U  Ctait  prte  de  luL   U  ee  nit  eependant  en  moavenient  pour 
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"This  battle  of  the  IGth,"  sajs  Marshal  Marmont,  chap. 
decided  the  fate  of  Germany.   We  fought  that  day  to  ^ 


preserve  our  command  of  it ;  to  liberate  it  from  our  do- 
mioatioQ  was  the  object  of  tlie  Allies.  It  remained  onlyD^j,^; 
to  combat  for  our  individual  safety.  When,  therefore,  iygg^ 
writers  fix  on  the  18th  as  the  day  vhen  the  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  they  are  in  error.  It  was  on  the  16th 
that  the  great  question  was  decided.  Napoleon  having 
not  succeeded  in  beatinir  the  enemy,  and  T  havin^r  l)een 
obliged  to  combat  one  against  four,  even  when  the  Army 
of  the  North,  60,000  strong,  had  not  yet  entered  into  the 
line,  and  the  army  of  Prince  Schwartzenbei^  being  about 
to  receive  on  the  17th  powerful  reinforcements  under 
Benningsen  and  Colloredo,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  Our  means  were  used  up ;  our  ammunition  con- 
sumed ;  our  corps  half  destroyed.  We  had  no  longer, 
therefore,  anythiug  to  hope,  and  our  sole  thought  should 
have  been  to  effect  onr  retreat  in  good  order,  to  save  our 
debris,  and  to  regain  France.  Nevertheless  the  day  of 
the  I7th  passed  over  in  tranquillity.  We  were  engaged 
only  in  restoring  order  to  our  troops.  We  should  from 
the  fii*st  moment  have  commenced  our  retreat,  or  at  least 
have  prepared  so  as  to  eil'ect  it  at  tlie  commencement  of 
the  night.  But  a  sort  of  inexplicable  insouciance  ^^in^^ 
fatality,  difficult  to  conceive,  seized  upon  Napoleon,  and  288,290.' 
gave  the  finishing-stroke  to  all  our  calamities^''^ 

It  was  Axa\m  this  battle  that  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
wrote  the  first  of  the  letters  which  has  been  quoted  in  the  sir  chariet 
secret  despatches  to  Lord  Castlereagh  of  the  1 7th,  and  d^coJa  with 
after  it  was  over  that  he  wrote  the  second,  and  rode  over  Jj^''*'^® 
at  nine  at  night,  at  Blucher's  particular  request,  to  his 

r^uutr,  saufi  pouvuir  urrivcr  a  temps  pour  uous  tiecourir,  eb  pemlant  celte  jouru^o 
deoisira,  a/jfomt  toujovnn  mardii  tFwn  amUe  dt  Fmtre,  Unefnt  utile  nirffe  jpar*." 
— MABlIoar,  V.  238.  It  18  a  very  corioili  diwnnstanco  that  the  decisive  battle 
of  Leipsjc,  and  the  still  more  decisive  campaign  of  Waterloo,  were  determined 
agaiu&t  Napoleon  bj  the  same  unuflual  circumstance  of  an  entire  c»rp»  in  both 
CMw— Key  In  the  fitei^  I^Erkin  ia  the  eecond— mmhing  and  eonntemirdi* 
ing,  under  Napoleon's  orden^  from  one  emy  to  the  other,  without 
wj  aid  to  dther. 
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CHAP,   headquarters  to  enforce  the  requisition  contained  in  it 
_         personally.   Bernadotte,  who  had  promised  to  Sir  Charles 
1813.    Stewart,  on  the  14  th,  that  he  would  advance  his  troops 
on  the  next  day  bj  his  left  to  Zorbig  to  aid  Blucher, 
had  only  moTed  the  Russians  in  that  direction,  and 
marched  the  rest  of  his  army  on  the  Peterberg  and 
Oppin  to  their  right  rear — by  so  doing  increasing,  not 
diminisliin<r,  his  distance  from  the  Prussian  martihal.  On 
the  road  to  his  hcadcjuartcrs  Sir  Charles  Stewart  met 
an  aide-de-camp  of  Uie  Prince,  who  stated  to  him  that 
he  had,  in  consequence  of  his  pressing  solicitations^  agreed 
to  move  the  Russians  to  the  left  of  Landsberg  on  that 
eyening  ;  but  the  Prussians  were  a  march  behind,  the 
Itimiaiis  a7ul  the  Swedes  one  more  heJiind  the  Prus- 
sians.   In  despair  at  this  intelligence,  which  proved  too 
clearly  that  the  Pnnce  was  about  to  take  no  part  in  the 
decisive  battle  which  was  expected  on  the  following  day. 
Sir  Charles  vent  on  to  his  headquarters  and  requested  to 
see  him  personally  ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  attained,  he 
wrote  the  letter  already  quoted  at  half-past  nine  at  night, 
couched,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  terms  rather  suited  to 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier  than  the  flattery  of  a  courtier, 
and  to  which  royal  ears  are  little  accustomed.   It  had, 
howeyer,  the  desired  effect.   The  Prince  Royal  saw  that 
his  system  of  procrastination  and  holding  back  could  no 
longer  be  maintained,  and  Sir  Charles  bad  the  satisfac- 
tion of  learning  that  the  head  of  the  Northern  Army, 
should  an  attack  on  the  Allies  be  made,  would  be  in  its 
1  Sir  chas.  place  at  noon  on  the  following  day,*   They  were  at  hand 
l23u?.  accordingly  on  that  day,  but  the  Stvedes  were  stiU  a  dai/'s 
o   ijf'   •'^^^  took  no  part  in  the  great  battle  of 

isis^MS.  the  18th.    Well  may  Sir  George  Catbcart  say,  "The 
reniaikablc  manner  in  which  the  Swedish  contingent 
happened  to  hud  itself  placed  out  of  reach  of  harm,  on 
•oou  917,  this  and  all  other  occasions  during  the  tvar,  certainly 
bears  more  the  appearance  of  design  than  of  chance.'' ' 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  did  not  see  the  Prince  Royal  on 
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ibe  17tli,  as  he  was  engaged  all  daj  with  General  Blucber  chap. 
in  making  the  arrani^Liiients  for  the  renewal  of  the  battle 
on  tlie  18th.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  latter  day,  i^ii 
having  been  sent  by  General  Hluchcr  over  to  the  Prince's 
headquarters,  he  was  desired  by  the  aide-de-camp  in^SHT^i 
attendance  to  walk  in,  and  he  there  met  the  Prince^  •«r!HMr«i'ib 
who  was  in  a  towering  passion,  and  reproached  him  in  Royal  on 
warmest  terms  for  the  letters  he  had  written  to  him  on 
the  IGtli.  "What,  General  Stewart  1 "  said  he— "wliat 
riglit  had  jou  to  write  to  me  as  jou  did  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  that  I  am  Pnnce  of  Sweden,  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  the  age  1  If  jou  were  in  my  place,  what 
would  you  think  of  any  one  who  should  dare  to  write  to 
me  as  you  hare  done  1  You  are  not  accredited  to  me : 
it  is  owing  to  my  friendship  that  you  are  here,  and  the 
only  return  you  have  made  is  to  give  me  all  this  pain." 
Sir  Charles  answered  in  the  most  respectful  tone,  and 
confessing  that  his  zeal  might  have  carried  hmi  too  far, 
but  referred  to  recent  erents  as  a  proof  that  his  views  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  French  had  been  well  founded. 
By  degrees  the  Prince  was  mollified,  and  he  concluded  at 
length,  in  a  ^ood-hnmoured  way,  "Weill  do  you  really 
wish  that  wc  should  be  friends  ?  Why  not  discuss  mili- 
tary  matters  witli  mo  in  an  amicable  way  ?  Tell  mo 
your  thoughts  openly,  but  I  beseech  you  do  not  again 
write  to  me."  Sir  Charles  assured  him  of  his  anxious 
wish  to  assist  the  Swedish  nation,  but  that  he  could  never 
see  their  chief  depart  from  what  he  knew  were  the  true 
interests  of  his  situation,  without  remonstrating  boldly. 
The  Prince,  upon  this,  took  his  hand,  assuring  him  of  his 
friendship  ;  they  discussed  the  principal  features  of  what 
had  passed,  and  he  kindly  invited  him  to  dinner  two 
days  afterwards,  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  179. 
King  of  Prussia,  he  being  the  only  minister  present^  * 

Leipsic,  October  21,  1813. 
"  Mt  LoBOb — ^Th«  I1111T7  in  wbidi  I  despatdied  Mr  Janes,  precluded  me  from 
giftog  your  Lordship  nn  account  of  8ura« oceiirrencet  w  ith  the  Crowu  Priuco  of 
Sweden  etaoe  mj  Inti  deepntcfa,  No.  115,      written.   I  feel  it  ceseDtial  to  die* 
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oHAp.      Both  hosts  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity  on  the  1 7th ; 
the  French  reorganising  their  army  after  so  desperate  a 


shock,  the  Allies  awaiting  the  powerful  reinforcements 


37. 


fiothannioa  undcr  tlic  PrincG  Royal,  General  BcDniugscn,  and  Count 

tcUve 

OB  the 


"""^Ih  Colloredo,  wlio  were  expected  to  come  up  in  the  course  of 


that  day.    The  French  showed  some  large  masses  of  in* 

goiM  aolhiiig  Aram  yon  «t  fhlt  moment  in  Mgard  to  H.  R  H.,  iDumticb  I 

tm  firmly  persuaded  thai  nothing  but  the  most  vigilant  and  constant  waidk- 
ing  will  impel  fi.  R.  H.  to  that  line  of  conduct  which  he  ii  celled  upon  to 
perform. 

"On  joiuing  the  PrUsee,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  from  Qeneral  Biucher 
n(  Bfoitenfeld,  when  dispositions  were  makings  for  the  attadc,  the  geneml  offi- 
cers boiug  with  H.  R.  H.,  tbo  aide-de-camp  in  waiting  desired  me  to  go  into 
the  room.  On  cnteriug  1  waa  somewhat  BtirprUetl  to  find  the  Prince  come  up 
to  me  with  a  look  and  countenance  of  fury.  He  took  me  to  a  window  and 
addrBMed  me,  ae  nearly  aa  I  een  reeolleot,  aa  follows,  but  purpoeelj  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  so  that  othera  might  not  hear  it.  'Comment,  Ofin^nl 
Stewart !  Entrcz  chez  moi  sans  vons  fairr  rtTnionro  !  Quel  droit  avez-vous  de 
m'&rirel  Ne  rapimllez-voua  que  jo  guis  le  Pnncc  de  Sudde,  un  dcs  phis  grands 
capitainea  de  I'Age  1  Si  vous  etiez  ma  place,  que  penseriez-voos  si  qutlqu'un 
voua  Mvait  oomme  toub  m*a¥ea  Mtt  Youa  n'Atca  pas  aecieditd  pr^ 
moi ;  c'ost  par  amitid  quo  vous  Hen  ici,  et  TOna  m*avea  donn6  beaueonp 
do  fjcine.'  As  soon  as  IT.  n.  II.  had  finished,  I  answered  in  the  most  re- 
apectful  manner :  '  It  possible  my  zeal  may  have  carried  me  too  far,  but 
to  my  own  conception  I  could  not  repent  one  step  that  I  h.id  taken.  I 
had  urged  the  march  to  ZSfbig;  and  relnotantly  he  had  eonacnted  to  it 
in  part.  I  implored  the  forward  movement  to  Landsborg,  and  H.  R.  B. 
adopted  it.  Afttr  General  Bluchcr's  victory  on  the  16th,  it  was  my  letter 
and  prayers  that  made  your  ii.  H.  break  up,  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  ao  that  the  head  of  the  army  ia  now  up.  Your  Royal  Highness  may 
judge  whether  I  was  miataken.  Tho  whole  eireamatancea  wei«  known  to  the 
staff,  bis  Ministers,  and  the  principal  ofiBcers  of  the  army.  IdeeiKd  to  be 
judged  by  Baron  Wittpr^tt'dt  and  General  Adlercrcutz  and  the  remiH.  I  h-\d 
never  been  doficieut,  to  my  knowledge,  in  respect  to  him ;  but  it  waa  beyond 
endnrance,  after  acting  ae  I  had  done,  inatead  of  no^iiag  one  kind  word  of 
thanks,  to  be  met  with  displeasure.  It  u  true,  I  wie  not  aocradited  to  H. 
R.  n.,  but  I  w.xs  charged  with  the  intoronts  of  Great  Britain  in  the  north; 
England  paid  his  army,  and  my  roj  irts  whether  the  army  did  its  duty,  or 
waa  withheld  from  it,  might  have  an  eiiect  II.  K.  H.  waa  not  aware  of.  1  was 
incapable  of  the  vanity  of  placiiig  my  military  opiniona  on  a  level  with  thoae 
of  M  R.  H  ,  but  I  was  not  quite  inexperienced,  end  it  required  very  little  dis- 
crimination to  perceive  that  all  our  late  movements  were  evidently  departing 
from  the  combinations  and  dispositions  of  tho  armies;  H.  R.  H.  might  recollect 
his  own  words  to  this  eflect  Thia  was  not  a  moment  for  concealment;  I 
ahould  speak  my  opinion  openly  and  raapeotfully,  but  firmly ;  I  never  ahould 
shrink  from  any  duty  in  tho  most  painful  circumatanoea,  which,  I  eonfeaaed^ 
after  listening  to  H.  R.  H.,  this  appeared  to  be.' 

"  His  countenance  during  my  speech  had  changed,  and  become  quite  calm, 
and  he  replied,  quite  in  another  manner:  *Bh  bien  !  voulez  vous  que  nous 
aoyoos  amiat  Vous  savea,  mon  ami.  I'amititf  qu«  je  toub  porte.  Pourquoi 
no  pea  canaes  ensemble  de  noe  dispoaitiona  t  Ditea  moi  Toa  peu4aa.  maia  ae 
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faDtrj  on  tbe  high  ground  between  Liebertwolkwito  and 
WacUau,  and  tbe  caTalry  of  Latour  Maubourg  was  diih 

played  in  one  extended  line,  as  it  had  been  the  clay  hcforc  ; 
but  tlicy  stood  on  the  defensive  merely,  and  seemed  to  be 
disinclined  to  commence  the  attack,  wiiick  the  Allies,  as 

m'ecrivez  pas :  je  vous  en  prie  cn  gr4ce.'  I  assured  H.  B,  U.  I  waa  honoured 
by  bis  ftiendtbip,  when  I  ocnuldered  tbit  be  wm  «eUng  ts  beeune  bim,  tint 

if  be  ma  dieplcoscd  with  my  letters  I  would  write  iu  future  to  Qenoral  Adler> 

crcutz,  although  his  own  inviUtion  fin  my  fii"st  arrival  hail  led  mo  rather 
to  address  him;  my  anxious  etTorU  were  to  assist  H.  li.  H.,  but  1  ucver 
could  see  him  depart  from  what  I  knew  were  bis  own  iutere:itB,  without  re- 
monetnitiog,  tniattng  it  would  be  in  »  becomitig  nieoiier.  Upon  tbie,  be  took 
ray  haud  and  assured  inc  of  his  friendship.  He  went  over  the  dispositions  of  the 
battle,  and  I  have  been  favoured  with  great  attention  by  hira  since,  lie  asked 
me  yesterday  to  dinner  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Kuseia  aud  King  of  Prussia, 
being,  I  believe,  tbe  only  miniater  preeent. 

"However  diBtres.-<ing  all  tlii^  has  been,  tad  bowever  disagreeable  it  is  for 
TOO  to  state  it,  still  it  is  indispensable  that  your  Lordship  phould  know  all  that 
hri.n  pa.s5ed,  aud  I  shall  request  hia  Majesty's  minister  at  tbe  court  of  Stockholm, 
tu  whom  I  shall  give  the  purusal  of  this  despatch,  to  obtain  from  Baroa  Wittcr- 
atedt  and  Genenl  Adleroreuts  tbeir  opinions  on  Uie  line  of  eonduet  I  bsvo 
adopted  throni^ont  sU  this  trying  period,  and  I  beg  to  be  judged  by  them.  I 
feel  this  the  more  necessary,  ns  the  Prince  Hoyal  might  prejudice  roe  in  those 
quartets  where  it  is  naturally  my  ambition  to  stand  highest.  I  will  faiily  avow 
to  your  Loidehipk  one  kind  word  would  vetHMupense  me  f6r  using  my  ardent 
exertions  throu^out  these  operotionSi  But  wbeu  the  Prince  has  acted  so 
unhandsonuly  by  me,  n««  he  did  at  the  conversation  I  have  detailed,  it  is  for 
me  til  do  niy.-iclf  justice,  and  to  call  fur  tho«o  opinions  which  I  flattor  TT^yhelf 
will  be  at  least  salittfactory  to  hid  IU>yal  Ui^huetui  the  Prince  ilcgeut  aud  his 

GoTerament— I  bare  tbe  bonour  to  be^  Aa,      Chas.  Sxiwart,  Xt-Omt" 

In  tbe  following  very  eurions  letter  the  seme  opinion  is  still  more  eneigetie- 

elly  expressed  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  : — "  I  am  nearly  dead  with  fagging, 
my  dearest  Castlereogh,  and  oppressed  with  a  bad  cold,  so  I  shall  add  nothing 
of  public  events  to  my  despatch,  sent  by  Mr  James.  The  news  is  so  glorious, 
I  oaa  sesrce  tbink  of  It  wilk  oMBmon  idess.  But  Bemadotte  is  s  terrible 
diest,  and  quite  ortilloiaL  Rely  upon  what  I  say,  I  eonnot  see  a  man  in  battle 
without  seeing  a  little  into  him.  Though  I  aay  it  that  should  not  say  it,  I 
fori  ronHciouB  that  if  I  had  not  been  here  the  Northeni  Army  woulil  have 
[iliiycd  no  part  before  Leipaic,  <u^d  the  Grand  Army  would  iiavc  been  beat  on 
tbe  lOlb.  I  bare  tbooght  it  right,  for  fear  of  misrepresentation,  to  give  yon 
my  opinions,  and  the  conduct  I  have  adopted  officially ;  1  am  willing  to  be 
judged  of,  if  he  complains  of  me,  by  the  data  I  can  pnxluce.  However,  he  in 
as  Bubftervient  to  me  as  need  be ;  he  knows  I  can  show  him  up,  and  therefore 
fears  mei  He  has  been  mode  to  play  hia  part,  bowerer;  and  perhaps  he  is  an 
instrument  we  may  yet  need  ;  but  I  erisb  we  were  not  to  be  the  means  of 
confirming  hia  powers,  when  he  has  done  more  than  enough  to  lose  it  for  ever. 
Write  to  me,  dearest  friend,  and  give  me  i'ome  comfort,  I  have  had  hard  nnd 
ungrateful  work,  aud  I  hope  not  to  be  tn«approv^  of.  Kiss  my  dear  boy  for 
me. — Krer,  in  great  baste,  your  most  devoted,  (X  8.** 

*'  To  Lord  Viscount  Castlkbeaoh." 
{Mo§i  aeeret  and  »^/tdeniiai,\-^MS, 
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CHAP.  Benningsen  and  CoUoredo  were  close  at  hand,  had  no  wish 
^    to  force  on  prematurelj.  Early  on  the  iiioi  liiiig.  Napoleon, 


1W3.  according  to  his  usual  practice,  mounted  on  horseback  and 
rode  over  the  field  of  battle,  accompanied  hy  Murat,  Ber- 
thier,  and  CouBt  Dam.  Many  as  had  been  the  similar 
scenes  of  horror  which  he  had  witoessed  in  the  coarse  of 
his  life,  this  exceeded  them  all.  The  French  dead  bodies 
lay  in  long  rows  as  tliej  had  combated  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  those  of  the  Allies  did  the  same;  and  lliusc  uf 
the  Russian  Guard,  in  particular,  who  had  stopped  tlie 
charge  at  Auenhajn,  were  found  in  regular  array, with 
their  back  to  the  field,  and  their  face  to  the  foe.''  The 
scene  was  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  The  troops  evinced 
none  of  tlicir  wonted  entlaisiasm  at  sight  of  the  well- 
known  imperial  cort^^^e.  No  cries  of  "  Vive  TEnipcrfMir" 
were  heard.  With  downcast  looks,  and  weltering  in  their 
blood,  they  lay  on  the  ground,  breaking  the  mournful 
silence  only  by  cries  for  water  or  suxgical  aid,  which  was 
not  to  be  had.  Gloom  pervaded  every  visage,  despair  had 
seized  on  every  heart.  All  felt  that  their  efforts  were  in 
vain,  and  that  the  decree  of  fate  had  gone  forth  for  tlie 
deliverance  of  Germany,  and  their  own  expulsion  behind 
the  Rhine.  Ere  long  Napoleon  dismounted,  and  after 
1  Thiers  xvi  ^^^^^g  about  for  some  time  in  silence  among  the  dead 
577. 578 ;  bodics,  he  was  the  first  himself  to  pronounce  the  word 
c  ath.  «nt,     j^j.rpjj^^<p        "word  whicli  was  on  every  lip,  but  before 

him  none  had  ventured  to  utter.* 

Yet  tiiout'h  his  resolution,  which,  in  tmtb,  was  unavoid- 

38  .  '  »  7 

Extreme  ablc^  was  taken,  it  was  no  light  matter  to  adopt  it ;  and 
tSt^!^  never,  perhaps,  was  so  terrible  a  sacrifice  imposed  on  a 
IioD,L^d^i^  sovereign  as  this  measure  implied.    It  involved  not  only 

withMwr-  ^^^^  abandonment  of  Germany;  tlic  loss  of  the  prestige  of 
oJjJJlj  glory  which  had  so  lon«4  encircled  the  French  arms ;  the 
relinquishment  of  the  supremacy  whicli  France  had  for  long 
exercised  in  European  affairs;  but,  what  was  still  more 
painful,  it  involved  the  ultimate  surrender  of  the  whole 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula;  and  with 
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them  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  yeteran  troops  chap. 

composing  their  garrisons,  of  Nvhoin  a  liundred  and  twenty  ^* 
thousand  were  excellent  soldiers  readj  for  the  lickl.    It  isis. 
was  lieai  trending  to  think  of  such  a  multitude  of  prisoners 
being  the  trophies  of  a  single  battle;  their  loss  might 
endanger  the  independence  of  France  itselC*   It  is  not 
surprising  that  Napoleon  underwent  a  fearful  mental  strife, 
and  hesitated  long  before  he  adopted  a  resolution  fraught 
with  such  tremendous  consequences.    Yet,  situated  as  he 
was,  it  appeared  to  be  unavoidable,  for  the  other  alternative 
seemed  to  be  still  worse^ — tliat  of  being  surrounded  bj  an 
OTerwheiming  superioritj  of  force,  and  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  arms  on  the  open  field.    In  this  perplexity  it  was 
with  the  most  livelj  satisfaction  that  he  learned  that  Count 
^Meerfeldt,  who  was  a  hiiiitiiij  man  of  great  talent  and 
address,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  had 
been  made  prisoner  on  the  preceding  day.   At  two  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  1 7th,  he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  !;,]lly^^HiV'- 
him,  hiding  by  his  interrention  to  extricate  himself  from  ^^^^'^^''^"^ 
his  difficulties  by  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  Allied  isis-u. 
power's.*  t 

*  "  Battra  eu  retraite,  c*^tait  done  k  Taveu  d'une  dd&tit«  pouter  une  perte 
irr6pinlil«k  parte  qui  Mtit  !»  snite  d'une  imneDM  fiute,  eelle  d'evoir  toqIu 

garder  jusqu'ati  bout  les  dlt^mentn  d'une  grundeur  impossible  &  refaire,  perte 
enfin  ddsolantc,  quelle  qu'en  fttt  la  eause.  On  ne  pent  blArocr  Napol6on  d*avoir 
oonaumi  en  affreuses  perplexity  la  journde^du  17,  saus  juger  bien  Idg^reme&t 
lee  ttOttTemoile  dn  comr  humeiii.  Se  d^lerer  eoi-mftme  veinea  dene  une 
rencontre  g6n£ri]ei»  ebendoimer  tout  de  suite  170,000  Fran^ais  laiss^  dans  les 
places  du  Nor  1 ,  snns  quelques  hcures  do  mdditiitiou,  de  regrets,  d'efforts  d'esprit 
pour  tAcher  dc  trourer  uuo  autre  issue,  dtait  un  sacrifice  qu'il  serait  peu  juste 
de  demander  h.  quelque  caraoiire  que  ce  eoit.  ....  II  y  avait  dans  le 
ttombre  bien  dee  tnehdee,  Men  dee  Meppte,  neb  il  poeiiUe  d*en  tirer 
100(000  &  120,000  soldats  excelleuts,  qui,  se  joignant  k  ceux  qui  restaient,  ren- 
diaieut  invincible  la  frontj?To  du  Rbin.  Pourraient-ils  se  grouper,  et  former 
euooeesivement  une  masee  qui  stt  se  rouvrir  par  Hamburg  et  Wesel  le  chemin 
de  le  FFenee.*— >THiBBe,  xvi  579. 

t  Baron  Fain,  in  his  very  iiit^reAting  Memoin^liee  assigned  as  the  date  of 
this  conference  with  Mcerfeldt,  the  Ititb,  at  ten  at  night ;  and  the  Attthor, 
following  his  authority,  has  assigned  the  same  date  for  it  in  his  JUttory  of 
Europe^  chap.  Ixxxi.  §  ii.  Lord  Westmoreleod,  however,  since  the  accom* 
plbhed  Britiah  embeeMdor  ei  the  Court  of  Tieone,  tiiea  ettedied  to  the  AUicd 
headquarters,  has  given  the  conference  it3  true  date  vis.,  17th,  at  two  p.m. 
The  letter  date  ie  eooordu^^lj  adopted  bj  Thiers  xyi  The  reaeon  of 
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CHAP.      "  Were  the  Allies  aware,  when  they  commenced  the 

^     attack  jcbterday,  that  I  was  present  personally  on  I  he 
1813.    field  ? "  said  Napoleon,  when  "Mcerfeldt  was  brought  up. 
TTtpokonV  "  ^^^Y  replied  tlie  Austrian.    "  Then  jou  wished 

STiT  w'u   *^  *  general  battle  1 "  said  Napoleon.  "  We  did," 

Mecrfeidt  Fejoincd  Meerfeldt,  finnly,  because  we  were  desirous  to 
bring  this  long  struggle  to  a  termination  by  a  decisive 
batth\"  "  But  JOU  deceive  yourself  as  to  my  forces/' 
resumed  Napoleon  :  "  how  many  men  do  you  suppose  that 
1  have  V  "A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  at  most,** 
replied  Mcerfeldt.  Yon  are  mistaken/'  resumed  Napo- 
leon^ I  bare  above  two  hundred  thousand;  and  how  many 
have  you  ?  **  *•  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thottsand,**  replied 
Mcerfeldt.*  "I  did  not  think  you  had  so  maiiy ;  tlic 
contest  i>  becoming  very  serious, '  answered  Napoleon. 
"Are  there  no  means  of  comiug  to  an  uudei-standing ? 
Can  we  not  think  of  making  peace  I "  "  Would  to  GK>d 
that  your  Majesty  would  incline  to  it  exclaimed  Mcer- 
feldt ;  "  we  seek  for  no  other  object  from  all  our  efforts. 
We  combat  only  to  conquer  a  peace.  Your  Majesty,  if 
you  had  been  so  inclined,  miirlit  have  had  it  at  Prarriic  two 
months  ago."  "At  Prague,  answered  Napoleon,  "they 
did  not  act  sincerely  with  me ;  they  sought  to  envelop 
me  in  a  fatal  circle,  which  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  I  am 
not  accustomed  to.  England  did  not  wish  for  peace;  and 
England  led  Russia  and  iVubsia,  as  she  will  lead  Austria. 
It  is  for  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  labour  for  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  if  she  really  m  ishes  it."  "  1  speak  without 
authority,"  rejoined  Mcerfeldt,  "  as  I  have  no  accredited 
mission;  but  I  am  convinced  that  England  is  sincerely 
desurous  of  peace,  and  stands  much  in  need  of  it ;  and  that 
if  France  would  only  consent  to  make  the  sacnlices  which 

tb«  tmmaoiu  data  giTen  by  Fain  eYidenUy  ^as  to  aocount  for  Napolcon'a 
itiActioD  during  the  17tb. 

•  Both  [virtieB,  for  very  obTioua  motives,  were  hara greatly  exaggeniting  their 
respective  forces,  immense  ns  they  were  on  both  nU\cn.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  however,  the  Allies  had  a  great  superiority;  for  the  Alltca  had  in  all,  ua 
the  aortli  and  aouth  of  Lajpaio,  270,000$  tlia  French,  only  180,000. 
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the  happiness  of  the  world  and  of  France  hemelf  requires^  gbaf. 
peace  would  be  concluded  to-morrow."   *'  Sacrifices! "  ex- 

claimed  Napoleon,  "  T  am  ready  to  male  tlieni.  Let 
England  restore  to  me  my  colonies,  and  I  will  frive  her 
back  Hanover."  "  That,  I  fear,  "will  not  suffice,"  said 
^leerfeldt  If  so,"  replied  Napoleon,  I  will  go  farther ; 
/  wUl  restore  the  Hanse  towns/* 

Had  the  last  words  been  uttered  at  the  confess  of 

40. 

Prague,  peace  would  at  once  have  been  concluded  ;  but  Concluded, 
now  it  was  too  late.  The  Allies  had  since  that  time  obtain- 
ed immense  advantages  ;  their  present  position  promised 
them  still  greater,  nm\  they  Mere  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  M.  de  Meerfeldt»  therefore,  expressed  the 
opmion  of  the  coalesced  Cabinete  when  he  said,  "If  peace 
is  to  be  made,  I  suspect  your  Majesty  must  consent  to 
abandon  Ilolland."  **  If  Holland,"  replied  Napoleon,  "is 
taken  from  me,  it  will  fall  under  the  power  of  England, 
in  whose  hands  it  will  become  a  fresh  means  of  establish- 
iog  a  maritime  despotism  in  favour  of  that  power.  I 
know  well  England  desires  to  compel  me  to  limit  the 
number  of  my  vessels  of  war."  **  If  you  pretend,**  replied 
M.  do  Mecrfcldt,  "to  join  to  tlie  already  vast  sliorct^  of 
France,  those  of  llullaud,  Spain,  and  Italy,  there  is  no 
maritime  power  which  could  e(iual  yours  ;  it  might  then 
be  necessary  to  stipulate  for  some  restriction  on  your  vessels 
of  war;  but  your  Majesty,  so  justly  tenadous  on  points  of 
honour,  will  doubtless  consent  to  some  territorial  sacrifice 
of  countries  which  you  do  not  require  rather  than  submit 
to  a  condition,  the  very  idea  of  which,  1  well  know,  must 
be  to  the  last  degree  painful  to  your  mind.  Why  not 
abandon  \\  estphalia,  Holland,  and  Italy  ;  you  can  do  so 
without  the  latter  falling  nnder  the  dominion  of  Austria^' 
Napoleon  professed  himself  ready  to  make  even  these  sac- 
rifices, but  insisted,  as  a  preliminary,  that  they  should 
conclude  an  armistice.*   "  I  will  not  insist  personally  on 

*  Me«rfeldt  gave  Sir  R.  V^ilson  the  following  account  of  Napoleon's  oonver* 
oatioQ :  "He  propoMd,  on  the  conditioa  ol  ad  aroustim  dariiig  negptuttion. 
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CHAF.  that  coBdition  ;  for  I  know  you  say  an  armiBtica  is  pai*t 
^  of  mj  tactics.  But  ranch  blood  has  already  been  shed, 
1813.  and  more  will  soon  be  so.  Let  us,  then,  all  retire  a  little; 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  behind  the  Elbe ;  the  Aus- 
trians  to  the  Bohemian  mountains ;  the  French  behind 
the  Saale  :  we  shall  thus  let  poor  Saxony  breathe,  and 
can  quietly  direct  the  conditions  of  peace."  "The  Allies,'' 
replied  Meerfeldt,  "  will  never  agree  to  an  armistice  on 
these  conditions,  for  they  hope  tliis  autumn  to  adrance  to 
the  Rhine."  "Do  they  expect  me  to  retire  to  the 
Rhine  1 "  exclaimed  Napoleon  ;  "  that  I  shall  never  do 
till  I  have  lost  a  battle,  which  I  have  not  yet  done.  I 
may  possibly  do  so,  for  the  fate  of  arms  is  uncertain  ;  no 
one  knows  it  better  than  you  do,  M.  de  Meerfeldt,  for  you 
came  to  implore  peace  from  mc  at  Leoben,  and  after 
Austerhtz  ;  but  that  misfortune  has  not  yet  liappened  to 
me,  and  until  I  have  lost  a  battle,  I  shall  not  retreat  to 
the  Rhine*  Depart!  I  give  yon  your  liberty  on  your 
1  Thi  V  P^^® ;  it  is  a  favour  which  I  willingly  accord-  to  your 
585-687.  '  merit,  and  to  our  old  relations  ;  ^  and  if  what  T  have  said 
to  you  can  be  of  any  service  in  leading  to  a  negotiation, 

to  evacuate  Dantzic,  Modlin,  Stettin,  Ciistrln,  Qlogau,  Dresden,  Toi^u,  and 
even  Wittenberg;  but  he  made  some  difficulty  as  to  this  latter  point*  He 
further  agreed  to  go  beyond  the  Sa  ile.  He  said,  as  to  terms  of  peace,  that  if 
Bn^Mld  would  nutke  peace  and  give  up  ooloDies,  he  would  give  up  IhnwtT, 
Lubeck,  and  Hamburg  ;  that  if  ehe  would  agree  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Sag^ 
the  independence  of  Holland  might  be  armnged,  and  Italy  be  maclc  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy.  Hn  bt'sitated  an  to  the  restitution  of  >ranttiato  tlip  Atis- 
trians,  and  repeated  that  Italy  mut»t  be  kept  entire.  Meerfeldt  said  that  the 
Allies  might  object  if  Hunt  wai  to  be  the  MiiTeTeigti.  He  replied,  that  it  was 
not  necewtary  to  anticipate  the  arrangements.  He  again  and  SgUlit  however, 
declared  that  he  did  not  believe  that  England  would  make  peace,  or,  at  least, 
without  a  condition  to  vrhich  he  would  never  submit — limitation  as  to  the 
number  of  bis  ships  of  war.  Meerfeldt  asked  him  if  he  would  give  up  Erfurth 
»t  thia  moment^  as  well  as  the  other  fortreMen.  Heheaitated.  Ifeeifeldttiien 
add  that  the  resignation  of  the  protectorate  of  the  Rhine  Confederation  was 
neoesiwry.  Puonnparte  answered  that  it  was  impofpible ;  but  on  being  told  that 
Bavaria  had  withdrawn  from  bis  protection  {with  which  he  vn*  unacqitaintaif 
the  courier  from  Munich  hftvinig  been  taken),  and  that  the  other  alatea  were 
negotiating,  he  aidd,  'Then  the  protectorate  of  tho  Confederation  oeaaea,  de  aeJ* 
Spain  being  mentioned,  he  observed.  '  It  was  a  question  of  dynasty — Je  n'y 
9'th  phfi — thus  that  question  is  decided.'  He  was  inquisitive  about  the  point 
on  which  tlto  Bavarians  were  to  act.  Meerfeldt  told  him  '  Un  that  which  would 
be  moat  injurioua  to  him.'*— Wilboh,  a  171, 172. 
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or,  at  least,  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  yon  vill  find  me  chap. 

disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations."  * 

These  overtures  were  communicated  to  J^ortl  Cathcart  isis. 
on  the  field  the  same  day  as  the  British  ambassador,  by  whidlloaJs 
Meerfcldt's  express  desiie.     Sir  R,  Wilson,  who  niet*°°V^"^^ 
Meerfeldt  as  he  left  the  French  lines,  wrote  out,  under 
a  beaTj  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  a  summary  of  the  impor-  i^»tt]c 
tant  intelligence,  which  he  despatched  by  his  aide-de-camp  Sunnt^ 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  not  being  fuuiiJ,  it  was  dilivercd 
to  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  lost  no  time  in  Loiniiiunicating 
it  to  his  Government,  by  whom  he  was  specially  thanked, 
"  for  his  extreme  vigilance  and  valuable  inteUigence/'  t 
Thej  were  laid  before  Schwartzenbei^  and  the  Allied 
generals,  but  they  were  too  well  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  their  position  to  fall  into  the  snare.    They,  therefore, 
returned  for  answer,  that  tlie  proposals  would  bo  com- 
municated to  the  Allied  powers,  and  cousidt  reil  by  tliem; 
but»  in  the  mean  time,  that  no  suspension  of  arms  could 
be  granted.    These  events  led  to  the  basis  of  the  nego- 
tiations afterwards  opened  at  Frankfort  In  the  afternoon 
Schwartzenberg  held  a  council  of  war  in  the  village  of 
Le8towitz,and  after  ascertaining  that  Benningsen  could  not 
reach  Naunliuf  till  niglit,  tliat  Colloredo  had  not  jct  ar- 
rived, and  that  notliiug  certain  had  been  heard  of  tlic  Army 
of  the  North,  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  the  attack  till 
the  following  day,    Colloredo  came  up  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  was  stationed  at  Grubem.  Benningsen  reached 

*  Sir  Qcur^e  Cathcart  gives  exactly  the  same  account  of  the  nature  of  Napo- 
leon 8  proposals — vi&,  that  he  bimeelf  should  retire  behind  Ihe  Saale,  the  Rub- 
tOKDM  behind  the  Btbe^  mud  Um  Avntriane  into  Bohemia  $  addiqg,  that  he  would 

not  retire  to  the  Rhine  till  he  had  lost  a  battle.  He  rnncurs,  however,  with 
Fain  and  Odcleben,  in  making  the  intorview  take  place  on  the  night  of  the 
16lb,  and  itayD  they  were  communicated  to  Lord  Cathcart  next  morning. — 
Cathcabt,  820. 

t  Sir  R.  Wilson  was  niucli  hurt  at  this  iutelligonoe  being  neat  to  England  by 
Sir  Cbar!f»s  Stewart,  and  hia  bt- iii:^  thanked  on  the  occflsion  instead  of  hinifielf. 
But  there  is  nu  foundation  whatever  for  ihia  complaint;  for,  as  Sir  Charles 
•eni  on  1^  R.  WOeon'e  memorandum  in  that  offioer**  own  handwriting,  and 
initialed  bj  liinieelf,  M  it  appean  in  hie  diaiy,  there  wae,  and  could  be,  no  eon- 
cealment  of  the  original  soui  cc  tliroogb  which  the  iaformation  was  derived.— 
Ste  WiLsos's  Diar^,  iL  173, 174. 
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CHAP.  Naiinhof  that  mght;  and  before  morning  ft  was  known 

that  some  cavalrj,  tlie  advanccd-^iiard  of  Winzinircrode's 
1813.    corps,  forming  part  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  had  ;n rived 
at  Taucha,  so  as  to  be  iu  communicatioD  ^  ith  Biudicr. 
,  cathcart  ^^^^^        givoD,  therefore,  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
wiu^D^ '  following  day,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  the 
17^  174!'*  Prince  Royal  and  Blncher  regarding  their  co-operation  in 
the  enterprise.* 

Althoufrh,  however,  tlic  advanced- <?iia id  of  the  Crown 

42  o  '  '  r> 

TJio  Crown  Prince  was  thus  at  length  approaching  the  scene  of  conflict, 
\^gih "  it  was  not  without  rery  gi-eat  diflSculty,  and  the  united 
u!S^  exertions  of  all  aronnd  him,  that  the  Army  of  the  North 
had  been  brought  thus  far  forward,  or  pnt  in  a  position 
to  take  ail)  }>art  in  the  approaching  battle.  On  tlie 
night  of  the  IGtli  lie  slept  at  Landsl^erg,  and  at  two  in 
the  following  morning,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing 
remonstrances  of  8ir  Charles  Stewart,  he  broke  up,  and, 
marching  slowly,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  he  had  reached 
Breitenfeld,  still  in  the  rear  of  Blacher,  and  abont  fiye 
miles  distant  from  iieipsic.  The  Prussian  general,  liow 
zealous  soever  and  desirous  to  be  ever  in  the  front,  felt 
the  necessity  of  committing  his  lukewarm  associate  to  a 
more  advanced  position,  and  insisted  that  his  troops, 
fatigued  as  they  were  with  the  battle  on  the  preceding 
day,  were  not  so  well  qualified  to  sustain  a  conflict  as 
those  of  the  Ai-my  of  the  North,  whicli  had  not  yet  fired 
a  shot,  and  that  they  sliould  cross  the  Partha  and  begin 
the  action  to  the  east  of  lieipsir.  The  Crown  Prince,  how- 
eyer, still  maintained  tliat  the  Army  of  Silesia  should  retain 
its  position  in  the  front;  and  upon  this  Blucher  was  so  irri- 
tated that  he  declined  the  proposalof  a  personal  conference. 
During  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  various  occurrences 
tool<  place  w1ii(  U  altered  the  Prince  Royal's  determina- 
tion, bir  Charles  Stewart  continued  his  eiforts  to  bring 
him  forward,  and  in  these  endeavours  he  was  zealously 
seconded  by  Prince  William  of  Prussia  and  Connt  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  the  accredited  minister  of  the  Emperor  of 
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Russia^  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  his  interests.  The  chap. 
Swedish  oflRccrs  of  his  own  staff,  too,  whose  hearts 

were  wanned  l)y  the  approach  to  the  tield  of  fame,  where  Mi^** 
the  bones  of  their  fathers,  the  companions  of  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  reposed,  and  whose  imaginations 
hnd  been  fired  bj  the  accounts  of  the  desperate  passage 
of  arms  on  the  same  ground  on  the  preceding  daj  in 
which  they  had  home  no  part,  united  their  efforts  to  tiiose 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  implored  him  to  give  the 
Swedes,  second  to  none  in  pjui  opc  for  aiarLial  spirit,  their 
deserved  share  in  the  approacliiiig  conflict.  Baron  Wittor- 
stedt  and  General  Adlercrcut;^  were  particularly  zealous  in 
these  representations,  and  their  position,  as  the  heads  of 
the  party  which  had  placed  him  on  the  steps  of  the  throne^ 
could  hardly  he  disregarded  by  the  Crown  Prince.  Above 
all,  Bcrnadotte  himself  was  aware  that  the  battle  of  Ger- 
many had  been  fought  on  the  preceding  day  ;  that  the 
French  eagles  of  necessity  must  soon  retire  behind  the 
Rhine,  and  therefore  that  there  was  little  worldly  wisdom 
even  in  irritating  the  victor  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Crown  Prince  at 
length  relented,  and  agreed  to  take  a  part  in  the  ap-^^J'^vj-V' 
proachinir  conflict.    Blucher  in  hi^  turn  was,  or  feigned  j^^f^!*^^ 
to  lie,  moUiliod,  and  a  conference  between  the  two  com-firo^^ 
mandcrs  took  place  at  nine  at  night,  at  which  a  joint  plan  wfi. 
of  operations  for  the  succeeding  day  ^ya3  agreed  upon.^  ^ 
During  the  whole  of  the  17th  Napoleon  remained  in* 

*  **  Nous  citous  le  pojssage  suivant  de  M.  de  Wolzogeu  qui  peiut  cc  qui  8« 
puttit  aoz  iltato'iDftjot*  d«  BIoeb«r  et  d«  Bermdolta  Lm  M!t»  6»  M .  de 
Muffling,  t^moin  oculaire,  mut  encore  plus  frappauta  et  plus  unen. 

"  '  Lo  Prince  Ouillaumo,  fi  t  re  du  Roi  de  Pruss^^,  avait  d6jtl  anpnmvant  Ji-- 
cid^  le  Fhnce  qui  b^sitoit,  h,  prendre  use  part  s6rieus6  ik  la  battaile,  et  avait 
«iniea]«mfliit  ivtSM  ton  atteniion  sur  oe  point,  que  ropioion  des  troupes  Frut' 
rieunes  et  RtuBM  qui  aa  tnmvuent  dans  son  armte  lui  <tait  trte-dtffavonibl^ 
ct  qu'elles  nllaiont  inrsnic  Jufr/u'd  douter  de  ion  courage  pertonnel  et  de  ea  loyala 
volynt<5  d'ngir  efficaoement  dans  rint<5r6t  de  la  cau«c  commune  des  AUi6ei.  Ct?t(e 
cou&dence,  oiuai  que  lea  obscn'atiuuit  du  U^udral  Adlercreutx,  chef  do  son  dtat' 
major  g4n4ni],  que  lea  Suedois^  loin  de  nater  en  arriira,  d^siraieniaueontraire 
aouteoir  leur  aocienoe  renomm^  aur  le  obampde  bataiUeoiii  Onatave'Adolpho 
avait  combattu  hi  trlorieu&ement,  passent  pour  aToir  pxerc(5  an©  influence  dtei* 
aive  sur  la  resolutiuo  do  Charlea-Jeaa.' Tbiebs,  xvi.  5dl,  note. 
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CHAP,  active,  and  apparently  undecided  what  course  to  adopt 
until  he  received  an  answer  to  bis  proposals  for  an  armi- 
isi*-    sticc,  transmitted  througli  Count  de  Meerfeldt.  Strange 

Napohiim  to  saj,  he  made  no  attempt  during  the  course  of  the  day 
Tr^rfr^^^..  to  throw  adcUtional  arches  over  the  branches  of  the  Elster, 
«  iit/S!  ^®  ^^^^  ^'^cw  there  was  only  one  bridge  over  them, 

leading  to  a  defile,  two  miles  long,  across  the  marshes 
formed  hy  that  river,  and  that  ten  such  bridges  would 
hardlj  have  sufficed  for  the  retreat  of  an  army  of  180,000 
men,  with  boo  i:nu>,  aud  chariots  in  proportion.  This  was 
the  more  extraordmarj,  as  during  the  day  his  position 
was  hourly  becoming  more  critical,  and  the  probability  of 
his  being  overwhelmed  by  the  increasing  masses  of  the 
enemy  every  minute  greater.   Towards  evening  heavy 
columns  were  seen  approaching  on  the  road  to  Dresden, 
and  Schwartzenbergs  lines  were  visibly  dispersing  and 
extending,  telling  that  the  resen^es  of  Benuiugsen  and 
Colloredo  were  joining  the  Allied  ranks,  and  would  take 
part  in  the  action  on  the  day  following.   At  eighty  laige 
masses  were  seen  approaching  Lelpsic  from  the  north, 
and  at  ten  at  night  news  arrived  that  Bemadotte  had 
reached  Breitenfeld,  and  might  be  expected  to  join 
Blucher  next  morning.    Still  tlic  French  Emperor  made 
no  dispositions  whatever  to  facilitate  his  retreat  through 
this  perilous  defile,  though  280,000  of  the  best  troops 
in  Europe  were  soon  to  be  thundering  in  close  pursuit 
in  the  event  of  defeat.    Apparently  he  was  awaiting 
^   .      .  the  result  of  his  proposals  for  an  armistice,  transmitted 
68d,  6B7;   through  Count  de  Meerfeldt,  aud  unwilling  to  take  any 
JisfBo^t!*  steps  indicating  an  intention  to  retreat  in  such  cntical 
j^/i^'  circumstances.   Or,  possibly,  the  mighty  conqueror  could 
iMoiho^il.        bring  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  retire 
^^^'80  ^^^^  *  pitched  battle  before  his  enemies,  and  prefer- 
Si.    '  '  red  all  the  chances  of  ruin  to  the  open  acknowledgment 
of  defeat.' 

At  length,  however,  this  state  of  indecision  could  no 
longer  be  persisted  in.   Midnight  came,  and  still  there 
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vas  no  answer  to  his  proposals  transmitted  tlirongfa  Count  chap. 
Meerfeldt.   Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Emperor  finally 

resolved  upon  a  retreat ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  cue  bj  IM*. 
stcaltli,  or  by  gaining  a  march  upon  the  enemy,  but  in  NanJon-a 
open  day,  and  in  presence  of  their  united  hosts.    At  two  ^"fj„*i'5S^' 
in  the  morning  of  the  18th  his  final  dispositions  were^^*"*^ 
made.   These  were,  that  the  whole  army  was  drawn 
back  about  a  league  from  its  former  position,  and 
arranged  in  a  new  one,  forming  a  semicircle  around 
Leipsic  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  having  one  flank 
resting  on  the  Partha  and  tlic  other  on  the  Pleissc, 
which  formed  the  base,  as  it  were,  of  the  semicircle.  This 
position  might  be  regarded  as  a  great  tke-de-jyowt  to 
coyer  the  bridge  of  Lindenau  orer  the  Pieisse  and  the 
Elster,  the  sole  line  of  retreat  to  the  army,  and  which 
must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.    This  new  position, 
which  evcrrwhere  faced  outwards,  extended  irom  Coime- 
witz  on  the  extreme  riglit,  tli rough  Probsthej da  and  Stiit- 
teritz,  which  were  all  strongly  occupied  by  Murat  s  army, 
to  Paunsdorf,  Sellershausen,  and  Schdnfeld  on  the  left, 
which  last  village  was  on  the  Partha>  on  which  side,  as 
well  as  on  the  northern  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  an  attack  from 
the  united  fon  cs  of  Bluclier  and  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
had  at  last  come  up,  miglit  be  expf  cted.    Victor's  corps, 
with  those  of  Lauriston  and  Macdonald,  retired  in  the 
night  from  the  advanced  position,  between  Wachau  niid 
Liebertwolkwitx,  which  they  had  occupied  since  the  16tb, 
through  Hohshausen,  to  Stdtteritz  and  P^bstheyda,  which  - 
villages  they  were  enjoined  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity. 
Augercau  and  roiiiatowski  took  up  tlic  line  from  Probs- 
thcyda  to  Connewitz.  The  Guard  fell  back  to  the  environs 
of  Leipsic.    Marmout's  corps  was  drawn  back  to  a  narrow 
front  extending  fi  om  Schdnfeld  to  Sellershausen,  while Ney 
and  Eeynier,  who  had  now  come  fiiUy  up  from  the  side 
of  Duben,  completed  the  circle  by  Paunsdorf,  where  thej 
joined  the  extreme  left  of  Murat'a  army.    To  Bertrand, 
with  18,000  men  supported  by  two  divisions  of  the  Guard, 
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OBAP.  was  intrusted  the  important  dutj  of  clearing  the  bridge  of 
^-    Lindeoau  over  the  Elster,  and  securing  the  line  of  retreat 
1618.    for  the  armj  towards  LUtzen.  Dombrowski's  division  held 

the  line  of  the  Partha  from  Leipsic  to  Schonfeld.  After 
deducting  tlie  men  lost  in  the  battle  of  the  16th,  the 
French  had  not  more^  including  Uiose  who  had  since  come 
up^  than  160>000  men  in  line  on  this  OTentful  day ;  and 
of  these  6000  were  Saxons,  upon  whose  fidelity  in  the 
approaching  crisis,  it  was  already  known,  no  reliance  could 
be  placed.  Thirty  thousand  of  this  force,  moreover,  was 
under  Bertrand,  or  in  the  two  divisioiis  of  the  Guard 
supporting  him  ;  so  that^  for  the  shock  on  the  field,  tlie 
Emperor  could  not  rely  on  more  than  130,000,  with  780 
guns.  Napoleon's  intention  was»  if  the  Allies  did  not 
attack,  to  withdraw  his  army  slowly  and  gradually  duriu<^ 
the  course  of  the  day.  The  position  of  ihc  French  iirmy 
around  Leipsic,  M'ith  its  flanks  secured  from  being  turned 
by  the  ELster  and  the  Partha>  and  its  front  so  contracted 
as  in  some  degree  to  compensate  its  numerical  infcT-ionty 
to  the  enemy,  having  the  old  walls  of  the  town  itself  as  a 
great  tke-de-pont  to  cover  the  retreat  in  its  centre,  was 
undoubtedly  strong,  and  hardly  capable  of  being  forced, 
when  defended  by  the  force  which  Xa|juleou  hud  now 
collected  upon  it.  But  it  had  one  frightful  defect,  that 
of  having  but  one  line  of  retreat  for  the  immense  number 
of  men,  guns,  horses,  and  chariots,  collected  in  so  small  a 
591. soaT'*  ^P^^*  event  of  disaster.  Thus  Napoleon,  who  bad 
3i?'»'32?  achieved  brilliant  success  at  Friedland  in  consequence  of 
Bout.  128,  the  Russians  haviui'  fought  there  with  the  river  AUe, 

129  •  Vaud  o         o  ' 

i.  2U,  212;  traversed  bj  only  two  bridges,  in  their  rear,  committed 
the  same  mistake  on  a  greater  scale  himself,  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Leipsic.^ 

Schwartzenberg,  on  his  side,  made  the  following  dis- 
positions.  The  Allied  Grand  Army,  reinforced  now  by  the 
?hi'Se[°'  entire  reserves  of  Benninirsen  and  Colloredo,  about  48,000 
Oeuis.     strong,  was  divided  into  three  columns.  That  on  the  right, 
of  which  Benningsen  received  the  command,  composed  of 
his  own  troops,  Ziethen's  Prussians,  and  Klenau  s  Aus- 
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innskB,  musteriDg  In  all  35,000  sabres  and  bajonets,  cfap. 
recei?ed  orders  to  advance  froDi  Holzhauscn  af^ainst 
Murat's  left,  between  Stotteritz  and  Engclsdorf.    The  isia. 
centre,  under  Barclay  de  Tollj,  which  assembled  near 
Gossa,  consisted  of  Kleist's  Prussians,  with  the  exception 
of  Ziethen's  division,  which  was  in  the  right  wing;  Witt* 
genstein's  Russians,  and  the  resenres  of  the  Russian 
Guard,  cavalry  and  infantry.    It  consisted  of  45,000 
eflfective  men,  and  was  to  advance  on  AVachau,  and  tlience 
to  attack  Probstheyda,  the  key  of  the  French  position,  and 
where  the  greatest  resistance  ^Yas  to  be  expected.  The  left 
column,  composed  chiefly  of  Austnans,  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse  Hombuig,  which 
mustered  25,000  combatants^  was  to  advance  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pleisse  upon  D5sen  and  Dolitz,  while 
General  ijcdercr,  with  an   Austrian  divibiou,  was  to 
advance  on  Counewitz  aloiic^  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 
Thus  the  attack  of  tlic  Allied  Grand  Army  was  to  be 
made  by  about  116,000  men.    To  the  north,  the  armies 
of  the  Crown  Prince  and  General  Blucher  were  divided 
into  two  wmgs.    The  former,  under  Bemadotte,  consist- 
ing of  his  own  troops,  with  Langeron's  Russians  from 
Blucher^s  army,  having  crossed  the  Partha,  was  to  advance 
from  Taiicha  against  Ney  and  Marnioiit,  who  covered  the 
approach  toLeipsic  by  the  Wittenberg  road;  while  Blucher, 
with  the  corps  of  Sacken  and  York,  was  to  remain  on  the 
north  of  that  river,  and  drive  the  enemy  before  him  into 
the  suburbs  of  Leipsic  Care  had  been  taken  to  distribute 
the  troops  of  the  different  corps  and  nations  in  this « Catiicart. 
manner  in  order  to  excite  mutual  emulation,  and  divide  Th>en,  xk 
equally  cither  tlie  glory  of  triumph  or  th^^  disfijrace  of  1^^$?^^ 
defeat.    The  entire  forces  of  the  Allies  were  260,000,  g^^^"- 
after  taking  into  account  the  heavy  losses  sustained  on 
the  16th,  which  had  been  not  less  than  25,000  men;  and  jv.^^ 
they  had  the  enormous  number  of  1385  guns — fully  600  m,' 
more  than  the  French,  who  had  only  780.' 

At  two  in  the  morning,  after  all  his  orders  had  been 
despatched,  Kapoleon  mounted  on  horseback,  and  pro- 
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CHAP,  ceeded  towards  the  north,  to  haye  a  conference  with 

Marshal  ^cy,  in  his  quarters  at  Reiidnitz.    He  found 


iHu.  the  Marshal  a.sleej)  in  his  tent,  a  trait  characteristic  of 
Napolfiu'i  imperturbable  sa7ig  froid  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
^J^^^  The  ride  to  Rcudaitz  was  deepl/  melancliolv  ;  tlic  hori- 
zon, on  erery  side  except  the  west^  was  lighted  up  hj  the 
bright  flames  of  the  enemy's  birouaca ;  thej  seemed  snr- 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  fire.  The  morning  was  dark  and 
lowcriiiix,  with  frequent  gusts  of  rain ;  and  already  frequent 
explosions  towards  Lindenau  told  that  the  retreat  had 
begun,  and  the  destruction  of  the  caissons*  which  could 
not  be  brought  away,  commenced.  The  Emperor  con- 
ferred in  private  with  Marshal  Nej  for  an  hour,  during 
which  he  gave  him  minute  directions  as  to  the  Grand  Park, 
containing  the  whole  reserve  artillery  and  nininmiition, 
and  treasure  of  the  army,  which  had  been  left  belund 
between  Duben  and  Leipsic.  His  orders  were,  if  he 
could  not  get  it  up  so  as  to  join  in  the  retreat,  to  send  it 
back  to  Torgau.  This  done,  the  Emperor  passed  by  the 
suburbs  round  Leipsic,  and  across  the  bridge  of  Lindenau 
to  the  Weissenfols  road,  M'here  he  saw  General  Bcrtrand, 
and  gave  him  orders  to  march  to  Weissenfels,  so  as  to 
secure  the  passage  there  over  the  Saale.  After  having 
made  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  bridges  immediatelj 
behind  Leipsic,  he  returned  through  the  town,  and  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  before  the  action  commenced,  took 
his  station  on  the  Thonbcrg,  near  an  ancient  windmill, 
around  which  the  Old  Guard  had  bivoiuickcd.  Here  he 
remained  nearly  the  whole  of  this  eventful  day.  But, 
strange  to  say,  although  he  had  so  recently  visited  the 
bridge  of  Lindenau,  and  evinced  his  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  retreat  by  the  orders  given  to  Bertrand,  he  gave  no 
1        ^  orders  for  the  construction  of  an)/  additional  hridqes 

^  Cat h curt,  J         j  J 

32*, ^26;   oye^'  ^//c  EUter}    Nay,  when  Colonel  Montfort  of  the 

Odd.  »i.  30,         .  1.11  1  ,  e  n  \ 

81  j  Thien,  eogiueers,  struck  with  the  tremendous  danger  of  ngutmg 
ISC    *   with  a  single  line  of  retreat  in  the  rear,  urged  upon 
Berthier  the  necessity  of  throwing  others  above  and 
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below  that  of  Lindenau,  he  was  met  bj  tlic  rebuff  that  he  cihap. 

sliijiild  mind  his  own  business,  and  leave  to  the  Emperor 


tho  general  care  of  the  armj.    Napoleon's  conduct  in  tliis  isis. 
particular  is  so  unaccoantable,  that  one  is  almost  iacliaed 
to  ascribe  it  to  judicial  blindness* 

On  the  other  side,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  attended 
bj  Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  George  Cathcart,  Sir  Robert  Wil-  commence- 
son,  and  his  whole  staff,  was  on  horseback  at  daybreak,  JJ^JJ^** 
and  rode  to  the  plain  around  Gossa,  where  he  was  met 
bj  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  suite.  The  opposing  so- 
vereigns were  nov  directly  opposite  to  each  oUicr,  sepa- 
rated at  first  by  about  three  miles.  At  nine  o'clock,  as 
the  guns  of  Blucher  and  the  Crovn  Prince  were  heard 
from  the  north,  the  columns  of  Schwartzenberg  began  to 
move.  They  had  a  considerable  distance  to  march  before 
thej  encountered  any  soiious  opposition,  the  tirailleurs  of 
the  French  retreating  as  the  heavy  columns  of  the  Allies 
approached  them.  About  ten,  however,  thej  came  in 
sight  of  the  steady  lines  and  imposing  columns  which, 
extending  from  Dolitz  through  Probstheyda  to  Stotteritz, 
presented  an  apparently  impenetrable  barrier.  Not  less 
magnificent  was  the  approach  of  the  Allied  army.  "  In- 
describa]>ly  awful  Mas  the  spectacle  which  their  advance 
afforded  to  the  agitated  multitude  which  thronged  the 
steeples  of  Leipsic  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
ground  was  covered  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men 
and  horses,  long  deep  masses  marked  the  march  of  the 
infantry,  dazzlin<,'  lines  of  light  darted  from  the  helmets 
of  tiie  cavalry ;  the  glancing  of  the  bayonets  in  the  rays 

*  "  Le  ooloDol  dit  gM»  HoniTort,  qui  rempUfait  !•  0Ai^«l  nognkt  parti  pour 

Weissenfeis,  «vait^t<^  extiomementfrapp^^  de  la  di£BcuIt^  de  faire  ddfiler  toute 
i'anni=e  pnr  un  scul  pont  d'une  immense  longueur,  cclui  qui  va  de  Leipsic  K 
Liudeiiau.  1\  avait  done  propoti^  au  Prince  Berlhier  de  jeter,  au-iienaus  ou 
au-desaoQB,  d'autm  pooti  teoimdaifM,  qui  aervinueDt  au  passage  de  rinlkntorie^ 
afin  d«  r4mrwm  It  fthOTW^  pristcipale  &  rartillerie,  h  la  cavalerie,  aux  Images. 
Soit  que  Berthier,  t<nit  j.lein  cncnre  dc  la  pt-ine  quV.n  avait  ouo  ii  parler  de 
retraite  k  Napol<k)n.  ii  opfit  pas  lui  en  jwler  de  nouveau,  soit  (ce  qui  est  plus 
probable),  qu'il  eftt  l'habitu<le  iuvetdr<fe  d'attondro  tout  de  sa  pnjvoyance,  H 
rrpoum^  U  foUmHf  en  Ini  diaani  quMl  ftllait  aavoir  ex^oter  ka  ordrea  de 
FEmpczeur,  maia  a'avoir  paa  la  pretention  de  lea  devaDcer  "-^TfiiKBa,  xtL  595. 
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CHAP,   of  the  sun  sparkled  like  tlic  crests  of  foara  on  a  troubled 
ocean,  while  a  confused  mnrmnrfrotn  their  ranks,  and  the 
1813.    rolling  of  a  thousand  guns,  souaded  like  the  roar  of  a 
distant  cataract/'    But  as  the  enemj  drew  nigh  these 
appearances  changed ;  the  quick  rattle  of  the  light  troops 
1  Odd.  74.  engaged  in  front  on  both  sides  was  interrupted  at  inter- 
J^^j^fj";^.  vals  by  the  heavy  booming  of  cannon  ;  and  as  the  Allied 
Bout.  130 columns  approached  nearer  the  'whole  plain  became  enve- 
402.       loped  m  smoke,  and  one  incessant  roar,  succeeding  to  the 
single  reports,  was  heard  from  every  part  of  the  field.^ 
The  Allied  left,  under  Prince  Hesse  Hombui^,  first 
Soeem  of  came  into  action  as  it  advanced  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
their  left  «i  Plcisse  towards  Dosen  and  Dolitz.    Bianchi  led  the  first 
line,  Weissenwolf  tlie  second,  and  they  were  stoutly 
opposed  by  Augereau  and  Poniatowski,  the  latter  of 
whom,  as  the  just  reward  of  his  distinguished  valour,  had 
been  made  a  marshal  of  France  on  the  preceding  day  by 
Napoleon.    Both  these  villages  were  carried  after  an 
hour's  hard  lightiiig  by  tlie  Austriniis ;  butaLDiisen  Prince 
Hesse  llomburg  received  a  wound  Mhich  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  field,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Bianchi  iii  the 
command.  A  large  body  of  Kellermann's  cavalry  was  de- 
spatched by  Napoleon  from  his  central  position  on  the 
Thonberg,  which  at  first  bad  some  success ;  but  Oolloreda 
coming  up  with  the  Austrian  reserve  restored  tlie  combat; 
and  the  Allies,  pursuing  their  advantage,  gained  a  mile  of 
ground,  penetrating  to  Connewitz,  abreast  of  the  Em- 
peror's position  on  the  Thonberg,  and  threatcTiing  to  drive 
back  the  French  right  to  the  very  gates  of  Leipsic.  Se* 
riously  alarmed  at  this  advance.  Napoleon  sent  a  division 
of  the  Guard,  with  some  of  its  artillery,  under  Oudiuot, 
which  took  the  Austrians  in  flank,  while,  at  the  same  time. 
419,  42o'*;   Pouiatowski  and  Augereau,  having  rallied  and  established 
^rSs,  themselves  iu  some  strong  ground  behind  a  streamlet  near 
mo';^cLi.  Clappelle,  opposed  a  fierce  resistance.'   As  Bianchi  had 
9»,  m  the  French  Guard  close  upon  his  right  flank,  he  saw  that 
any  farther  advance  would  be  hazardous,  and,  satisfied 
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with  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  established  himself  in  chap. 

front  of  Connewitz,  where  he  remained  during  the  re-  _ 

mainder  of  the  day.  wis. 

By  this  retreat  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  Probs-  ^ 
thejda  became  the  head  of  a  salient  angle,  vhich  pro-  Despcnte 
jccted  as  it  were  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  battle.  KSrtiMy- 
Between  that  and  Stotteritz,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  ^ 
was  the  doc^si^  o  point,  and  it  was  there  that  the  main 
efforts  of  the  Allies  were  directed.  The  ground,  however, 
was  extremely  strong;  for  each  of  these  villages  was 
amply  provided  with  artillerj,  which  swept  by  a  cross  fire 
the  whole  intervening  space ;  and  between  the  two  was 
placed  a  long  line  of  guns,  with  strong  masses  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  between  their  interstices,  which  seemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  any  attack,  however  formidable.  Immediately 
behind  the  second  line  stood,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Thonberg,  the  dense  masses  of  the  Guard,  overshadowed 
by  their  huge  sable  plumes,  ready  to  succour  any  part  of 
the  line  which  might  require  it.   Napoleon  himself  re- 
mained there,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  rear  of 
Probstlieyda,  during  nearly  the  whole  action.    The  posi- 
tion, flanked  by  the  two  villages,  was  defended  by  80,000 
men,  the  very  flower  of  the  French  army,  and  400  pieces 
of  cannon,  crowded  into  them  and  an  intervening  distance 
of  about  a  mile.    It  seemed  too  strong  to  be  forced  by 
any  power :  but  the  supports  and  reserves  of  the  Allies 
having  come  up,  and  the  cannonade  to  the  north  showing 
that  Bluclicr  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  now  fully  en- 
gaged, orders  were  given  for  the  central  column  to  com- 
mence the  assault  of  Probstheyda.  This  order  was  instantly  ^ 
and  enthusiastically  obeyed.    Under  cover  of  a  tremen-  34-36:'f«ii, 
dous  and  concentrated  fire  of  artillery,  sent  over  the  heads  t^;,*^^ » 
of  the  attackiui;  columns,  the  Prussian  brigade  of  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia  and  General  Pirsch,  which  had  soli- 
cited  and  obtained  ihe  po^i  of  lioiiour,  swiftly  advanced  871-874; 
up  the  slope  leading  to  the  village,  which  formed  a  nataral  oou,  mi. 
glacis»  as  if  made  for  Drouot's  guns.^   The  terrible  dis- 
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CHAP,   charge  of  grape  at  first  stafrgcred  tlie  Pnissians  ;  but  being 


XL 


reinforced,  thej  returned  witli  redoubled  vigour,  and,  rusb- 
1813.    ing  forward,  entered  Probsthejda  at  a  run,  aud  made 

themselves  masters  of  half  the  village. 
^        Seeing  the  key  of  his  position  all  but  wrested  from 
FnA^^^him  by  this  desperate  assanlt,  Napoleon  descended  from 
^^^^  ^^^c  Tlionberg,  and  in  person  led  the  Old  Guard  u])  to  the 
rear  of  Probstheyda.    The  sight  of  the  well-known  bear- 
skin caps,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperors  presence, 
restored  the  combat  in  that  quarter.  Victor,  supported  bj 
Lauriston,  went  fiercely  on,  and  the  Prossians  were  driven 
out  of  the  Tillage,  and  desperately  cut  up  by  discharges 
from  Drouot  s  guns,  which  played  upon  them  as  they  fell 
back.    Nothinsr  daunted  by  this  bloody  re}>ulse,  I'riiice 
Augustus  and  (ieneral  Pirsch  re-formed  their  troops  in  the 
plain,  and,  supported  by  the  remainder  of  Kleist's  corps 
and  a  division  of  Wittgenstein's  men,  again  and  again  re- 
turned to  the  charge.  Despite  all  their  gallantry,  however, 
they  were  unable  to  establish  themselves  in  the  village,  the 
defenders  of  which  were  so  actively  fed  by  Victor  and  Lau- 
riston  witli  reinforcements  as  the  original  ones  were  struck 
down,  that  it  became  evident  that  by  no  possible  exertions 
could  they  be  driven  out  Probstheyda  was  soon  in  flames 
in  every  part^  and  continued  to  bum  fiercely,  amidst  a  tre- 
>Thiert..xv5.  mcTidous  firc  from  both  sides,  till  night ;  but  the  invincible 
Sh*'^!'.  '"^^^Idieis  of  Lauriston  and  Victor  still  maintained  their 
p2i5-  Joi.t^^^^"^^^  amidst  the  conflagration.    More  than  once  the  vil- 
Pioaw ^^^^       ^^^^  hands  of  the  assailants  ;  but  they  always 
403.  '     rallied  on  the  Old  Guard,  which  stood  behind,  and  night 
found  them  still  in  possession  of  the  smoking  ruins.^ 
It  had  been  arranged  that  during  this  desperate  con- 
Conusjt     flict  in  Prol)stheyda,  Benningscn  should,  on  being  sup- 
su^Mriu.  ported  in  flank  by  the  Crown  Prince,  have  assailed  Stot- 
teritz  in  front  and  flank.  The  Russians  were  on  theirground 
in  good  time,  and  ready  for  the  attack ;  but  the  Crown 
Prince,  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  till  three  o'clock,  and  as  the  attacking  force 
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before  his  arriTa!  consisted  only  of  Zieihen^s  Pmssians  chap. 

and  Klenau.s  Austiiaus,  who  had  been  sorely  weakened  

ill  the  battle  of  the  16th,  and  a?  Droiiot's  <^ms  from  isi3. 

Probsthejda  took  tiie  attackiDg  columns  in  iiaok,  no  seri- 

DOS  impression  was  there  made  on  Macdonald's  men.  There 

was,  however,  a  severe  cannonade  and  fire  of  musketry  kept 

vp  on  both  sides ;  but  no  great  results  followed  in  that 

quarter,  both  parties  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  ii^lit  which 

now  raged  around  them  in  everj  direction.    The  Crown 

Prince  had  made  so  long  a  circuit  in  cros^itiif  the  Partha,  Ro^eS^^' 

having  gone  round  bj  Taucha,  that  he  could  not  possibly  ^"[j'  pS^i^ 

come  up  till  the  conflict  was  all  but  decided ;  and  when  he 

did  appear,  the  Prussians  were  as  usual  in  front,  and  the  vaiid.i.2ii 

Swedes  in  the  rear.^  * 

While  tills  was  going  on  to  the  south  of  Lcipsic,  an 
action  fraught  with  an  unprecedented  catastrophe  had  (MHruiicnt 
occurred  to  the  north-east  of  that  town.  It  had  been  ami  dcrer- 
arranged  at  a  conference  held  at  eight  in  the  morning  ^® 
between  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince,  that  the  Russian 
corps  of  Langeron,  which  belonged  to  the  Armj  of  Silesia^ 
should  for  that  day  act  under  the  orders  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  it  was  only  on  that  condition  that  he  agreed 
to  take  a  part  in  the  attack.  This  corps,  accordingly, 
passed  the  Partha^  near  Mockau,  early  in  the  forenoon ; 
and  Woronzoff,  who  commanded  Winzingerode's  advanced- 
guard,  crossed  somewhat  higher  up  the  river  early  in  the 
afternoon,  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  appeared  on  the  high  grounds  in  front  of 
Taucha.  Upon  seeing  so  formidable  a  force  accumulating 
in  his  front,  \ey,  who  commanded  there,  took  up  a  defen- 
sive position,  causing  Marmouts  corps  to  form  between 
Schdnfeld  and  SelleTshausen,  Reynier's  to  occupy  Pauns- 

*  **  Qiutttlk  Benndotto,  es^tsol  vn  long  dreuifc  poor  invener  la  Fntlm  h 
phtiein  po$tible  dt$  Pran^ait,  il  C'Uit  all^  la  fraQchir  4  Tauoltt,  ttt  Its  Pi'umtn$ 

en  tf(^,  s't'tait  fir.UK'^  en  fiit  c  <le  Roynior  par  H<-iteili]ick.  .  .  .  lVmiin:r*'«n, 
opposf'  h  notiT  gauche  qui  ili.'  I'mlHtheyda  rtiUiuutoit  au  nurd  juiHiu'll  Leipsio, 
avait  e^yu  d  uboixler  Molckau,  luais  uioios  hardiment  que  Scbwartzenbcix, 
fMree  qa'fl  tttaadsii  Bttraadotte  at  Blucher  vnnA  da  t'eogNger  tAiQiiwment.*' 
— TauMk  xvL  S03,  604. 
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CBAP.  doif,  aDd  keeping  his  own  under  Souham  in  reserve. 
He      with  reason  very  apprehensive  of  the  Saxons,  who 

1813L  ful  uied  a  hirge  part  of  Rejnier's  force,  consisting  of  no  less 
than  eleven  battalions  of  infantry,  throe  squadrons  of 
cavalrj,  and  three  batteries  of  artilierj,  and  who  openly 
threatened  to  desert  \ihen  the  Allies  approached.  For 
this  reason,  he  placed  the  division  Durutte  close  behind, 
professedly  to  support,  really  to  coerce  them.  They  were^ 
however,  in  secret  coniiuuiiication  with  the  leading  officers 
of  Bernadotte's  staff;  and  no  sooner  did  they  see  the 
ensigns  of  tliat  general  than  they  deserted  in  a  body— 
the  cavalry  first,  next  the  infantry,  and  at  last  the  artillery. 
The  division  Durutte  having  made  some  movements  as  if 
to  restrain  them,  the  gunners  turned  their  pieces  at  once 
on  their  former  comrades,  and  having  thus  checked  their 
advance,  got  clear  off.  Marshal  Marmont,  seeing  them 
approaching  so  near  to  the  enemy's  lines,  at  iirst  thought 
they  were  carried  away  by  their  military  ardour,  and 
hastened  to  the  spot  to  restrain  them.  But  he  was  soon 
undeceived  upon  seeing  that  the  Allies  did  not  fire,  and 
hearing  the  loud  cheers  with  which  they  were  received  in 
the  hostile  ranky.  This  un})arallclcd  event,  so  frightful  a 
JTheinixvi  military  faith,  yet  so  natural  in  men  constrained 

605, 606 ;  '  to  fight  against  their  country,  occasioned  a  great  gap  in 
3S5 :  MarAi.  tho  Freuch  line  of  defence  in  this  quarter,  and  pushed  to 
od^\^!  extremities  the  brave  and  faithful  men  who,  against  forces 
triple  their  own,  still  sought  to  maintain  it.^  * 

This  important  event  rendered  an  immediate  retreat  of 
Actii?be.  the  troops  in  advance  near  Paunsdorf  necessary.  Reynier's 
Ma^outf'  corps,  now  reduced  to  the  single  division  of  Durutte^ 
wdLite."^  threatened  on  the  right  by  Bubna  from  the  Orand  Army, 
with  whom  they  had  been  long  engaged,  and  on  the  left 
by  Bulow  from  that  of  the  Prince  Royal,  which  was  coming 


•  *'  Huit  jours  nuparnvant,  rEmperenr,  passaut  en  revue  Ics  SiixeB,  leiir 
avait  dit  que  ceux  qui  ue  Touloient  pius  comUattre  pour  noua  dtaieut  hhrcn  do 
quitter  le  •enriM.'*—  Odelkbev,  it  24;  Biohom,  xiL  406.  If  this  be  true,  it  ag- 
gniTfttM  much  the  guilt  of  the  Bucn  defection. 
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op,  was  compelled  to  give  ground  and  retire  to  Sellers-  chaf. 

hausen.  Ney  no  sooner  he«ird  of  the  disaster  than  he  sent  ^ 
Delraas  s  division  trom  hia  own  corps  to  reinforce  Dunitte,  Wi^, 
while  Marmont,  to  keep  abi-east  of  the  retrograde  move- 
ment, drew  back  his  right,  but  maintained  his  left  in  Schon- 
feid»  which  was  held  as  resolutely  as  Probsthejda  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  field.  The  contest  for  the  possession 
of  this  beautiful  village  was  most  desperate.  Seven  tiinca 
it  was  taken  b}^  Blucher,  who  assaulted  it  with  Langerou's 
veterans,  and  as  often  it  was  retiikcn  by  the  dauntless 
grenadiers  of  Lagrange,  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
defence.  At  length  Ney  reinforced  the  defenders  by  the 
division  Ricard,  from  Souham's  corps,  and  the  Tillage,  the 
theatre  of  so  much  bloodshed,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  But  in  otlier  parts  of  this  portion  of  the  field 
of  battle  thej  wore  not  equally  successful.  Sir  Cliarles 
Stewart,  who  was  with  the  Prince  Royal's  staft',  persuaded 
him  to  send  Captain  Bogue  with  tlic  English  rocket  brigade, 
which  had  recently  arrived  from  Woolwich,  to  aid  in  the 
attack  of  the  enemy's  squares,  which,  after  abandoning 
Sellershausen,  were  slowly  and  steadily  retiring  in  the  plain 
between  it  and  Sciiunfeld.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
this  foniiidaljle  weapon  of  modern  war  lind  been  seen  in 
Europe,*  and  the  eitect  was  almost  lik(^  magic.  **  After 
the  first  fire,  the  square,**  says  Sir  Charles,  ''delivered 
themselves  up  as  if  panic-struck."  The  results  would  have 
been  still  more  serious  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  large 
body  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  which, 
despatched  by  Napoleon,  arrived  at  the  gallop,  and,  by 
their  rapid  fire  and  headlon^r  charges,  arrested  in  some 
degree  the  progress  of  tlie  victors.  Orders  now  arrived 
from  headquarters  to  suspend  the  advance  at  all  points, 
and  continue  the  battle  only  by  a  general  cannonade.  This 
was  immediately  obeyed  everywhere  excepting  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Schoufcld,  which  Blucher  commanded  Langeron 

*  It  was  brought,  int uaa  bj  the  Diilw  of  WdliDgton  at  the  pmngb  of  th* 
Adour,  in  Febriurjr  1814. 
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at  all  hazards  to  retake  at  the  point  of  the  bajonet  The 

brave  Russian  led  on  the  attack,  and  after  a  desperate 
struirirle  it  was  finally  carried  at  six  at  night,  and  re- 
maiued  iu  their  hands  till  morning.'^  On  other  points 
the  cannonade  continued  with  the  utmost  violence,  till 
darkness^  hj  preTenting  anj  further  aim,  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict^  and  Bemadotte  established  his  headquarters  at 
Pannsdorf  during  the  night:  while  Blucher,  whose  armj 
was  reduced  to  half  its  imniber  h)  the  detachment  of  Lan- 
geron's  corps  to  the  Prince  Royal,  after  an  obstinate  con- 
flict to  the  north  of  the  Partha»  drove  the  enemy  entirely 
into  Leipsic,  and  his  troops  passed  the  night  in  the  suburbs 
dose  to  the  waUs.^ 

By  the  effect  of  these  successes,  the  situation  of  the 
French  was  rendered  to  the  \&6t  degree  perilous;  and  it 
was  universal!}"  felt  in  both  armies  that  another  such  day 
would  complete  the  destruction  of  their  whole  force.  They 
had  fought  in  a  semicircle,  nearly  a  league  within  that  on 
which  thej  had  stood  during  the  battle  of  the  16th,  but 
eyen  that  interior  circle  had  now  been  broken  in  at  scTcral 
points,  and  at  all  considerably  forced  back.  It  was  true 
that  in  the  centre  Probstheyda  and  Stutlej  itz  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  their  invincible  defenders,  but  on  each 
flank  much  ground,  and  many  important  positions^  had 
been  lost   On  the  Allied  left  Dolitz  was  in  the  hands  of 


*  Muinoni  nys  t]i«i  Sdbttnfeld  fiotlly  remained  in  the  bands  of  Uie  Frencb. 
"Pendant  ce  terapa,'*  aaya  he,  "lea  attaquea  anr  Schfinfeld  auoeddaient, ei  Jo 

beau  et  gmiul  village  fut  prid  et  rtpriss  sept  foiB.  Jamais  renncmi  ne  parvient 
h  a'eti  eniparer  compl6tcment.  Lea  tioitpcs  de  ma  deuxit!»me  division  et  uu 
d^tacLetueut  de  la  troisieuie  etirent  la  gloire  de  cettc  defence  b^roique.  FAlm 
oom|ildeiit  pour  tien  le  notnVre  de  leun  ennemis  et  aoutenirentle  combat  pr^ 
de  hnit  hevfcc  A  k  fin  de  la  joum^,  mon  ariillerie  teit  enlttrement  de* 
montep,  ou  !«n^  munitions,  ct  ronnemi  s't'tant  tclle-'mmt  mppi-ocb^  avec  la 
Bienuc8,qu' il  n'y  avaiiplus  moyen  d'y  tenir,  mcs  trotip.-^  fut  nt  un  ligcr  mouvo- 
Bueni  en  arriire;  niaia  rartiUerie  du  truisi^me  corpti  etaut  venue  h  noire  secours 
ainai  que  la  diTiaion  Rtcard,  le  village  de  Schttnfeld  ftit  repri.-^  une  huititeie  foia, 
et  ain«i  finit  cette  malheureuse  mnis  glorienoe  jouni<5e." — MabMont,  v.  294. 
Sir  niiules  Stewart,  who  was  uii  (he  spct,  says  it  wub  finally  token  ju^t  l-eforo 
dark  by  Longeron  (Londo.ndekkt,  173) ;  and  Sir  George  Catbcart  sa^s  the 
iaine.  **  When  Bulow  attadced  Paunadorf,  Langeron  carried  Scliuufcld,  aiid 
Key  retired  upon  hia  poaitioo  towarda  Reudalte.**— Catbgabt,  836» 
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the  Aastrians^  and  the  French  right  had  been  forced  hack 
a  league  to  Connewitz;  vhile,  on  the  Allied  right,  Sellers-  ^ 


haiisen,  Paunsdorf,  and  Schonfeld  had  been  conquered  Mia. 
by  their  forces;  the  line  had  been  forced  back  two  miles; 
and  Bliicher,  from  beyond  the  Partha,  in  their  rear,  was 
at  the  gates  of  Leipsic.  Nothing  in  modern  war  had  been 
seen  like  the  fire  of  artillery  which  followed  the  suspension 
of  the  infantry  attacks  along  the  whole  line.  Two  thousand 
guns,  of  which  1300  were  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  700 
on  that  of  the  French,  were  on  either  line  liurned  to  the 
front,  and  without  muving  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  with 
the  utmost  vigour  till  dark.    The  scone  is  thus  described 
by  an  eyewitness  :  "  The  cannonade  and  skirmishing  of 
adranced  posts  in  all  quarters  did  not  cease  till  after  dark, 
and  at  the  time  the  Emperor  left  the  ground  the  confla- 
gration of  thirteen  Tillages  or  large  farms  marked  the  field 
of  battle.    Along  this  line,  from  Connewitz  to  Schonfeld, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  of  about  six  Jlnglish  miles,  the 
three  great  armies  of  the  Allies  were  for  the  first  time 
united  and  phfcced  in  juxtaposition,  as  well  as  in  contact 
with  the  enemy,  along  their  whole  front.   Now  also  the 
Allied  chiefs,  for  the  first  time^  became  confident  that  a 
complete  and  signal  defeat  must  on  the  following  day 
reward  their  exertions,  and  decide  the  final  issue  of  the  i  c«thc«rt, 
campniLni  in  their  favour.  l^)luclicr,  convinced  that  a  general  'n^cni^ii. 
pursuit  would  be  the  order  for  the  next  day,  caused  the  JJj^f 
corps  of  D'York  to  commence  its  march  on  Halle  and 
Merseburg.    The  whole  army  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  .^^""^'j; 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  fought;  the  Prince  ^J^^^j;^ . 
made  Paunsdorf  his  headquarters,  and  the  Emperor  ofmm' 
Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  retired  to  sleep  at  Rutha.''^ 

Napoleon,  on  his  aide,  felt  the  necessity  of  a  retreat, 
and  towards  evening  he  had  given  orders  to  that  effect,  v  apuleon  on 
Bertrand,  with  the  aid  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Guard  HfterSH'** 
under  his  orders,  had  succeeded  in  driving  Giulay,  who' 
was  opposed  to  him  in  the  meadows  beyond  the  Pleisse, 
before  him,  and  opened  the  road  to  Weissenfcls;  and 
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OBAP.  tovards  ereniDg  the  baggage  and  carriages  of  the  mnj 
began  to  defile  in  that  direction.    Blncher,  who  got  woid 

181S.  of  ^vhat  was  going  on,  immeiliately  sent  iiitiination  to 
Sell wartzon berg  tliat  tlie  enemv  were  prepariiig  a  retreat, 
and  dispositions  were  ninde  in  all  the  Allied  armies  to 
renew  the  conflict  on  the  following  morning,  and  conaplete 
the  destraction  of  the  enemy.  Till  eight  o'clock  Napoleon 
remained  in  his  position  on  the  Thonberg,  snrronnded  by 
his  marshals.  Little  was  said  in  the  sad  and  nielaiicholy 
circle.  The  troops  had  foii«,dit  with  siir|»assing  heroism 
and  devotion,  but  there  was  no  concealing  the  fact  that 
the  J  had  been  overpowered,  and  that^  if  thej  remained 
where  they  were  another  day,  total  min  might  be  antici- 
pated. The  position  of  the  enemy  threatening  to  snrronnd 
them  on  eitlier  side  :  the  dreadful  circle  of  bivouac  fires 
which  bounded  tlie  horizon  on  the  east,  south,  and  north; 
the  dead  and  the  dying  who  lay  around  them,  told  but  too 
plainly  at  what  a  price  the  position  had  been  maintsuned 
during  the  day.  Bnt  the  statement  of  the  engineer  and 
artillery  officers  was  still  more  alarming.  They  reported 
that  above  200,000  cannon-shot  had  been  expended  in  the 
two  I iroceding  battles  ;  that  only  1G,()00  reniained  ;  and 
that  it  wius  impossible  to  renew  the  contest  without  3U,0U0 
additional  troops,  and  some  hundred  caissons  of  ammnni* 
tion.  Neither  could  be  obtained;  for  the  last  sabre  and 
bayonet  had  been  brought  up  during  the  day,  and  the 
grand  park  of  ammunilion  which  had  been  deposited  at 
Tor^'au,  and  had  set  out  to  join  the  Grand  Army,  had  been 
unable  to  penetrate  through  Bluchers  army,  and  been 
obliged  to  retreat  to  that  fortress.  During  this  conference^ 
big  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  Napoleon*  OToreome  with 
fatigue,  and  having  already  taken  his  resolution,  fell  asleep 
in  his  chair,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  hands  negli- 
gently hanginir  by  his  side.  His  <zenerals  kept  a  respectful 
silence,  but  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  awoke  with  a 
start,  and  said,  "Ami  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  1 "  Soon, 
however,  recovering  his  recollection,  he  gave  directions  for 
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»  retreat;  and,  leaving  his  position  on  the  Thonbeig,  re*  ohxp. 
tnnied  to  Leipsic,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  ^ 
night  in  dictating  orders  to  his  different  marshals,  and  the 

commanderji  of  the  fortresses,  which  were  to  be  now  aban- 
doned to  their  owD  resources.    Soon  after  daybreak  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  King  of  Saxon j,  who  was  inconso- ^^j^'^^V'* 
lable  at  these  disasters,  to  the  effect  that  he  rehnquisbed ^-i^l^^^* 
his  treaties,  and  left  him  at  fall  liberty  to  consult  his  own  ii.  431. 
adrantage  in  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.^  * 

But  then  appeared  in  the  clearest  manner  tlic  ruinous 
effects  of  the  extraordinary  omission  of  Napoleon  in  re- imnwnie 
card  to  his  line  of  retreat.    "  There  was  not  a  moment  to  raent  occa- 
loae^"  sajs  Marshal  Marmont^  "  in  commencing  our  retreat,  'then\nJo 
rendered  difficult  bj  the  peculiar  position  of  Xjeipsic,  the  te'lo* 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  ag^^'lomeration  of  so'^*^ 
many  corps  d'arm^,  and  the  defiles  which  they  had  to 
pass.    Numerous  bridges  should  have  been  thrown  o?er 
the  Elster  to  irive  the  infantry  the  means  of  crossing  at 
once  in  several  columns  abreast,  while  the  chauss^  was 
left  free  to  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  the  equipages; 
btU  not  one  had  been  made.    The  ^tat-major  had  not 
received  any  orders  on  the  subject^  and  had  not  eren 
thought  of  it  One  would  have  thought  that  officers  would 
have  been  appointed  to  superintend,  during  tlic  night,  the 
passage  of  the  artillery,  and  the  regular  march  of  that 

•  In  thin  memorable  and  di'ci.-<ive  battle,  aUliougli  the  prcpondcrnnce  i>f 
force,  upon  th©  wboie,  was  ^'ivatl y  in  favour  of  tho  Allies,  yet  in  the  content  to 
the  Aouih  of  Leipsic,  from  Couuewitz  to  Stdttcritz,  where  Xapoleun  commanded 
in  peraofit  tbe  opposing  h<MUi  w«rd  v^ry  nMriy  eqiiftL  Dedoeting  Bertmiid's 
corps  and  tlis  two  divUioDs  of  the  Guard  which  were  sent  across  the  Elster, 
on  the  ouo  tdde,  and  Oiulay'a  corps  which  was  opposed  t«  ttiem,  on  the  other, 
thece  remained  aboat  240,000  of  the  Allies  to  150,000  uf  the  French— a  great 
auperioiitj  doobUsss,  bat  not  ao  mnefa  so  as  wo«dd  at  fifat  appear,  ss  tho  Swedes, 
20,000  stnmg,  wars  naver  brought  up  hy  the  Crown  Prince  at  all,  and  Bulow's 
corps  did  not  corao  into  action  till  three  in  the  iiftemnon.  "  As  regards  the 
aniiy  of  Muj-at  und  Niipoleou's  Guard,  ihey  will  be  found  to  nmount  to  some- 
where about  9G,S00  men;  while,  if  we  deduct  the  2a,u00  men  of  Benning^ea 
and  Bnboa,  wbo  ware  hold  in  chs^  and  naatnUaed  bf  Kaf  in  coosaqnanee 
of  tlie  uMi-aitival  of  tba  Armj  of  the  North,  the  army  of  Scbwarizenbcrg  imme' 
diatfly  opj»osed  to  Mur*t'«  command  announted  to  no  niora  than  101,000 — ft 
auperiorit;  of  only  8000  men." — Cathcabt,  333. 
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cHikP.  immenso  materiel.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  ordered. 

The  carriages,  placed  in  three  or  four  parallel  columns 
1813.  on  the  boulevards  of  Leipsic,  finding  it  impofisible  to  ad- 
vance from  wiint  of  order,  the  soldiers  with  them  hw  down 
and  slept  ail  night  beside  their  vehicles,  and  everything 
was  in  confusion  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  Possession 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town  to 
retard  as  long  as  possible  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's 
columns,  and  leave  time  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery 
and  caissons ;  but  no  previous  reconnaissance  having  been 
made,  none  of  us  knew  the  localities,  the  points  to  occupy, 
the  issues  to  guard  The  gardens,  too,  which  surrounded 
Leipsic  rendered  the  defence  difficult.  The  troops  being 
unable  to  circulate  freelj  and  move  from  one  point  to 
another,  the  enemy  in  that  labyrinth  easily  found  places 
1  Marm  v  ^  pcuetrate.    Once  any  of  the  enemy's  troops 

2S)«,  m.    got  in,  terror  and  disorder  took  possession  of  our  troops, 
and  all  defence  became  impossible."^ 

Napoleon  had  a  melancholy  interview  with  the  King 
Lttt  inter-  of  Saxony  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.    He  left 
«id*  him  free  to  do  as  he  pleased  ;  and  on  his  expressing  a 
Swflmy.^"^  wish  to  remain,  he  desired  liini  to  make  what  terms  lie 
Oci.  19.     could,  but  in  an  especial  niiinncr  recommended  the 
wounded  to  his  care.    He  then  caused  a  Saxon  bat- 
talion, which  had  formed  pai-t  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  to 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  King's  abode,  to  afford  some 
sort  of  protection  during  the  first  moments  of  the  assault, 
and  after  taking  leave  of  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  on  the  rode  to  Lindcnau. 
lie  soon  found  the  street  impassable  from  the  crowds 
of  soldiers  and  confusion  of  guns  and  carriages  which 
blocked  up  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  he  at  length  only 
made  his  way  through  by  turning  to  the  left  and  tra- 
s+S'^'Fatu  versing  a  garden  ahnost  alone.    As  he  crossed  the  Elster 
ii.  432, 4  !3 ;  on  icachiug  Lindcnau,  he  ordered  the  bridge  to  be 
4ir       mined,  ready  to  be  blown  up  when  the  last  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Leipsic  had  crossed  over.^ 


« odci.  ii. 

36.  M  ; 
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No  sooner  vere  the  Allies  aware,  from  what  thej  chap. 

learned  was  going  on  inside  tlic  town,  that  the  French  ^ 


More  preparing  for  a  retreat  on  the  niorniiig  of  the  19th,  ^^^^ 
than  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  to  press  prept^. 
on  and  capture  all  such,  at  least,  as  still  remained  in^„i^^*^ 
Leipsie.  During  the  night  a  considerable  number  had 
filed  through  ;  the  entire  Guards  and  reserve  cavalrj, 
with  the  corps  of  Victor,  Augereau,  Bertrand,  and  ])art 
of  tliat  of  Souham.  were  ah-eady  over  the  mar^^lie.s,  and 
tliey  brought  witii  them  GOOO  Austrian  prisoners,  made 
in  the  battle  of  Dresden — a  deplorable  remnant  of  pride, 
for  they  took  the  place  of  as  manjr  French  soldiers  who 
might  haye  been  presenred  to  defend  their  country. 
About  80,000  men  of  all  aims  had  in  this  nuunier  got 
off :  but  in  fcin  h  confn.-ioii,  and  the  regiments  so  inter- 
mingled, as  amounted  to  entire  diborgauisatiou.  But  the 
entire  corps  of  Marmont,  Macdonald,  Lauriston,  Reynier, 
and  half  Souham's»  with  the  artillery  of  the  Young  Guard, 
and  the  remains  of  Poniatowski's  Poles,  now  reduced  to 
2700,  in  ;U),000  men,  with  100  guns,  remained  in  the 
town,  whicli  tiiey  had  orders  to  defend  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, making  use  of  it  as  a  great  bridge-head,  to  gain 
time  for  the  remainder  of  the  army  with  the  artillery  and 
carriages  to  pass  over.  Marmont  charged  the  remains 
of  Reynier's  corps  and  Dombrowski's  division  with  the 
defence  of  thr  nuilhern  suburb,  called  tliat  of  Halle, 
which  was  threatened  by  Blucher,  while  lie  look  post 
with  his  own  corps  and  part  of  Souhani's  to  guard  the 
eastern  suburb  and  Hinter-Thor,  assailed  by  six  Swedish 
battalions,  which  Bemadotte  had  now  far  the  Jird  time 
brought  into  action ;  and  Macdonald,  whose  corps  had 
suffered  conip;n  ;itively  little,  with  the  weak  remnants  of 
those  of  Lauriston  and  roniatoN\>ki,  defended  the  south- 
ern front  of  the  town,  and  the  barriers  of  Grimma,  Sand, 
Windmilhlen,  and  P^u,  against  which  the  main  body 
of  Schwartzenberg^s  army  was  advancing.  About  nine 
o'clock,  at  the  very  time  when  Napoleon  was  taking  leave 

VOL.  li.  L 
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cBAp.  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  tho  Emperor  Alexander  and 
King  of  Pmssia,  with  their  whole  suites,  mounted  their 
1818^    horses  and  rode  forward  towards  the  town.    Thej  soon 
canu'  to  Probstlieyda,  the  scene  of  so  treniendous  a  con- 
flict on  the  preceding  day.    "  It  would  be  difficult,"  sajs 
an  ejewitnesa^  "  to  describe  the  state  in  which  found 
that  Tillage  as  we  rode  through  it.   The  heaps  of  dead 
and  dying  in  the  streets  and  lanes  were  OTidenoe  of  a 
gallant  defence,  and  the  burnt  carcasses  of  men  and 
horaes  occasioned  by  the  general  conflai^i  itioii,  from  wliich 
their  wounds  had  probably  prevented  tlicir  escape,  formed, 
» CaUicart,  ifidecd,  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
Oilci.  ii.  33.  soTereigns  did  not  remain  long  to  contemplate  so  painful 
ililK°4ii\  a  scene,  but,  riding  onward,  the  Emperor  arrived  at  the 
ci.roH.'i"*  windmill  hill  that  had  been  Napoleon's  station  on  the 
T^m^xii  pi*Gceding  day,  and  lie  lialted  there  soim  j  time,  as  it  uaii 
|>(»9-«H;    not  above  a  mile  from  the  suburb  about  to  be  attacked, 

Jnarm.  v. 

287,  m   and  afforded  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  combined 
operation/'  ^ 

^  Imagination  could  conceive  no  more  magnificent  and 
stoniiiag«r  heart-stirring'  scene  than  here  presented  itself.    On  all 

sides  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  preceded  or  cuvei*cd  by  a 
tremendous  artillery,  were  pressing  iorwai-d  to  the  assault 
of  the  devoted  city.  A  thousand  guns,  arranged  in  a 
vast  semicircle  about  a  mile  from  the  walls,  kept  up 
an  incessant  fire  on  the  buildings,  which  were  soon  in 
flames  in  several  places.  Under  cover  of  this  tremen- 
dous discharge,  the  troops  on  all  sides  rushed  forward 
to  the  assault.  Sacken  was  twice  repulsed  by  Reynier 
from  the  Halle  suburb  on  the  Partba ;  but  at  length,  by 
the  aid  of  Langeron,  he  forced  his  waj  in,  and,  crossing 
the  bridge  in  the  face  of  two  guns  discharging  grape,  hia 
columns  rushed  down  the  main  street,  spreading  terror 
and  disuu^y  into  the  centre  of  the  city.  About  the  same 
time  Bulow,  supported  by  six  Swedish  battalions,  after 
two  repulses,  forced  from  Marmont  the  gate  of  Ilinter- 
Thor,  and  commenced  a  guerilla  warbre  with  the  French^ 
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vho  Btill  oocapied  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  side  chaf. 

of  the  Grand  Army.    Benningsen  penetrated  tin  l>arrier  ^ 
of  Gnnima  ;   Kleist  and  Wittgenstein  stormed  those  of  iSia. 
Sand  and  AVindmulilen  ;  and  Hesse  iloniburg  won  that 
of  Pegau  looking  to  the  south.    On  all  sides  the  AUied 
troops,  amidst  a  ceaseless  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
drowned  at  times  hj  the  cheers  of  the  men»  came  rushing, 
witii  the  irresistible  force  of  a  torrent  which  had  burst  its 
banks,  into  tlie  town.    At  this  moment  a  series  of  ex- 
plosions were  heard  near  the  Lindenan  gate,  wliich  sj)read 
alarm  through  the  citj.   Thej  arose  from  the  blowing  up 
of  a  number  of  powder-waggons  which  the  drivers,  de- 
spairing of  effecting  a  passage  through  the  throng,  them- 
selTes  sacrificed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.    The  panic  now  became  universal.    On  all 
sides  the  troops  in  the  town  rushed  towards  the  Lindenau 
gate,  the  sole  exit  left.    Marshal  Marmont  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  through  the  crowd,  and  he  would  have 
been  trampled  under  foot,  or  left  behind  and  madei  Mar.n.  v. 
prisoner,  but  for  some  officers  of  his  corps  who,  recog-^^;^^-, 
nising  him  in  the  tumult,  placed  him  in  their  midst,  ^^^J^^^^j^ 
hewed  a  way  through  the  throng  with  their  sabres,  andj.^''^;^'^"". 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  horse  into  the  hving  stream,  caUi.^iij, 
by  which  he  was  swept  over  to  the  other  side  of  theiv.4tto»«ii. 
bridge.^  * 

What  rendered  the  pressure  at  this  point  so  extreme, 
was  that  the  north  and  south  boulevards,  and  the  great 

•  "  J.e  (li'sordre  <^tait  partout,  L'cuoouilircinent  caune  ]>nr  ]or  voiturcs  mir 
\m  boulevards,  I'atilueuce  tie  ceux  qui  se  retimieot,  empechereut  uuciiuu  fur- 
maUon  ni  aiiean*  dt^oaitioii.  Enfla  la  torreur  empcHrte  tout  le  inondeu 
L*ou  jugera  do  sea  efflbtB  quand  on  mxira  qu*il  y  a  un  boulevard  circulairc  cntre 
la  ville  ot  Ics  faubourgs,  et  que  !ca  troupes  !»o  retiraient  Ei  la  fois  ]\ir  1<>  }Mn!l.>. 
vard  du  uord,  par  celui  du  midi,  et  par  le  milieu  de  la  ville ;  lea  trois  coluuut^^ 
ie  rewnhwaieat  ttur  la  ebausa^  de  Lindenau,  deboavh^  commone.  La  foule 
dtait  m  preaate  mir  oe  point  de  reunion  qa'ayant  pour  mon  oompta  £ut  ma 
retmite  par  los  baa  cAb^f?  du  boulovurd  jauiai3  jo  ue  pun  entrtr  sans  pocoura 
daoB  le  courant.  Deux  r.fficirr-j  flu  SS  sen  cliargercnt.  L\u\  fnij^jxt  trilnnent 
avec  »oH  aabrt  qu'il  parviut  a  faue  uu  l<^ger  vide,  et  I'autre  a^Hot  rMuni  et  \Xt4 
Ibrtenant  la  brida  do  petit  chovnl  Anba  que  je  montais,  le  jeta  dana  eetia 
aaiae  confuse  od  dana  lee  premiers  momanta  il  fiU  porti,  taat  la  foula  dtait 
oompaeto.'*— Mabmokt,  t.  299, 30a 
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CHAP.  Street  of  the  tovn,  all  of  which  vere  covered  with  troops* 
guns,  and  carriages,  met  there,  and  only  one  street  led 

18U    from  the  point  of  their  junction  to  the  bridge  of  Lincleiiau, 
Biowb^gup  ^^  iiich,  as  already  mentioned,  liad  been  mined  by  Napo- 
leon's  orders  with  a  view  to  its  being  blown  up  when  tho 
thS't^io^  *">op^  passed.    The  passage,  howerer,  was  ca- 

inUiatom.  tirelj  stoppod  by  the  desperate  struggle  which  was  going 
on  behind  to  get  across.  At  this  instant  Colonel  Mont- 
fort,  tlic  engineer  officer  charged  with  the  destruction  of 
the  bridgn,  came  up  to  Marmont  and  asked  him  which 
was  the  last  corps  that  was  to  pass  over.  Marmont 
answered,  as  well  he  mighty  that  the  confusion  was  such 
that  chance  only  would  determine  that  point  Just  then 
a  tremendous  explosion  was  heard  towards  the  bridge, 
and  its  fragments  were  seen  luirled  into  the  air.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  corporal  left  in  cliarge  of  the  mine, 
who,  when  Montfort  went  forward  to  speak  to  Marmont, 
seeing  some  Cossacks  streaming  down  into  the  meadow 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  £lstor,  concluded  that  the  last 
was  passing,  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  firing  the  train.  He  did  so 
accoi  dinglv  ;  the  explosion  took  place,  and  all  hope  of 
eiicapc  was  at  once  destroyed  to  the  troops  which  remained 
behind,  and  the  immense  multitude  of  sick  and  wounded 
which  encumbered  the  hospitals  and  private  houses.  A 
yell  of  horror  burst  from  the  dense  multitude  thus  cut  off. 
All  order  or  connuand  was  ininiediatelv  lost :  and  the  whole 
alike,  marshals,  generals,  and  private  soldiers,  ea<'h  for  him- 
i7??MlAi'.  sought  safety  as  best  they  could.  Some  threw  them- 
selves  into  the  Klster,  and  succeeded  by  swimming  in 
u/tei*'i^^  reaching  the  opposite  shore ;  but  the  great  majority  were 
41.  either  drowned  in  the  attempt,  or  in  despair  gave  it  up 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.* 

Among  those  who  plunged  in  and  were  drowned  was 
Prince  l^oniatowski,  the  heroic  Polish  general,  who  had 
just  been  made  a  marshal  of  France.  His  horse  stemmed 
the  flood,  but  fell  back  on  the  rider  as  it  was  scrambhng 
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lip  the  opposite  hank,  and  he  perished.    More  fortunate,  ceap. 

Macdonald,  liy  *^vciii  exertion,  succeeded  in  swiiiiiumtf  his  ^ 


horse  across,  and  escaped.    But  Lauriston,  Re}  nicr,  and  isi3. 
twenty  other  generals,  with  20,000  unhurt  officers  and  DtM^of 
private  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners ;  while,  either  in  the  Jijii^'*'"'' 
battle  or  the  town,  250  pieces  of  cannon  and  900  baggage- 
waggons  aod  caissons  were  taken.   The  King  of  Saxonj 
and  all  his  family  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Tictor8.iMMi*€ii' 
'J'hc  total  loss  of  the  French  in  the  three  duys  \vas  not 
less  than  G 5,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  prisoners  ; 
and  this  independent  of  the  nick  and  wounded  (22,000 
in  number)  taken  in  Leipsic  ;  and  by  the  desertion  and 
dispersion  after  the  battle,  they  were  weakened  in  all  by 
at  least  100,000  men.    That  of  the  Allies  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  at  least  as  great ;  it  amounted,  even  on  tho 
showing  of  their  official  accounts,  which  were  probably 
under  the  truth,  to  1800  generals  and  officers  and  45,000 
private  soldiers.*    At  such  and  so  terrible  a  sacrilice  of 

*  Sir  R  WtUon  sUtes  the  Ion  of  the  Alliee  in  the  three  di^  mudi  h^ier. 

*'  I  cannot  as  yet  obtain  the  return  of  Btttcher  and  the  Crowu  Prince's  losaee ; 
but  the  Aliicil  flran  l  .Vni  y,  exclusive  of  tbem,  hnf,  I  am  Batii<fiod,  been 
reduced,  Rince  the  Idih  October,  by  50,000  men.  Blucher  lost  in  the  corpe 
of  York  alone  on  the  16th  Oetoher  8000  men.  BennSngsen  telle  me  that  his 
column  elone  loet  6000  men  on  the  18th  ;  and  thet, unless  the  S  ixons  with  the 
artillery  had  coiuo  ovt  r.  ihcv  would  have  lust  mnny  inoiv." — Wii  .soN,  ii.  181. 
But  Wilson  ahvay.s  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  tbe  Allied  afiuira.  The  follow- 
ing is  tbe  accouut  of  the  lues  uf  tbe  Allies,  divided  according  to  their  respective 
iwtioiii»  as  given  in  the  offleial  retama,  eflbrding  «  jnet  criterion  of  tbe  ehere 
which  etch  had  m  the  dengen  and  honours  of  the  conflict : — 

GenfraJs.        Officerii  Priratea. 
Ruasians,   .         .         .  18  864  21,740 

PniMUUu^  ...         2  520  14,950 

AttBtrien^.        .        .  1  S99  S,000 

Sweden    •         •         •        _         ^Jl   !?? 

Total,  .         21  1798  44,990 

— /)/V  Grosae  Chroi>:i\  '..  037;  Katjsleh,  052. 

Tbe  loss  of  the  Ficncb  was  never  accurately  ascertained,  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion and  diKorgauiiMtion  of  tbe  ariny,  and  the  immenee  loMee  hy  deeorlion 
during  the  retveet  which  Immediately  followed.  But  Manhel  Marmont  says, 
thiltonthe  night  of  the  19th  there  were  only  Oil, 000  men  n'mainin^,'  to  the 
Emi)cror;  Cnthcart  makes  them  so.nOo.  >V^'  Maumont.  v.  3u1,  and  Catu- 
CABT,  346.  In  either  view  tho  loss  of  the  i'rcucb  iu  the  throe  days  must  have 
been  ebore  100,000,  for  tboy  unqueetionably  began  the  conflict  with  190,000 
men,  even  on  the  ndmission  of  their  owu  historians.  Set  Tinnxs,  xvi.  542, 
**  Dnae  hi  peewit  journ^  le  total  de  noe  foroee  a'^faU  h  190,000  hommee." 
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CHAP,  life  aDcl  happiness  vas  the  deliyerance  of  Europe  efiected  I 
According  to  his  usual  system  of  laying  the  blame  every- 


I8ia  Yfhere  but  on  hiaisclf,  Napoleon,  in  the  bulN^tin  of  tlie 
battle,  ascribed  the  whole  disaster  to  the  coipoial  who 
JThiiM.xvi.  blew  up  the  brid^^e  :  but  it  is  evident,  that  when  the 
Mann  v!  throng  vas  such  that  Marshal  Marmont  and  his  horse 
Lond.  iri,  were  carried  along  by  it  without  touching  the  ground,  and 
"^iiS ;  20,000  men,  with  200  <:\\us  and  900  carriages,  remained 
4^"' Vmir  ^^^^^  ^^^^'»  ^^^^^       enemy's  advanced  posts  tiiun- 

derinsj  in  close  pursuit,  that  minister  event  only  accelerated 
234.  '  the  iinal  catastrophe  by  a  few  minutes,  without  m  any 
sensible  degree  augmenting  it.' 
^  At  two  o'clock^  the  firing  having  ceased  at  all  i)  ints^  and 
Kntiy  orthothe  whole  troops  in  the  town  laid  down  their  arms,  the 
Allied  sovcroi.izns  and  generals  made  their  triunipliaul  en- 
f2J2jj"***  try  into  Lcipsic,  and  met  in  the  great  square  of  that  city. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia  entered 
from  the  south,  accompanied  by  Lord  Oathcart^  Sir  George 
Oathcart^  Sir  R.  Wilson,  and  the  whole  suite  of  both 
soTereigns.  Marshal  Blucher  came  up  from  the  north, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  had  rendered 
such  essential  service  during  the  last  few  days  ;  the  Crown 
Prince  was  followed  by  six  Swedish  regiments,  whom  he 
had,  by  forced  marches,  brought  up  on  the  last  day  for 
the  triumph,  though  he  had  kept  them  back  during  the 
desperate  struggles  which  preceded  it.  No  words  can 
describe  the  Ik  art-stirring  scene  which  ensued,  when  the 
sovereiuTis  and  mai-shals  met  after  so  desjierate  a  contest, 
and  mutually  saluted  each  other  as  victors.  It  reahsed 
"all  the  magnificence  which  Eastern  imagination  had 
Gonceired,  and  all  the  visions  of  chivalrous  glory  which 
Western  genius  had  portrayed.     The  city  resounded 

*  This  it  hoawtij  •dmitted  by  Bmou  Odetolm,  who  wm  on  ilio  Superor** 
■Uff,  and  croiod  over  with  him.    "  Du  roate,  ceux  qui  furtnt  coitft^i  nraient 

nt*'tnc  fomh/s  enfvc  Ir.^  }n'ilitg  iff  rcimcml .  Sunscct  ticcidciit,  l  iniix'-^-'iljilito  tie 
■ortir  avitnmevl  que  p<tr  I'itroit  jHUtmy  d'nne  i^ttih-  jHH-tf.  l.-s  cut  ogHloinont 
UvHo  MUt  Alli6s,  qui  avaieut  toute  fiiciiiU;  iMUtter  TElhter  «ur  d'auirea 
pointa.'*'--O0iLnisv,  il  41. 
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with  acclamations;  handkerchiefs  vaTed  from  ereiy  gbap. 
window,  and  merrj chimes  rang  from  evcrj  steeple;  while 


tears,  more  eloquent  than  words,  rolling  over  almost  every  Mia. 
cheek,  told  that  the  tyrant  waai  struck  down,  and  Germany 
delivered."    No  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  surprisiuglj  little 
of  disorder,  sullied  the  triumph  of  the  victors.*  Alex- 
ander receiyed  the  captive  princes  and  generals  with  his 
wonted  courtesy;  to  Marshal  Lauriston  in  particular,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate  daring  his  embassy  at  St 
l*etersbiir<r,  lie  evinced  marked  attention.    Though  well 
aware  of  the  more  than  dubious  conduct  of  the  Crown 
Prince  during  the  war,  he  was  too  practised  a  dissembler 
to  let  it  appear  in  his  manner.    To  the  King  of  Saxony 
alone  he  showed  a  cold  and  reputsive  demeanour ;  he  con- 1  LoD<i.  173, 
sidered  him  as  having  been  guilty,  not  only  of  political    \^]^^ . 
chani;o,  but  personal  breach  of  faith.'    It  was  then  that  iJj^J^T^ 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  withdrawing  from  these  scenes  . 
conquest  and  triuinpli,  repaired  jigain  to  the  field  of  battle,  sig-eii; 
and,  seated  on  a  stone  on  the  Thonberg,  wrote  that  me-  Si^  ^ 
morable  despatch!  which  soon  thrilled  every  heart  in 

*  "  To  the  credit  of  the  Allies  it  mw^i  be  ntfttcd  that  thoy  wero  guilty  of  very 
fcvr  excesses,  and  none  in  the  city  it^ielf.  They  are  entitled  to  much  admira- 
tkm  for  llMdr  InuBMiity.  Tvty  few  of  the  ODomy  w«re  put  to  the  bftyonet 
As  I  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered,  I  immediately  went  up  to  the  King  of 

Saxony,  and  assured  him  that  protect im  ordrrffl  fnr  tfio  inhabitants,  and 
I  garo  a  Russian  cumpany  as  a  guard  foe  hiuiiitiU.  Ue  soeuied  much  affected." — 
WiLSOir,  iL  176. 

t  "  Leipsto,  October  10, 1 813. 

"  Mt  Lord, — Europ<^  at  length  approaches  her  doliveruncc,  nnd  England 
mny  triumphantly  lo<ik  forward  to  reap  that  glory  lior  lun'xaaij'led  and  htcady 
efforts  in  the  common  cause  so  justly  entitle  her  to  rccciva  I  wish  it  had 
faUen  to  the  lot  of  en  abler  pen  to  detail  to  jonr  Lordship  the  glotioot  erente 
of  the  1a»t  two  days;  but  in  endeaTooring  to  state  the  maiu  facti<,  and  to  aeod 
them  oil'  witliout  a  moment's  delay,  I  ftliall  beet  do  mjr  duty,  postponing  more 
detailed  accounts  until  a  fresh  opportunity. 

"  The  Tictory  of  General  Blucher  on  the  1 6th  has  been  followed  by  a  com- 
plete and  aignal  victoiy  on  the  18th  by  the  whole  of  the  combined  foroea  orer 
the  army  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  nri<!:hV<ourhoodof  Lcipsic.  The  collective  loss 
of  abovo  100  pieces  of  cannon.  tiii,(M)0  nicn,  nn  immense  number  of  prisoners — 
the  det^rliuu  of  the  whole  of  the  8axon  army,  also  of  the  Bavarian  and  Wir- 
temberg  troop^  eonetstiog  of  erttUeiy,  ceveliy,  end  infantry— many  genmali^ 
among  whom  are  Keyni^r.  Vullery,  Brune,  Bertrand,  and  Lauriston,—  are  some 
of  the  first  fruits  of  this  glorious  day.  The  capture  by  jv^ntdt  of  the  town  of 
Leip&ic  this  momiug— the  magauoes,  artillery,  and  stores  of  the  place,  with  the 
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CHAP.  Great  Britain,  and,  translated  into  every  civilised  tongue, 
^    made  the  world  ring  from  side  to  side. 


isia.      While  these  e?eQts  were  passing  in  Leipsic»  the  French 


6!^ 

Deplorable 


army,  sad  and  dejected,  was  moving  towards  Markrann- 
F^ildl     stadt,  where  Napoleon  passed  the  night  Marmont  joined 
gr*^  him  there,  and  found  liim  "  uuicli  depressed,  as  well  he 
todM      might  be.    Durinij  the  short  space  of  two  months  an  im- 
menso  army  of  450,000  men  had  melted  away  in  his 

King  of  S«zony»  all  his  court,  the  garrison  and  rearguard  of  the  Frendi  annj  — 
all  the  enemy's  wounded,  the  number  of  which  exceeds  3ti,000 — the  narro  .v 
escape  of  BuonapMrte,  who  fled  from  Leipsic  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Allies  enter- 
ing at  elevni— the  compl«te  dinwU  of  the  Franoh  trmy,  who  are  endeevoming 
toeecepe  in  all  directioni*  and  whotre  still  surrounded, — are  the  next  subjeeM 
of  exultation.  In  furthrr  results  your  Lordsliip  c;in  best  receive  it  fiMOi  an 
ncennut  of  our  military  situiitiou.  it  will  bo  my  eudeavourto  give  as  succinct 
aa  account  as  I  am  uble,  Unit,  of  the  general  and  combined  operations  deter- 
miaed  npoD  by  the  Gnuad  Axmj ;  and,  aeooiidly»  to  describe  what  immediate]  j 
eame  under  my  own  obeenration,  namely*  the  movementa  of  the  Prince  Rojal 
and  General  Blucher'g. 

«  My  previous  despatches  have  detailed  the  positions  of  the  Allied  armioe 
up  to  tho  IMi  It  iMviog  been  atwoonced  by  Prince  SchwaiiHnberg  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  their  majesttet  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  renew  the  altadc 
iipon  the  enemy  on  the  18th,  the  Armies  of  the  Nortli  and  Silesia  were  directed 
to  approach,  and  the  foHowiag  geueral  disposition)*  were  made.    To  make  them 
intelligible  to  your  Lordship,  i  mu«t  preiuitie  that  the  attack  on  the  Itith  by 
the  Onmd  Army  ocottrred  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  LiebertwoUtwitB.  The 
country  around  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  oandry  movomeuts,  a  very 
guinary  and  hard  contest  occurred  with  that  arm  and  the  artillery,  com] 
in  number  600  piecea  between  the  opposing  armies.   Two  solitary  building, 
whfeh  the  enemy  had  oocnpied  with  aeveral  battaliona  of  ii^tiy,  and  vriiich 
formed  nearly  the  centre  of  their  pontion  at  Frobethcyday  were  attached  by  Uio 
RuR  ian  infantry  of  the  1st  corps,  and,  after  several  repulses,  carried  Avith 
amazing  rn.rnfi!^e     Tht^  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  under  Murat  was  then 
brought  forward.    I  hey  made  a  very  desperate  push  at  the  centre  of  the  Allieii 
poaitioa,  whidi  for  a  abort  period  fhey  aocoeeded  in  carrying.   To  oppose  tbie 
powerful  cavalry,  six  regiments  of  Austrian  cuirassiers  charged  in  column. 
Nothing  could  exceed  either  the  skill  nr  the  desperate  bravery  of  the  move- 
ment; they  overthrew  all  before  them,  destroying,  1  am  told,  whole  regiments ; 
and  retunied  to  their  ground  with  many  prisonen^  having  left  700  dragoons 
within  the  enemy's  liod  Soth  armies  remained  nearly  upon  tiie  ground  on 
which  the  action  had  commenced.    Many  ofBcerswere  killed  or  wounded;  and 
General  Latour  Maubourg,  who  enmrnanded  the  euemy'a  cavalxy  under  Murat, 
lost  his  leg ;  aud  each  lost  ueurly  2j,U00  men. 

**  The  following  dicpodtioaa  were  made  for  the  attaeh  on  the  18th.  Kapo- 
leim'a  army  waa  atationed  ou  that  day  nearly  as  follows :  The  Sth,  2d,  and  5tli 

cv-^rps  nnd-r  Murat,  in  and  arotnid  Conncwitz;  his  right  commanded  by  Prince 
Fouuitowtoki,  at  that  viUage;  his  centre  under  Victor  at  Pi ob^theyda ;  the  lot  t 
under  Lanriaton  at  Sltttterita,  The  Guards  occupied  tlie  Thonbeig,  where 
Ni^toleon  waa  In  peieon.    Ney»  in  person  waa  with  Buonaparte ;  Oodinot 
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hands.    This  was  the  second  time  during  a  year  that  this  chap. 
had  been  presented  to  the  world — a  spectacle  of  destruc-  ^ 
tion  of  whifh  modern  times  heretofore  had  presented  no  wia^ 
example.    Tliere  remained  to  him  60,000  men,  composed 
partly  of  the  Guard,  partly  of  the  corps  of  cavalry  which 
had  passed  the  bridge  and  defile  of  LindeDau,  in  the  night 
and  daring  the  18th,  together  with  the  corps  of  Bertrand. 
These  were  the  only  forces  that  could  he  cuiicd  regular,  on 

■upported  Poniatowaki  with  la  Jenne  Garde  ;  .ind  Mortief  wb«  charced  with 
the  care  of  Leipsic.  Nonr,  as  to  the  diapotiitioaii  aud  orders  oi  the  Grand 
Artaj:  The  fitst  colmnii,  under  Barelay  de  Tolly,  compoaed  of  WittgenateiD's, 
Kleist'a,  and  Ziethen'a  corps,  and  the  Russian  and  Prxiaaian  Quardt,  were  tu 
advance  to  the  hcighta  of  Wachau.  The  second  column,  under  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Hesse  Houibu(;g,  a  most  gallant  and  distinguished  officer,  composed 
of  tho  diviiioin  Biandti,  Aloia  LiditeDSteiii,  and  WeiBBenwoVy  wltk  Omonl 
Noatlte  In  teMrve,  nud  also  Colloredo,  iras  to  mardi  on  Dolitz,  in  •  direei  Una 
to  fonnewitz.  T!i«  third  column,  tinder  Bcnuin.sgcn,  with  the  corps  of  Klenau 
and  Ziethen,  was  at  Hulzhausen,  ami  wiw  to  act  nctordin^'  to  circumstances. 

"  While  the  Qraud  Army  was  to  commeuco  their  attack  ou  the  morning  of  tiie 
18th,  Itoin  three  diffnront  points  of  aaeembly,  on  the  prind|Ml  Tillages  sitoated 
npon  the  great  road  leading  to  Leipsic,  the  Armies  of  the  North  and  Silesia 
were  jointly  to  attack  the  line  of  the  Sualo  and  the  enemy's  position  alonj;  the 
Partha  toaU.  General  Blucher  gave  to  the  Prince  Hoyal  of  iSwedcn  80,000 
men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery;  and  with  this  formidablo  xmnfoveatnenl 
the  Northoni  Amy  was  to  attack  from  tho  heights  of  Tnioha,  while  Cteneral 
Blucher  was  to  retiiin  h'm  position  before  T.eipsic,  and  ti«e  his  utmost  efforts 
U)  pain  po-sesHion  of  tho  place.  In  the  event  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
forces  beiug  uarried  against  either  of  the  armies,  tiiey  were  reciprocally  to 
support  each  other,  and  concert  farther  mofemsnta.  That  part  of  the  enemy's 
force  which  for  some  time  had  heen  (qppoeed  to  the  Piinca  Royal  of  Sweden 
and  General  Blucher,  had  taken  up  a  very  good  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Partha,  having  its  right  at  the  strong  point  of  Taucha  and  its  left  towards 
Leipaio. 

"  To  force  the  enemy'a  light  and  obtain  possennon  of  Taucha  was  the  first 

operation  of  the  Prince  Royal's  army.  The  r  orp-  of  Russians,  under  General 
Winzingerodo,  and  thr  Pnissians,  under  (Jenerai  Bulow,  were  destined  for  this 
purpose;  aud  the  dweduh  army  were  directed  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river 
at  floflsn  and  Moekau.  The  passage  was  eflbeksd  without  mudi  opposition. 
General  Winzingerods  took  about  8000  prisonsra  at  Taucha,  and  seven  guns  ; 
Find  General  Bhicher  pnt  his  army  in  motion  as  floon  ».«  he  found  the  Grand 
Army  engaged  veiy  hotly  in  the  ueighUmrhood  of  the  villages  of  Prohstheyda 
an4  StOtterits;  The  infantry  of  the  Prinee  Royal's  simy  had  not  tims  to  maka 
their  prescribed  flank  movsmsnt  bafora  ths  enemy's  inlantry  had  abandoned 
the  line  of  the  river,  and  retired  over  the  plain  in  line  an<l  column  towards 
Leipsic,  occupying  SeHersliausen,  P)iunsd<  rf.  nnd  Sclionfeld  in  -trength,  to  pro- 
tect their  retreat.  A  very  heavy  caanonading  aud  dome  bniiuiut  perfurmauces 
of  Wiaaiogaroda'a  oavalzy  marked  ehi^y  here  ths  events  of  ths  day,  except 
tt>ward8  the  cloee,  when  General  Count  Langeron,  who  had  eresisd  ths  river 
and  attaoksd  th*  viUags  of  8ohtf olald,  met  with  oonsidBrabls  rHistanoSj  and 
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CHAP,  whom  he  could  reckon.  Those  who  left  Leipsic  on  the 
^  19th  when  the  cncnij  ^vcrc  entering  the  town  hud  no 
longer  anj  consistence  or  organisation.  The  troops  which 
we  commanded  had  had  their  discipline  so  completely  dis- 
solved bj  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  thej  had  en- 
dured, that  thej  abandoned  themselTes  without  restnuDt 
to  every  excess.  The  impossibility  of  making  any  i  iHrular 
distribution  of  provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  the  men, 

at  first  was  not  able  to  force  his  wnj.  He,  however,  tonic  it,  Lut  was  driven 
out,  when  the  most  positive  orders  were  Hent  him  by  (icntsml  lUucher,  to  re- 
oooup7  ii  «t  the  point  of  the  bayonet*  which  he  aocomplisbed  before  daHc 

**  Some  Prussian  battalions  of  Ganeral  Bulow'e  corps  wera  vamly  «Dgaged 
alito  at  raiiiisdurf,  and  tlio  enemy  were  retii  iutr  frotn  it,  when  the  Prince  Royal 
directed  the  rockft-brig«de,  undtr  Captiiin  Hcpne,  to  form  on  the  left  of  a 
Russian  buttery,  uud  open  upon  the  culuuius  retiring.  Congreve's  formidable 
Weapon  had  aoeompliibed  the  point  of  partlyeing  a  aolid  aqnaiw  of  in- 
fantry, which  after  our  lire  delivered  themsclvea  tap  as  if  panic-struck,  when 
that  (Tdllant  and  accompliy'hed  officer,  Capiaiu  Bogue,  of  the  British  al 
Artillery,  alike  an  ornament  to  his  profession  and  a  loss  to  hit$  friends,  received 
a  wound  in  the  head  which  deprived  the  comitry  of  his  services.  Lioateoant 
Stnngwaya  aoooeeded  in  the  conraund  of  the  brigade,  and  reodved  tbo 
Prince  Royal's  thanlcs  through  me  for  the  Mrricea  they  had  rendered.  I  had 
great  KatisfncnoTi  in  witnef^^inp  and  heinpj  present  most  of  the  daj  with  thb 
valuable  curpe,  which  did  most  eztraordinaiy  service. 

"  During  die  notion  22  gona  of  Saxon  aitiUery  joined  ua  iltem  ttw  mmj, 
and  two  WeatpbaUan  regimenta  of  hunars  and  two  battalnma  of  Saauma.  The 
former  were  op[»ortunely  ina<lo  use  of  in  Uie  instant  against  the  enemy,  as 
our  ammunition  nnd  artillery  wixs  not  all  fons'ard.  The  Prince  Royal  ad- 
drezised  the  latter  by  an  offer  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  which  they  to  a 
man  aeoopted. 

"The  oommoniealaoa  being  immediately  established  between  tiia  gnnd 

attack  and  that  of  theao  two  armies,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantiue,  General  Pla- 
tntt',  Milaradowitch,  and  otlier  officers  of  di.-<tinctinn  joined  the  Prince  Royal, 
cummunicating  the  events  which  had  occurred  in  that  direcLiun.  It  aeifuiH 
tho  moat  desperal*  fnalatanca  waa  made  by  the  enemy  at  Frobatbeyda»  StSi* 
terits,  and  Connewiti;  bat  the  diffefoat  columns  bearing  on  those  points haT> 
ing  at  length  rome  up,  they  carried  everything  before  them— Cleueral  Ben- 
Btngscn  taking  the  villager  on  the  right  bank  oi  the  Kentchoe,  and  General 
Giulay  manceuveriiig  25,000  Austrians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Klater.  General 
Thielmm  and  Prinoa  Aloia  Uehtenatein  moved  upon  the  aamo  river ;  and  the 
reaolt  of  the  day  was  that  the  enemy  lost  above  40,000  men  in  killed  and 
wotinded.  65  pieces  of  artillery,  and  17  b:itt<ilions  of  (  h  rrnan  inf;uitr>',  with  all 
their  statf  and  generalf>,  which  came  over  in  mass  diiring  tho  action.  The 
armiea  remained  upon  the  giound  wbiofa  they  had  ao  bravely  conquered  thia 
night  Tho  Prinoe  Royal  had  bhi  bivonao  at  FlMtnadoif,  QaiMral  Blueber  al 
Wittcrost,  and  the  Emperor  and  King  at  Rod.u 

"  About  the  close  of  the  day.  as  it  was  understood  the  enemy  were  retirini?  by 
Weissenfels  and  Naumburg,  General  Blucher  received  an  order  from  the  King 
of  Pniaaia  to  dota^  in  tktt  diraotion.  Tho  movamant  of  the  Prinoe  Boyal 
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aflforded  too  complete  a  justification  of  these  disorders.  cnAF. 

Every  one  ocdipu d  himself  exclusively  \vitli  the  care  of 
self-prcscrvatioii ;  and  as  the  military  spirit  was  extinct  isi3. 
amoug  them,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the  most  woeful 
depression,  the  most  thorough  disgust  at  tlic  service, 
eTeij  one  at  a  little  distance  from  the  standards  threw 
away  his  arms,  and  marched  with  a  stick  in  his  hand. 
Out  of  60,000  men  who  remained,  20,0 UO  moved  on  in 
this  maimer,  in  little  bodies  of  eiirht  or  ton  each,  who 
roamed  over  the  country  on  cither  side  of  the  road  in 
quest  of  food,  and  covered  it  at  night  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  disorderly  fires.    These  soldiers  received  from ,  ^ 
the  army  a  name  become  historical ;  they  called  them  sos,  m 
*  fncoteurs/  seekers  of  food."  * 

having  completely  precluded  the  rt-trc-it  on  Wittenberg,  that  iipnn  Ktfurth 
had  luug  ttiuce  b«en  lost  to  ihcm,  the  line  of  the  Saale  alone  remains.  And 
w  their  fkn\t»  «id  mr  will  be  operated  upon  during  tlieir  mardi,  it  is  diffl' 
cult  to  my  with  what  portion  of  their  annj  they  may  get  to  the  Rhine. 

'*  Thirt  morning  the  town  of  J^eipsie  \va.««  attacked  and  carried  after  a  ahort 
re.-' .tiTiro  Viy  the  armie»  of  Blucher,  the  Prince  Roynl,  Rt'nningsen,  and  the 
Gnrnd  Army.  Marmont  and  Macdouald  cummuoded  in  the  town.  They, 
wtth*Avget«eu  aad  Victor,  only  eeoaped  with  »  niMll  cceort.  Th^  X^ieBtiN 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  each  heading  their  roepoctiTO 
troopB,  ent^'fcd  the  town  at  diflercnt  points,  and  met  in  the  gn-at  square. 
The  acolamationa  and  rejoicings  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  (!•■  cribed.  Hiuid- 
keidiielh  waving  from  the  windowi,  hands  demcRNa  in  applause,  and,  lastly, 
but  meet  forcible,  tears  rolling  Ironn  the  eyee,  marked  the  delightful  em  of  the 
delivery  of  the  world  from  the  tyranny  of  a  dc?pot  to  be  nt  liand.  Tlie  moment 
waM  too  delicious  to  an  Englishmau  to  describe.  I  coofees  myaelf  unequal  to 
it,  and  duim  ytmr  Lordship's  indulgence. 

**  The  mnltiplieitj  of  brilliaBt  aehiefemeote,  the  impoambiUly  of  doiog 
justice  to  the  prowess  that  has  been  displayed,  the  boldness  of  the  conception 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  Prinr-*  Si  hwartzonbcrg,  nn'l  the  other  experienced 
leaderr«,  together  with  the  shuituchji  of  the  time  uUuwtd  for  making  up  this 
despatch,  will  plead,  I  hope,  an  excoee  for  my  not  sending  you  an  accurate  w 
perfect  detail,  which  I  hope,  however,  to  do  herafter.  I  send  this  despatch 
by  my  aide-de-camp  Mr  James,  who  has  been  distinguished  for  his  services  since 
he  has  been  with  this  army,  and  will  bo  able  to  give  your  Lorrlship  all  further 
particulars. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  Chas.  Stkwakt,  Lt.  Gml." 

This  vi  ry  interesUug  deiipatch  for  the  most  ^rt  appeared  in  the  public 
newsija{>cni,  but  many  passages  wer»  omitted  which  are  now  supplied  from 
the  original  draft  in  the  Londonderry  Papers.   A  copy  wae  intrusted  to  Mr 

Jolly,  a  Prussian  gentleman  connected  with  Knglanil,  who,  at  great  personal 
ri.sk,  carried  it  through  Gennany  and  Holland,  and  in  an  o]K'n  boat  to  London, 
where  be  arrive«l  on  the  27th  October — au  iuuredibly  abort  apace  uf  timo  at 
that  period*  "  The  original,'*  says  Lord  Lcndondcn^,  **  ss  above  gjven,  was 
written  en  a  ahm$  on  tkejtdd  of  battle.**— MS.  Londonderry  Pafen. 
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CBAP.      The  Allied  army  underwent  a  great  dislocation  after 

^     tlic  battle  of  Lci})jsic.    Bernadotte,  with  the  Army  of  the 
laia.    North,  was  to  move  bj  Cassel  towards  Hamburg,  to  watcli 
New^««rtri-       powerful  army,  35,000  strong,  which  Davoust  coin- 
tiSf^AiiM  which  it  was  of  great  importanco 

MiniM.  to  prevent  getting  back  to  the  Rhine.  Benningsen  waa 
despatched  down  the  Elbe  by  Magdeburg  to  the  same 
point.  Klenau  was  detached  towards  Dresden,  to  aid  in 
the  blockade  of  St  Cyr,  wlio,  with  an  equal  force,  lay 
in  tliat  fortress,  and  was  soon  expected  to  surrender. 
Blucher,  with  the  corps  of  Langeron  and  Sacken,  and  a 
laige  body  of  Oossacka  under  Platoff,  was  chai^ged  with 
the  pursuit  of  Napoleon  on  the  road  to  Mayence,  and 
lie  effected  tlie  passage  of  the  Elstcr,  below^  Leipsic,  on 
the  20th.  DTork,  by  crossing  at  Halle,  had  already 
preceded  him;  Giulay,  with  his  Austrians,  moved  by 
Pegau  on  Naumburg ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Grand 
Army  remained  in  Leipsic,  reposing  itself,  restoring 
order  in  that  city,  and  burying  the  dead  in  its  environs, 
a  task  of  no  small  labour,  for  above  20,000  corpses  of 
all  uatiuiis  encumbered  the  ground  and  spread  a  pes- 
tilential air  around.  These  movements,  in  particular 
that  of  Bernadotte,  to  whose  headquarters  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  continued  attached,  were  dictated  even  more  by 
political  than  military  considerations.  The  backward^ 
iicss  of  the  Crown  I'riiicc  in  bringing  up  liis  troops,  espe- 
cially the  Swedes,  during  the  preceding  eventful  cam- 
paign, was  well  known  at  headquarters,  and  as  much  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  as  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart*  But  he 
was  too  important  a  person  in  the  confederacy  for  his 
aid  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  sovereigns,  therefore, 
took  the  wise  part  of  dissembhng  in  the  mean  time,  and 

•  "The  Crowu  Trince  was  still  at  Lei[>t>ic  when  I  went  uwaj,  Urft«>ed  like  an 
op«ra*iiiMC«r.  Stewart  !a  outrageous  with  him :  ho  aays  bo  oot  only  did 
nothing,  but  av<ndod  doing  anything,  although  he  might,  by  co-operatiog 
with  Blocbor,  haTO  erashod  a  great  part  of  the  enemy's  forces."—  Wilson, 
a.  180. 
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doing  notbing  vhich  miglit  evince  a  distrust  in  his  sin-  cbap. 

ceritj.    They  <ravc  him,  accordingly,  the  command  of  the  ^ 


powerful  army  destined  to  observe  and  blockade  DaToust,  w*** 
in  which  duty,  as  it  concerned  his  own  immediate  in-  4497^''; 
tcrests,  it  was  not  likely  he  would  be  deficient.  This^^^jjJ* 
direction  of  his  forces  was  highly  agreeable  to  Bemadotte,^«j»jj^^i 
vho,  bj  his  own  confession,  felt  himself  not  unnaturally 
in  a  false  position,  distracted  between  his  attachment  LoLl  147; 
to  the  land  of  Iiis  birth  and  his  hopes  of  ascending  itsae?.* 
throne,  uikI  his  duties  to  that  of  liis  adoption.'  * 

The  retreat  of  the  French  army  to  the  Rhine  was 
attended  bj  disorganisation  as  complete,  and  losses  as  ^!^n!Sou9 
great  while  it  lasted,  as  that  from  Moscow  had  been.S^1^ 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  disorder  and  confusion  whicli  ^^f^ 
everywhere  prevailed,  and  which  soon  came  to  i'^^^^'t^UJjiJi^, 
the  Guards  and  corps-d' elite  cavalry  themselves.  The 
Emperor,  wiio  stuod  a  few  days  afterwards  at  a  window 
in  Erfurth  to  see  the  troops  passing  through,  said  to 
those  around  him,  "  Now,  only  see  what  a  set  they  are — 
tbej  are  going  headlong  to  the  devil — I  shall  lose  eighty 
thousand  men  from  this  to  the  Rhine  in  this  manner." 
IJc  never  abated,  liowever.  in  his  self-confidencc,  and  im- 
mediately added,  "  IIowi  v(  i\  buLwcen  the  Rhine  and  this, 
I  shall  have  two  huudrcd  and  fifty  thousand  men  in 
spring."  Meanwhile,  as  the  great  road  to  the  Rhine  had 
been  cut  by  Giidaj's  march  on  Naumburg,  the  army,  to 
gain  the  Freibui^  road  to  Erfurth,  crossed  the  Saale  at 
Weissenfols,  and  rolled  incessantly  on,  horse,  foot,  and 
cannon  tuniultuously  together,  like  a  torrent  which  had 
broken  its  bounds.  The  officers,  despairini:  of  tlie  j)ossi- 
bility  of  doing  so,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  preserving 
order,  and,  like  the  rest^  thought  only  of  self-preservation. 
Prisoners  were  taken  in  great  numbers  bj  the  Cossacks 

•  **TLe  Prioce  Royal  lost  no  time  in  ri!::ttinn:  Lcip«^ic,  and  mored  in  tbe 
direction  of  Hamburg.  Tlio  fact  in,  that  at  Leipsic  be  was  in  a  false  position. 
The  tighi  of  every  dead  body,  of  every  wouuded  man,  of  every  French 
priaonar,  fttvakencd  in  Ui«  bremt  the  tnott  cruel  toeUiDf/C'^Memaim  de  Ckmrt€9 
Jeam,  iL  tOO. 
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cEAp.  and  Allied  cayalrj,  almost  without  resistance,  as  the  men 
had  for  the  most  part  thrown  awaj  their  arms  whenever 
1815.    they  came  up  with  them,  which,  ho\?ever,  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  French  retreat,  was  not  very  often.    A  thousjuid 
Oci.2i,     strag^rlcrs  were  in  this  manner  captured  by  the  Prussian 
hussars  of  Blucher,  at  the  passage  of  the  Unstrut  at  ]  Vci- 
buig;  and  the  same  daj  Bertrand's  corps»  at  the  dehie  of 
Kosen,  sustained  a  severe  action  to  preyent  the  advance 
of  Ginlaj  bj  it,  upon  the  flank  of  the  retreating  army. 
OeuS2aiid  Somc  dcgi'ec  of  order  was  restored  during  a  rest  of  two 
^         days  at  Erfnrth,  in  which  the  Emperor  dictated  the  bul- 
letin giving  the  account  of  the  battle;  but  when  the  march 
was  resumed  on  the  24th,  the  disorder  returned  with 
more  fury  than  ever.    Two  thousand  men  and  twenty- 
four  guns  were  taken  at  Gotha.  At  Eisenach,  Blucher,  who 
had  hitherto  alone  followed  the  French  army  on  the  main 
'  Sir  cba»,  road,  tunied  off  towards  Coblentz  ;  and  the  Grand  Army, 
L^iUcIJJo.  which  had  as  yet  been  advancing  along  the  lateral  chaussdo 
S7^i»i3**'      >^(?itz  and  Jena,  took  up  the  pursuit  and  continued  it 
??n-VauIl^'  ^^^"^^      ^^S^^  troops  through  the  Thuringian  Forest.  It 
ciAh%6'^^'  was  hard  to  say  in  the  last  days  of  the  retreat  wheth^ 
866;  Thi^  the  army  was  not  melting  away  as  fast  as  it  had  done 
64&.^   in  retiring  from  the  Beresina  from  the  severity  of  the 
Russian  winter.* 

The  (luiiixls  and  cuirassiers,  Lowever,  pieserved  some 
Buttle  of    degree  of  consistency,  and  the  artillery  was,  considering 
reueat  of    tho  hardship  they  had  undergone,  in  a  surprising  state  of 
^IS^^at  fi^i^ng^h  and  efficiency.    The  power  of  this  arm,  joined 
to  the  intrepidity  of  the  Old  Guard  and  the  vigour  of  the 
cuirassiers,  enahled  the  Emperor  to  force  his  way  on  the 
30th  October  through  the  Austro-Bavarian  army,  which, 
advancing  from  the  banks  of  the  Inn  to  those  of  the 
Main,  endeavoured  at  Ilanau  to  bar  his  retreat,  and  cast 
one  last  and  expiring  ray  of  glory  over  a  period  of  such 
disaster.    A  thousand  additional  men,  however,  were 
lost  in  that  hard-fought  battle,  though  the  AlUes  lost 
8000.    The  retreat  continued  without  interruption  to 
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the  Ebine.  On  the  Ist  NoTember  the  red  domes  und  chap. 
steeples  of  Majence  aj^peared  in  view,  and  the  army,  sad 


aud  dejected,  defiled  across  the  bridge,  over  Avbich  they  I8i3w 
had  s(j  often  passed  to  cany  desolation  and  oppression 
into  Germany.    Not  more  than  4U,UUU  men,  lu  military 
array,  crossed  the  bridge,  followed  by  a  crowd,  about 
half  as  much  more,  of  stragglers  and  unarmed  men. 
Twenty  thousand  men  had  joined  them  during  the  re- 
treat, but  as  many  had  been  lost  by  fatigae,  desertion, 
and  the  sword  of  the  enemy.    Tliis  was  all  that  re- 
mained of  400,000,  who  with  Napoleon  had  commenced 
the  campaign  two  months  before.     History  presents  no 
example  of  so  terrible  a  discomfiture  of  so  great  a  host,  ^'jf^f^* 
under  circamstances  when  no  perversion  of  ingenuity  jj::]'^p^''^> 
could  ascribe  it  to  aocidental  circumstances,  or  the  se-n.4Vi;  °' 
verity  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  cause  but  military  j»o"Wi!"* 
defeat.* 

Stupendous  as  these  events  were,  they  were  not  the  ^ 
only  results  which  followed  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Its 
effects  on  the  beleagured  fortresses  on  the  £ibe,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Tistula^  were  not  less  important  Napoleon,  ^"^Ta'^o 
though  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  when  it  was  too  late, 
had  not  been  unmindful  of  these  iniportant  strongholds 
and  their  j)owerful  garri.sons.  In  the  night  of  the  18th 
October  he  dictated  orders  to  the  commanders  of  these 
garrisons  to  join  together,  aud  endeavour,  in  a  united 
mass,  to  force  their  way  to  the  Rhine.  The  Grand  Park, 
from  which,  as  already  mentioned,  Blucher's  advance  had 
separated  the  Grand  Army,  was  ordered  to  make  the 
best  of  its  way  back  to  Torgau.  St  Cyr,  at  Dresden,  who 
was  at  the  Jiead  of  35,000  men,  of  whom  20,000  might 
be  efficient,  was  directed  to  issue  from  that  place  with 
his  whole  troops^  force  his  way  to  Torgau,  take  up  its 
garrison,  and  with  it  and  the  Grand  Park  proceed  to 
Wittenberg,  and  thence  to  Magdeburg^;  and,  with  the 
accumulated  force  of  all  these  garrison  s  and  such  of  those 
on  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  as  could  join  them,  move 
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CHAP,  towards  Hamburg.  Davoiist  had  orders  to  meet  them 
^  half  way;  and  with  thia  united  host  thej  were  to  re-enter 
181S.   France  bj  the  way  of  Wesel,  at  the  head,  it  was  hoped, 

of  120,000  men.    This  comprehensive  plan,  which  would 
have  more  than  doubled  the  efficient  force  at  tlie  disposal 
of  the  French  Emperor,  and  rendered  the  frontier  of  tlic 
iihine  altogether  impregnable,  was  of  easy  execution,  and 
would  unquestionably  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been 
attempted  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  when  Napoleon 
was  at  hand  to  give  it  assistance ;  for  the  blockading 
forces  of  these  fortresses  were  mostly  landwehr,  incapable 
of  operations  in  the  open  field  :  but.  attempted  immedi- 
ately alter  that  event,  and  wlien  any  such  combined  ope- 
ration of  distant  garrisons  seemed  hopeless,  it  entirely 
failed.    St  Cyr  tried  to  commence  it,  and  with  half  the 
Not.  e.    garrison  of  Dresden  broke  through  the  first  echelon  of  the 
blockading  force  and  advanced  half  way  to  Torgau.  But 
when  he  arrived  there  he  did  not  meet  either  a  force  or 
any  messenger  repirding  it,  which  he  expected  from  the 
latter  fortress.     The  enemy's  troops  around  him  were 
hourly  increasing  ;  and,  fearful  that,  if  ho  continued  his 
etil'^r  advance  farther,  he  would  sacrifice  his  own  men  and 
247^^^'/'  lose  Dresden  without  any  advantage,  he  retraced  bis 
^•m;   8*<^P*        re-entered  the  Saxon  capital.    This  put  an 
n  ronT**  ^^^^^  whole  project ;  and  the  garrisons  in  all  the 

ii5t»  iiiio.  fortresses,  in  silent  despair,  remained  expecting  the  fate 
which  awaited  them.^  * 


*  Napoleon  was  in  an  especial  manner  exaffpemted  ngainst  the  King  of 
Ikivaria  as  inptmmcntnl  in  irnlncing  tbese  unparalleled  disasters;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  he  was  so,  for  he  had  loaded  that  monaich  with  benefits,  and  the  only 
retara  he  met  with  was  his  co-operation  for  tho  ^Mtroolloii  of  hit  beneSielor. 
In  the  following  opt  ing  lio  thus  expresaed  himaelf  to  M.  d'Argenteau  at  the 
Tuilcries  :  The  Kiiif^  of  Bavaria  hats  hrm  gm\tj  of  a  double  treachery.  Ho 
wished  to  get  p<i«iseBsion  of  the  keys  of  France  for  my  enemies.  What  needr  had 
Bavaria  of  the  keys  of  France  1  It  ie  the  kick  of  the  tmu  foot :  but  let  him 
bewRTe ;  the  lion  it  not  deed.  I  have  jnit  tetunied  ftom  killing  Wrede  and 
passing  over  the  Btivarinn  army.  The  King  of  Bavaria  shall  see  me  agnin 
next  year,  and  ho  will  not  soon  forget  my  vi^it  He  was  a  little  prince  whom 
I  made  great ;  he  is  a  great  prince  nhont  1  nL&li  make  little." — MsaET  o'Au- 
QKKVBAU,  Notice  Bigtwiqitt,  48,  49;  and  Bxokon,  sii  481 
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This  fate  to  all  was  disastrous  ;  to  some,  accompanied  chap. 

bj  unexampled  circumstances  of  liorror.    Botli  in  Dresden 


and  the  other  fortresses  tlie  pangs  of  want  were  soon  felt  isis. 
with  great  severity  ;  for  immense  as  had  been  the  amount 
of  the  store  of  provisions  laid  up  in  these  strongholds  at  J^'JJi 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  thej  had  been  nearly  f^^[YttKn 
all  exhausted  bj  the  consumption,  during  three  months, 
of  the  enormous  multitude  of  men  and  horses  whom 
Napoleon  had  during  tiiat  time  made  to  depend  upon 
them.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  aceunudated  within 
their  walls  a  mass  of  above  50,000  wounded  men,  for 
whom  all  the  efforts  of  French  organisation  and  German 
kindliness  bad  proved  inadequate  to  provide  anj  proper 
accommodation.  Still  more  terrible,  there  had  broken 
out  in  these  abodes  of  unexampled  woe  a  typhus  ferer 
of  the  most  maliirnaat  character,  which  soon  carried  off 
multitudes  both  of  the  garrison,  the  wounded  men,  and 
the  inhabitants.  In  Torgau,  in  particular,  the  pestilence 
exceeded  anything  recorded  in  recent  times.  Out  of 
nearlj  25,000  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls  after 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  the  Elbe,  only 
10,000  remained  when  the  fortress  capitulated  on  the 
26th  December,  of  wliom  more  tliau  half  were  in  a  dying  Dec.  26. 
state  in  the  hospitals.  In  that  fortress  was  taken  tiie 
grand  park,  consisting  of  287  guns  and  424  caissons, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  such  solicitude  to  Napoleon 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign.  Dresden,  afler 
having  exhausted  all  its  means  of  subsistence,  capitu* 
lated,  on  condition  of  the  garrison  being  sent  back  to 
France,  on  tlic  11th  November,  with  .*^3,(»U(>  men;  which  N«v.n. 
coTjvention  was,  with  a  breach  of  faith  unworthy  their 
high  character,  converted  into  a  surrender  at  discretion 
by  the  Allied  sovereigns.  One  by  one  the  remaining 
fortresses  on  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula,  as 
their  means  of  subsistence  were  exhausted,  lowered  their 
colours.  Before  the  middle  of  January  1814  the  work 
of  conquest  was  complete.    Dresden,  Torgau,  Witten- 
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CHAP,  berg,  Zamosc,  Stettin,  Costrin,  and  Glogau,  Erfartb* 
Wuraburg,  Dantzic,  and  Modlin,  had  surrendered,  and 
1813.    their  frarrisons  were  prisutiers  of  war.    Ma^^leljuig  and 
Hamburg — the  latter  under  the  stern  rule  of  Davoust, 
with  a  garrison  40,000  strong — alone  still  displayed  tbe 
tricoloar  flag.   Eleven  strong  places*  many  of  them  first- 
rate  fortresses,  with  above  2000  guns  and  180,000 
soldiers,  of  whom  110,000  were  capable  of  active  service 
ill  tlic  field,  had  been  made  iuisoucrs.    The  deliveranee 
>Tiiier«,xTi.  of  GcriHanj  was  complete,  and  has  proved  of  lasting 
<fr^^'^  duration.    The  work  of  twenty  years*  Fictories  was  undone 
im"ii4i-     *  campaign  of  three  months;  everywhere  the  French 
62^-' Hicb-  retreated  behind  the  Rhine,  and  they 

Mr,  ii.  ah  have  not  been  seen  beyond  that  barrier  since  that  time 
— a  period  now  (186())  of  six-and-forty  years.^* 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  brief  and  imj)erfect 
imracnBe  sketdi  of  tills  cver- mcmorablo  campai«:n  without  a  pass- 
^.i^Jn.y  ing  retrospect  on  the  enormous  force  wliich  the  French 
in  Ku""  Emperor  displayed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  liirht  which 
it  throws  on  the  magnitude  of  the  strength  which  a  long 
course  of  victories  had  centred  in  his  hands.  Such  a  re- 
trospect will  best  explain  and  amply  vindicate  the  policy 
subsequently  |)in'sucd  both  by  Lord  Castlereagli  and  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  at  the  CoiiLness  of  Chatillon,  the  nego- 
tiations at  Paris,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Since  the 
war  began  in  Spain  in  1808,  Napoleon  had  lost  at  least 
500,000  men  in  the  Peninsula ;  in  the  Moscow  campaign 


*  "  Napol^u  avail  kiiwic  k  Modliu  StOO  hommea,  Zamoac  3000,  k  Dantxig 
28,000,  k  QlogMi  SOOO,  k  Cufftrin  iOOO,  h  Stettin  12,000^  k  Draad«  SO,COO, 
iiTorgau  26,0u0,  h  WitteDb«rB8000,kMagdebourg  25,000,  h  Hamburg  40,000,^ 
Erfurt  6000, a  Wvirzburg  2000, oe qui  faisait  inf  force  totale  de  190,000  homme:*, 
pmque  toua  valideit  (car  nous  n'avvna  uduus  dans  cette  dvaluation  ni  lc« 
malidei  m  1<m  blmeds),  tous  aguerris  ou  inatniite,  oommand^  par  d«t  ofBciera 
WUMUenta,  «t  compreuaut  uotsitnment  d«s  soldato  d*aiiilUiritt  et  du  gdnie  in- 
compnrables  J  irn.iiM  plus  belle  arm^e  n'l  ftt  p<»rt*^  Ic  drapcau  de  ]a  France,  si, 
par  uu  unnictc,  on  avait  pu  reuuir  ses  ddbri?i  cpatTH,  et  leur  rendre  rensemble 

que  leur  boleojCDt  dans  den  pusteu  6loiKu68  ieur  aviiit  fait  jHTilre  

C«t  tiDsi  que  c«s  190.000  hommM  ti  prfoivui,  sufflMUtt  ao  printempv  pour 
former  Ic  f.>nd  d  ime  tuperbettiD^  do  400,000  honiBic*, MoUiit  iU  tMrift^^ 
— Tuiuus,  xvi. 
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lie  sacrificed  fullj  as  many  more  ;  and  yet  he  be^ran  the  ohap. 
campaign  on  the  Elbe,  iu  August  1813,  with  400,000  ^  . 
soldiers  in  the  field,  besides  190,000  deposited  in  the 
fortresses  on  that  river,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula.  This 
armament  was  snperior  hj  100,000  to  the  entire  force 
which  tlic  Allies  could  brini;  agaiiibt  it,  and  yet  of  this 
euomious  mass,  resting  on  such  an  arrav  of  strong  places, 
he  brought  back  only  70,000  to  the  lihiue,  ot  whom  not 
more  than  40,000  had  their  arras,  or  were  in  an  efficient 
state.  Twice,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  he  had  lost  half 
a  million  of  men,  jet  he  was  able  in  the  spnug  following 
to  array  such  an  army  for  the  defence  of  France  as  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  mighty  host  of  the 
Allies  would  not  be  defeated,  and  French  preponderance 
maintained  in  £urope !  Such  was  the  power  which 
England  and  her  allies  had  to  confront  in  the  ensuing 
campaign  and  negotiations ;  and  no  one  who  does  not 
consider  these  facts,  and  transport  himself  in  imagination 
to  those  times,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  either  of  the 
dilliculty  of  the  task  wliiili  awaited  her  diplomatists  and 
warriors  intrusted  with  it,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  debt 
which  Europe  owes  them  for  the  manner  in  which  thej 
performed  it 

These  considerations  afford  the  real  due  to  an  eyent 
which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  excited  no  slight  sur- Removal  or 

prise  at  the  Allied  headquarters  ;  and  that  was  the  re-«ln^  tL' 
moval  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  from  the  hotiourable  post  hef,^yj" 
had  so  long  held  there  to  a  similar  situation,  in  which  he 
was  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Government,  with  the 
Austrian  army  in  Italj.  This  decision  was  announced  to 
him  in  instructions  from  Lord  Castlercagh,  received  on 
2dih  December  1813,  at  Frankfort/'    Lord  Castlereagh's 

•  "  In  theeveninpjT  receivefl  5n«tmctions  fnitn  England  which  appointe<1  inc 
military. resideot  at  the  Itaiinu  army,  to  corretspond  direct  with  the  British 
Ck>ir«niiiiMit;  and  only  to  keep  oar  aanbuMulor  mfonned,  but  oot  to  be  mider 
hk  oontroi   This  b  *  olauM  of  no  doOMqaeaM  «bil«  AberdMO  remaius,  as 

we  are  on  terms  which  rcqtiire  no  sucJi  powers  of  independence.    Lord  Citstlc 
reagh  notes  that  my  income  wtU  be  suitably  augmeut«;d  by  a  bat  aud  forage 
allowaocc,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  eztraordiuary  expenaei.   Ou  (ho  wbolo. 
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CHAP,  letter  was  couched  in  courteous  terms,  and  tlie  situation 
^  to  Avliicli  lie  was  transferred  was  one  of  honour  and 
importance,  with  an  increase  of  emolument.  But  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  felt  it  not  unnaturallj  as  a  sort  of  honour- 
able  banishment,  and  his  separation  from  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms  gave  him  great  regret  To  soften  the 
separation  to  him,  Sir  Charles  Stewart  told  him  "  that 
it  was  owing  to  a  Terv  old  political  engagement  [Lord 
Buigliersh's],  almost  coeval  with  Castlereagh's  own  ap- 
pointment ;  and  he  is  very  angry  with  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  to  show  the  inconvenience  resulting  to 
the  service  from  its  maintenance  to  my  exclusion,  as  it 
embarrasses  his  brother/'  ^  But  although  the  merit  of  the 
successor  who  immediately  after  came  in  his  place  (Lord 
Burghcrsli)  was  great,  and  his  connections  high,  these  were 
not  the  real  reasons  oi  the  change,  which  was  dictated  hj 
overpowenng  reasons  of  state  necessity. 

The  real  reason  was  expressed  tersely,  but  correctly,  in  a 
Tlie  real  m*  letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  which  he 
dlLy.  "*  said,  If  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  the  confidence  of  all  other 
goveinments,  he  wants  that  of  his  own."  This  was  the 
simple  fact,  and  it  rendered  his  farther  retention  at  the 
Allied  headquarters  at  this  juncture  not  only  inexpedient, 
but  dangerous.  Sir  Roberts  military  talents  and  heroic 
courage  had  won  for  him  not  only  the  high  esteem  but 
the  warm  regard  of  the  Allied  sovereigns ;  but  that  onlj 
rendered  him  the  more  dangerous  in  his  situation  at  their 
headquarters,  for  he  had  become  imbued  with  their  ideas 
and  moulded  to  their  views.  With  all  his  chivalrous  and 
heroic  (jualities,  he  had  a  secret  vein  of  vanity  in  his  cha- 
racter, which  rendered  him  little  qualified  to  withstand 
the  flattery  of  emperors  and  kings.  He  had  become 
thoroughly  Austrian  in  his  diplomatic  ideas,  though  a  true 
Briton  in  his  heart :  Mettemich  was  the  polar  star  of  his 

neitbor  the  spirit  nor  the  letter  of  tlip  instructions  is  liaVilc  to  olyection  ;  hut 
I  thought  it  right  to  record  the  feeliugH  of  regret  which  i^tteod  my  removal 
from  the  Allied  iiniiy.   I  liopo  I  bave  done  lo  with  temper  and  racMn."— 
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political  worship.  He  entertained  the  most  exa^rated  chap. 
ideas  of  the  resources  of  the  Frcncli  Emperor,  and  regarded 
the  inva5?ioii  of  France  as  a  senseless  chimera  whicli  could  1813. 
tcnuiiiate  iu  nothing  but  disaster.*  He  knew  perfectly 
the  fearful  losses  the  Allies  had  Bustained  during  the 
campaign ;  but  he  did  not  know,  or  would  not  believe,  that 
those  of  the  French  had  been  still  greater.  With  this 
idea  he  was  a  most  acceptable  guest  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who,  seeing  Russia  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  attack, 
had  little  interest  in  engaging  in  a  third  hazardous  cam- 
paign for  the  Low  Countries  and  fix)ntier  of  tlic  Rhine ; 
and  with  the  £mperor  of  Aostria^  who  desired  to  save 
the  French  throne  for  his  daughter  and  her  descendants. 
So  far  had  these  Tiews  proceeded,  that  in  the  first  week 
of  December  the  Allied  scvereigns,  without  commnni' Dw.  8, 
eating  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  had  agreed  to  treat  on  the 
basis  of  securing  to  France  the  line  of  the  Alps,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Pyrenees.*    On  the  other  hand,  Lord  >  wiiaon, 

OAK 

Castlereagh  regarded  such  a  basis  as  fatal  to  the  interests*'' 
of  Great  Britain,  and  leaving  France  possessed  of  a  strength 

which  would  enable  her  again,  at  pleasure,  to  iiivado  and 
subjugate  the  adjoining  states.  In  these  critical  circum- 
stances, when  England,  with  decisive  success  almost  within 
her  reach,  was  on  the  point  of  losing  all  her  advantages^ 
nothing  could  be  more  perilous  than  to  have  the  military 
correspondence  from  the  Allied  headquarters  in  the  hands 
of  an  officer  of  great  repute  entirely  imbued  with  the 
Austrian  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  constantly  representing 
to  the  Cabiuet  the  diificulties  with  which  the  carrying  out 

*  Sir  Ri  Wilflon'ft  opbiout  on  thi*  ittbjMi  v«re  very  strong,  and  reputedly 
exppoweJ.    For  exunpfo:  "WImh  I  odcttkleall  the  political  and  militaiy 

disadvantages  of  a  coalition  such  as  ours ;  the  wnnt  of  zeal  to  continue  the  war 
in  the  Uus!*inn  ainiy  ;  the  inability  of  Priii-sia  to  repair  her  losses,  and  the  ctr- 
taiuty  of  Buunaporio  Uin<^  able  to  acquire  yreat  ttrenyth  h^ort  tprinr;,  I  have 
BO  hoBtetion  in  giving  my  vmoo  for  peaoo  on  the  terma  which  Buonaparto 
often.  If  we  arc  now  too  elated,  and  direct  our  r'rtcg  to  ei<<  n>nrhment  on  Ifte 
Aoftcra/  boinidiirit.i  <>f  /-^  ?' ff,  or  to  change  of  dynasty  by  cotnj pulsion,  we  may 
find  that  extravagant  pieteuHiona  dimiuiah  our  power  of  enforcing  them.  I 
wish  to  aecure  tbo  ftituro  while  tha  lorea  of  Eoropa  ia  ooncentraiad.  Oi^aion 
&i  France  will  acfaiere  there  what  remains  to  be  done."— Wilsok,  il  179. 
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GfiAp.  tlie  British  Tiews  would  be  attended.    At  sach  a  crisia, 
his  high  character,  kDOwn  confidence  with  the  Allied 
1819.    sorercigns,  and  military  reputation,  only  rendered  him 

the  more  dangerous  coiTcspoudcnt  for  the  Cabinet  of  St 
.Tamest,  many  of  whom  were  also  secretly  inclined  to 
the  same  views.    And  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
change  in  the  duties  of  this  gallant  officer. 
^        No  opinion  is  more  general  in  the  world,  or  more 
frequently  expressed  by  writers  on  the  subject^  than  that 
Napoleon  was  crushed  and  Europe  delivered  by  a  gene- 
[beiiiiw-       effort  of  insurgent  humanity,  wliich  rose  up  like  one 
BwipL  ^  shake  off  the  load  which  liad  oppressed  it.  This 

is  undoubtedly  true  in  one  sense,  for  unless  those  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  struggle  had  been  seconded  bj  the 
general  concurrence  and  heroic  efforts  of  the  people  under 
their  charge,  all  the  efforts  made  for  the  deliTerance  of 
Europe  would  have  proved  ineffectual.  But  it  is  not  less 
true  that  all  these  general  exertions  would  have  proved 
equally  nugatory  if  it  liad  not  been  for  the  strenuous 
agency  and  intrepid  perseverance  of  a  very  few  anew ; — 
» sioiiut.  *'  Paucorum  civium  egregili.m  virtutem  cuncta  patravisse,"  * 
£uFope,  it  is  true,  rose  up  like  one  man  to  fights  bui  more 
than  half  rose  up  in  support  of  Napoleon,  In  the 
beginning  of  the  campaigns  of  Salamanca,  Moscow,  and 
Leipsic,  he  was  not  only  superior,  but  immensely  supe- 
rior, to  all  the  forces  the  Allies  could  bring  against  him. 
In  this  memorable  few,  it  is  surprising  how  much  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  one  family.  If  Lord  Castlereagh  had  not 
broken  through  the  usual  routine  of  military  promotion 
to  give  Wellington  the  command  in  Portugal,  and  sup- 
ported him  and  urged  the  continuance  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  when  both  were  violently  assailed  by  a  powerfiJ 
opposition,  and  Government  had  only  a  slender  majority, 
if  majority  it  could  be  called,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  campaign  of  Torres  Vedras  would  have  never 
encouraged  the  Russians  to  resist  the  French  invasion, 
and  furnished  a  model  on  which  their  system  of  defence 
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vas  to  be  framed.    If  he  had  not  in  the  same  jear  chaf. 

strenuously  combated  the  recommendation  of  the  Bullion 
Coniinittcc,  all  but  forced  upon  Goveni incut  by  the  1813. 
House  of  Commous,  to  compel  the  bauk  to  resume  cash 
payments  in  two  jeara,  the  monetarj  crisis  of  1825  or 
1857  would  haye  occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  Moscow 
and  the  Salamanca  campaign,  and  national  bankruptcy 
would  have  prostrated  Great  Britain  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  war.  If  he  had  not  withstood  the  loud  clamour  against 
the  Peninsular  war,  if  he  had  failed  iu  ieeding  Wellington 
with  adequate  supplies  in  1813,  the  battle  of  Vitoria  would 
neyer  have  caused  Joseph's  crown  to  drop  from  his  head, 
or  brought  Austria  at  the  decisiye  moment  into  the  field, 
after  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz.  But  for  the  laTish  and, 
as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  prodigal  expenditure  in  aid  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Rusbia,  during  the  campaign  of 
1813,  the  forces  of  these  powers  could  never  Iiave  been 
arrayed  in  sufficient  strength  to  combat  the  half  million 
of  armed  men  who  were  collected  round  the  standards  of 
Napoleon.  But  for  the  manly  and  intrepid  conduct  of 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  in  terminating  the  indecision,  and 
cauipelling  the  advance,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of  Berna- 
dotte,  the  Army  of  the  Nortli  would  never  have  been 
brought  into  action  at  Leipsic,  and  a  decisive  victory 
would  never  have  delivered  250,000  prisoners,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  fortresses,  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies, 
at  the  Terj  moment  when  France  was  threatened  with 
invasion.*  But  for  the  exertions  of  these  two  men  in 
the  Cabinet,  aided  as  they  were  by  those  of  Wellington 
and  Bluchcr  in  the  field,  the  convulsive  ellorts  of  Ger- 
many in  1813  would  have  been  attended  by  no  other 
result  than  that  which  followed  those  of  Austria  in  180d, 

*  This  is  DO  exaggeration.    Tliierti  staUs  (xvL  687)  the  garrisont 
tttkeu.  excluaive  of  sick  ud  wounded,  at  .      .   190,000  men. 

Oftthcwt  estiiiwles  the  priMHiem  •!  LMpeic^  indud* 

iof;  the  sick  and  wounded,  at    ...      .     52,000  „ 

Taken  in  ntxeat  to  Rhine,   12,000  „ 

Total,  .   854,000  „ 
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osAP.  or  Prussia  in  1806,  in  fixing  the  chains  of  servitade  in  a 
more  hopeless  manner  ou  the  European  states. 

ISIS.  But  if  the  strenuous  Ttrtue  and  perseyering  courage  of 
immlue  thosG  illustrioiis  iiicn  were  mainly  instrumental  in  ter- 
•™*f^'' rainatinff  the  Inintrial  domination,  with  all  its  host  of 

polooD  la  o  I  '  _ 

^cam-    attendant  evils,  in  Europe,  not  loss  important  wore  the 
errors  of  Napoleon  himself  in  producing  the  same  re- 
sults.   Indeed,  it  is  in  the  ktter,  espedallj  during  the 
Leipsic  campaign,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  over- 
throw is  to  he  found.    Not  that  he  erred  in  choosing  the 
Elbe  as  the  base  of  his  defensive  position,  as  Sir  George 
Cathcart  and  several  other  military  writers  of  mucli 
weight  have  supposed  :  on  the  contrary,  that  line  ap- 
pears>  as  already  shown,  to  have  been  judiciously  chosen, 
alike  with  a  view  to  retain  in  their  allegiance  the  states 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  now  ranged  under  his  banner, 
to  fix  the  seat  of  war  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  far 
from  the  French  frontiers,  and  to  give  him  a  strong 
central  position  from  which  he  might  at  pleasure  issue 
forth  and  crush  any  one  of  his  assailants  by  the  sudden 
direction  of  a  part  of  his  superior  force  against  him.*  The 
narrow  escape  which  the  Allies  made  from  destruction, 
after  the  attack  on  Dresden  in  the  end  of  August^  proves 
with  what  wisdom  this  position  had  been  selected  by 
the  French  Emperor.    But  after  this,  his  military  con- 
duct seems  to  have  been  a  concatenation  of  the  most  unac- 
countable errors,  which  at  length  terminated  in  unheard- 
of  disasters.    By  suspending  the  pursuit  of  the  Allied 
Grand  Army  during  the  retreat  to  Bohemia*  and  halting 


*  "  To  abftodon  the  Elbe  waei,  poliiicallj  spGoking,  to  abandon  Qcrmaoj.  At 
Dneden,  Napoleon  equelty  menaced  Ausbrk  tbronsh  Bohemia  on  bia  r^t; 

threatened  to  cut  the  groat  line  of  communications  of  the  Ruasiana  and  Prus- 
sians through  Kilrairi  jn  his*  front;  and  hung  like  a  thundcr-cloud  over  Berlin 
OQ  his  Iciu  Had  lie  rctu'ed  to  the  Saale,  aii  the  north  of  Qermonj  would 
have  liaen.  Hoceover,  aa  a  ddiraaive  poeitton,  the  line  of  the  Seale  waa  not  ao 
strong  agahwt  an  attack  in  front  as  that  of  the  Elbe,  being  unsupported  bj 
fortresses ;  whiln  nc:ninst  a  fl.mk  attuok,  it  was  at  easily  turned  from  Bavaria 
throitgh  the.  'fhuringiau  forejit,  aa  that  of  the  Elbe  was  from  Bohemia  through 
the  Rts  Qebh*ge/— ififtory  o/Europf,  vol  xii.  chap.  Uxx.  §  lOS,  note. 
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the  Young  Guard  at  Pirna,  he  saved  that  armj  from  de-  chap. 
structiou,  aud  indnnMl  Vandammc*s  disaster  at  Culm  ;  ^ 
bj  directing  the  .simultaneous  advance  of  Macdonald  on 
Liegnitz,  and  Oudinot  on  Berlin,  he  lost  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  central  sitiution  between  them»  and  brought 
on  the  defeats  of  the  Ratzbach  and  Gross  Beeren ;  by 
Ungering  so  lon^ir  on  the  Elbe  after  these  catastrophes 
and  that  of  J)cnncwitz  liad  evidently  rendered  tlic  jiosi- 
tion  there  no  longer  tenable,  he  sacrificed  100,000  men, 
without  any  advantages^  from  fati(];ue  and  famine,  and 
for  the  first  time  gave  a  decisive  numerical  superiority 
to  the  Allies ;  by  afterwards  retaining  170,000  excellent 
troops  in  the  beleaguered  fortresses,  and  engaging  at 
Leipsic  with  a  force  now  become  inferior  to  that  of  the 
three  Allied  armies  put  together,  he  rendered  inevitable 
a  great  defeat,  which  was  converted  into  total  ruin  by  the 
unaccountable  mistake  of  fighting  with  a  broad  line  of 
marshes^  traversed  only  by  a  single  road  and  bridge,  in 
his  rear.  All  these  errors  arose  from  the  great  General 
being  merged  in  the  imperious  Emperor ;  from  undue, 
and,  as  it  proved,  fatal,  confidence  in  his  star ;  from  a 
determination  to  do  ever}  thing  at  once,  and  fascinate  the 
minds  of  men  bv  extricatincf  himself  out  of  apparently 
hopeless  difficulties  by  a  dazzling  triumph.  So  evidently 
were  these  causes  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  his  fall, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  human  folly  as  well 
as  greatness  is  made  the  instrument  of  Omnipotence  in 
working  out  its  designs,  and  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  Roman  maxim, — "  Quos  Deus  vult  perdere  prius 
demeutat." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


IiOBD  GABTLEBSAGH  AMD  SIB  CHAHLliS  8TBWABT  AT  THE  CON- 
GRESS OF  CHATILLON — CAMPAIGN  OF  1814  TO  ITS  BUPTURE. 
NOV£MB££  1813— MABCU  1814. 


OEAP.  The  calamities  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  of  the 

retreat  from  Leipsic,  to  the  French,  exceeded  anything 


1813.  which  could  have  been  conceived.  Had  the  Allied  jrcne- 
Depioiabie  rals  bccH  aware  of  the  state  to  whicli  their  once  forniidable 
th^F^^ch  oppouenta  were  reduced,  thej  might  have  marched  un- 
VJ^Z^""^  resisted  to  Paris.  The  wreck  of  the  armj  fully  equalled 
tbo  ftbine.  devastation  produced  bj  the  Moscow  campaign.  The 
magnitude  of  the  losses  which  the  French  had  undergone, 
was  not  fully  known  till  it  was  revealed  by  the  candour 
of  the  celebrated  national  historian  of  the  period.  "  Na- 
poleon/' savs  Thiers,  "broiifrbt  back  the  remains  of  the 
French  army  to  the  Rhine  in  the  most  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  Guard  of  40,000  was  reduced  to  10,000. 
The  united  corps  of  Oudinot^  Rejnier,  Augereau,  and 
Bertrand,  could  onlj  muster  12,000  combatants  when 
they  entered  Mayence,  with  the  defence  of  which  they 
were  charged.  The  corps  of  Marmout  and  Ney,  destined, 
under  Marshal  Marmont,  to  defend  the  course  of  the 
Rhine  from  Mannheim  to  Coblentz,  could  scarcely  assemble 
8000  men.  Victor,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  upper 
Rhine  from  Strasboui^  to  B&le,  was  not  5000  strong. 
The  two  corps  of  Macdonald  and  Lauriston,  united  into  one 
under  the  former,  had  not  9000  effective  men  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Lower  Rhine  from  Coblentz  to  Arnheim. 
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The  whole  caralrj  of  the  army,  which  once  formed  four  chap. 
corps,  was  reduced  to  1(),0()(),  of  whom  a  half  were  not 


mounted.  The  Polish  Legion  had  almost  totally  disap-  ww. 
peared,  and  the  few  who  remained  of  it  were  sent  to  the 
rear  to  Sedan^  to  endearour  to  effect  some  degree  of 
reoi^^anlsation.  A  mass  of  stragglers,  without  arms,  most 
of  them  beariDg  with  them  the  contagion  of  the  tcrrihie 
typhus  fever  which  originatid  in  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  small  bodies,  overspread  the 
provinces  on  the  left  bank,  and  diffused  consternation  and 
death  wherever  they  passed.  It  was  almost  a  second  re* 
treat  from  Russia,  with  this  difference,  that  there  remained 
about  60,00(1  men  in  arms,  and  that  we  fell  hack,  not  on 
exasperated  Germany,  but  on  France,  where  mc  found  in- 
deed our  country,  but  our  country  ruined  and  exhausted/'  * '  iiiew. 
This  account,  from  so  undoubted  a  source,  of  the  deplor-  ^ 
able  condition  of  the  French  army  after  its  retreat  to 
the  Rhine^  affords  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  Lord  CastlereagVs  decided  opinion,  so  often  expressed, 
that  the  Allies  should  not  halt,  but  carry  their  arms  into 
the  heart  of  France  ;  and  ot  the  erroneous  estimate  which 
Sir  R.  Wilson  had  formed  of  Napoleon's  bouiullrss  re- 
sources to  defend  its  territory,  which,  as  aheady  seen,  led 
to  his  transference  to  the  Austrian  army  of  Italy. 

Prince  Eugene,  who  was  charged  with  the  onerous  task  ^ 
of  defending  the  Julian  Alps,  and  barring  the  approach  8t«te  <^ sr. 
to  Italy  of  the  Austrian  legions,  had  only  been  able  to  ^***'** 
collect  50,000  men  around  his  standard,  in  lieu  of  80,000, 
whom  the  Emperor  reckoned  upon  as  being  under  his 
orders ;  and  even  these  were  got  together  with  infinite 
difiKculty,  and  by  exhausting  the  whole  dep6ts  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula.   His  father-in-law,  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  joined  the  Coali- 
tion, and  brought  the  retreating  rrcnch  army  into  serious 
diflRcultifs  on  the  field  of  Ilanau,  secretly  despatched  an 
ofiicer  to  propose  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Allied 
soTereigns^  aprincipaUty  in  Italy,  if  he  would  abandon  the 
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CHAP,  cause  of  Napoleon*  and  unite  his  arms  with  tliose  of  his 

^    enemies.    But  although  that  Prince  was  sensible  that  the 

1W3.    cause  of  the  French  Emperor  was  all  but  desperate,  and 

that  he  would  involve  his  own  wife  and  cliildroD,  to  whom 

he  was  tenderly  attached,  in  his  fall,  ho  jet  had  honour 

and  constancy  enough  to  reply  to  the  officer  charged  with 

the  mission,  that  he  owed  everything  to  Napoleon  ;  that 

he  could  not  abandon  him  in  his  misfortunes;  and  that^  if 

obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Bayaria,  he  was  sure  that 

its  sovereign  would  rather  receive  liis  son-in-law  without 

iThiers.^    a  crown  than  without  honour.    After  this  honourable 

' '  .  ... 

UMMin^    answer,  which  stood  forth  in  bright  relief  beside  the  dis- 

vi.  u,  65.  creditable  tergiTersation  of  Murat  at  the  same  period,  he 

communicated  the  whole  transaction  to  Napoleon.^ 

^        The  situation  of  affairs  in  Spain  at  the  same  period 

CHoomj  was  Still  more  disastrous.  Driven  across  the  Pyrenees 
^l^iu  after  the  catastrophe  of  Vitoria,  tbc  French  army,  which 
fb^SiJU  sustained  tliat  defeat,  had  since  undergone  considerable 
period.  reverses.  Pampeluna  and  St  Sebastian  had  both  fallen  ; 
the  line  of  the  Bidassoa  had  been  forced  ;  all  the  talents 
of  Marshal  Soult^  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor 
from  Dresden  to  restore  matters,  had  been  unable  to 
defend  the  mountain  frontier;  and  after  several  obstinate 
battles,  and  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  blood  on  both 
sides,  the  British  troops  had  been  established  in  a  solid 
manner  within  the  French  territory.  Marshal  Suchet, 
after  the  overthrow  of  Vitoria,  adopted  the  only  rational 
plan  in  the  circumstances^  which  was  to  evacuate  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia,  which  he  had  conquered  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  withdraw  all  liis  forces  for  the  defence  of 
Aragon  and  Catalouia.  He  even  went  a  step  farther,  and 
suggested,  in  accordance  with  Soult's  wishes,  to  the  Em- 
peror, that  he  should  evacuate  all  Catalonia,  except  Figueras 
and  Barcelona ;  and  with  his  whole  forces,  including  the 
garrisons  brought  away,  make  for  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
and  join  his  troops  to  those  of  Marshal  Sonlt,  and  with  this 
uuitcd  force  overwhelm  ^Vcllington.    This  plan,  however. 
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presented  many  diificaUies  id  the  executioD,  not  the  least  chap. 

of  which  was  the  certaiDtj  of  jealousy  arising  between  the 

two  Marshals^  if  their  forces  were  brought  together.    In  isvk 

addition  to  this,  also,  the  positive  iustrucliuub  of  tlit3  War 
Minister,  conveying  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  constrained 
him  to  leave  garrisons  in  all  the  principal  fortresses  on 
the  sea-coast  in  Valencia,  and  the  chief  ones  in  Catalonia. 
The  result  of  this  was*  that  he  could  only  collect  25,000 
men  wherewith  to  re-enter  Aragon,  a  force  too  incon- 
siderable to  be  of  anj  weight  in  the  great  duel  between 
Soult  and  Wellington  in  the  western  Pyrenees.   Thus  the 
self-confidence  and  unbending  character  of  Napoleon  iu- 
Tolvcd  him  in  the  same  enormous  error  in  Spain  which 
was  proving  so  fatal  to  him  in  Qennanj ;  and  when  a 
contest  was  approaching,  in  which,  with  miserably  inade- 
quate forces,  he  was  to  maintain  a  painful  struggle  with 
bis  enemies  in  the  heart  of  France,  forces  amply  suffi- 
cient to  have  cast  the  balance  in  Jiis  favour  weie  doomed 
to  useless  inactivity  in  the  fortresses  of  Spain  and  Ger- 
many.   "  More  than  140,000/'  sajs  Thiers,  "of  the  beat 
troops  of  Europe  were  in  this  way  lost  to  France,  in  the 
fortified  places  of  which  he  retained  so  strong  a  hold; 
while  the  defence  of  the  country  against  200,000  vic- 
torious Allies  was  mainLaiiicd  by  less  than  half  the  J^Thicn.^^ 
number  of  real  soldiers,  recruited  only  from  ruined  depots  Suchct'«  J 
obliged  to  furnish  recruits  for  the  line  after  two  or  three  Smmm!'"* 
months'  compulsory  drilling."  ^ 

If  the  external  prospects  of  France  were  thus  gbomy, 
still  darker  was  the  prospect  which  the  interior  presented.  Dieconteut 
"The  army,"  continues  tlic  same  author,  cojivinccd  of  i'„"jj^']i*f* 
the  folly  of  tlie  policy  for  whicli  it  was  doomed  to  shed 
its  blood,  loudly  murmured,  though  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  it  was  ever  ready  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the 
national  arms.  The  nation,  deeply  irritated  by  the 
omission,  after  the  victories  of  Lfitasen  and  Bautzen,  to 
conclude  a  peace,  regarding  itself  as  sacrificed  to  an 
insensate  ambition,  now  discovered  by  the  honors  of  its 
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CHAP,  results,  the  erils  of  a  gOYernmciit  without  cootrol.  Di*- 
enchanted  in  the  illusion  of  the  Emperor  s  genius,  having 


i8i«L  never  had  any  trust  in  his  prudence^  but  believing  in  his 
invincibilitj,  it  had  now  become  discontented  with  his 
government,  little  reassured  by  his  military  talents,  terri- 
fied at  the  iiiiniensity  of  the  uuissea  wliich  were  approach- 
inc^ — ID  a  word,  with  its  morule  shaken  to  the  foiiudation  ; 
and  ail  that  at  the  very  time  when  it  would  have  stood 
•in  need  of  the  wliolc  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  1792,  and 
of  all  the  trustful  admiration  of  the  First  Consul  which 
was  felt  in  1800.  Never  was  mental  depression  so  ex- 
cessive brought  in  presence  of  peril  so  extreme.  Most 
certainly,  if  the  Alhed  sovereigns  had  been  aw  are  of  a  part 
even  of  these  truths,  they  would  only  liave  arrested  tlieir 
victorious  columns  on  the  Rhine  as  long  as  was  necesaarj 
to  replenish  their  bread-carts  and  cartouch>boxes,  and 
have  marched  direct  on  Paris  the  moment  they  arrived  on 
the  great  frontier  stream.  But  the  Coalition,  fatigued 
with  its  eiForts,  surprised  with  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
triumph  which  had  concUided  two  campaigns  of  extra- 
ordinary severity,  halted,  witliout  any  real  reason,  on 
3(viL»^s22.  the  Riline  ;  and  fortune  gave  us  a  last  respite  before 
definitively  going  over  to  our  enemies."  * 

The  principal  cause  which  contributed  to  this  pause  in 
ciu^e^of    military  operations,  without  doubt,  was  the  respect  in- 
t!vi\y'oa    spiled  by  the  halo  of  the  Republican  and  Imperial  vic- 
JjjJJJ^J^  tories,  and  the  idea,  universally  diffused,  of  the  magnitude 
and  diffieidty  of  any  attempt  to  conquer  France  on  its 
own  territory,  with  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  been 
so  strongly  impressed,  and  which  Lord  Oastlereagh  so 
strongly  contested.    Great  as  had  been  the  success, 
brilliant  the  victories  of  the  two  preceding  campaigns, 
the  Allies  were  far  from  being  aware  of  the  immensity 
of  the  losses  sustained  in  the  course  of  them  by  the 
Frcncli  troops  ;  or  that,  since  their  standards  crossed  the 
Niemeu,  above  a  million  of  their  best  soldiers  iiad  either 
perished  or  been  made  prisoners  by  the  enemy.    It  is 
not  surprising  that  they  could  not  conceive,  and  would 
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not  credit^  the-  reports  receired  of  tbe  extent  of  the  chap. 

enemy's  losses,  for  it  far  exceeded  anything  recorded  in 


modern  history.    Add  to  this,  tiiut  the  most  powerful  of  I8i^ 
the  Allied  sovereigns  were  by  no  means  in.spin^l  with  the 
same  desire  to  push  the  war  d  toute  outrance  which  was 
felt  by  the  Prussians,  stiU  smarting  under  six  years  of 
bondage  and  interminable  contributions,  and  by  the  Bng- 
lish,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  stripping  of  his  exorbitant 
strength  an  enemy  at  their  own  door.    The  Russians, 
perfectly  secured  by  the  results  of  the  campaiffn  of  1812, 
had  been  desirous  of  halting  on  the  Oder,  and  did  not 
disguise  their  impression  that  in  advancing  to  the  Rhine, 
and  still  more  in  pushing  their  conquests  beyond  that 
rirer,  they  were  inToIring  therosehes  in  interminable 
contests,  with  which  their  national  interests  were  very 
little  concerned.    The  Austrian s,  exhausted  with  a  war 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged  at  intervals  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  whose  finances  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
confusion  from  its  effects,  felt  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
necessity  of  repose ;  and  their  rulers  had  little  desire,  now 
that  the  enemy  were  expelled  from  Germany,  to  dethrone 
the  daughter  of  the  Caesars  from  her  elevated  position 
in  Europe.    Thus  the  greater  Continental  powers  were 
strongly  inclined  to  pause  before  pushiug  matters  to  ex- 
tremities with  France;  and  as  it  was  understood  that 
Napoleon  was  willing  to  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the 
old  dynasty  in  Spain,  no  serious  opposition  to  an  accom- 
modation from  its  diplomatists  was  to  be  anticipated.  The 
Prussians  alone,  writhing  under  the  recollection  of  six 
yeara  of  bondage,  were  unanimous  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  the  lesser  states  of  Germany  were  warmly 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings ;  but  their  weight  was  too 
inconsiderable  to  OTerbalance  that  of  the  greater  powers,  i  sirChM. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  by  a  very  slight  con-  f^^jrj^*^^ 
cession  Xapoleon  might  have  concluded  a  peace  at  ^^'i^ 'j^f^j'^j^*''* 
period  ;  and  he  was  ncTer  so  near  being  firmly  seated  Ms.; 
on  the  throne  of  France,  with  the  Rhine  and  Alps  for 
frontier,  as  within  a  few  months  of  his  definitiTO  fall.^ 
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CHAP.  Influenced  bjr  these  considerations,  M.  de  Metternich 
^    bad  no  sooner  airiTed  vitb  the  Allied  soTereigns  at 


181S.    Frankfort,  than  he  proposed  to  them  the  basis  on  which 

Paciacoffer*  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  disposed  to  offer  peace  to  the 

from VtHk!  i'  l'cnch  Emperor.  The  first  |)roposition  was  that  the 
fort  by  Mci- govereigns  should  remain  united  till  the  war  was  con- 

tcmicn.  ° 

1813.^  eluded,  and  that  no  proposals  for  a  separate  accommoda* 
tioH  should  be  received  by  any  of  the  powers.  The  second, 
that  the  entire  direction  of  the  whole  armies  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  single  general,  for  which  high  trust  he 
siiLi,(  sted  Prince  Schwartz9nberg.  The  third  was,  that 
carli  power  should  receive,  far  as  possible,  not  a  share 
ol  the  joint  conquests,  but  restitution  of  what  it  Iiad  lost, 
so  as  to  restore  matters  as  much  as  possible  to  the  stcUu 
quo  before  1789.  In  applying  this  principle^  however,  to 
Prussia  and  Austria,  which  had  undergone  such  extreme 
changes  since  the  war  began,  some  modification  was  ne- 
cessary ;  and  what  he  proposed  was,  that  the  condition 
of  eacli  of  these  monarchies  should  be  taken  as  it  stood 
in  tlie  beginning  of  1805,  and  restored  to  that  level.  In 
the  mean  time,  and  till  the  restitution  was  complete,  the 
conquered  proTinces  were  to  be  kept  in  deposit  by  the 
whole  Allied  powers.  The  future  war  was  to  be  divided 
not  into  campaigns,  but  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  diplo- 
matic arrangement.  The  march  to  the  Uliine  from  the 
Vistula  was  to  constitute  the  first  period  ;  the  second,  the 
advance  from  tlie  river  to  the  summit  of  the  Ardennes 
and  Vosfrcs  Mountains;  the  third,  if  they  were  con- 

iL^iilt.  strained  by  Napoleon  to  undertake it^  was  to  terminate 
only  with  Paris  itself.    At  the  expiry  of  each  of  these 

Tiiiwi,  xviL  P^"^  *°  effort  to  open  negotiations  was  to  be  made, 

^9,80.  on  terms  increasing,  uf  course,  in  rigour  as  the  victorious 
arm i OS  advanced.* 

These  proposals  having  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
Allied  powers^  Metternich  was  not  long  of  finding  an 
intermediate  emissaiy  who  might  form  the  channel  of 
communication  with  the  French  Emperor.   The  person 
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selected  was  M.  de  Saint  Aignan,  a  brotheMO^law  of  M.  gbap. 

de  Caulaincourt,  and  who  had  formerly  been  the  Minister 


of  France  at  the  Court  of  Weimar,  and  an  able  and  ^^^^ 
intelhgent,  and  withal  moderate  and  conciliating  diplo- Proj.I'nis 
matist.  Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  jS^XsJit 
during  their  adrance  through  Germany,  he  was  bronght^^^'^^ 
first  to  Toplitz  and  nlttmately  to  Frankfort^  where  Met- 
temich  explained  to  him,  in  a  secret  and  confidential 
interview,  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  Allied  sove- 
rei^s  and  their  ministers.  He  assured  him  tliat  Europe 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  peace,  and  peace  on  terras 
honourable  and  acceptable  to  all  the  world ;  that  thej 
were  well  aware  that  France,  after  twenty  years  of  tIc- 
tories,  was  entitled  to  be  respected,  and  she  should  be  so ; 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  re-establishing  in  its  full 
extent  the  ancient  order  of  things  ;  that  Austria,  in  par- 
ticular, was  not  so  unreasonable  Jis  to  insist  upon  the 
restitution  of  all  its  ancient  provinces,  but  would  be  con- 
tented with  a  suitable  and  a  respectable  position ;  and 
that  these  moderate  views  were  shared  by  the  whole 
Allied  powers.  He  added  that,  in  proof  of  the  reality  of 
these  sentiments,  he  was  charged  to  offer  France  the  ex- 
tension of  its  territory  to  its  natural  frontiei" — viz,,  the 
Rlilney  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees — but  nothing  further ; 
that  it  was  time  now  to  think  seriously  of  peace,  for  the 
interests,  without  doubts  of  £urope  in  the  first  instance, 
but  not  less  for  those  of  France  itself,  and  for  that  of  Na- 
poleon most  of  all ;  that  he  had  raised  up  against  him- 
self a  fearful  tempest,  tlie  intensity  and  violence  of  which 
was  hourly  increasing  ;  and  that  if  he  luuked  closely 
into  his  own  dominions,  he  would  find  that  these  senti- 
ments were  shared  in  an  equal  degree  by  his  own  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  if  matters  went  on  as  they  now  were,  he 
might  ere  long  be  as  much  isolated  in  his  own  country 
as  he  already  was  among  foreign  powers  ;  that  the  mo- 
ment had  now  come,  and  piobably  it  would  be  the  last, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  negotiate  on  honourable 

VOL.  IL  N 
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CHAP,  terms,  bat  that  if  this  moment  vas  alloved  to  escape, 
nothing  would  remain  but  the  chances  of  a  desperate  and 


181S.  implacable  war,  which  could  be  terminated  only  by  the 

destruction  of  ouc  or  other  of  the  coDtending  parties ;  that 
all  hopes  of  dividing  the  coalition  were  vain  ;  tliat  tlicre 
were  no  sacritices  the  powers  were  not  prepared  to  make 
to  preserve  the  union  ;  that  the  peace  thej  offered  was 
tendered  in  good  faith,  and  equally  at  sea  as  at  land  ; 
that  Russia,  Pmssia*  and  England  desired  it  equally  with 
Austria,  for  the  wish  to  stop  the  efiiision  of  blood  was 
universal  ;  but  that  above  all  things  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  the  deplorable  fault  committed  at  Prague,  where, 
from  not  putting  trust  in  Austria,  and  not  taking  a  de- 
cided part  in  time,  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  oppor- 
xvul' si>98.  tunity  never  to  be  recovered  was  lost  of  making  peace  on 
favourable  terms.^ 
In  confirmation  of  these  assurances  M.  de  Mettemich 

B 

Similar     introduccd  successively  M.  de  Xesselrodc  and  Lord  Aber- 
JISfie*iir°'deeii,  who  declared  to  him,  on  the  part  of  Russia  and 
fmmTuMia  ^'■^^^  Britain,  that  the  Allies  had  no  wish  to  humble  or 
iud'ttDd   l^^n^i^i^^G  France  ;  that  they  did  not  even  desire  to  deprive 
termi  pro-  hcr  of  her  natural  frontiers,  for  they  were  well  aware  that 
these  were  events  on  which  it  was  in  vain  to  go  back  ; 
font  that  they  were  resolved  beyond  those  limits  to 
accord  to  her  neither  territory  nor  sway,  nor  even  influ- 
ence, excepting  that  which  gi-cat  states  mutually  exercise 
on  each  other,  when  they  know  how  to  use  their  natural 
advantages  without  abusing  them.    After  these  assur- 
ances^ so  solemnly  given  by  such  men,  and  from  so  manj 
different  quarters,  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  any  insincerity,  and  he  replied  that 
he  would  faithfully  recount  to  his  sovereign  what  he  had 
heard  ;  but  that  it  w  ould  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  sub- 
*™37'.-;;{.^?tance  of  it,  and  tlie  exact  terms  proposed,  were  put  into 
de  1814^*  ^  written  form  al  mit  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.^ 
pitejiutTo  this  M.  de  Metternich  agreed,  and  next  day  he 
delivered  to  M.  de  Saint  Afgnan  formal  written  pro- 
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posals  of  peace  on  the  basis  announced,  of  leaving  ckap. 
France  its  natural  limits,  but  nothing  more.*    With  ^ 

these  proposals  the  latter  set  out  directly  for  Paris,  isi*. 
where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  November,  and  imiuedi- 
atelj  laid  them  before  tlic  Emperor. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  these  proposals  were 
DOt^nlj  fair,  but  eminentlj  faTOurable  to  Napoleon.  Thej  wbich  •» 
conceded  to  him,  after  two  campaigns  unparalleled  forj!^'^^ 
the  disasters  in  which  they  had  terminated,  and  the  ma- 

v  time, 

terial  losses  with  which  thev  had  been  attended,  terms 
inorc  advantageous,  a  temtorj  larger,  and  inlliK  rire  tneater 
than  Louis  XIV.  had  ever  dreamt  of  iu  tiic  plenitude  of  ooogww. 
his  power.  Nothing  but  the  exaggerated  ideas  in  which 
he  had  indulged,  and  the  extravagant  expectations  he  had 
formed  of  the  dominions  which  he  was  to  acquire,  could 
have  led  the  Emperor,  in  the  disastrous  situation  in  which 
he  stood,  to  decline  an  accommodation  on  such  extremclj 
fa\  ouraL>le  and  even  unhoped-for  terms.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, feeling  that  his  authority  was  founded  mainly  on 
opinion,  and  that  any  return  to  reasonable  propositior^s 
would  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of  inferiority  and  the 
commencement  of  his  fall,  was  in  secret  resolved  not  to 
accept  them,  and  to  hazard  all  on  his  favourite  maxim, 
Tout  Oil  liien.     As  it  Wiis  indispensable  in  the  mean 

*  M6tt«ntich*s  propoMls  to  M.  de  Saint  Aignui  were  tt»  follows  :— 
1.  The  peace  to  bfl  noivenal,  u  mil  nuuitima     ConiioenUl,  and  to  em- 

brtce  all  nations. 

"  2.  To  bo  toutulefl  on  tlio  priticiple  of  tlio  in(lc^>cudcnce  of  all  natiuos  iu 
their  nfttund  or  hktorical  WtmU. 

".V.  Fkanoo  to  pTMerve  her  natural  limits— viz.,  the  Rhine, the Alpt, and 
the  Pyreneeji — but  to  advance  no  pretensions  to  anything"  boyoiid  them. 

*'  4.  Holland  to  be  indopeodent,  aud  its  froutiera  on  the  bide  of  Franco  to  be 
the  subject  of  future  airaogement. 

5.  Italy  in  like  nuuiner  to  be  independent,  and  the  arrangemont  of  ite 
frontier  on  the  side  of  Friottl  wUh  Austria,  and  France  with  Piedmonty  to 
be  aflerward»  pcttlcd. 

*•  6i.  The  old  dynasty  to  be  restored  in  Spain  ;  tliis  was  a  sine  ^ua  nom, 

"  7.  England  to  make  certain  reBtitutiona  of  eolonial  poeaeestons  wreeted 
JhixD  France  beyond  the  8c«a,  and  a  general  freedom  of  commerce  it 
may  be  fixetl  by  the  law  of  iiatii  nrf,  to  be  accorded  to  every  stnte." — 
JlETTERXiCB'e  Pro^maltf  I2th  Aorcmbcr  1813  j  given  in  Thiers,  vol.  xviL 
pp.  33,  34. 
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CHAP,  time,  howeyer,  to  gain  time  to  recruit  his  armies,  arm 
and  victual  bis  fortresses,  and  replenish  his  exchequer,  he 
1819.  lesoWed  to  temporise,  and  amuse  the  Allies  with  an  am- 
biguous answer.  AVitli  this  view,  after  Iiavinj^  considered 
the  }>ro}^osals  durinfj  tlie  1 5tli,  he  returned  an  answer 

NoT.ie.  on  the  16th»  neither  accepting  nor  rejecting  the  prof- 
fered terms^  but  suggesting  Mannheim  as  the  scat  of  the 
proposed  conference^  and  professing  a  willingness  to 
treat  on  the  footing  of  the  independence  of  nations  both 

^',■S^.*'®•hy  sea  and  land.    This  answer  was  forthwith  sent  to 

do  1814, 

46-50;  Marfclial  Marmout,  who  commanded  at  Mayence,  with 
J^' 8?!  orders  to  transmit  it  witliout  delay  to  the  Allied  gene- 
rals, bj  whom  it  was  received  at  Frankfort  on  the  IDtL^ 
It  was  absolutely  indispensable  for  i^iapoleon  to  go 
BxtiJIL  through  the  form,  at  least,  of  acceding  to  the  negotia- 
S^dm  tions,  for  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Paris  had  become 
■iTteu.  alarming  in  the  extreme.  Scarce  a  family  but  had  to 
lament  tlie  loss  of  a  brother  or  a  sou  in  the  terrible  wars 
in  which,  during  the  two  last  years,  the  empire  had  been 
engaged.  Hardly  anything  was  talked  of  in  private 
society  but  the  fearful  slaughter  on  the  fields  of  Leipsic 
and  Vitoria,  or  the  dreadful  losses  of  the  Moscow  retreat. 
Great  as  had  been  the  sacrifice  of  life  on  these  mehincholj 
occasions,  it  was  if  possible  exaggerated  by  the  voice  of 
rumour,  which,  denied  any  oflicial  or  authentic  infonnation, 
supplied  its  place  by  the  darkest  inventions  of  imagina- 
tion. The  Emperor  was  represented  in  whispei'S  as  a 
demon  insatiate  in  the  thirst  for  blood,  who  would,  if 
unrestrained,  sacrifice  without  remorse  the  wAo^  youth  of 
France  to  his  insatiable  ambition,  and  leave  in  the 
country  only  widows  for  whom  no  husbands  could  be 
found,  or  old  men  incapable  of  continuing  the  race  from 
which  they  sprung.  These  feelings  of  horror  were  aug- 
mented by  tlie  dismal  accounts  everywhere  received  of 
the  violence  of  the  Government  functionaries  in  tearing 
the  conscripts  from  their  families,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  like  wild  beasts,  bj  the  movable  columna 
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of  gendarmes,  vluch  scoured  the  couDtrj  and  ransacked  ohap. 
the  woods  for  their  apprehension.    Nor  were  the  com-  ^ 
plain Ls  loss  universal  of  the  endless  exactions  of  the  pre-  iw^^ 
fccts  and  ofliccrs  of  exchequer  charged  ^vith  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  by  whom  justice  or  right  was  systematic* 
allj  disregarded,  and  from  whose  decision,  how  iniquitous 
soerer,  there  was,  practicallj  speaking;  no  appeal.  Such 
was  the  general  consternation  that  it  hegan  to  affect  the 
Goremment  functionaries  even  of  the  highest  grade, 
Bverj  one,  as  in  a  shipwreck,  was  looking  out  for  his  own 
safety  in  the  crash  wh'uAi  was  evidently  approaching.  Two 
of  the  highest  and  most  couMential  functionaries,  Ber- 
thier  and  Oambacei^s,  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their 
af^rehensions ;  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^  wei'e  strongly 
suspected  of  being  inTohed  in  some  dark  intrigue ;  Mae- 
donafd  and  Marmont,  with  military  frankness,  expressed 
their  decided  opinion  in  favoiii  of  peace  ;  and  Caulain- 
conrt  reiterated  the  sentiments  he  had  so  courageously 
expressed  on  occasion  of  the  armistice  of  Pleswit&  The 
Empress  herself  devoured  by  apprehennons^  and  not  know-  >  ti>;.-^.  ^ 
ing  whether  to  attach  faith  to  the  assurances  of  her  hus-  42 -  m*^.  ' 
band  or  of  those  around  him,  spent  most  of  her  time  in^8^'^ 
tears.^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  uiiatiiiuity  in  f\\vour  of 
peace,  the  Emperor  held  out  firmly  for  wnr  ;  and  what-  Xgjwieon'* 
ever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  I^^JII^iJj 
opinions,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  them  the  praise  of  for-*^" 
titttde  and  magnanimity.    ''It  is  easy,"  said  he,  "to 
speak  of  peace,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conclude  it. 
Europe  makes  a  show  of  offering  it,  but  it  has  no  sincere 
intention  of  coming  to  an  acconiuiodalioii.    It  has  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  destroying  us ;  and  this  hope,  once 
conceived,  will  not  be  abandoned  till  the  impossibility  of 
realising  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated.    You  think  we 
might  disarm  them  by  humiHating  ourselves  before  them, 
but  you  are  mistaken.    The  more  accommodating  you 
are,  the  more  will  they  rise  in  their  demands ;  and  at 
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CRAP,  length  they  vill  insist  on  tenns  of  peace  which  joa  can- 
^    not  for  a  moment  admit   They  offer  ns  now  the  line  of 

tlie  Rhine  and  tlie  Alps,  and  even  a  part  of  Piedmont — 
f'dir  proposals,  without  donbt ;  but  if  you  appear  to  agree 
to  them,  they  will  soon  demand  the  frontier  of  1790. 
Could  I  accept  them,  I  who  have  received  from  the 
Republic  the  natural  frontiers  1  Possibly  there  was  a 
time  when  it  would  haye  been  well  to  have  been  more 
moderate  ;  but  matters  hare  now  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  any  appearance  of  moderation  would  be  ascribed  to 
fear,  and  would  only  remove  still  further  the  prospect  of 
a  real  peace.  We  must  fight  again,  and  fight  witli  de- 
speration; and  if  we  are  victorious,  we  should  take 
z^lSl'  advantage  of  our  success  to  conclude  a  peace»  and  rest 
assured  I  shall  then  embrace  it  with  eagerness/'^ 

Tlie  retention  of  these  ideas  by  the  Emperor  was 
i>i»mif»ioi  universally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  tlie  Duke  of  Bas- 
IS?*****  sano  (M.  Maret),  who  was  tlie  known  advocate  of  war- 
tif^hUbis.  ^^^^  measures,  and  was  supposed  to  encourage  his  sove- 
reign  in  such  views.  The  public  indignation  in  conse- 
quence became  extreme  against  him,  and  his  dismissal 
was  loudly  called  for  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
any  sincere  negotiation.  No  one  knew  better  than  the 
Emperor  that  tlie  Duke  of  Bassano  was  not  really  in  fault, 
that  he  only  reflected  the  thoughts  whicli  einaTiated  from 
the  Imperial  breast,  and  that  no  one  could  share  his  pen- 
a6e$  intimes  who  did  not  hold  the  same  opinions.  But 
the  current  of  public  opinion  ran  with  such  riolence  that 
he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to 
appease  it ;  and  he  determined  to  abandon  the  Duke  of 
Bassano  in  order  to  effect  this  object.  He  was  accord- 
ingly dismissed  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
M.  dc  Caulainconrt,  whose  pacific  inclinations  were  well 
known,  as  well  as  his  moral  courage  in  asserting  them,  was 
substituted  in  his  room.  The  Duke  of  Bassano  was  ap« 
pointed  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  a  post  of  trust 
and  importance,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  estent 
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as  the  one  he  had  left  M.  Dara,  who  formerly  held  chap. 
that  ofBce,  an  able  and  indefatigable  public  sefrant,  whose  _ 


talents  have  since  shone  forth  in  the  Jlisfory  of  Veince  IMS. 
was  made  War  Minister  for  tlie  materiel  of  tlic  army  in 
room  of  M.  de  Cessac,  who  retired.    In  fine,  M.  de  Mole 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  in  room  of  the  Duke 
of  Masaa  (Reynier),  vhose  advanced  years  rendered  him 
no  longer  equal  to  the  fatigues  of  that  laborious  office,  and 
who  was  transferred  to  the  presidency  of  the  legislative 
body.    These  changes  were  of  a  pacific  tendency,  aa  the 
new  functionaries  were  all  known  to  incline  to  a  moderate 
policy,  and  Caulaincourt's  appointment  had  some  eifect^^^^. 
in  tranquiliising  the  public  mind,  and  inspiring  hopes  ofsviilTUa. 
an  accommodation  in  the  Allied  sovereigns.^ 

The  warlike  preparations  on  both  sides,  however,  nn-  ^ 
derwcnt  no  Uimimition,  and  portended  tlie  linal  striiL^iile  Napoieooi 
between  the  forces  of  Revolution  aiid  tiiose  of  Conserva-  ^liSj,^ 
tism  and  order.  Before  quitting  Dresden  for  Leipsic, 
the  Emperor  had  directed  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  to  g^*^ 
demand  fram  the  Senate  160,000  men  of  the  conscrip- 
tion  of  1815,  and  120,000  more  of  those  left  from  those 
of  the  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814.  The  Senate  voted 
the  whole  280,000  without  the  slightest  difficulty:  but 
it  was  an  easier  matter  to  vote  than  find  them  in  the 
country ;  and  as  the  youths  liable  to  the  law  of  conscrip- 
tion in  1815  iffere  in  1813  mere  hoys,  from  sixteen  to 
seventeen  years  of  age,  they  were  wholly  nneqaal  to  the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign.  Nothing  was  to  he  expected 
from  them,  therefore,  but  to  undertake  garrison  duty  or 
guard  the  depots  in  the  interior.  But  as  the  120,000 
levied  on  the  earlier  conscriptions  were  obviously  inade- 
quate to  restore  the  armies  to  anything  like  the  requisite 
strength,  Napoleon  fell  on  the  device  of  ordering  a  new 
conscription  of  300,000  men  drawn  from  those  who  had 
been  liable  to  the  conscription  in  the  ten  years  preeeding 
1813  I  This  was  immedicitcly  voted  by  the  Senate,  and 
with  these  580,000  men  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make. 
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CHAP,  head  against  all  his  eDcmies.  Probablj  he  would  hare 
^  done  so,  if  the  men  ordered  and  Toted  had  been  reallj 
im.   forthooming.    But  this  was  rery  far,  indeed,  from  being 

the  case ;  and  in  attempting  to  enforce  it,  appeared  in 
the  most  striking,'  colours  the  fatal  weakness  brouglit 
upon  the  country  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  its  chief, 
and  the  real  cause  of  its  subjugation.  The  milUary 
populaUan  was  exiiaustcd.  This  conscription  of  nearly 
600,000  men  ordered  did  not  bring  100,000  to  his 
standards,  and  eren  thej  came  in  in  small  numbers,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  feeble  boyish  constitutions,  such 
as  would  have  caused  them  to  be  rejected  at  once  iu 
former  times.  The  cont^cription  for  the  years  1812,  1  SI  3, 
1814,  and  1815  almost  entirely  f^iilcd,  and  such  as  were 
got  were  almost  all  from  those  liable  to  senre  in  the  ten 
preceding  years.  As  they  were  for  the  most  part  mar- 
ried and  established  in  life,  the  greatest  efibrts  were  made 
to  evade  the  levy,  and  conceal  those  liable  to  it  from  the 
public  functionaries,  and  thus  it  did  not  produce  a  third 
of  what  had  been  expected.  The  reason  of  this  .sudden 
and  appalling  failure  of  the  conscription  at  this  particular 
time  was  that  it  had  now  reached  those  who  were  con- 
ceiTcd  in  the  yean  1793  and  1794,  when  the  great 
levy  of  1,200,000  men  was  made  in  France  to  withstand 
iThicm,  Allied  invasion,  and  when  consequently  the  young 
5'2"'g?.1.i  ^^^^  should  have  been  fathers  in  those  years  were 
«uith-»  Uc-  almost  all  swept  oft"  bv  the  scvthc  of  war.    This  is  a  very 

cueil,  Ti.  Ill-  '  1       1         •  • 

bij-m*    remarkable  circumstance,  emmently  descnptive  of  one  of 
'  the  chief  causes  of  Napoleon's  fall' 

To  provide  for  the  troops,  however,  even  in  the  scantj 
Disuti^uB  nnmber  in  which  they  conld  be  brought  forward,  money 
was  indispensable ;  and  here  the  weakness  of  the  empire 
from  another  cause  soon  became  painfully  conspicuous. 
The  expenditure  of  France  durin^if  the  latter  years  of  the 
war  had  assumed  gigantic  proportions  ;  that  of  1813  had 
amounted  to  1,200,000,000  francs  (£•18,000,000),  inde- 
pendent of  the  cost  of  collection  and  the  sums  levied 
in  name  of  contributions  from  the  countries  in  which  the 
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troops  were  stationed,  which  amounted  to  half  as  much  chap. 
more.  But  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
armies  from  Germany  and  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  isis. 
these  extraneous  sources  of  supplj  were  at  once  closed, 
and  the  whole  supplies  for  the  ensuing  campaign 'required 
to  be  raised  firom  the  inhabitants  of  France  itself.  The 
real  cost  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  with  that  of  collection, 
liad  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  1,420,000,000  francs 
(£56,800,000),  and  the  deficit  to  be  provided  for  amounted 
to  442,000,000  irancs  (XI 6,800,000),  while  the  credit  of 
GoTemment  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  it  was  wholly 
impossible  to  raise  any  money  by  way  of  loan.  In  this 
extremity  Napoleon  had  conceiyed  and  acted  upon  the 
idea  of  providing  funds  by  selling  the  estates  of  incorpora- 
tions and  municipalities  ovei  m1!  France,  and  realising  the 
price  by  means  of  treasury  bills  bj  anticipation.  This  had 
been  done  to  a  great  extent  in  1811,1812,  and  1813,  but 
even  this  resource  had  now  entirely  failed.  The  estates 
were  all  sold,  and  the  bills  granted  for  their  price  were  at 
20  or  30  per  cent  discount  Nothini:^  now  remained  but 
the  private  property  of  the  Crown,  and  it  amounted  to 
135,000,000  fr.  (.£5,750,000).  partly  in  different  foreign 
banks,  partly  in  gold  in  the  cellars  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
latter  of  whicli  amounted  to  63,000,000  fr.  (£2,520,000)* 
This  secret  fund  had  been  partly  accumidated  by  eco* 
nomy  on  the  Civil  List,  but  for  the  most  part  was  the 
produce  of  the  sale  of  licences  to  evade  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  against  Eij<(lish  commerce,  for  attempting 
to  elude  wliicli  he  was  daily  exposinir  vast  piles  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  flames,  and  sometimes  shooting  their  un- 
fortunate owners  1  It  had  been  intended  not  so  mucli  as 
a  resource  against  foreign  war,  on  which  side  the  Em- 
peror anticipated  little  or  no  danger,  but  as  a  safeguard 
ao^ainst  domestic  revolution,  in  which  respect  he  was  far 
from  fe(.'lin(r  the  same  security.  It  was  all  now  applied 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state;  but  even  this  ample 
supply  proved  inadequate  to  the  public  necessities,  now 
that  the  grand  resource  of  foreign  contributions  was  no 
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CHAP,  longer  available.  Other  deTices,  therefore,  were  indispens- 
^  able ;  and  the  only  practicable  one  vaa  an  additional 
WIS.  assessment  on  real  property.  Thirty  per  cent  was  in 
consequence  at  once  added  to  the  land-tax,  which  was 
expected  to  produce  80,000,000  fr.  (£3,200,000)  ;  aud 
120,000,000  fr.  >vcre  added  to  the  indirect  taxes,  in  tlie 
shape  of  one-fifth  on  the  salt-tax  and  one-tenth  on  the 
customs  and  excise.  These  taxes  and  levies  of  money 
were  all  demanded  of  the  Senate,  and  voted  by  that  body, 
in  the  course  of  November,  icithout  the  concurnnice  of 
the  Legislative  ho(^i',  which  stood  suniiiioocd  for  the  2d 
December,  and  from  which  a  vexatious  resistance  was 
apprehended  —  a  strange  result  of  a  revolution  under- 
taken to  establish  the  constitutional  rights,  especiallj  in 
granting  or  withholding  supphes,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  levies  and  sums  demanded  were 
voted  by  the  Senate  in  pvofound  silence,  without  a  word 
xTii.'S$5.  of  observation  or  dissent  being  uttered  in  the  whole 
Assembly.* 

The  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  make  a  show  only  of 
entering  into  negotiations  in  order  to  gain  time  was 
ilSi^i^iUi  clearly  evinced  in  the  long  delay  which  he  made  in  send- 
r«  uT^  ing  an  answer  to  the  Allied  Frankfort  proposals.  They 
Jj^Fo-  reached  Paris,  brought  by  M.  de  Saint  Aignan,  on  the 
I6th  November.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  for  eiahteen 
days — viz.,  on  2d  December — that  a  real  and  dctinitive 
answer  was  transmitted  by  the  French  Government  As 
already  mentioned,  indeed,  an  ambiguous  answer,  commit- 
ting himself  to  nothing,  had  been  despatched  by  Napoleon 
on  the  16th  inst.,  and  received  by  the  Allies  on  the  19th. 
To  this  a  reply  was  sent  on  the  25th  hy  Mcttcrnich,  de- 
manding a  categorical  explanation,  before  any  negotiation 
could  be  entertained,  as  to  whether  the  French  Emperor 
did  or  did  not  accept  the  basis  laid  down  by  the  Allied 
sovereigns.  All  this  gained  time  till  the  2d  December. 
On  that  day  M.  de  Caulaincourt  sent  a  reply,  accepting 
in  form  the  basis  proposed,  of  France  retaining  the  fron- 
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tier  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  he  made  so  many  exceptions  and  chap. 
reseryations  that  they  amounted  to  an  entire  departure 
from  the  principle  in  form  agreed  to.  This  answer  was  isia. 
concealed  from  Lard  Aberdeen^  and  communicated  odIj 
to  the  Ministers  of  Austria^  Russia,  and  Prussia^ — an 
ominous  circumstance,  which  augured  ill  of  the  sineeritj 
of  ^lettcrnicb.  But  the  vigilauce  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
discoAcii'd  the  underhand  negotiation,  and  he  sent  off 
notice  of  the  whole  afftiir  to  his  Government.*  In  his 
private  insti-uctions  to  M.  de  Caulainconrt,  whom  he  had 
named  as  his  plenipotentiary  at  Mannheim^  the  Emperor 
required  concesnons  in  bis  fiirour  from  the  AUies,  which 
amounted  to  an  entire  departure  from  the  terms  proposed, 
and  too  clearly  revealed  the  intention  to  resume  at  no 
distant  period  the  career  of  conquest  and  domination. 
He  even  insisted  on  the  retention  of  a  kingdom  in  Italy 
for  Prince  Eugene,  that  of  Naples  for  Murat^  and  of  one 
in  Oermany  for  Prince  Jerome ;  on  the  advance  of  the 
French  frontier  into  Piedmont;  on  the  fortresses  of 
Kelil  opposite  Strasbourg,  Cassel  fiunting  ^layence, 
and  Wescl  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  a 
part  of  Holland  to  the  Waal  being  still  retained  by 
France.t   There  could  be  no  motive  for  these  demands 

*  "  Dte.  S. — The  answer  cksm  from  Frmiea  flia  day  befora  jrttlerday  (6th). 

The  bapiH  \vai<  accepted  in  tlie  most  unequivocal  tcrnriH ;  but  the  8acri6ce8 
which  France  was  preparcfl  to  muko  were  to  met  by  sacriBces  from  Ki>,tr- 
Uiod  for  the  re-eatablishtaeat  of  CoDtineutHl  au<l  luaritirao  independence  aud 
tnttiqiiiUitgr.  I  nev«r  read  s  dearer  or  more  emphatic  expoaitioo  of  intoDtioa 
or  viawe.  It  made  a  great  impression  on  all  the  Jint  council.  A  messenger 
was  sent  off  with  thf  ndvicc  to  Paris  of  the  negotiation  being  accepted  by  the 
Allies,  and  of  a  mc:i&cugcr  being  sent  to  England  with  these  tidings.  At  night 
Pono  di  Borgo  was  d^patcfaed.  Tlu  wkoU  imuaetion  wot  eameeaUd  from 
AbenUMf  baeauae  it  waa  laarad  ha  would  commumcata  with  hJa  coUaaipiea, 
who  might  object,  and  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  pacificators.  Slfwari 
(Sir  Chnrle.^)  got  noticf  tnrhi  in  the  mominff,  and  sent  off  a  messenger  to  Eng- 
land with  tbe  news  and  copies  of  Jacobi's  and  Jerome's  instructions,  which  he 
had  obtained.  Ha  afterwarda  ooramunieated  to  Lord  Aberdeeo  and  Calhcart 
what  he  had  done,  and  there  was  additional  strife  and  contention  among  the 
triuiiiviriito-      The  n^-  T  !inve  already  Paid,  i.s  tho  Alp*,  the  Rhiitc,  nnd 

the  Pjfreneea,  with  tbe  mdepeu<ieuce  of  itniy,  Switzerland,  Uermany,  and  Hol- 
land, but  without  any  defined  arrangement  for  theae  oountnea.'*~WlLaoN'a 

t  Caulaincourt^a  iostractioaa  aa  to  what  waa  to  ba  demanded  at  the  GoDgreaa 
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CHAP,  but  the  intention  at  the  next  oonrenient  opportnnitj  of 

resuming  the  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  Rhine  and 


the  Alps,  and  re-establishing  the  French  preponderance 

in  Italy  and  (icrnianY.  It  was  evident  that  when  such 
xvii  m-m;  ^cre  his  secret  instructions  to  his  plenipotentiary,  anj 
57.'°*      show  of  entering  into  n^otiations  was  nothing  but  an 

artifice  to  gain  time.^ 
In  truth,  TiMB  was  the  one  thing  indispensable  to  Napo- 
Kuin!)U8     Icon,  for  such  was  tlic  state  of  dilapidation  in  which  the 
twh^  defences  of  the  oiupiic  were,  from  the  security  engcudci  od 
fortrwac*.       ^  Jong  carccr  of  victories,  that  it  seemed  hardly  jiossible 

to  resist  the  masses  of  the  enemj  which  threaten^  to  OTer- 

of  Uftoaliftimy  were  iu  these  terms  : — "  En  couctkiant  qu'ii  u'aurait  rieu  au  dc;a 
du  Rfato,  il  «iitendut  toutefois  g»rdor  sur  Ja  rive  droite  Kekl  ti§-4^  8tma- 
bow^,  Castel  via  A-rit  de  Mayenct^  et  en  outi%  la  ville  de  Weiel,  aituiSe  tout 
enU^re  sur  la  rivo  droite,  mais  devenue  une  sortc  de  ville  Fmn^aw.  Quant  h 
b  Hollande,  il  ne  desespdrait  pas  d'en  garder  une  partie  en  abandonnant  lea 
eolooies  HolhodaiaeB  k  TAngletemi,  En  tout  cas  il  aTait  le  projet  de  dispiater 
aur  lea  liinitM  qui  la  sopareraient  de  la  France,  et  de  proposer  d'abonl  l  Yssil, 
puis  le  Leek,  puis  It- W.ilml,  fronti^re  dont  il  I'tait  i  /-  lu  U  ne  point  se 'I'j  ai  tir, 
et  qui  lui  assurait  ce  qu'il  a?ait  enlevd  de  la  Uullaude  au  roi  Louiii.  11  ciitoD- 
daii  dc  plus  que  la  Hollande  ne  retoumerait  pas  sous  I'autorit^  de  U  maison 
d'Onnge,  etqu'elle  rederiendnut  rtfpubliqae. 

"  Quant  \  rAUomague,  il  consentait  bien  k  renoncer  k  la  Confederation  du 
Rhin,  mais  d  la  condition  qti^awun  lien  federal  ne  rHunimlf  Ics  Et^its  Allemands 
eutre  eux,  et  qu'en  rondant  h  la  Prusae  Magdebourg,  h  I'Angleterre  le  Hanovre, 
on  fom€f»il  de  la  Hene  et  do  Bramwiek  «»  nyamne  de  Wutf^aUey  indtpem^ 
dant  de  Ut  Franee,miau  dettini am  Prince  JMnu.  Napoleon  vmlait  qa^Erfurt 
fftt  accord^  h  la  Snxe  en  dddommagcment  du  pmrKl-duch6  de  Vorsovie,  que  la 
Biiviiirc  conserviU  la  ligne  de  I'lnn,  afin  de  n'Hre  pas  forcd  de  lui  c^er  Wurz- 
bom^,  ce  qui  aurait  oblig^  d'indemniaer  le  Dae  de  Wunbomg  en  Italie^ 

Bn  Itdie  il  admettait  que  1* Antriehe  eftt,  outre  I'lUyrie^  e*eat4Hiite  Ley. 
bncli  et  Trieste,  une  portion  do  territoiro  au  di^lh  dc  I'laonsso,  tnais  k  condition 
que  la  Knriro  H(iJ-<nirrrnit  daiiA  /»  Pit'mnut  uutaut  que  rAutrichi-  dans  le  Krioul. 
Tout  ce  que  la  Frauce  avait  {>u«i»C'de  daus  le  Milanai«t,  le  Pietuont,  la  Ta«)cane, 
lee  Etata  Botoaiai^  eonatiUieniit  un  reyaame  dltalie,  ^galemetit  inddpendant 
de  TAutriche  et  de  la  France,  tt  rt$erv<f  au  Prince  Eu^ne.  Le  Pape  retour- 
nerait  h  Rome,  mais  sans  souveminctt^  tcmporello.  yaphs  rfftemit  A  Murat, 
la  Sicile  aux  Bourbons  de  Naples.  L'aneien  roi  de  Piimont  ottiendrait  la 
Swdmigne  emUmemi, 

*'  Li's  Mm  lonietmea  feraient  rctour  h  Tun  des  Etato  d*Italie,  si  Maltc  tftait 
C(^<l(^o  h  la  Sicile,  Dans  le  caf?  contraire,  les  tics  lonicnnet  apjtartiendrnitnt  ti  fa 
franct  avec  I'lle  d'Elbe.  L'EHpagne  nerait  restitute  k  Ferdinand  VII.,  le  Por- 
tugal 2i  la  maison  de  Dragance.  Mais  I'Angleterre  no  retiondrait  aucune  dea 
colonies  de  PEi^Migne  et  do  Portngal.  Le  Danemaric  eoneerveiait  la  Korvd^a. 
Knfin  on  inscrerait  un  article  qui  conAacrorait  d'une  mani^re  au  moins  gdndrale 
les  droits  dx\  pavilion  neutre." — Inntrncthms  Serretee  d<  NaPOLIoJI  A  M.  DC 
Caulaincoukt,  Dec.  4,  I6i3;  TattBS,  xvii.  GO,  t»l. 
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vbelm  tbem.  The  fortresses,  both  in  the  first  and  second  caxp. 
line,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  dilaiiiJated  condition; 
and,  by  a  strange  perversion,  eminently  eharacteristic  of  1813. 
the  Emperor  s  tenacious  disposition  and  confidence  in  his 
star,  while  lie  was  smrounding  with  the  most  expensire 
woiIls  all  the  fortresses  still  in  his  possession  which  went 
to  coTor  or  secure  his  remote  conqtiests,  those  on  his  own 
frontier,  which  were  required  to  cover  the  territory  of 
France  itself,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  most  ruinous, 
and  in  fact  almost  defenceless,  state.  Thus  vast  additional 
fortifications  were  erected  at  an  enormous  expense  around 
Venice,  Mantna,  Palma-NuoTa*  Dantzic,  Flushing,  Osopo, 
the  Texel,  and  many  others  equally  remote;  while  those 
on  the  frontier  of  Prance  itself,  Huningen,  Strasbourg, 
Landau,  Alaycncc,  Metz,  Meziercs,  Valenciennes,  and  Lille, 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  disrepair.  It  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  English  expending  fabulous  sums  on  Gibral- 
tar, Malta^  and  Corfu,  but  leaving  Woolwich  and  London 
without  a  mound  or  a  gun  to  protect  them,  and  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  in  a  rery  insufficient  state  of  security.  The 
scarps  were  more  or  less  broken  down,  the  ditches  dry, 
the  bastions  in  ruins,  the  drawbridges  incapable  of  use. 
In  many  there  was  scarce  a  gun  on  the  ramparts;  iu  all 
the  supply  was  scandalously  inadequate,  and  for  the  most 
part  without  carriages.  Engineers  and  artificers  skilled 
in  their  several  departments  were  generallj  awanting; 
the  officers,  both  of  them  and  the  artUlery,  were  old  men 
beyond  the  power  of  enduring  active  service.  The  Em- 
peror s  first  care  was  to  transfer  the  depots  of  regiments 
from  the  places  in  the  front  line  likely  to  be  first  assailed, 
to  the  second,  which  would  be  invested  later.  The  Na- 
tional Guiird  supplied  the  place  of  the  dep6tB  which 
were  removed;  but  the  tran^erence  was  a  work  of  time  . 
and  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  was  only  in  the  course  x«u. 
of  operation  when  the  enemy  was  upon  them.' 

But  all  otlier  evils  connected  with  the  defence  of  France 
sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  dreadful  mor- 
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talitj  in  the  r^nlar  armj,  from  the  effect  of  the  contagious 
disorders  vhich  thej  brought  vith  them  from  the  German 
MIS.   fortresses.   The  fowr  corps — ^viz.,  the  4th,  12th,  7th,  and 

DrJdfui  ^  ^^^^ — wliicli  were  under  Mai-shal  Marniont  at  Mayence,aiid 
tnortaiity  in  \^r^^\  jj^p^  raised  to  80,000  by  the  arrival  of  stra'^ders  and 
the  KUiue,  isolated  groups  of  soldiers,  who  were  all  directed,  as  thej 
tut  MftyanM.  snooessiTelj  arrived,  to  that  great  dep6t,  were  soon  reduced 
to  15,000  by  the  dreadful  mortality  vhich  took  place  in 
that  scene  of  woe.  Horror-struck  with  so  frightful  a  mor- 
tality, which  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  survivors  of 
the  German  campaijrn,  Marshal  xMarmout  ordered  a  general 
and  compulsory  evacuation  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  sick 
into  the  interior.  But  this  measure,  however  loudly  called 
for  by  the  military  interests  of  the  fortress  itself  with 
which  the  Marshal  was  intrusted,  augmented  in  a  most 
alarminrr  degree  both  the  general  consternation  and  the 
spread  of  the  mortal  malady  iu  the  adjacent  territory  of 
France.  It  revealed  the  awful  proportions  of  a  pestilence 
which  exceeded  anything  which  imagination  itself  could 
have  conceiyed.  The  continual  passage  of  waggons  along 
the  streets  and  through  the  gates,  each  charged  with 
twenty  or  thirty  wretches  in  the  last  stage  of  feyer,  or 
actually  dyiufr.  diffused  universal  alarm,  and  produced  that 
general  depresbiou  of  mind  which,it  is  well  known, is  at  once 
the  most  powerful  aL^ent  in  predisposing  to  the  reception 
of  the  contagion,  and  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  dis- 
ease when  it  is  actually  taken.  This  terrible  disease  had 
assumed,  under  the  multiplication  of  ills  in  which  it  had 
originated,  new  and  unheard-of  features  which  froze  the 
spectators  with  horror,  liaugrene,  even  witliout  wounds, 
of  the  most  virulent  kind,  generally  ensued,  especially  in 
,  n,„^t^  youn^^  soldiers ;  and  as  the  wagjjons  rolled  along  the 
1  h~  n  streets,  the  frightful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  hands,  feet^ 
w,  W,  arms,  and  even  parts  of  the  face,  dropping  off  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  were  huddled  in  them  I  ^ 

The  Emperor  llaUirod  himself  that,  by  the  bcsrinning 
of  January  181 4,  he  would  have  80,000  men  on  the  Rhine 
from  B41e  to  Flanders ;  but  they  never,  in  consequence  of 
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the  failore  of  the  <x>i)8criptioD»  and  the  mortality,  amounted  chap. 
to  anything  like  that  nmnber.   He  cast  his  eyes  also  in 


an  especial  manner  on  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  were  iwa. 
likely  to  be  first  attacked,  the  more  so  as  he  was  uo  m«J^^ 
stranger  to  the  disafi'ected  feelings  towards  his  goveramcnt  \Z^c.f^ 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  were  inspired.  {j^^J^"' 
General  Molitor,  with  a  small  local  force,  was  chai^ged  with  J^J;®J 
the  defence  of  Hoihuid  against  Bernadotte,  who  was  ap-frontMr. 
proaehing  with  a  powerfnl  amy,  composed  of  the  greater 
portion  of  tlic  Allied  Army  of  the  Nortb,  now  in  part 
disengaged  by  tbe  conclusion  of  an  armistice  with  Den- 
mark, to  be  immediately  noticed.    But  a  considerable 
resenre  was  provided  in  the  corps  of  Marshal  Macdon* 
aldy  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  5lh  and  11th  oorps» 
stationed  about  thirty  leagues  to  his  right;  but  his 
force,  which  was  not  more  than  18,000  men,  was  a 
feeble  counterpoise  to  the  Army  of  the  North,  70,000 
strong.    Napoleon  had  hoped  to  cover  this  frontier  by 
the  garrisons  of  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  which  were, 
taken  together,  of  equal  strength ;  but  the  insane  policy  of 
retaining  everything  deprived  him  of  this  resooroe  till 
It  was  too  late,  and  lost  France  70,000  yeteran  soldiers 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  ariuics  that  could  be  collected 
for  her  defence  hardly  amounted  to  a  greater  force. 
It  will  immediately  appear  how  important  a  part  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  played  in  tbe  measures  which  deprived, 
the  Emperor  of  those  powerful  reserves,  which,  if  thrown  ^pj^i 
into  the  scale  at  the  decisive  moment^  would  probably  have  *».  '* 
altered  the  whole  fate  of  the  war.* 

Tlie  |)rincipal  reliance  of  Napoleon  for  resisting  the 
numerous  enemies  who  were  preparing  to  invade  his  terri-  ii«orpanir». 
tories  on  all  sides  was  on  the  Guard,  that  formidable  body  (iuard.  and 
whose  discipline  and  valour  had  determined  the  issue  Ofof  UieEm* 
80  many  other  battles.   But  that  body  itself  was  almost 
as  much  reduced  as  the  other  corps  of  his  army ;  its 
infantry  consisted  only  of  12,000  men,  its  cavalry  of  3500 
— the  poor  remain^  of  4S,00()  of  the  former,  and  12,000 
of  the  latter,  which  four  months  before  had  crowded  the 
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CHAP,  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  JSmperor  made  the  greatest 
^  possible  efforts  to  restore  its  streDgtb,  and  for  that  pur- 
181S.    ])ose  he  intrusted  its  reoi^nisation  mainly  to  General 

Drouot,  who,  with  no  other  formal  appointment  than  the 
modest  one  of  aide-clc  caiiip,  real Ij exercised  in  reality  great 
part  of  the  duties  of  war  minister  for  the  Guaid.  His 
indefatigable  energy,  calm  determination,  distinguisiied 
military  talents,  as  well  as  int^rity  of  mind,  raised  him 
to  that  consideration  in  moments  of  difficulty  with  the 
Emperor,  which  the  simplicity  and  military  frankness  of 
Ills  manners  rendered  him  little  capable  of  securing  in 
the  precincts  of  a  court  in  ordinary  timed.    With  the 
assistance  of  this  able  coadjutor.  Napoleon  expected  to 
raise  the  Guard,  including  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  en- 
gineers, to  1 00,000  men;  but  it  never  reached  a  lialf  of  the 
number,  and  they  were  procured  with  extreme  difficulty, 
and  only  by  drafts  from  the  regiments  of  the  line,  which 
went  far  to  destroy  their  efficiency.    The  yivid  and  san- 
guine temperament  of  the  Emperor  led  him  to  hope  that 
he  wild  have  100,000  of  the  Guard  and  200,000  of  the 
line  in  the  field  by  the  beginning  of  Februarj  ,    lie  never 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  above  00,000;  but  with  these  he  did 
such  great  things  that  little  doubt  can  remain,  that  if  the 
force  he  hoped  for  had  been  raised,  he  would  have  proved 
victorious  over  all  his  enemies.  If  the  80,000  old  soldiers 
under  Suchet,  engulfed  in  the  garrisons  of  Spain,  had  been 
united  to  the  standards  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  bi-ou<:ht  up 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  the  Allies  never  would  have 
iTiii«n,    *^PP^^^^<^^^<^^^         t^^^'  .00,000  lost  in  the  garrisons  of  the 
xviL  71-79.  Elbe  had  been  brought  into  the  field,  the  French  troops 
would  have  marched  in  triumph  to  Munich  and  Berlin.^ 
Sensible,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  enormous  fault  he 
Treaty  of    had  committed,  when  threatened  in  his  vitals  by  a  powcr- 
irth°t^Jdi-  ful  enemy,  in  leaving  his  best  troops  uselessly  scattered  in 
^     blockaded  fortresses  all  over  Europe,  Napoleon  at  length 
brought  himself  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  two 
of  his  enemies  whom  he  had  long  held  in  captivity.  The 
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firat  of  these  If  SB  Ferdiosnd  VIL  of  Spain,  who  hsd  been  chap. 
retained  a  prisoner  in  France^  at  Valeii9ay,  ever  since  his  ^ 
treaclicix)ii8  seizure,  in  180S,  bj  Napoleon,  at  Bayonne.  1813. 
To  that  monarch  the  Emperor,  by  a  secret  einissarj, 
proposed  terms  of  peace,  which,  being  regarded  as  a  snare, 
were  at  first  viewed  with  extreme  suspicion  bj  him ;  but 
haying  at  length  been  convinced  of  their  sincerity,  he 
eagerlj  embraced  terms  vhich  promised  him  restoration 
to  freedom  and  a  throne.    There  was  no  difficulty  in 
aiiangiug  tlic  terms  when  the  sincerity  of  the  offer  was 
first  trusted  in.    Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Don  Carlos, 
with  all  their  followers  at  Valen9ay,  were  to  be  restored  to 
liberty ;  prisoners  were  to  be  restored  on  both  sides  ;  the 
Spanish  armies  were  to  withdraw  from  France,  and  the 
EngliA  to  he  constrained  to  evacuate  Spain.  This  last 
condition^  which  would  doubtless  hare  been  a  great  stroke 
for  Napoleon  if  carried  into  effect,  >vas  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  in  ^\]\o>e  liands  the  Govemraent 
was  practically  placed,  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  so  loog^  ^.^^ 
as  Ferdinand  remained  in  France.  This  led  to  a  delay  in     80  92  j 
the  negotiation,  and  before  the  captive  monarch  could  8». 
regain  his  own  territories,  Napoleon  was  overthrown.* 

Shortly  after,  Xajioleon,  in  the  same  view  of  diminishing 
the  nuinl>er,  or  abating  the  rancour,  of  his  enemies,  cndca- Treaty  of 
voured  to  contract  a  treaty  bv  whicli  the  aged  Pontiff  of  witli  the 
Rome  was  to  recover  his  freedom,  and  be  restored  to  thCofTiS 
chair  of  St  Peter;  but  it  came  too  late,  the  Holy  Father ^'^''^ 
would  not  negotiate ;  nor,  if  he  would  have  done  so,  would 
it  have  made  any  material  difference  in  his  fortunes.  At 
the  same  time  M.  de  Mettemich  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Miirat,  the  object  of  whicli  was  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  liis  brothcr-in-Iaw  and  |)rotector, 
and  take  part  with  the  Allies,  who  guaranteed  hini  in  that 
event  the  retention  of  his  throne  of  Naples.    The  virtue 
and  honour  of  Joachim  were  not  proof  against  so  temptmg 
an  offer ;  he  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  Eugene,  to 
whom,  as  already  mentioned,  a  similar  offer  had  been 

VOL.  11.  "  O 
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CHAP.  made.  AfW  much  hesitation*  and  passing  some  time  in 
a  state  of  crael  anxiety,  he  added  another  to  the  many 
isu.   proofs  that  history  affords,  that  ^  the  man  that  defiberates 

is  lost."  He  at  length  entered  into  conferences  with  tlic 
Aujjtriau  envoy,  and  turned  a  willing  ear  to  the  hopes 
held  out  to  him  that  a  still  more  brilliant  prospect 
might  open  to  hun,  and  thaty  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
desire,  vhich  was  ahready  strongly  manifested  in  Italy, 
to  form  a  united  state  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  inde- 
pendent alike  of  France  or  Austria,  he  miglit  put  the 
diadem  of  all  Ceiiiial  and  Southern  Italy  on  his  brow. 
Informed,  in  spite  of  all  tlie  care  taken  to  keep  it  secret, 
of  what  was  going  forward,  Napoleon  despatched  Fouch^ 
to  Naples  to  endearour  to  counteraet  the  Austrian  in* 
fluence  by  the  exhibition  of  an  equally  attractive  object 
of  ambition  in  the  event  of  his  remaining  faithful  to 
him.  Murat's  plan,  proposed  by  him  to  Napoleon,  was 
to  divide  Italy  into  two  separate  kingdoms,  divided  by 
the  Po;  the  whole  to  the  north  of  that  river  to  be  the 
appanage  of  Prince  Eugene;  all  to  the  south  to  be 
the  enlaiged  kingdom  of  Naples  awarded  to  himself. 
The  proposal  did  not  surprise  Napoleon,  to  whom  ad- 
versity had  taught  the  general  selfishness  and  baseness 
of  human  nature ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  accede  to  it. 
**  That  man,*'  said  he,  "  is  at  once  guilty  and  mad.  He  is 
mating  me  lose  Italy,  porliaps  more,  and  he  will  ruin  him- 
self. You  will  see  that  one  day  he  will  be  obliged  to 
come  to  beg  of  me  an  asylum  and  bread;  but  I  shall  live 
long  enough,  I  hope,  to  punish  his  monstrous  ingratitude." 
No  answer,  accordingly,  was  returned  to  the  proposal  of 
Murat,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Allies,  and  brought  his  ingratitude 
to  the  cuhninating  point  by  fuhninating  an  antrrv  ])rocla- 
x^'S  against  the  French  Emperor,  and  appearing  in  the 

iw.'       rear  of  Eugene  on  the  Po^  with  the  whole  military  strength 
of  his  kingdom,  in  alliance  with  the  Austriana^ 
These  events^  how  important  soever,  and  decisive  as 
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the  J  might  haTe  been  in  any  former  war,  were  of  compa-  oeap. 

ratively  little  importance  in  this.    It  was  on  the  lihine  ^ 


that  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  ;  it  was  by  the 
armies  of  Germany  and  Russia  that  the  deliverance  of<^,  in^fti^ 
Europe  was  to  be  elFectei  If  they  were  Tictorious,  it^'jj^^*^ 
mattered  little  what  allies  were  lost  or  won  in  Italy  or  .^'i'?*  ""^ 
Spain ;  if  defeated,  no  trimnpliB»  how  brilliant  soeyer,  on 
the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  could  lead  to  the  desired  result 
It  is  time,  after  having  given  a  rapid  skctcli  of  the  situa- 
tion of  FraiRO  in  this  crisis  of  its  fate,  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  strength  and  condition  of  the  Allied  forces,  by  whom 
the  contest  was  to  be  maintained  They  were  estimated 
by  Sir  Charles  Stewart  at  771,000  men,  independent  of 
Wellington's  army  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  bis  esti- 
mate, being  founded  on  what  the  Allied  powers  were 
bound  to  furni-sh  by  existing  treaties,  is  doubtless  correct, 
so  far  as  tiie  forces  on  i)aper  are  concerned.*  But  from 
this  hirge  force  must  be  deducted  a  fouith  for  tlie  usual 
amount  of  sick,  absent,  and  non-effective,  and  at  least  as 
many  for  killed  or  wounded  since  the  treaties  binding  the 
powers  to  furnish  forces  to  that  amount  were  signed ;  so 
that  if  360,000  men  were  now  forthcoming  for  the  war 
in  Germany,  Italy,  iiud  the  Rhine,  it  is  probably  as  many 
a^s  could  be  relied  on.  Eighty  thousand  of  these  were 
under  Beniadotte  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  60,000 
in  Italy  fronting  Prince  Eugene,  so  that  220,000  were 
alone  left^  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  inrasion  of  France 
by  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine ;  and  as  20,000  of  these 
were  absorbed  in  blockading  the  fortresses  still  held  by 
the  French,  and  guarding  convoys  and  keeping  up  the 
commuuications,  not  more  than  200,000  could  be  rehed 


Qeraum  State*, 
Rottian  troojM  by 
PruBsian  by  do., 
Austrian  by  do., 
Swedish  by  do., 

Total,  . 
L051X»'DEBBY,  219. 


291,180 

150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
30,000 

771,120 
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CHAP,  on  for  immediate  active  operations  in  the  field,  of  vhom 
_  70,000  were  destined  under  Marshal  Bliicber  to  inTade 
1313.    France  bv  Coblentz  and  Mannheim,  and  130,000  under 
Prince  K?ehwartzenberg  to  enter  hy  the  more  undefeiidtd 
frontier  of  Switzerland  and  the  Jura.    On  this  line  the 
onlj  considerable  fortress  which  obstmcted  the  invanon 
was  Huningen ;  bnt  it  was  powerfullj  sheltered  bj  the 
respect  entertained  bj  all  the  Allied  powers,  and  espe- 
Uon.i  "iG- ^^^^^J       Kinperor  Alexaiidcr,  lor  the  Republic  of  Swit- 
^^j.  ^jj^<?"»  zerland,  the  neutrality  of  which  required  to  be  violated 
'   before  France  was  entered  by  the  Allied  forces  crossing 
the  Rhine  by  the  bridge  of  BdJe,^* 
^        While  the  world  was  in  suspense  as  to  the  invasion  of 
Sir  chariM  Franco,  and  had  hardly  recoTered  breath  after  the  shock 

Willi  licrua  of  Lcipsic,  Sir  Cliarles  Stewart,  though  the  accredited 
MhQ(     amba!^si(l 111  at  the  Court  of  Pnissia,  remained  attached  to 
Bernadotte's  army,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  miii- 

*  Tbe  following  U  tii«  Mtimftte  of  th«  forees  with  wbieb  the  JUUm  inTtded 

France,  according  to  the  best  informed  authorities  ou  the  oppovte  mdtm  ;  Lord 
Burglierhh,  afterwards  Earl  of  WeHtinoroland,  tho  inilitaiy  cOmnUMMMr  of 

Great  BriUiin  iit  the  Court  of  Austria,  and  M.  Thiers  : — 


I.  Austrian  account,  from  Plotho*B  Original  States — 

Oxwd  uiny  oiMkr  ScliwartMalMfg^  .        •  261,650 

Blucher'fl  army,        .....  137,391 

Bemadottos  do.,      .         ,         ,         .         .  174,000 

AustrkuiB  in  ltd/,    •        •        •        •         .  80«000 


In  the  Hold,       ....  653,041 
Roaaiftn,  Pnuaian,  tad  Aiuitiiaa  reMTVW,    .  2Sfi,000 


TM,   888,041 

Of  which  400,000  in  tho  field,  and  150,000  in  reserve,  might  bo  reckoned  OB 
fts  cfTectirc— 'S^c  Pi.oTiio.  vol.  iii.  api>endix,  and  SoSOKU^x.  38l'3dS. 

II*  French  account,  according  to  M.  Tliiers — 

Under  Scbwartzeuhei^       ....  160,000 

Under  Blocher,       .....  60,000 

In  Italy,        ......  70,000 

Under  Benudotte  neer  Hambuigi    .        •        •  80,000 


Total,  .  ....  870.000 


But  m  Bornai!otto*s  army  was  engaged  witli  the  Danes  in  Holstein,  and  D*- 
vouMt  in  Hauiljur>:,  not  more  than  the  'J2n,000  of  S<>hwart2enV>€rg's  and 
Bluchers  armies  could  be  rcli^  on  for  the  invasion  ot  !<  ranee,  and  first  opera* 
tioDB  of  the  oampaign.— Thubb,  zvii  180, 131.  It  k  known  now  that  the  A«m> 
trians,  even  in  their  official  accounts,  sought  to  daislo  tb«  world  hj  n  aoine- 
wh*t  exAggorated  Moount  of  the  Allied  force. 
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taiy  frankness  of  his  remonstrances,  Lc  was  a  j^crsonal  chap. 
favourite,  and  bj  whom,  with  great  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  notwithstanding  their  late  differences,  he  was  in-  ^^^^ 
Tested  with  the  Swedish  Order  of  the  Sword.  His  Tigi- 
lant  eje  and  intrepid  spirit  were  maeh  needed  to  keep 
a  watch  oo  the  moyements,  now  become  more  than  ana- 
})i clous,  of  that  Prince.  Alexander  openly  supported 
iiiju ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  liis  influence  that,  after  the 
general  dislocation  of  the  armies  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  he  received  the  general  command  in 
the  north  of  Germanj,  where  mnch  still  remained  to  be 
done.  His  orders  were  to  reduce  Hamburg,  and  make 
prisoners  of  Daroust's  army,  which  occupied  that  city, 
force  tlic  JJaiies  into  submijssion,  and  then  lead  liis  troops 
into  Holland,  where  it  was  expected  a  counter-revolution 
would  break  out^  and,  with  the  accumulated  forces  of  his 
own  and  their  troops,  invade  Flanders  and  the  north- 
eastern prorinces  of  France.  The  task  was  great  and 
the  career  brilliant ;  but  the  forces  at  his  command  were 
equal  to  it.  His  troops,  nominally  137,000,  really 
amounted  to  80,000  effective  men  in  the  field  ;  but  they 
were  veteran  soldiers,  inured  to  war,  and  flushed  with 
the  triumphs  of  Dennewitz  and  Lcipsic  ;  and  such  was 
the  ardent  spirit  of  the  whole  north  of  Germany,  that  the 
recruits  and  landwehr  constantly  swelling  the  ranks^  not 
only  supplied  all  casualties,  but  formed  a  force  perfectly  ^  , 
adequate  to  keeping  up  the  communications  and  blockad-  '^^^ 
ing  fortresses  in  the  rear,  without  any  deduction  fromiao.  ' 
those  in  front.^ 

Fortune  threw  in  the  way  of  iSir  Charles  Stewart  at 
this  juncture  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  in  nen.ri^intt? 
availing  himself,  of  rendering  the  most  essential  service  to  cunvcotioa 
the  Allied  cause  in  the  north  of  Germany.    The  Crown  vou8t!»«cur- 
Prince,  following  out  his  separate  interests  instead  of 
obeying  his  orders,  took  upon  himself  to  direct  the  greater  t*"** 
part  of  his  forces  against  Holstein,  iu  order  to  compel 
Denmark  to  agree  to  the  cession  of  Norway,  the  great 
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CHAP,  object  of  his  ambition.*  He  gained,  in  the  first  instance* 
^  some  sucoesses  against  the  Banes,  to  whom  his  foroes  were 
18UL  greatly  superior ;  and,  in  order  to  he  able  to  detaih  a 
larger  force  against  tUeiu,  he  proposed  to  conclude  a 
w©ir.  8.  convention  with  Marshal  Davoust,  by  which  Hamburg 
was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  French,  and  the  whole  force 
shnt  np  in  it  ims  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  France. 
Such  a  capitulation,  whidi  threatened  to  restore  30,000 
excellent  troops  to  Napoleon,  of  which  in  his  straitened 
circumstances  he  stood  niucli  in  need,  woidd  have  been  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  him,  and  very  probably  would 
have  changed  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  accordingly,  who,  although  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  was  still  officially  attached  to  Bemadotte^ 
in  order  to  constrain  him  by  the  influence  of  England  to 
act  np  to  his  engagements,  no  sooner  was  informed  of  the 
intention  toconchide  this  convention  than  he  remonstrated 
against  it  personally  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  Beraa- 
dotte  promised  to  execute  no  such  convention  without  his 
concurrence.  Sir  Charles,  however,  having  been  sum- 
moned to  Frankfort  by  the  AUied  soTcreigns,  he  had  no 
sooner  set  out  than  Bemadotte  sent  orders  to  Oeneral  Wal- 
moden  to  agree  to  swA  a  cow&entimj  in  direct  Tiolation 
of  his  promise.  No  sooner  was  Sir  Charles  informed  of 
this  than  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Crown  I'riuce,  re- 

*  "  I  think  that  Thornton  does  not  see  sufficiently  strongly  that  tho  Princo 
Royal,  by  his  miserable  skirmishes  in  Denmark  (notwithstandiDg  they  etit  a 
iigure  in  bulletius),  and  liid  negotiations  and  armistices,  &c.,  pandyaes  a  coqxs 
of  S0,000  men,  and  adviDow  not  an  inob  to  llie  graat  game  la  view.  I 
ahall  bo  very  dotermsned  with  him,  and  get  eategoritial  answers.  But  it  ie 
wonderful  how  he  impof««a  on  people  arotind  him.  I  hnpe  to  get  the  Honove- 
rioa  corps  and  Waimoden  hero  :  after  all  thal'^i  hapi^encd,  I  shall  demand  this 
paramptorily.  The  Danes  are  really  playing  a  ridicabus  game  ;  and  what  a 
little  mind  Charles  Jean  has !" — Sm  Charles  Stewabt(o  Lord  Cabtlerraob, 
prindr,  Dtrnnhtr  2Z,  1S13  ;  C'i)<tlrrrtt>th  CtjiT(.ip"ud(tire,  ix.  100.  "  His  Royal 
Uighu^  (Bemadotte)  expmssed  himself  mucli  (lisoontente*!  at  tho  idea  of 
ordering  his  Swedes  to  be  tto  uiuch  divided,  and  complained  generally  of  the 
little  eoDaideratiott  ahown  him  in  thia  inatanee.  He  appeared  to  entMiain 
great  horror  at  the  idea  of  the  Cossacks  entering  France ;  he  was  more  than 
ever  anxioiiii  to  ro\wo  the  people  of  that  country  whom  he  loTod,  against  their 
ruler  whom  he  abhorred.  He  wrote  a  proclamation,  perfect  in  most  respccUi, 
eseept  when  he  dwelt  on  himMilf  and  hit  own  aLpiulte.*— LcnwoimBAT^  807. 
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moDBtrating  in  the  most  decided  manner  against  it ;  and  csap. 
he  had  anthoritj  enough,  much  against  the  will  of  the  ™> 
latter,  to  get  the  proceeding  stopped.    This  wise  and  isia- 
energetic  course  had  the  effect  of  prcrcnting  the  conven- 
tion altogetlier,  and  Daronst  was  ultimatelj  obliged,  bj 
the  fall  of  the  French  empire^  to  surrender  at  discretion 
with  an  his  forces.*   Thus  was  the  selfish  design  of  the 
Crown  Prince  again  thwarted  bj  the  intrepid  and  manlj 
conduct  of  the  British  minister,  and  an  auxiliary  force 
wrested  from  Napoleon,  which,  if  thrown  into  the  scales 
wlien  they  hung,  as  will  immediately  appear,  almost  even ,  j^^^^ 
on  the  plains  of  Champagne,  might  have  rendered  nuga-  ^Ij 
torjr  all  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  powers  for  the  deliTer-121.*    ' . 
ance  of  Europe.^ 

The  important  advantage  thus  gained  by  the  vigour  ^ 
and  moral  coura<re  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  was  soon  Which iead« 
followed  by  another  directly  flowiiiLT  from  it  of  hardly  revoiutionm 
less  importance.    Hamburg  being  blockaded,  and  the^**"^ 
Danes  being  compelled  to  submit,  Bemadotte  had  no 
longer  anj  excuse  for  retaining  his  whole  forces  in  inacti- 
ritj  in  Westphalia  and  the  north  of  Qermany ;  and  he 
was  constrained  to  obey  his  orders  to  detach  a  portion,  at 

*  The  letter  ftddreeseU      Sir  Cborlee  Stewart  to  the  CrowD  Trince  od  this 
ooctrioo  WM  M  Ibllowa : — 

"  Hanover,  ISiVbMatSivlSia. 

"  M0N8EIONEUR, — PiTTTif'ttcz  moi  de  vous  adilrcfsser  deux  lignea  nu  moment 
mSme  de  mon  depart ;  le  bujet  eat  selon  moi  d'une  graade  importance,  et  j'otM 
crotra  qm  Yotre  Alteaw  Royale  ta»  penntttn  d*eKprim«r  1m  mdUbmm  d»  k 
Grande  Bratagne  sur  une  conaidAmtioo  mOitaire  dans  laqueUe  eU*  doli  pnodn 
le  plus  grand  ink^ret.  Selon  toutea  lea  probability,  le  Dancmirc  sera  avcc 
noua  et  le  Mardchal  Davouft  perflu.  S'il  r»'tonrnoit  cn  France  fur  :iuciiTie  fr\pi 
tulation,  je  pr^vois  la  taehe  la  piuii  funetiLc  a  la  giuirc  imlitaire  de  l  Anude  du 
Nofd:  MMnHdetiiBspoiiareeoofpadABiiftmitd^^ 
paidtt  flt  de  le  mettre  encore  en  bataiUe  COUtre  lee  Alli^  Mon  Prinoa  1  voot 
m'nvez  combl<^  dp  bont(^«  ;  Hoyez  bien  persund^  c'eat  h  yotre  gloire,  h.  tob  'mt6- 
rota  pcreonuela,  qua  jo  pen^e.  Je  repondra  &x  de  Topmion  de  mon  pays.  Cest 
STeo  one  peine  aenalble  que  je  vinut  d'eatendre,  d'aprte  1ft  manidro  que  Votre  Al* 
Imm  s'aai  «z|»im6e  aoTen  moi,  hier  au  aoir  qqe  le  GlnAail  Walmoden  •  vefu 
de  nouveaux  ordree  li  cct  efVet.  Pardonucz  moi,  je  vous  en  aupplie,  si  je  mo 
buIk  jMiHf'  trop  loin.  Je  n'fti  fait  quo  mon  devnii  in  rfit<^i-ant  le.s  opiiiioua  do 
luoD  gouverucmcnt ;  et  d«iiormait»,  je  laiase  tout  avec  cuuiianco  k  votre  sage  et 
digM  dtekkni*  JU  numiMnr  d*tee  de  Voire  Alteaee  Boyale  le  plus  d^ou4 
dee  lenileitra^  Cbaxom  SttWAiT,  Lkfa^'OtftM," 

LOITD.  MS. 
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CEAP.  leasts  of  his  army  tovards  the  Datch  froDtier.  He  waa^ 
liowerer,  to  the  last  degree  lelactant  to  participate  in 
1818.  anj  actual  inrasion  of  the  French  empire,  for  fear  of  in- 
juring the  prospects  of  succeeding  to  its  throne  Mliich  he 
had  never  ceased  to  clierisli  since  the  half  promise  of 
beiog  promoted  to  it  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  already 
mcntioued,  made  to  him  bj  the  Emperor  Alexander 

viu°V^'  conference  at  Abo  in  1812.^   He  did  not 

approach  the  Datch  frontier  accordingly  with  any  con- 
Biderable  part  of  his  great  army,  bat  merely  detached 
General  Bulow  with  his  corps  towards  it.  Tiic  mere 
rumour,  however,  of  the  approach  of  tliis  auxiliary  force 
had  the  eiicct  of  producing  a  counter-revolution  in 
Hon  and,  attended  with  the  most  important  results  to 
the  Allied  cause.  General  Molitor»  who  commanded  the 
French  forces  in  that  quarter^  had  only  under  his  orders 
a  motley  assemblage  of  6000  men,  composed  of  Swiss, 
Spaniards,  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  with  only 
3.300  French,  and  little  reliance  could  be  jihiced  on  tlic 
fidelity  of  the  auxiliary  force.  Unable  to  face  the  corps 
of  Bulow,  which  was  greatly  superior,  in  the  open  country, 

Nov.  15.  the  French  General  withdrew  his  force  from  Amsterdam, 
and  stationed  it  at  and  near  Utrecht  to  guard  the  im- 
portant line  from  Naarden  to  Gorcnm.  No  sooner  did 
the  French  troops  withdraw  than  ji  crowd  assembled 
in  the  streets,  shouting  "Orange  Boven ! "  and  bearing 
aloft  the  flag  of  that  mucli  loved  house.  In  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  the  counter  -  rerolution  was  effected, 
the  barracks  of  the  douaniers  and  police  burned,  and 
proTincial  aathorities  in  the  Allied  interest  everywhere 
established.  This  example  was  speedily  followed  in  Ley- 
den,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  and  all  the  cities 
of  Holland.  Everywhere  the  French  authorities  were 
dispossessed  and  the  Dutch  ones  re-established ;  and  the 
whole  fleet,  excepting  that  of  Admiral  Missiessy  in  the 
Scheldt  and  Admiral  Verhucl  in  the  Texel,  hoisted  the 
Dutch  colours.  Shortly  after  the  Prince  of  Orange  made 
his  entry  into  Amsterdam,  in  the  midst  of  the  unanimous 
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transports  of  the  people,  ^ho  excited  unanimous  admira"  obap. 

tion  in  Europe  by  their  exclaiming  after  long  live  tbe 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  words,  "  What  is  past  is  for^rottcn 
and  forgiven."    To  take  advanta^ire  of  this  propitious 
moTement^  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  in  a  great 
measure  shared  in  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Low  Countries,  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  to 
the  British  Cabinet  to  send  6000  men,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  who  had  reccutlj  returned  loaded  with  hiurels 
from  the  Peninsula,  to  the  Sclieldt,  which  wiis  imme- 
diately done,  and  led  to  important  results.^    At  the  same  i  niici*, 
time,  he  transmitted  such  Tigorous  remonstrances,  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart^  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, as  to  the  conduct  of  Bemadotte,  who  openlj 
boasted  that  he  was  no  longer  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  Allies,  but  would  pursue  his  own  designs  agaiiihL 
Denmark,  that  the  latter  sent  positive  orders  to  liim  to 
abandon  his  separate  hostilities  against  Denmark,  and 
draw  near  with  his  great  armj  to  the  Low  Countries. 
Bemadotte  did  not  venture  to  disregard  altogether  the 
distinct  orders  of  his  patron,  bj  whom  he  expected  to  be 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
move  towards  the  Flemish  frontier.    He  did  this,  indeed, 
as  tardily  as  possible,  and  with  the  utmost  desire  to  keep 
his  troops  out  of  action ;  but  still  thej  were,  much  against 
his  will,  brought  nearer  to  the  scene  of  strife,  and  part 
of  them,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  being  seized  upon  by 
the  Tijo^ur  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  interposed  with  decisire 
cfibct  lu  the  last  stages  of  the  campaign.* 

As  much  as  the  mind  of  Lord  Castlereagh^  ardent  and 

*  "  Lm  iioiiTeUw  d«  ]ft  oontre  i^volaUou  en  HoUftode  exctiait  1«8  puaiona 

Britanniques,  et  fit  ddtertniner  le  gouvernemcut  Anglais  h  decislves  rdaolutiona. 
Sur-le-champ  on  pr^para  renforts  destiin^-i  ;i  la  lloUande;  on  fit  donner 
»u  Odndral  Uraham,  aux  g4a6raux  Pnu^HietiH  et  Rus.««ea  I'ordre  de  marcher 
tons  •naemblc  nir  Anytn,  9^  on  adresn  do  TivM  repriwntations  h  DeriMk 
dotte,  afta  caadt  de  s'ocruper  du  Danenvrrl-,  c(  tc  portdt  aire  UnUtt  M$ 
fnrres  ^ur  Pays-Baa,  s'en  fiunt  la  coalition  du  Boin  do  Ini  n^snror  la 
Korvdge  qu'ou  lui  avait  prooiiite.  £n6n  on  adressa  2i  Lord  Aberdeen  de 
noaTttllea  inj»iraoiu>ni  reUtivomeat  aux  baaet  de  la  paU  future." — ^THIKiu^ 
124. 

So  Moaiblo  waa  the  Pnitetan  Oorernm^nt  of  the  mtt  nrrricfl*  rendered  to 
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OBAP.  enei*getio,  but  withal  calm  and  reflectiDg,  was  charmed 
^    with  this  vnlooked-lbr  counter-rerolntion  in  Holkiid,  was 

wia  he  discoDcertcd  hj  the  terms  pro{K)se(l  by  the  Allied 
piBsSBfac-  soYereigDS  to  the  French  Emperor  at  Frankfurt,  and 
(''MtkH^jrf  Napoleon's  reply  discovered  and  sent  to  him,  as  already 
'V^T  "mentioned,  bj  Sir  Charles  Stewart.  HiB  objection  was 
S^mbUwi.  fDunded  on  one  consideratioii,  but  it  was  an  all  import* 
ant  one^  that  these  terms  left  ungained  the  main  object 
of  the  war,  whidi  was  **8eeur{i^  for  the  Juiure,"  By 
leaving  to  France  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  which  included 
Antwcqj,  the  Scheldt,  and  Flushing:,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  Flanders,  the  grand  object  of  im  ambition  was  secured 
to  the  French  Emperor,  for  he  was  maintained  in  a  salient 
point  from  whence  he  could  at  any  time  menace  the  inde- 
pendence of  Qreat  Britain.  It  was  the  same  thing  to  Eng- 
land as  it  would  have  been  to  Russia,  if  France  was  left  in 
possession  of  tlic  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  ,  or  to  i^rus.sia 
if  Saxony  and  Magdeburrr  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  iiist motions  to  Lord  Aberdeen  had  left 
him  at  liberty  to  adhibit  the  adhesion  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  terms  proposed  at  Frankfort^  if  they  met  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  Allied  powers^  eren  though  it 
had  been  from  the  first  evident  that  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land had  been  less  consulted  than  those  of  the  other 
powers  in  the  terms  of  accoininodatiou  lltcn  pro|)oscd. 
But  since  Uiese  terms  were  oiicrcd  iu  the  middle  of  Nov- 
ember, the  march  of  events  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  call 
for  a  change  in  the  conditions  that  were  to  be  insisted 
on.  The  long  delay  of  Napoleon,  fix)m  November  16th 
to  December  2d,  in  making  any  answer  to  the  basis 
proposed  by  the  Allies,  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was 
striving  only  to  prain  time,  aiul  Imd  no  real  intention  of 
coming  to  an  accommodation.  Add  to  this,  the  counter- 
Hie  flmiaa  bf  Sir  C.  Stewart  la  Uias  bringing  fbrmud  Bemadotte  ai 
■o  critlcjil  a  jiiticturc  to  take  pai't  in  the  important  operations  on  the  Rhine^ 
tluit  on  Duconiber  4th,  aft^r  he  had  enrnp  up  from  the  Array  of  the  North  to 
Frankfort,  a^^reeably  to  hi^  orders,  Prince  Uardenberg  transmitted  the  orders 
«f  th«  Uack  tad  red  eagle  of  Fkniarie,  irilli  tbe  letter  already  given. 
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revolation  in  Holland*  and  known  ferment  in  the  Belgic  ohap. 
proTincefi,  wbicb  afibrded  reasonable  grounds  for  the  hope  ^ 

that  Mr  Pittii  liuourite  project  of  uniting  Flanders  WW. 
either  to  Prussia  or  lioUaud  Diight  at  length  be  realised, 
and  its  splendid  fortresses,  instead  of  being  the  out  works 
of  France  against  Europe,  might  be  the  barriers  of  Europe 
against  France.   Influenced  bjr  these  li&ws.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  instmctions  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  bis  ambassador  at 
Frankfort  to  the  Anstrian  Conrt,  nndervent  a  considerable 
modificatioD  ;  and  lie  directed  liiin  to  urge  a  continuation 
of  the  war,  unless  France  v^-ds  restricted  to  the  limits  of 
1790,  and  the  clause  proposed  regarding  the  maritime 
rights  was  withdrawn.    Pie  was  instructed,  however,  to 
make  no  demands  for  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  or 
anj  change  either  in  the  dynasty  or  form  of  government 
in  France  ;  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  having  once  under- 
taken to  treat  with  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  the  French, 
there  would  be  a  dishonourable  breach  of  faith  in  urging 
any  conditions  inconsistent  with  that  position.    Id  the 
event  of  the  fleet  at  Antwerp  falling  into  the  haods  of 
the  Allies,  he  ofifered  on  the  ])art  of  the  British  Govern-  >  Lord 
ment  to  porchase  it  from  them  ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  was  rcagh's  in- 
iustructed  iu  particular  to  assure  il.  de  MeLteiuiih  of  jI^'aJJ,? 
the  disjiosition  of  the  Britisli  Cabinet  to  support  Austria  f^^isfs^' 
iu  every  reasonable  demand,  and  in  return  to  press  upon  ^^^»  ^^J^ 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  the  formation  of  a  powerful  state  74;^* 
in  the  Low  Countries  extending  from  the  Texel  to  Brussels^ 
and  including  Antwerp.  ^  * 

The  result  showed  that  Lord  Castlereagh  hadcoirectlj 

*  Theso  important  inBtructiona,  which  had  so  material  an  influence  on  the 
ultimate  i.^?ue  of  the  contest,  were  as  foUowa : — "  I  trust  we  may  feel  a.s£ured 
from  the  la&t  accounts  that  Mettemich  haa  no  idea  of  a  auapenaion  of  hoetili- 
tiM  pending  negotiations,  «ven  ahould  a  baais  be  agreed  upon,  ^ber  of  thaaa 
ezpadiante  is  deprecate<l  here  in  the  strongeet  mannar.  Tha  former  ia  now 
happily  out  of  tbe  question,  hy  tVio  act  of  the  Dutch  nnlion,  to  which  we  are 
parties;  and  the  uflcr  nj.uif  by  Frauce,  iu  Augiiht,  to  negotiate  without  a  sus- 
pension of  arms,  reudera  it  easy  to  decline  a  propottitiou  which  would  prutract 
cliacuwion  till  tha  amiiea  of  Fhmoe  wera  i^un  praparad  to  taka  Iba  fiald. 

"  Tou  will  not  be  surprised  to  Icam  aflar  aucli  a  tide  of  success  that  this 
natioii  ia  likaly  to  view  with  diaCavonr  aqj  paaaa  wbich  dots  mi 
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CHAP,  divined  the    form  and  pressure  of  the  times,"  and  the 

^    disposition  of  tlic  Allied  Cabinets  in  proposing  to  them 
mai    these  modifications  of  the  iMaiiktbrt  proposals.  Ideas 
whidf  arc  ^^^^^6  much  changed  since  these  terms  were  forwarded  by 
gcDcraiiy    j^f      SoUut  Ai«;nan  to  the  French  Emperor.    The  modi- 

accoded  to  ~  • 

Lv  the      iicattons  of  the  British  Foreien  Minister  soon  commanded 
ubiaeta.    Universal  assent.   The  Emperor  Alexander  was  fired  by 
the  idea  of  entering  Paris  in  triumph  and  avenging  the 
conflagration  of  Moscow  hy  the  capture  of  the  French 

capital  Count  Pozzo  di  Borsro,  a  Corsican  by  birth,  and 
a  deterimucd  enemy  of  Napoleon^  who  had  great  ioflu* 


Fronet  within  kertftricnf  flmits.  Iiic!cc<l  peace  w\ih  Buonaparte  on  any  terms 
will  he  far  from  popular,  diBtruatiiiir,  a«  the  people  natundly  tl.i,  his  Kubiiiit- 
ting  to  his  destiny  for  any  length  of  time ;  but  you  will  perceive  that  these 
opinions  hsve  not  turned  us  hem  ouraolvss.  We  still  sue  vesdy  to  eoooonter 
with  our  Allies  the  hazards  of  psscs»  if  i»em;e  can  bo  inade  on  the  Immis  proposed 
untiffttt'ti^rilij  fxfrutfil ;  and  we  are  n>it  Ini-Hnrd  tn  go  out  of  our  waif  to  intrrfire 
in  the  interTtal  ywrrnment  of  Fmnc*',  however  much  we  might  desire  to  see  it 
placed  in  more  pacific  hands.  But  I  am  satijified  we  must  nut  encourage  our 
Allies  to  pstch  up  sn  imperfect  srnuigenient.  If  they  will  do  so  we  must 
submit ;  but  it  should  appear  in  that  ca»e  to  be  their  act,  not  ours.  I  am  aware 
that  the  intcnial  diflRculties  of  the  Confederacy  are  great ;  but  once  dispersed, 
to  reassemble  it  will  be  impossible.  We  must  therefore  labour  to  render  it 
effecittsl  to  its  purpose  now,  snd  your  Isst  reports  encourage  me  to  hope  tbst 
such  will  be  the  result  The  revolution  in  Holland  is  itself  a  new  festOM  in 
the  war,  nu.l  tho  fall  of  Dresden  t  great  ncc<'s-iit)n  of  strongth. 

"I  must  jxirticuiarly  entreat  you  to  keep  your  attention  upon  Antvcrp.  The 
dtdrmbUim  of  that  arttttal  it  ettaUitU  to  our  tafiiy.  To  lesve  it  in  the  bsnds 
of  France  is  little  d  impotin^  on  Great  Britain  the  charge  o/  a  perpetuai 
war  enftihlishmrnt.  After  all  we  have  done  fort!;!'  f  ntituiit,  thi'^  war  thcy 
owe  it  to  u.-i  ami  to  theuit+clves,  to  extinguish  thw  Irmtful  bource  of  danger  to 
both.  Press  thi/t  as  a  primary  «jbject  of  their  operations,  and  iu  urtler  to 
render  the  vslue  of  the  fleets  if  taken  or  destroyed*  more  sTsilsble  for  their 
present  expenses,  we  shell  be  ready  to  pay  them  unmediately  in  credit  biSl% 
which  they  can  ttow  realise  as  sdvantsgeously  oa  the  Continent  as  a  bill  upon 
the  treasury. 

**  I  hope  nj  cotTOBpondence  has  latterly  conTinoed  you  thai  we  do  justlee  to 

your  exertions,  and  to  the  conduct  of  your  CourL  When  we  write,  we 
both  naturally  i-Air-  -^ur  t-  tt  from  the  cin-umstarccs,  not  as  then  existing,  but 
as  known  to  us.  Thus^  when  I  was  fretting  about  the  Elbe,  and  the  appre- 
hended indedsion  of  Austria,  the  Allies  were  laying  the  solid  foundation  of  all 
their  suhsequent  glory,  and  Mettemich  was  performing  mitM^  both  in  nego> 
tiationn  and  his  nrniainonls.  You  may  n.^'^nre  him  that  I  will  not  fail  him  iu 
the  h-n-;  run,  howi  ver.  I  may  complain  when  the  wheel  is  not  moving.  There 
is  no  preference  iu  any  quatt^er  which  ought  to  give  him  umbrage,  but  eomo 
management  wbidi  may  keep  the  Russians  mors  cordially  at  his  bade  He 
has  behaved  in  the  most  lo^al  manner  to  us  since  WU  became  friends,  and  he 
shall  see  in  our  ftrrHnpement  for  the  eiiwfng  campaign,  that  we  do  hint 
justice.'* — Lord  Castlebeagu  to  Loud  Abfrdlles,  yorcmUr  18,  IblS.  MS, 
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ence  with  the  Czar,  did  his  utmost  to  inflame  these  ideas,  chap. 

and  incessantly  asserted  that  the  example  of  Holland  ™ 
would  speedily  be  iuUowcd  in  Belgium  and  Franco  if  the 
Allied  standards  were  only  advanced  into  their  terri- 
tories. The  Prussians  cordially  entered  into  these  senti- 
ments^  and  inflamed  bj  hatred  at  the  French,  and  burn- 
ing irith  the  desire  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Jena  by 
planting  their  standards  on  Montmartre,  their  old  general, 
Bluchcr,  openly  boasted  tliat  if  they  would  give  him  leave 
he  would  penetrate  with  his  single  army  to  Paris.  The 
Austrians,  though  more  reluctaiitlj,  at  length  entered  into 
the  same  riews ;  and,  as  nothing  was  proposed  hostile  to 
the  reigning  djnastj,  were  not  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  derire  from  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  France  in  regaining  their  ascendancj  in  Italy. 
Intluenccd  by  these  ideas,  the  sovereigns  unanimously 
adopted  the  views  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  war  without  relaxation,  until  terms  more 
favourable  than  those  announced  in  M.  de  Caulaineourt's 
tardj  acceptance  of  M.  de  Saint  Aignan's  proposals  were 
obtained.  M.  de  Mettemich  accordingly,  on  December 
10,  reUiiiiod  u  reply  to  the  ansM'er  of  M.  do  Caulain- 
court  of  December  2,  stating  that  France  had  been  very 
tardy  in  returning  an  answer  to  the  Frankfort  proposals, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  he  would  communicate  it  to  the 
Allied  Cabinets.  No  mention  was  made,  however,  of  a 
suspension  of  the  mOitaiy  movements  or  the  arrest  of  the 
advance  of  the  Allied  troops,  which  was  soon  resumed 
with  vigour  at  all  {)oints.  Thus  were  the  Frankfort  pro- 
posals, which  were  eminently  neglectful  of  thi  liiterests 
of  Great  Britain,  indefinitely  adjourned,  <uid  they  were 
not  thereafter  resumed.  This  was  a  most  important  crisis 
in  the  war,  for  England  now  for  the  first  time  acquired 
the  lead  in  the  negotiation  with  France,  which  she  never 
afterwards  lost.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  important  part  which  the  two  brothers  who  form  the 
subject  of  this  biography  took  in  this  great  struggle, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  the  palm  in  winning 
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CTAP.  this  important  position  for  their  oountry  is  to  be  airard* 
^    ed.    For  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  bj  his  energy  id  forciiig 
1813.    up  Bcniaduttc  with  the  Armj  of  the  Kortli,  mainlj 
contributed  to  the  decisiye  victory  of  Leipsic  and  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Germany.    Again,  bj  his  stub- 
bom  resistance  to  the  capitulation  of  Hatnbaig,  which 
would  hare  restored  DaTOUSt  with  90,000  Teterans  to 
Napoleon's  ranks,  he  essentially  contributed  to  weaken 
the  defences  of  France  ;  and  no  sooner  were  these  suc- 
cesses gained  in  the  field  than  Lord  Castlereagh  took 
I  f^^^     advantage  of  them  hi  the  Cabinet,  and  bj  boldly  iiiti^i  - 
L^i  P^^^'^S        throwing  the  weight  of  England  into  the 
cutlcroagh  scalo,  stoppcd  proposals  disadrantageous  to  her  inter- 
AbcJeen,  cst^  sud  gaiucd  the  lead  in  the  negotiation,  which  nlti- 
1818,      mately  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  orerdirow  of 
Aapolcou.^ 

The  forces  with  which  the  Allies  could  commence  this 
Forr^'of  fresh  pliase  in  the  war,  though  nominally  half  a  million 
itd  pfiTof  nien,  were  in  reality  not  a  half  of  the  number.  Inde- 
yZ^'  pendent  of  the  casualties  of  war  and  the  ravages  of  typhus^ 
which  were  in  some  places  nearly  as  great  as  those  of 
the  French  army,  an  immense  force  was  absorbed  in  the 
blockade  of  tlic  numerous  fortresses  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Frencli  on  tlie  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  The  army  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  cantoned  from  Franklbrt  to  Bale, 
amounted  to  130,000  or  140,000  men,  and  that  of 
Blucher,  which  lay  between  Frankfort  and  Coblent^  to 
70,000  or  80,000  more  ;  and  this  was  but  a  small  force 
to  attempt  the  invasion  of  a  country  defended  bj  such 
a  bulwark  of  art  and  nature  as  the  Rhine.  Of  Blucher 's 
army  not  more  than  50,000  was  composed  of  Russians 
and  Prussians  who  had  gone  through  the  German  cam- 
paign; the  remainder  being  made  up  of  Wirtembeig; 
Hesse,  and  Baden  troops,  whose  steadbess  in  battle  was 
yet  to  be  prored.  Counsels  were  much  divided  at  Frank- 
fort as  to  the  course  wliich  should  be  pursued  in  invading 
France.  The  Prussians  were  clearlv  of  ojiiuion  that  their 
army  should  be  rciuibrced  from  Schwartzenbei^  s  to  the 
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extent  of  180,000  men,  and  that  the  pOBh  should  be  chap. 

made  across  the  ilhinc,  between  Coblentz  and  ^lajcnce. 
From  thence,  without  attemptinrr  to  reduce  any  of  the  for-  i^>i^ 
tresses  in  the  triple  line  which  there  guarded  France,  thej 
proposed  to  ad?aDce  with  the  whole  force  direct  on  Paris. 
Schwartzenberg  and  the  Anstriao  generals  were  strongly 
opposed  to  this  coone.  They  represented,  And  with  reason, 
the  extreme  danger  of  getting  the  main  invading  army 
involved  in  a  network  of  fortresses,  none  of  which  could 
bo  reduced  without  a  rcguhir  siege,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, absolutelj  required  either  to  be  blockaded  or  taken 
if  the  communications  of  the  annj  were  to  be  kept  up. 
To  direct  the  invasion  in  this  quarter,  they  maintained, 
was,  HteraUy  speaking,  •*  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.'' 
They  observed  that  the  really  defenceless  side  of  Fi  ance 
was  that  from  Bale  to  Geneva,  alonof  the  line  of  the  Jura, 
where,  as  no  hostile  incursion  had  ever  been  antici- 
pated, no  defensive  preparations  whatever  had  been  made. 
By  throwing  the  weight  of  the  inTsding  army  npon  this 
quarter,  and  limiting  Blncher^s  operations  to  a  powerful 
dirersion,  the  wbole  triple  line  of  fortresses  would  be 
turned  and  taken  in  rear  ;  and  tlie  Allies  might  advance 
to  Paris  without  endangering  their  communications,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  observing  a  single  fortress,  except 
Huningen,  on  their  road.  These  considerations,  which 
were  obviously  well  founded,  were  sufficiently  weighty  in 
themselves ;  and  accordingly  they  received,  though  with 
considerable  difficulty,  the  assent  of  the  Allied  sovereigns, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  invasion  in  this  way. 
No  accouut  was  taken  in  tlicse  arrangements  of  any  imme- 
diate co-operation  from  JBernadotte's  army,  as  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  sufficiently  employed  and  use- 
fully engaged  in  completing  the  counter  -  revolution  in 
HoUand,  and  reducing  the  formidable  fortresses  m  the 
Low  Countries  which  lay  between  that  country  and  the  i 
French  frontier.*  The  weight  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  ^ho^jj-^g* 
in  this  particular  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  Sir  137! 
Charles  8tewart^  was  thrown  on  these  important  deiibera- 
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CHAP,  tiona  in  favour  of  the  more  cantiotis  plan  of  operations 
proposed  hj  the  Austrian  generals  ;  and  it  was  by  his 
1818.    influence  that  tlie  resistance  of  the  Emperor  .Alexander, 
who  was  in  favour  of  the  bolder  counsels  of  Marshal 
Blucher  and  his  own  generals,  was  at  length,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty,  overcome. 
^        To  carry  thia  plan  of  operations  into  execution,  it  was 
Doubie'in.  necessary  to  pass  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  B41e,  and 
vwi  from  in  so  doing  violate  in  a  comer  the  neutrality  of  the  Swiss 
^Td  G)'b!^'*  territory.    The  Emperor  Alexander  was  very  nervous  on 
this  subject,  both  from  a  respect  amounting  to  veneration 
for  those  mountain  asylums  of  freedom  inspired  in  him 
by  his  Swiss  preceptor.  La  IIaq)e,  and  from  a  dread,  by 
an  act  of  violence,  of  weakening  the  strong  cmrent  of 
general  feeling  now  setting  in  in  his  favour.    He  insisted 
accordingly  on  everything  being  done  which  could  soothe 
the  feeHngs  and  flatter  the  just  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
Swiss.*    These  precautions  Mere  attended  with  luore 
than  the  desired  etfect.    On  the  21st  December  the  ad- 
vanced-guard of  Prince  Schwartzenberfr  presented  itself 
before  the  barriers  of  the  bridge  of  B4ie,  and  the  Swiss 
officers  in  command  making  a  pretence  of  yielding  to 
irresistible  force,  abandoned  the  post,  and  the  Austrian 
troops  poured  over  in  <^rcat  strength.    Immediately  upon 
i>oc.  23.    intelligence  being  received  of  this  event,  a  revolution  broke 
out  at  Berne  iu  favour  of  the  Allies,  and  the  whole  low 
country  of  Switzerland  fronting  the  Jura  was  occupied 

*  **  Tont  en  Sattant,  dans  1e  tein  d«  la  coalition,  le  patti  ardent  qui  vmilaii 
dtftruire  jtuqu'h  la  demi^n-  Ics  craTHM  de  la  U^vulution  Franfaise,  il  flattait 

en  incnie  tcriips  lew  Polonais,  ks  lib(5rniix  AlK  niiinils  et  Siiit-sca.  II  6tait  ainsi 
contrc-i^volutiunnaii'o  avec  les  unH,  liboral  avec  les  autreii,  par  calcul  aiitaiit 
que  par  mobiUto ;  cependant  il  pencliait  olors  Ten  les  id^  lib^ralei^  par  oppo- 
•itioo  au  dMpotinaa  de  Napol^n,  et  par  rinflueiiee  d«  mm  Uucatioa.  lSLer4 
en  effet  par  un  SuiFse,  Ic  Cilonel  Loiharpe,  ayant  en  ?i  sa  cour  pour  r^ducatiou 
de  ses  sccurs  den  gouvernauU-a  de  m&me  engine,  il  avait  6coutc  Icurs  supplica- 
iioDS,  y  avait  iiaru  senaiblo,  et  avait  ddclar^  qu'il  ne  lainseraii  juuiaiiiacoumplir 
en  Snisse  ane  oontre>rjTolution."-~TBiBRS,  xvii  1S6L  With  all  bis  aeutencca 
and  iraimrliality  the  Ffendi  fautarian  oannot  aepnrate  tbe  cause  of  revolution 
from  that  of  ro»*  'titionary  conque^^t  ;  or  see  that  the  nnme  principles  which 
lead  to  the  support  ol  I'reedom  iu  the  outset  ot  its  career  conduct  to  the  resist* 
auce  of  democratic  despotisa  when  it  hae  readittd  th«t  ttage  to  ilt  doift. 
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by  their  troops,  who  crossed  the  mountain  frontier  v  itlioiit  chap. 
resistaucc,  as  there  was  no  Freiicli  force  in  that  quarter 


capable  of  kecpin[r  the  field.    An  animated  proclamation  i^ia. 
was  published  by  Schwartzenberg  on  enterin<^  the  French ,  ^j^,^^ 
torritorj,  and  this  was  soon  after  followed  by  Marshal  jj^'; 
Blucher,  at  midnight  on  Slst  December,  commencing  the^ocM- 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  by  means  of  three  bridges  thrown  DiIii.  90^21. 
across  at  Coblentz,  Manheim,  and  ^laycnceJ* 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  gijrantic  war  alonff  the 
whole  course  of  the  Kliiue,  in  Itidy,  and  on  the  Pyrenees, immenie 
Wjhich  was  approaching  to  its  final  struggle,  large  external  ^Jlu!n.v 
assistance  was  absolutelj  required  by  all  the  Allied  powers ;  ^gL^ou"*" 
for  the  resources  of  their  own  dominions  were  altogether 
incapable  of  fhmishing  the  requisite  supplies  for  the  ^jjl^*'"' 
rjing  on  of  a  contest  on  so  vast  a  scale  and  so  far  from  ?« 
home.    Fortunately,  here  the  credit  and  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  Great  Britain  were  interposed  with  great  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  decisive  eflfect.    The  monetary  system 
80  wisely  established  by  Mr  Pitt  iu  1797,  which  had 
rendered  the  industiy  and  credit  of  the  nation  indepen- 
dent of  the  retention  of  gold,  and  caused  its  resources  to 
multiply  almost  iu  a  miraculous  manner  in  tlie  latter 
years  of  the  war,  now  sustained  the  whole  ener<zv  and 
strength  of  the  empire.    Lord  Castiereagh,  wlio  had  now 
acquired  the  entire  direction  of  the  British  Government, 
proposed  in  the  Cabinet,  who  unanimously  adopted  the 

•  "  Fran^iB  !  I.a  vlctfaro  a  conduit  lea  armdca  allides  sur  votro  f^ont^^^e  ; 
eUcs  Tont  la  franoliir.  Nous  ne  fataous  poa  la  gut>rre  k  la  FraDce ;  mais  nous 
tvponaoos  kin  d«iioas  !•  joug  qo«  Totra  OouverneiiMntToalfttt  impoior  h  not 
pays,  qui  out  les  m&mm  droits  k  rind^odance  et  su  faonlisur  que  le  T^tre. 

Ma^strots,  pro[trietiiireH.  cnUivritcui-s,  restez  cliez  vm3  :  le  niainticn  dc  I'onlro 
public,  le  respect  pour  k-s  jiropiit't<*3  pnrt^c^lH^re!^,  la  discipline  la  plus  sev6re, 
marquerout  le  passage  dee  aruiet^d  ailteetj.  Klles  ue  sent  animdes  de  nul  esprit 
ds  Tsmgeanee ;  dies  no  Teulrat  point  rendrs  les  maux  sans  nombrs  dontla 
FVnum  dspnis  vingt  ans  a  acoabM  see  Toisins  «t  les  contrto  les  plus  ^oigudes^ 
D'autres  principe*  et  d'autres  vues  que  cellea  qui  out  conduit  ron  arm«^efl  obex 
Dous,  pr&ident  aus  conseild  des  mouarques  allies.  Leur  gloire  sera  d'avoir 
iBsntf  la  fin  la  plus  prooipte  dts  malbeurs  d«  TEurope.  La  aeuts  conqudta 
qn'tls  SOTient  est  oelle  de  la  paix  pour  la  France,  et  pour  TKurope  enti5rc  un 
T(^ritaV)!c  ftit  di;  rcpos.  Nous  c-ipi'iiunn;  If  trmiver  avant  de  toucher  au  terri* 
tou^  Frau<,ai.>i ;  nous  allous  Vy  cbercUer." — Tbicrs,  xvii.  142. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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OHAF.  proposal,  subsidies  on  the  most  liberal  scale  to  the  foreign 
^    powers.   It  was  no  exaggeration,  but  a  literal  fact^  that 

all  the  armies  of  the  Coutinent  were  now  arrajed  in 
British  paj  against  France.    The  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers  in  this  year  amouiUed  to  £10,000,000  sterling, 
besides  £8,000,000  advanced  to  Ireland  ;  "  an  astonish- 
ing effort,''  as  Lord  Castlereagh  justly  observed,  for 
a  nation  which  had  at  the  same  time  153,000  men  in 
arms  in  its  own  dominions,  and  was  sustaining  an  ex- 
penditure which  this  year  reached  £117,000,000.  The 
cost  of  the  army  in  this  year  is  £33,000,000,  besides 
£4,500,000  for  the  ordnance;  of  the  navy  £22,000,000  : 
and  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  with  the  sinking 
'  Lord  Cas-  fund,  is  £43,000,000."  ^    By  such  stupendous  and  almost 
t^i^!''  incredible  efforts  was  the  war  sustained  by  Great  Britain 
isis/^'    in  its  later  stages ;  and  in  the  ability  to  make  them  in 
xx^W87  ^^^^  twentieth  year  of  its  endurance,  is  to  be  found  the 
direct  consequence  of  Mr  Pitt's  admiraljlc  system  of 
paper  currency  established  in  1797,  and  of  the  vigorous 
stand  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  against  the  fatal  devia- 
tion from  it,  so  nearly  forced  upon  the  nation  by  the 
Bullion  Committee  in  1810. 
When  the  invasion  was  onoe  foirly  commenced,  the 
Napoic'ou's  energy  and  vigour  of  Xapoleon  appeared  iu  tlie  most 

measures  to    ,  'i  •  i  i  <        i      i   i  ■ 

xMruitbt*  striking  colours;  and  on  no  previous  occasion  liad  bis 
h^J^t"?  military  genius  shone  forth  with  such  lustre.  Orders 
imbrik*^  were  despatched  to  the  marslials  in  command  on  the 
frontier.  Marshal  Marmont  at  Mayence,  Marshal  Victor 
at  Strasboui^,  and  Marshal  Macdonald  at  Coblents*  to 
evacuate  the  fortresses  they  occupied  on  the  Rhine ;  and 
leaving  only  the  smallest  garrisons  capable  of  guarding 
the  walls,  to  take  the  field  with  every  dis]>osablc  sabre 
and  bayonet.  To  reinforce  their  feeble  corps,  the  most 
active  and  energetic  means  were  taken  to  push  forward 
every  conscript  who  could  bear  arms  to  the  marshals' 
headquarters,  and  punishments  the  most  rigorous  in- 
flicted on  all  sudi  as  were  refractory,  or  endeavoured  to 
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eTade  the  servioe.   After  every  exertion  had  been  made,  orap. 

however,  and  means  of  coercion  exhausted  to  force  on  tlie  ^ 
conscripts,  the  numbers  mustcKul  fell  miserably  short  of 
what  had  been  anticipated  ;  and  they,  such  as  thej  were» 
underwent  a  serious  diminution  during  the  march  from 
their  respectire  dep6t8  to  the  scene  of  action.  Instead 
of  480,000  who  were  reckoned  on,  not  more  than 
110,000  joined  the  depots,  and  they  were  wasted  away 
to  100,000  before  they  reached  the  frontier.  Fifteen 
thousand  conscripts,  in  addition,  were  by  the  utmost 
efforts  poured  into  the  battaHous  of  the  Guard,  and 
25,000  into  the  depots  concentrated  in  Paris ;  but  these 
reinforoementB  were  far  from  meeting  the  imminence  and 
magnitude  of  the  danger.  To  supply  the  deficiencies,  the 
Em}>ei'or  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  augment  tlio 
cavalry,  by  offenng  the  highest  ready-money  prices  for 
horses  at  the  dep6t  at  Versailles,  and  organised  a  really 
formidable  corps  of  artillery  nt  Yincennes.  As  a  last 
resource,  he  at  length,  with  infinite  reluctance,  sent  orders 
to  Soult  and  Suchet  instantly  to  forward  25,000  of  their 
best  troops  to  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  to  be  prepared,  at 
the  shortest  notice,  to  follow  with  their  whole  forces  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital.  Yet,  -with  all  these  efforts, 
the  -svhole  which  the  mighty  conqueror,  who  had  led 
650,000  men  into  Russia,  500,000  into  Spain,  and 
400,000  into  Germany,  could  collect  for  the  defence  of 
France,  was  60,000  men  between  Epinal  and  Langres, 
15,000  between  Cologne  and  Namur,*  25,000  in  the 
depots  at  Paris,  and  as  many  corning  up  from  the  Spanish 
frontier.  If  to  these  arc  added  15,000,  with  difficulty 
assembled  by  Augereau  at  Lyons,  50,000  remaining  to 
Soult  and  Suchet  in  the  south,  and  40,000  under  Eugene 
in  Italy,  the  whole  force  is  enumerated  on  which  the 
Emperor  could  rely  to  defend  his  dominions,  against  at 
least  300,000  effective  men,  threatening  to  invade  them 
from  the  Rhine,  tlie  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Tlic  Em- 
peror's orders  to  the  commanders  of  these  scanty  corps 
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CHAP,  were,  to  retire  slowlj  bj  conyerging  lines  towards  Paris, 
^  and  to  dispute  eveiy  defensible  position  without  hazarding 
1813.    a  general  affair,  so  as  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy 

as  mucli  as  possible.  His  liopc,  as  it  had  been  at  Dresden, 
was,  til  at  by  tlio  direction  to  cue  point  thus  given  to  the 
retreating  columus,  thej  would  at  length,  when  concen- 
trated, or  in  communication  near  Paris,  place  at  his  dis- 
posal such  a  mass  of  combatants  in  a  central  position, 
1  Thiers.    ^  would  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  any  fault  com- 

adversaries,  and  strike  decisive  blows  against 
i.4/-49.  *  their  detaclicd  columns,  drawing  together  from  opposite 
quarters,  and  a  much  wider  circumference.* 

But  while  the  Emperor  was  making  these  vast  eft'orts 
Meeting  of  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  and  adopting,  with  so 
i  vo  ^ly'^A  much  wisdom  and  sagacitj,  the  onlj  plans  which  promised 
a^^u  him  a  chance  of  success  against  the  immense  superiorttj 
•dfeeUngi.  of  forces  by  which  he  was  assailed,  a  formidable  con- 
spiracy was  forming  in  his  rear,  and  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  people,  excited  to  tlic  hi^rhest  degree  by  the  ]>ublic 
calamities,  were  breaking  down  all  the  barriers  ot  despot- 
ism by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  restrained,  and  like 
a  mighty  torrent  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Legislative  Body, 
the  meeting  of  which  had  been  adjourned  as  long  as 
possible  by  Xapolcon,  at  length  stood  summoned  for  the 
28th  December,  and  its  meeting  could  not  by  possibility 
be  longer  delayed,  as  many  of  the  acts  of  Government, 
daring  the  two  months  that  he  had  conducted  it  entirely 
of  his  own  authority,  in  particular  all  the  heavy  taxes  im- 
posed and  in  course  of  collection,  absolutely  required 
legislative  sanction.  It  met,  accordingly,  on  the  28th, 
but  the  Emperor  was  far  from  anticipating  the  almost 
unanimous  burst  of  patriotic  feeling  and  indignation 
which  cx})loded  as  soon  as  it  assembled.  The  feelings 
of  the  people,  which  were  worked  up  almost  to  frenzy  by 
the  public  and  private  calamities  in  which  they  had  been 
involved,  burst  forth  with  inextinguishable  fury,  now  that 
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tliey  had  got  a  legitimate  chauuel  for  their  expression,  chap. 
The  deputies  arriFed  in  Paris  from  all  parts  of  France, 
animated  with  the  strongest  feelings  against  the  Govern-  ^^^^ 
ment^  to  which  their  misfortones  had  been  owing,  and 

entertaining  even  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  gone,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  which 
awaited  the  country  if  they  were  not  speedily  arrested. 
The  vexatious  conduct  of  the  prefects,  in  carrying  into 
execution,  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  £mperor  for 
levying  the  additional  taxes^  and  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  the  conscripts  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  to 
supply  the  frightful  chasms  of  pestilence  and  war,  had 
oxcitfMl  universal  indignation.  There  was  not  a  family 
iu  1?  rauce  that  had  not  suifered,  in  the  bitterest  manner, 
from  these  evils  ;  and  their  magnitude  was,  if  possible, 
exaggerated  bj  the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  insure 
the  suppression  of  any  mention  of  them.  Suppressed 
rumour,  as  usual,  outstripped  the  truth,  and  was  made  up 
of  mingled  truth  and  falsehood. 

"  Nec  miaiia  f&Ui  tcuax  quam  Duutu  verL'* 

The  Due  de  Massa,  once  an  upright  and  honourable 
magistrate,  but  grown  okl  and  infirm,  was  the  president 
of  this  highly  excited  and  refractory  body,  and  little  cal- 
culated either  to  calm  its  transports  or  moderate  its  ex- 
cesses ;  and  the  ministerial  majority  which  hitherto  had  ]^TJ'^^ 
ruled  the  chamber,  was  dissolved  and  overwhehned  by  the  i6i.' 
surges  of  indignation  from  every  part  of  the  assembly.^ 

Napoleon  opened  the  meeting  in  person,  in  one  of 
those  eloquent  and  sonorous  discoui-ses,  which,  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  had  so  often  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
the  world  with  admiration.*  lie  promised  to  lay  before 
them  the  documents  relative  to  the  Frankfort  negotia« 

'  "  S^nteure,  ooiwenieni  d*Etat,  d<5put^  dw  tjWpartetneiits  au  corps  l<^gi»* 

lat'if,  votn  dtes  lea  orgtines  nntufe!.'*  de  cp  trAne :  cV^t  h  vons  do  doniH-r  I'ex- 
cmpie  d'uno  doei^^e  qui  recotumnnde  noire  gdodration  aux  gdudrations  futures. 
Qu'elles  no  disent  jms  de  now:  Ui  ont  Mjfi^  les  pnmnn  inUrAte  du  pnja  I 
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CHAP,    tioii,  aDd  declared  that  nothing  liad  been  wanting  on  his 
^u.    part  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.    lie  regretted  the 
1813.    sacrifices  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  requiring 
Ntp^'t  people,  but  reminded  them  of  the  undoubted 

thJEgU"*  nations  hare  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  dip- 

lative^wy,  lomacy,  but  by  the  development  of  their  vhole  force, 
enccs  to     M.  de  Caulaincourt  would  have  produced  all  the  diplo- 
"*™******^  niatic  papers ;  but  Napoleon  was  aware  that  a  full  com- 
munication of  the  pai>ers  relative  to  the  negotiation  at 
Prague  would  prove  that  the  opportuuitj  of  concluding 
an  honourable  peace  had  then  been  lost^  and  those  re- 

iU  ont  reconnu  1cr<  lois  qae  TAiigletorrtt  %  charobd  en  vaia  pendtot  quatft 

8i6clc8  2i  imposer  &  la  France.   .   .  . 

"  D'<5clatantea  victoirea  ont  illastf^  1m  uinM  FraofftiMS  cUna  cette  ounpogne ; 
dM  dtfeetioiiB  nos  ez«mple  out  rendu  oee  vietoim  inatilee :  tout  a  Ummi 

ODiitrc  nous.  La  Fninco  m^me  scmit  cn  danger  kuis  IVucrgic  et  runiun  Ji-a 
Franyais.  Dan  ccs  grandes  circonstancea,  nia  premiere  pen^'e  a  oto  de  vous 
appoler  pr^  de  mui.  Mon  co&ur  a  besoin  dc  \a  prtkeuco  et  du  raffectiun  de  mea 
anjets.  Je  ii*ei  jentaii  M  sMuit  par  la  prosperity  L'tdvasittf  me  trouTaidt 
■u-deMUB  de  scs  attointcs.  J*ai  pluaicurs  fob  donntf  la  paix  aux  nationa  loi*> 
qti'ollefi  avaicut  tout  perdu.  D'uue  part  de  mesconqaAtea  j'ai^lev^  doatrdoee 
pour  des  roia  qui  m'ont  abandonn4 

"  J*a?aiB  coD^n  et  ez^t^  de  gnmik  deeaeint  pour  la  pro&p^rittf  et  le  bonlicar 
du  monde  !  .  .  .  Monarquo  et  p^re,  je  sena  ce  que  tk  pats  ajont^  it  la  afeuritd 
den  trdoes  et  k  celle  de^  families.  Des  ndgociation.%  eont  eDtam<5ea  avec  les 
puissance?  coaHs<^3.  J'ai  adhen'  ■\nx  bason  pn^Hminaires  qu'oUefl  ont  pri^.-!entce^>. 
J'avais  douu  Tespoir  qu'avaut  1  uuvurLure  de  celte  seaaion  le  congres  du  Man- 
helm  ienit  rtftttti ;  mala  de  noaveatix  reterda,  qui  ne  mU  pat  cMrwMa  A  la 
Framce,  out  dilIM  ce  moment  quo  preaae  le  tobu  du  monde.  J*td  ordountf 
qu'on  vou»  communiquftt  toutes  les  pi6ce8  originales  qui  so  ♦rtnivent  au  porte- 
f euiUe  de  mon  di^partement  dee  afiEairee  4trang6rea.  Vou^  m  j^rmdrez  anuuM- 
msmce  par  ri$»iemidiaire  dNino  oommiwiHm.  Leaotatooradamottooindl  voo* 
ferout  oeonaltre  ma  volont^  aur  eet  objot  Rien  ne  afoppoae  de  ma  port  an 
rdtablissomcnt  de  la  paix.  connnis  ft  je  partage  tous  les  ?cTitimcnt,«i  dea 
Fraofaia,  je  dis  des  Francoia^  parce  qu'il  n'en  eat  aucuu  qui  ddaixfti  la  paix  au 
priz  de  llionneur. 

"  C  est  h  rogret  quo  Jo  demaado  )k  oe  people  g^n^ronx  do  nonveanz  oaerilloat ; 

mais  ih  aont  comtn&ndda  par  see  plua  nobles  et  ses  plus  chers  iDt<5ret8.  J'al 
dd  reuforcer  nicH  arniiSes  par  de  nombretises  levees  :  fcs  nation*  ne  trtit'tnit  ntee 
i^urili  f/«V»  dcjiloyant  toutes  kurt  force*,  Un  accroisaemeni dana  le«  recettoo 
dovient  indiapenaablo.  Go  quo  mon  miniatro  dea  flaaaooa  Tona  pcopooara  eat 
con  forme  au  qrat&mo  do  flaanoea  quo  j'ai  AaldL  Nona  forona  ftoe  li  tout  sana 
romprunt  qui  consomme  I'avenir,  ct  Bans  lo  pnpicr-monnaie  qui  est  le  plus 
grand  ennenu  de  I'ordre  social.  Je  hxiisi  aatisfait  des  seutimeuts  oui  m'out 
montrda  dtaa  oalfeo  oiroMiatanca  mas  pcuplea  dUtalie.  Le  Danemark  et  ^Cuplea 
aont  Bcula  leaUa  lldftleo  A  mom  alUaiioo.    La  r^bliquo  doa  Btata-Unia 

d'Anii^rique  continue  nvec  &ucc56  8a  guerre  OOHtro  rAniglotomL"— JfotMCCNTy 
28  Uumbrc,  1813 ;  Xiiuuia,  xvii.  160-162. 
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garding  tho  proposals  of  Frankfort  would  show  that  nearly  cfak 
a  month  had  been  wasted  in  rettuming  an  answer  to  them,  ™- 
aiul  that  during  that  critical  time  the  deuKuuia  of  the  isia. 
Allies,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  distresses  of  France,  had 
become  greatlj  more  rigorous.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore^ to  commnnieate  a  selection  of  the  documents,  not  to 
the  entire  assemblj,  but  to  a  committee  of  five  chosen  from 
each  who  were  to  report  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Em- 
peror hoped,  by  influencing  the  choice  of  the  members 
who  were  to  iom|»osc  these  committees,  to  obtniii  the 
entire  direction  of  their  reports,  without  letting  the 
documents  themselves  appear  before  the  public.  The 
committee  named  by  the  Senate  was,  to  appearance  at 
leasts  suffidenUjr  compliant ;  for  it  consisted  of  M.  de 
Pontanes,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Saint  Marsan,  M.  de 
Barb^-Marbois,  and  M.  de  Beurnonville.  But  the  case  was 
very  diflferent  in  the  Legislative  Body,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  existence  of  a  feeling  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
government  was  at  once  revealed.  The  candidates  pro- 
posed by  goremment  were  at  once  rejected,  and  in  their 
room  five  were  named,  all  men  of  talent  and  much  re* 
spected,  not  under  the  influence  of  the  ministry,  and  who 
faithfully  represented  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  chamber.  They  were  M.  Lain^,  an  eloquent  and 
celebrated  advocate  from  Bordeaux;  M.  Rarnoiiard,  an 
author  of  distinction,  and  sincerely  attached  to  indepen- 
dent opinions  ;  M.  Maine  de  Biran,  a  man  of  a  known 
meditative  and  philosophic  disposition,  which  Napoleon 
has  rendered  distinguished  by  the  designation  of  "  Ideo- 
logic;"  in  fine,  M.  de  Flaugi  i  giies  and  M.  de  Gallois,  men 
less  distiniruished,  but  not  less  known  for  their  liberal 
turn  of  mind.  These  were  independent  members  who, 
faithfully  representing  tiie  feelings  of  the  chambers, 
deprived  the  Emperor  of  all  hope  that  he  could  so  far 
influence  them  as  to  obtain  a  report  at  variance  with  the  ['^y''^^^ 
real  import  of  the  diplomatic  papers  laid  before  them,  lift.' 
which  was  his  true  object.' 
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CKAP.  The  reading  of  the  papers  produced  tmbounded  as- 
^  toDishment  in  both  committees ;  that  of  the  Senate  ao- 
1818.    cepted  them  without  reserve,  and  M.  De  Fontanes  was 

Rcsohft'mn  iDstfuctcd  to  prcparc  the  report,  which,  of  course,  would 
of  ti.ec<.m-      cutircly  in  favour  of  the  Govcnmient.   The  rcadiug  of 

mittce  on  r  r  t\ 

the  mbjoct.  the  documcnts  to  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties produced  at  first  such  surprise,  that  they  requested 
a  second  reading  which  was  at  once  acceded  to.  The 

^Antc,^ch.  secret  instructions  ah*eadj  given,^  which  the  Emperor 

noi^  '  had  sent  to  Caulaincourt,  which,  in  effect,  nullified  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  basis  proposed  bv  the  ^Vllies  in 
tlieir  communications  of  14th  November,  thiough  de 
-Aignan,  tuere  not  give^i.  The  committee  heard  oulj  the 
Frankfort  proposals,  the  answer  of  M.  Maret,  of  16th 
November,  and  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt  of  2d  December ; 
and  as  the  last  was  a  general  acceptance  of  the  basis  of 
the  natural  frontiers  of  France,  thev  seemed  to  prove 
that  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  the  Emperor  had  been 
sincere  in  his  desire  for  peace.  Thej  were  ignorant  of 
the  secret  instrtictians  which  entirely  atmulled  these 
pae^  indicationSy  and  did  not  perceive,  in  the  first 
moments  of  surprise,  the  importance  of  the  long  delay, 
from  16th  November,  when  the  proposals  were  received, 
to  2d  December,  when  they  were  really  answered,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  negotiation.  Still  distrustful  of  the 
secret  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  these 
pacific  indications,  the  committee  proposed  to  annex  to 
this  report  a  declaration,  tliat  while  they  would  support 
with  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  his  resolution  to  uphold 
the  natural  frontiers  of  France,  yet  there  was  no  longer 
a  motive  nor  an  excuse  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war,  after  tliat  object  wa.s  secured.*    M.  Lain4  ^vhu  uas 

•  "  Rtr^.  v.nilait  il  diro,  vous  avez  jurd  k  IVpoque  du  sacrc  do  maititfinir  lea 
limitcs  uaturelle^  et  uecomires  de  la  France,  le  lUiiii,  les  Alpea,  leu  Pyrdo^ee ; 
mm  TOUB  aomnioiui  d*tAn  fiddle  k  votre  eermenk,  «t  nous  yoos  ottrons  tont 
nolv9  mu$  pour  vous  aider  1l  le  tenir.  Mais  votro  somiont  tens,  no«  fron- 
ti^ros  assurdes,  la  France  ct  rotis  ti'nnrcz  plus  de  motif,  ni  d'honoeur  ni  de 
grandeur,  qui  vous  lie,  et  vous  pourrez  tout  aacrifier  &  I'iutdt^t  de  la  paix  ct 
de  rhuiiMiiitf.'*— TBBR8,  z¥iL  16$. 
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the  leading  man  in  the  committee,  however,  was  with  some  chap. 
difficulty  persiindfvl  that  it  Mould  be  impolitic,  in  the  ^ 
present  state  uf  iheir  iorei>rii  relations,  to  bind  down  the  I81i 
Government  to  any  .such  specific  basis,  aud  this  difficulty 
was  adjQ8ted»    But  M.  Laiu^  and  the  committeo  were 
unaniinous  that  the  opportunitj  was  not  to  be  lost  of 
bringing  prominently  forward  in  their  report  the  internal 
grievances  of  the  nation ;  in  particular  the  general  levying 
of  taxes  without  Ictral  authority,  by  a  vote  of  the  Chambers; 
the  frightful  cruelties  exercised  in  cntbrcing  tlie  conscrip- 
tion ;  the  illegal  arrests,  arbitrary  detentions  in  prison,  and 
a  Tariety  of  similar  grievances,  which  proved  how  far  >  Tt.;cn>, 
FiBDce  had  departed  from  the  objects  of  her  Revolution,  [70!'  ' 
and  from  the  principles  of  real  freedom/'^ 

NajK)leon  used  his  utmost  olforts,  by  means  of 
d'Hauterive,  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  Report  in  Parap^h^ 
these  particulars;  and  by  great  exertions  the  intended ilf^'L^i,,.' "in 
paragraphs  relative  to  foreign  affairs  were  agreed  to  be  ^^"^ 
abandoned,  and  those  referring  to  internal  grievances 
were  reduced  to  the  following  very  moderate  sentence. 

It  belongs  to  the  Government  according  to  our  consti- 
uilion  to  propose  the  means  the  most  effectual  to  repel 
the  enemy  and  seruro  peace  on  a  durable  basis.  These 
means  will  be  cilcctual  if  the  French  are  convinced  that 
their  blood  will  be  shed  only  to  defend  the  country 
and  our  protective  Uws.  It  appears,  therefore,  indispen- 
sable to  the  committee,  that^  at  the  same  time  that  his 
Majesty  shall  propose  the  most  prompt  and  eflficacious 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  Government 
should  be  besought  to  maiutain  the  entire  and  constant 
execution  of  the  laws  which  guarantee  to  the  French 
the  rights  of  hberty,  security,  and  property,  and  to 
the  nation  the  entire  enjoyment  of  its  political  rights. 
That  guarantee  appears  to  your  committee  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  restoring  to  the  French  the  energy  ne- 
cessary fV)r  their  defence  in  the  present  crisis."  ^I.  de 
Caulaiucourt  united  his  efforts  to  those  of  M.  d'Hautcrive's 
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CBAP.  to  get  this  passage,  which  thej  were  well  aware  would 
be  in  the  higliest  degree  offensive  to  the  Emperor,  er- 
181S.    pungcd  IVoiii  the  report,  but  tlic  coiiimittce  were  unani- 
mous in  insibiiiig  for  its  retcntiou  ;  and  so  entirelj  was 
resolutioD  iu  unisou  with  the  feelings  of  the  great 
i7sl       majoiitj  of  the  Chamber,  that  when  put  to  the  vote,  223 
Toicea  out  of  254  were  of  the  same  opinion/ 
^       Napoleon  eipresaed  the  utmost  indignation  when  the 
1?^!^   report  of  the  committee  containing  this  obnoxious  passage 
MKor  i)m-  was  laid  before  him.    lie  instantly  wrote  out  and  signed 
Auembly.  &  decree  proid^uing  the  Assembly.    All  his  councillors 
^       united  to  dissuade  liim  from  it,  and  to  recommend  modera- 
tion, but  the  Emperor  remained  decided  in  his  purpose. 

You  are  all  agreed,''  said  he,  *'  in  recommending  moder- 
ate measures ;  but  is  there  anj  one  among  jou  who  will 
insure  me  that  these  legislators  will  not  take  adTantage 
of  some  day  of  misfortune,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
in  war,  to  execute  spontaneously,  or  at  the  instigation  of 
some  factious  leaders,  a  treasonable  enterprise  1  I  cannot 
renture  to  hazard  such  an  attempt.  Anything  is  less 
dangerous  than  such  an  oTentualitj."  The  reading  of 
this  decree  to  the  Legislatire  Bodj  produced  a  profound 
sensation,  and  at  once  oonrerted  manj  who  were  tnchned 
to  have  been  submissive  into  bitter  enemies.  But  the 
Emperor  did  not  for  one  instant  swerve  from  his  fixed 
iSu.'*  i^iution,  or  abate  in  his  haughty  bearing ;  and  next  daj, 
when  in  conformity  with  established  usage,  he  received 
sv?' 17^  the  LegislatiTo  Bodj  with  the  other  bodies  of  the  State, 
i78l'  he  said  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  with  ejes  flashing  fire 
as  he  spoke: — * 

"  What  would  yon  be  at  ?  Is  it  to  gain  possession  of 
N^olcon•^  jiower  1  What  Mould  you  do  with  it  if  yon  liail  it?  Is 
J^^?n«  there  one  among  you  who  is  capable  of  cxcrcisiog  it  I 
Have  you  forgotten  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  As- 
semblies, and  the  Convention  1  Are  you  likely  to  be 
more  fortunate  than  they  were  1  Would  you  not  all 
end  by  being  led  to  the  scaffold,  like  the  Guadets,  tho 
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Vei^ianda^  the  DantODS  ?  Besides,  what  does  France  orap. 
require  at  this  momenta   It  is  not  an  Assembly,  it  is  ^ 

not  orators  :  it  is  a  general.    Is  there  one  among  jou  1B18. 
capable  of  becoming  such  i    If  there  was,  where  is  his 
mandate  1    Frauce  knew  me,  and  gave  me  mj  commis- 
sion ;  has  it  done  the  same  to  anj  of  jou  1    Are  any  of 
joa  known  to  her  1   She  has  twice  oyer  elected  me  for 
her  chief  bj  the  Toice  of  several  millions,  and  there  is 
none  of  jon  who  have  been  elected  bj  the  snifrages  of 
more  th\n  a  few  hundreds,  in  some  narrow  depui  tnient, 
to  give  >our  sanction  t  )  I;n^  s  irlnch  I  make  and  you  do 
7iot,    1  look  into  jour  titles  and  hud  no  such  authority. 
A  throne  is  notJiing  hut  a  few  pieces  of  wood  covered 
with  vdveL   A  throne  is  a  man»  and  I  am  that  man, 
with  my  will,  mj  character,  and  my  renown.   It  is  I 
who  must  and  can  alone  save  France,  and  not  you.-  You 
complain  of  faults  in  the  administration  of  jrovcrumcnt ; 
in  what  jou  say  there  is  some  truth  and  much  false- 
hood.   If  you  have  complaints  to  prefer,  you  should 
choose  some  other  occasion  for  stating  them,  and  I 
wonld  myself  have  offered  you  such  a  one,  and  there, 
with  my  counsellors  of  state,  I  would  have  discussed 
your  grievances,  and  remedied  such  as  appeared  well 
founded.     But  the  explaiiation  should  take  place  be- 
tween ourselves  ;  for  it  is  in  2)rivate  and  iwt  in  pub- 
lic that  we  wash  our  dirty  linen.    So  far  from  doing  so^ 
you  are  desirous  of  throwing  dirt  in  my  face.  Be  assured 
I  am  a  man  whom  you  may  kill,  but  not  insult.  M. 
Lain6  is  a  wicked  man,  in  correspondence  with  the  Bour- 
bons, by  means  of  the  advocate  Des^ze.  I  shall  keep  my 
eye  upon  him,  and  upon  such  as  I  believe  are  capable  of 
executing  criminal  designs.    For  the  rest,  I  am  fjir  from 
distrusting  you  all.  i^eveu  twelfths  of  you  are  excellent ; 
but  you  haTe  let  yourselves  be  misled  by  conspirators. 
Betum  into  your  departments ;  assure  your  neighbours 
that  whatever  they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  against 
France  that  our  enemies  make  war,  and  not  against  me ; 
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cEAp.  and  that  it  is  neceasaiy  that  it  should  defend  not  my 
•"^    person,  bnt  the  national  existence.  Soon  I  shall  put  myself 
1818.    at  tlic  head  of  the  army  ;  I  shall  chapt^  tlie  enemy  from 
xvii'.'T?;'-   our  territorv,  and  conclude  peace,  ^vllalcver  it  mav  cost,  to 
ivi.'de what  you  are  pleased  to  call  ray  ambition.    I  shall  then 
niriT'ido  "8^^™^™  ;  ^  s^^^ll        order  the  printing  of 

461.  *  your  report ;  and  you  will  then  yourselves  be  astonished 
you  could  haye  held  such  language  in  such  circumstances." 
^  The  Emperor  held  a  yery  different  language  to  the 
Hi«  noble  Senators,  acoiuiiiission  of  whom  he  scut  witli  extraordinary 
tioScnattrs.  powers  iuto  tlic  provluces,  with  instructions  to  stimulate 
the  ardour,  and  appease,  as  far  as  possible,  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,''  said  he 
to  them,  "  that  I  have  been  too  prone  to  war.  I  had 
formed  immense  projects.  I  would  have  made  Fiance  the 
empress  of  the  world.  I  now  see  I  was  wrong.  These 
projects  were  not  pro[)ortioncd  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  our  population.  To  realise  tliem  I  would  have  required 
to  have  called  the  whole  male  inhabitants  to  arms ;  and 
the  humanising  of  manners  has  rendered  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  conrert  an  entire  nation  into  soldiers.  I  must 
expiate  the  fault  of  having  trusted  too  much  to  my  fortune, 
and  I  shall  expiate  it.  I  shall  make  peace,  and  such  a 
peace  as  the  circumstances  demand,  and  wliich  will  be 
mortifying  to  me  alone.  Franco  lias  committed  no  fault, 
if  it  bo  not  one  to  have  been  too  devoted  to  me,  and  too 
prodigally  poured  out  its  blood  in  my  support  Let  her, 
therefore^  have  the  entire  glory  of  my  enterprises;  I  be- 
queath it  to  her  as  my  last  testament.  For  myself,  I  reserve 
only  the  honour  of  showing  a  coura^rc,  perhaps  still  more 
difficult,  tliat  of  sacrificing  the  giaiidest  objects  of  ambition 
that  ever  presented  tliemsclvos  to  mortal  man,  and  of  re- 
nouncing, for  the  happiness  ot  my  people,  views  of  grandeur 
which  could  no  longer  be  entertained  but  by  efforts  on 
their  part  which  I  shall  no  longer  demand.  Depart  then 
gentlemen ;  announce  to  your  departments  that  I  am  about 
to  condnde  peace;  that  I  no  longer  demand  the  blood  of 
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the  French  to  carry  oat  my  projects,  nor  for  myself,  as  chap. 
my  enemies  say,  but  for  tbe  intefjrity  of  the  country,  and  ^ 

the  protection  of  our  frontiers  ,  dial  all  1  a^k  i>  t  lie  means  1818» 
of  expelling  tlie  enemy  from  Alsace,  Friiiirhc-Comte, 
Navarre,  and  Beam,  y«\i'ich  are  uivadcd ;  that  I  call  the 
French  to  the  assistance  of  the  French ;  that  I  am  willing 
to  treat,  but  it  shall  be  on  the  frontier,  and  not  in  the  in-  j  j^J'^o'i^n. 
terior  of  our  prorinces,  desolated  by  these  barbarians.  I 
shall  be  with  them  as  a  general,  as  a  soldier.  Depart,  and  iss.* 
convey  to  France  the  true  expression  of  my  sentiments."* 

xSoihinL'  can  paint  the  character  of  tlie  extraordinary  ^ 
man  who  now  ruled  the  destinies  of  iVauce,  better  than  Refl«»ctioiui 
these  speeches.  In  the  first  is  to  be  seen  the  clearest  proof  «n  eechcs  of 
of  his  arbitrary  and  despotic  character,  and  impatience  ^'Ho^"^ 
of  any  control  on  his  actions  or  gOYemment — qualities 
which  rendered  him  altogether  nnsuited  for  the  checks 
and  restraints  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  the  last 
is  presented  a  noble  specimen  of  the  use  Nvhich  he  could 
make  of  the  generous  affections,  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  could  employ  the  Unguage  of  self-denial  and  repentance 
to  conceal  the  most  resolute  detmiination  to  persevere  in 
error,  and  drain,  it  might  be,  the  last  drop  of  the  blood 
of  France  in  the  furtherance  of  his  passion  for  universal 
dominion.  It  will  immediately  appear  from  the  decisive 
evidence  of  his  secret  correspondence  and  overt  acts,  that 
wrhile  holding  this  language  to  the  Senators,  and  through 
them  to  France,  he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
abandoning  his  ambitioua  projects,  but  was  determined  to 
risk  all,  his  crown  and  life,  on  their  vigorous  prosecution* 
He  made  use  of  this  generous  and  noble  language  merely 
to  procure  the  assistance  from  France  w  hich  w  iui  necessary 
for  their  development. 

The  Emperor,  however,  had  need  of  all  his  genius  and 
all  hia  dissimulation  to  resist  the  danirers  with  which  he  Vast  forces 
was  threatened,  for  the  forces  by  which  his  dominions  were 

HOI 


now  inraded  were  formidable  in  the  extreme.  Lorraine, 


Alsace,  and  Franche-Comt6  were  inundated  by  the  multi- 
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jB£P,  tod«8  of  Prince  Schwartssenbeig ;  the  Rhine  was  passed 
W  at  Mannheim,  Mayeoce,  and  Coblentz,  by  Blucber^s  men; 

1813.  and  the  distant  mountains  of  B^am  were  crowded  with 
the  soldiers  of  Wellington.  It  does  not  enter  into  the 
plan  of  this  work  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  any  of  these 
military  operations,  as  neither  Tjord  Castlereagh  nor  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  was  personall}  oTigaged  in  them,  being 
both  at  the  moment  charged  with  diplomatic  duties  of  the 
very  highest  importance  at  the  Allied  headquarters  and  the 
Congress  of  Chatillon.  The  events  of  the  campaign,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  considered  as  they  modified  or  altered 
the  views  of  the  diplomati^Ls ;  but  in  this  respect  their 
influence  was  great  and  important.  Sulhce  it  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  invasion  of  the  Allies  TN  as  made  with  2 1 0,000 
men,  of  whom  1 40,000  were  under  Prince  Schwartzenbei]g« 
advancing  from  the  Jura  frontier;  and  70,000  led  bj 
Blucher,  direct  from  Mannheim  and  the  Middle  Rhine. 
Schwartzenbcrg's  left  moved  on  Geneva,  his  centre  on 
Langros  and  Dijon,  and  his  right  on  Colmar;  Bluclier  was 
to  join  him  between  Chaumont  and  Langres.  The  utmost 
which  the  united  armies  of  Marmont,  Macdonald,  Ney, 
and  Victor  could  oppose  to  this  mass  was  under  50,000 ; 
and  this,  with  30,000  collecting  at  Paris,  the  Old  Guard, 
under  Mortier,  and  the  dep6ts  in  the  interior,  and  form- 
inf  the  reserve  on  which  the  Emi^eror  relied  lor  .strik- 
ing  a  decisive  blow  when  the  Allies  approached  Paris, 
formed  the  whole  regular  force  on  which  he  could  rely 
to  repel  the  invaders.  As  it  was  evident  it  was  alto^ 
gether  overmatched,  especially  in  the  first  instance,  their 
generals  carefully  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Bmperor, 
which  were,  to  retire  slowly,  and  impeding  the  enemy  as 
much  as  possible,  by  converging  lines  towards  Fans,  wlierc 
the  Emperor,  with  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  would  be 
at  hand  to  support  them,  and  prepared  to  strike,  with  a 
concentrated  force,  at  whichever  of  the  approaching  armies 
presented  the  fitirest  opportunity.  So  literally  and  skil- 
fully were  these  orders  executed,  that  die  French  armies  fell 
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baek — Victor  and  Ney  through  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Franche-  chap. 

Comt^,  and  over  the  Jura;  Marraont  and  IMacdonakl  over 


the  Vosges  mountains  into  Champagne,  without  any  serious  isia. 
enoounter.    Bj  these  movements  a  third  of  France  was 
abaDdoned,  almcwt  without  firiog  a  shot,  and  the  Allied 
Btandards  were  racoessiTelj  seen  in  Laogres,  Cfaamnont^ 
and  in  the  enTirons  of  Metz,  Nanc  v,  and  Epinal.  But  these 
retrograde  niovcincnts  were  not  accomplished  without  a 
very  serious  lo^s,  and  a  diminution  of  the  armed  force  in 
the  field  in  the  highest  degree  alarming.    The  conscripts, 
discouraged  hj  this  long-continnf  d  retreat  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  unacquainted  with  the  profound  design  of 
the  Emperor  to  counterbalance  inferiority  of  number  by  a 
concentrated  retrogi-ade  moYement  and  the  skilful  use  of  an ,  ^  ^  ^ 
internal  line  of  communication,  deemed  the  ^^ame  lost,  and  'x.  110-112; 
abandoned  their  colours  in  crowds.   Nearly  a  third  of  the  im-m-, 
efficient  force  round  the  eagles  was  lost  to  the  French  si?^*'*'**^' 
during  this  calamitous  retreat.^ 

These  important  events*  which  evidently  were  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  accelerating  the  period  when  diplo>  Appoini- 
macy  would  be  called  on  linally  to  adjust  the  ailairs  of  urdcLu*- 
natioiis,  sag<,'ested  alike  to  the  British  Cabinet  and  tliel^Ja^Jte? 
Allied  sovereigns,  the  expedience  of  having  some  plenipo- H'^'p^f^J" 
tentiary  on  the  spot^  in  whose  talents  and  judgment  they 
could  thoroughly  confide;  who  might  take  part  in  thenM. 
deliberations  of  the  Allied  Cabinets;  and  modify  his  views 
according  to  the  rapidly  changing  events  in  the  field.  It 
was  at  fir^st  thought  of  sending  Lord  IlaiTOwby  out  in  this 
inipoi  tant  character,  from  an  idea  that  Lord  Castlereagh, 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  could  not  be  spared  from 
his  post  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  still  more,  from  the  lead  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted 
since  his  re8t<nration  to  office  in  spring  1812.   Bat  upon 
further  consideration  the  Cabinet  came  to  be  of  opinion 
that,  important  as  these  duties  were,  they  yielded  in  mo- 
ment to  that  of  having  a  contidcntial  plenipotentiary  on 
the  spot  who  might  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  Allied 
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CEAP.  sovereigns  and  minifiten,  take  part  dailj  in  their  deli- 
berations^  and  conclude  at  once  on  the  manj  important 
1818.    matters  which  required  to  be  decided  on  at  the  moment, 

before  an  aIK^^vcr  could  by  possibility  be  received  from 
the  distant  Cabinet  of  London.  As  Lord  Castleroagh  bad 
been,  ever  since  his  restoration  to  office,  the  soul  of  the 
Cabinet  in  regard  to  foreign  afifairs,  and  they  bad  now 
become  of  paramount  importance^  they  determined  upon 
offering  the  appointment  to  his  Lordship,  by  whom  it  was 
at  once  accepted.  His  credentials  and  instructions  were 
immediately  prepared;  and  the  forei<:n  minister,  wielding 
the  intlucuce,  and  armed  with  the  power,  of  England,  at 
the  moment  of  its  highest  elevation,  embarked  on  the  31st 
December^  at  Harwich,  to  join  the  Allied  headquarters.  * 

*  Tli«  following  account  of  this  importanfc  Appoiotueni,  and  the  viewa  of 
Lord  CMtleraagh  on  the  o^4iaion,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Cabinet  Hinuternoel 

cognisant  of  the  fact :  "  Lord  Castlereagh's  appointment,"  mjH  llit  Earl  of 
Ripou,  "  was  oti  an  Dccasion  which  demanded  the  exeixMfio  of  no  onlinary 
talents ;  for  while,  to  tho  orUiuarj  observer,  the  wonderful  events  which  pre- 
oeded  it)  seemed  to  render  emootli  and  caaj  the  arrangementa  which  were  to 
follow,  jei  in  reality  the  course  of  policy  which  LonI  Londondcrr)'  had  to 
panne  waa surrounded  with  extreme  and  compIicAted  difficulties.  I  allude  to 
hia  flnt  ffiiaeion  to  the  Cuutinent  in  the  dose  of  1S13.  He  did  me  the  honour 
to  invite  ne  to  accompany  him  on  that  minon,  and  I  tmvelled  with  him  hom 
the  Hague  to  BAle,  where  he  flmt  came  in  oontact  with  any  of  the  miniaton  of 
the  Allied  Powera.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to  Lungros,  where  the  lioad- 
quarters  of  the  Qmnd  Artny  were  e.stabliished,  and  where  the  Allied  sovi'rei-n.«, 
with  their  reapective  miuifitent,  were  assembled.  I  rem.iined  witii  inm  till  near 
the  doae  of  the  nogoUationa  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Pariai  During  the 
COurgQ  of  the  journey  he  communicated  to  me  confidentially  and  unreservedly 
the  view  which  he  took  of  the  existing  state  of  afikirs,  and  of  tlie  mode  in  wfdch 
he  proposed  to  conduct  the  important  business  with  which  he  waa  chained. 
The  real  diffleultiea  of  that  intereetiug  period  commenced  when  the  great  powera 
of  Europe  took  the  deciaive  resolution  of  conquering  peace  in  the  heart  of 
France.  It  lunl  been  coniparfitively  no  difficult  matter  to  unite  tliein.  ihn  ing 
the  summer  of  1813,  in  the  great  object  of  driving  T'liiuce  within  the  limits  of 
the  Rhine.  A  sense  of  common  dangers,  a  recullection  of  uatioual  injuries, 
and  the  humiliationa  to  which  the  prindpal  lovereigna  and  people  of  Oermaay 
had  been  exposed;  an  anxiety  to  repair  the  Iofkcs  they  had  auatained,  and  to 
regain  the  position  from  wliich  some  of  them  had  been  fsuecessivefy  driven,  led 
them  to  form  on  alliauce  which,  from  its  extent  and  resources,  gave  every 
proiipcct  of  a  auooeMfol  reeult  The  enthuaiaam  whidi  brought  them  together, 
in  punuanOB  of  this  common  and  animating  object,  supported  aa  it  waa  by  the 
councils  and  the  aid  of  England,  worked  out  with  singular  rapid'ty  it.s  pnccefis- 
fiil  result  The  first  combined  movement  broke  out  iu  Atiguat  1813,  and  before 
the  Ist  Jantiaiy  1814,  the  French  were  entirely  expelled  from  Germany.  Tiie 
minda  of  att  Boropeaa  atateamen  were  tiiaa  di(«etod  to  the  eonaidaimtioii  of 
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Lord  Oastlereagh's  instnictions  from  the  British  Cabinet  chap. 
were  so  drawu  as  to  invest  liim  with  full  powers,  and  ™ 
enable  him  to  ncjrotiate  and  conclude,  of  ]m  own  aiitho-  ii>i^. 
ritj,  and  without  further  consultation  with  his  Govern- Lora1?a.tio. 
ment^  all  conyeDtioDS  or  treaties  either  for  the  prosecution  ^^j^u 
of  the  war  or  the  restoration  of  peace.    If  tiicre  never  p«^«"* 

t  aiui  Ins  re- 

was  a  British  statesman  who  left  the  shores  of  Endand  '^^p'-^q  ^ 

...  ^    .  Aflied 

on  so  momentous  a  mission,  there  never  was  one  wiio  h^d- 
departed  with  such  extensive  powers.    It  is  no  exaggera- 

thoae  priuciplea  upon  which  the  rccouHlructioti  of  the  European  edifice  was  to 
be  attempted,  ead  the  loundetion  of  iu  future  aeeurity  rested.  Any  one  who 
knoim  etiy thing  of  the  history  of  Europe  eince  the  time  of  Williaa  IIL,  and 
the  grand  alltnnco  of  his  day,  to  the  present  time,  may  readily  conceive  that 
this  was  no  emy  problem  to  solve.  The  immediate  pressure  of  the  common 
danger  being  removed,  viewe  of  indiTiduel  interest  neoemirily  grew  up.  Some 
would  look  to  the  reooyeiy  of  what  they  had  lost;  aome  to  the  maintenance  of 
what  tlu-y  had  gained.  Some  would  think  tlnxt  tlie  best  ehanco  of  .1  durable 
Bettleinctit  w;ia  the  restoration  of  everything  to  the  state  in  wliich  Eurcjie  was 
placed  in  1792,  before  the  wur  of  the  French  Revolution  brol&e  out.  Some 
would  hold  to  the  notion  that  mieh  4  return  was  impomihle,  or,  if  poaaible^ 
utiwise.  Some  might  deem  that  the  peaee  of  Europe  would  best  be  pteaerved 
by  tlie  adojitiDn  of  bowp  new  and  more  populnr  system  of  internal  government 
in  the  different  States ;  other  would  see  in  such  a  policy  nothing  but  a  source 
of  futore  evila  and  general  commotion.  It  was,  in  short,  a  state  of  things  which 
could  only  be  grappled  with  by  a  mind  capable  of  a  patienti  calm,  reaolnt^  and 
enllLrhtened  contemplation  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case — founding  its 
views  and  hopes  for  tho  future  upon  an  accurate  hiatofioal  survey  of  the  past^ 
and  a  practical  appreciation  of  the  present 

**  In  the  coone  of  our  journey.  Lord  OaBttereai^  developed  to  me  the  piio- 
ciplea  upon  which  be  conceived  that  the  expeetad  negotiatione  ought  to  be 
conducted  and  tA,'rtnin.itod ;  !itt1  I  owe  it  to  hi-^  memor}'  to  express  my  decided 
conviction  that  the  views  which  he  entertained  were  the  natural  and  just  dio> 
tales  of  an  imderatanding  competent  to  embrace  all  the  great  points  of  the 
cMnplicated  quflstimi  which  lay  befoie  him.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that, 
in  a  matter  where  so  many  separate  interests  were  concerned,  nil  his  iu<l!vidua1 
views  were  to  be  worked  nut;  but  historical  truth  justifies  me  in  saying,  that 
although  some  points  of  the  final  arrangement  were  made  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentaiy  criticism,  the  general  feeling  of  Lord  OastlerM^'s  countrymen  was 
that  of  onsquivocal  satisfaction  with  the  result ;  and  well  do  I  remomber,  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday,  that  wlu  n  he  first  entered  the  H(juse  of  C'»mmon3,  after  his 
retuni  from  Paris,  the  whole  body  of  the  Commons  of  England  roee  from  their 
seats  upon  his  appearance,  and  greeted  him  with  cordial  acclamationa.  You 
and  I  well  know  how  sensibty  and  dseply  he  felt  this  remarkable  compliment. 

"  There  is  one  circumst;\nce  connected  with  this  period  so  peculiarly  illus- 
trative of  his  charaoter,  and  o£  the  influence  he  wn»  able  to  acquire  over  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  that  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  it.  In  the  course 
of  onr  journey  from  Frankfort  to  Bile,  he  atated  to  me  thet  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  he  expected  to  encounter  in  the  apprcaehing  negoti^ons  would 
arise  from  the  want  of  a  habitual  confidoitaal  and  free  tnteroovwae  between 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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OHAF.  tion  to  Baj  tbat  he  went  armed  with  the  power  of  peace 
or  war,  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  which  were  to  be 

1814.    offered  to  the  vainjuislicd  on  citlicr  side  in  the  most  ter- 
riMo  :uid  iiiumentous  contest  in  which  the  Euiuj>ean 
Jw^is,    Powers  had  ever  been  engaged.*  He  arrived  at  tlie  Allied 
headquarters  on  18th  Janaarj;  and  his  reception  there  de- 
monstrated at  once  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 

the  Ministers  of  tho  Ki"eat  powers,  as  a  f>-'<hf,  and  thfit  mnny  pretentions  mipht 
be  mcKltBed,  and  cau^iei)  of  irritation  anticipated,  by  bringing  the  respective 
parties  into  uurostricted  commuoioatiouH,  common  toth«iiia]l,aiidembcBcing, 
in  oooSdeDtid  and  united  diioiuflion,  kII  the  gnat  points  in  wbioli  thej  w«ra 
severally  interested.  No  man  was  ever  better  calculated  to  tran=^act  business 
himself,  and  to  brinp  otiiern  to  act  with  him  in  such  a  manner  than  L<ird 
Castlcreagb.  The  suavity  and  dignity  of  bis  manners,  bis  habitual  patieuce 
tad  Mlf-eommuid,  hit  oooeiderata  tolenuioa  of  dilTerenoe  of  opinion  in  otlim% 
all  fitted  liim  for  such  a  task;  while  his  firmness,  when  lie  Icnew  he  wee  rigbt^ 
in  no  degTCG  detnicted  from  the  influence  of  his  conciliatory  demennour. 
KothiDg  could  answer  more  completely  than  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  I 
luMud  ftt  the  time^  firom  eevenl  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom  hfa  diaeoMloiin 
were  then  oenied  on,  that  it  oonduced  in  oveij  way,  not  less  to  the  precisioa 
and  harmony,  than  tc  the  promptitude  and  energy,  of  their  di  ci.-^ion  "^ — Eatu. 
OF  KiPON  to  Marquess  of  LoKOONOSBBTf  Jvljf  6, 1839,  MS.;  and  (JasUerea^ 
Correspondence^  i.  125, 129. 

*  We,  ieking  into  eoniidenitlon  the  mgent  importnnee  of  the  preeenfe 
erisH,  which  requires  on  many  occasions  a  more  full  and  immediate  decision 
on  our  part  than  can  be  efiTected  under  the  inevitable  delay  attending  a  direct 
oommuni<»tion  between  the  Powers  on  the  Continent  and  ibis  Oovcmmentt 
and  the  objecis  nnder  dieeneaion  beii^  of  a  magnitode  ftr  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  diseretionary  decision  of  the  ordinary  diplomatic  represontatlTee;  and  vra 
having,  therefore,  determined  to  employ,  on  a  specinl  and  temporary  mission 
on  tho  Continent,  one  of  uur  confidential  servants  and  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  fully  informed  of  our  views,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to  negotiate 
and  eagagOp  in  hb  Majee^s  name,  for  the  eatebliahment  of  mieh  anangementa 
as  may  most  effectually  unite  all  the  Powers  of  the  Continent  at  this  crisiB,  ao 
generally  important  to  tho  interests,  security,  and  independence  of  the  wholes 
in  common  views  for  tbe  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  also  enable  liim 
to  negotiate  and  eonelnde^  on  bdialf  of  his  Majesty,  oonTontions  sad  treatiea 
for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

'*  We  have  thought  proper  to  confide  to  you  this  most  important  service ; 
and  wo  hereby  signify  to  you  our  pleasure,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  that  you 
dkonld  repair,  in  the  first  inatsnoe,  to  the  lieadqnarteri  of  the  Allied  Grand 
Army,  where  it  is  understood  the  three  Allied  sovevejgns  ars  ssssmbled, 
to  whom  you  will  deliver  the  credentials  with  which  you  will  be  furnished  to 
them  rcKpectively.  After  possci^sing  youn^ell  in  the  fnll.>,st  manner  of  all  the 
information  which  can  be  supplied  by  his  Majesty  s  ambassadors,  or  other 
ministsrsy  you  will  propose  to  enter  Into  oonferenoe  with  audi  minister  or 
ministers  of  the  said  sovereigns^  as  msj  be  appointe<I  for  that  purpose,  upoa 
tlio  great  objects  of  your  mispion  ;  and  yoti  will  bo  fvirni>lied  with  full  powers 
to  enable  you  to  enter  into  any  treaty  or  engagement  with  all  or  any  of  the 
Allied  Powsnv  or  with  aiqr  othrnr  Power,  In  Autbersnoe  of  the  like  views." 
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by  the  Allied  soyereigns  and  miniBters,  and  the  decisire  oeap. 
mfluenoe  which  his  presence  and  conncils  were  expected  ^ 

to  have  at  their  headquarters.  It  has  been  thus  painted 
bj  the  eloquent  pen  of  a  ho^tile  Imt  impartial  historian. 
'*  The  British  Cabinet,''  says  Thiers,  "  determined  upon 
Bending  the  most  eminent  of  its  members.  Lord  Castle- 
leagh,  to  attend  the  ambnlatoiy  congress  of  the  Coalition, 
to  moderate  the  passions,  presenre  unanimity,  and  carry 
out  the  yiews  of  England,  and  when  they  were  secured,  to 
vote  in  every  other  respect  for  reasonable  measures  in  oppo- 
sition to  extreme  resolutions,  l  o  be  wise  for  all  the  world 
except  his  own  country  was  therefore  his  mission,  and  a 
Tery  natural  one.  lie  was  to  exphun  the  war  budget  in> 
troduced  by  Count  Pozso  di  Borgo,  and  make  use  of  the 
riches  of  England  to  make  his  yiews  triumph,  by  throwing 
into  the  opposite  l»al;Liico  uot  his  sword  but  his  gold. 
No  man  was  better  qualified  to  discliari^e  .such  a  mission 
than  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Sir  Charles  Stewart^  accredited  with  Bemadotte,  and  one 
of  the  most  actire  and  energetic  servants  of  England. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  descended  from  an  ardent  and  im- 
petuous Irish  family,  bore  in  his  bosom  that  disposition, 
but  tempered  by  a  superior  reason.  In  nnud  honest  and 
penetrating,  in  character  prudent  and  hrra,  capable  at 
once  of  vigour  and  address,  having  in  his  manner  the 
proud  simplicity  of  the  English,  he  was  called  to  exercise, 
and  did  exercise,  the  greatest  influence.  He  was  in  erery 
particular  fbrntshed  with  unlimited  powers.  With  his 
character  and  liis  iustnictions  vou  might  almost  say  that 
England  itself  had  risen  up  and  formed  the  camp  of  the 
Coalesced  sovereigns.  Having  set  out  from  London  in 
the  end  of  December,  he  made  a  brief  stay  in  Holland  to 

The  Hod.  FMeriok  BoUom  wta  appointed  ae  Lord  Ctotlenagh'e  "earfrtent 

in  tfte  execution  of  this  ipeciel  eenrice,  with  full  power  to  bold  conferenee^ 

and  coTiclvule  nuch  eTU'^t-'omcnts  or  treatio.-^  with  his  Mnjesty's  Allic",  or  any  of 
them,  in  case  of  your  illuesii  or  otheiiviae,  accordiog  to  the  directions  he  shall 
rcceiTo  from  you  in  conformity  to  the  inetructiona  with  wbieh  yoa  ere  or  ahaU 
be  furniebed.'*— /nflnMfwM  to  Losd  Carubbaob,  S7f&  IkeoHber  1818  ; 
OutierM^  Oorrufmdma,  is.  110, 11  tt. 
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CHAP,  give  bis  councils  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  not 
^    expected  at  Fribourg,  the  Allied  headquarters,  before  the 
1814   second  half  of  Januarj.   No  one  before  his  arrirai  would 
take  a  line  or  give  an  answer.    Every  one  was  waiting  to 

see  him  to  endeavour  to  win  him  over  to  his  side.  Alex- 

XVII.  198- 

2<J0.        andcr  sent  a  message  to  bini,  through  Lord  Cathcart,  that 
he  wunIiccI  to  he  the  first  to  converse  witlr  him."'* 
While  the  great  leader  of  English  diplomacy  was  thus 

*  The  following  accouutof  this  importaut  appointment  aad  iU  oonfiequences 
OB  Allied  oiuae  tfat  written  at  the  time  by  »  most  competent  ob«enrer 
•od  dii^omttist,  Lord  Burghensh,  sioco  Earl  of  WeslmoreUuid,  then  Military 
Envoyi  at  the  Austrian  headquarters.  "  The  decision  was  taken  iu  England  to 
depute  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  to  represent  Great  Britain  in  the  coogrer»s 
which  appeared  to  be  now  likely  to  be  held  for  the  final  arraiigementa  of  a 
BMure  and  lasting  pesoe.  Loxd  Hsnrowby  is  undwstood  to  have  bees  flni 
thought  of  for  this  mission  :  Lord  Castlcreagh,  however,  undertook  it,  and  in 
the  beginning  »>f  January  proceeded  to  the  Allied  hca«1quarters.  No  mcaf-'ure 
ma  ever  wiser  or  productive  of  more  beneficial  effects.  Lord  CasUereagb,  by 
the  msnlineM  of  his  conduct,  by  the  talent  which  he  displayed  under  the  meet 
difficult  ciroQinstsaccSt  secured  more  solid  adTsntages,  not  only  to  England 
but  to  Europe,  than  peihajie  will  be  t  vor  known  oracknowU  (]g(jd.  In  the  vai  i<  us 
changes  of  fortune  which  attended  the  operations  of  the  campaign  of  161 1,  the 
steady  course  with  which  he  pursued  the  general  objects  of  the  alliance,  being 
never  led  aside  from  dtlier  by  reverses  or  success*  placed  him  in  triumphant 
contrast  with  olhcra  wl»o,  elated  or  deprcsscl  Ly  the  event?!  of  each  6ucce«.-Jiug 
peiiud,  would  havf  ruined  thnir  cause  as  much  bv  overstrained  protonsions  iti 
one  alternative  as  by  a  conduct  totally  the  revei'se  iu  another.  Loi\l  Cai»tlereagU 
is  understood  to  hsTe  left  England  with  instructions  to  negotiste  ibr  peaoo 
upon  conditions  honourable  to  France,  but  differing  from  those  proposed  at 
Frankfort,  which  the  change  of  circumstances  had  rcmlerctl  no  longw  appli- 
cable."— BuaouERSu's  Memoir  on  the  irar<^1814  in  France,  237. 

Lord  Gsstiereagh,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  of  S2d  January,  gives  tiie  fol- 
lowing important  account  of  his  first  conference  with  the  Allied  ministers,  "  I 
have  had,  during  the  Iru^t  two  or  three  days,  several  hours*  conversation  with 
Metteniich,  Stadiou,  and  Hariienbci^.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  them  bt-fore 
I  come  to  close  quarters  upon  i*<»me  questions  of  difficulty.  I  have  every  rea- 
son, however,  to  be  so  Isr  satisfied,  and  they  seem  to  feel  my  arrival  as  a  valu- 
able facility.  I  have  had  a  very  full  and  confidential  convcnation  with  Metter> 
rich  on  thr  Botirbou  quef«tion.  Hp  ih  highly  conciliated  by  the  line  we  li.ive 
taken,  uud  the  forbearance  with  which  we  have  used  the  discretion  giveu  to 
US  by  his  Government  through  Aberdeen.  I  am  confident  I  shall  have  great 
additional  influence  over  his  mind  on  any  practical  question  connected  with 
this  PTibject  that  may  ocpur,  from  the  mnnner  in  which  we  have  conductfd 
ourselves  upon  it.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  we  meet  this  event  in  our  progress 
as  a  Prtn^  mmmm,  Austria  will  not  embarrsss  it  from  any  family  considera- 
tions, and  the  lees  so  from  the  dread  she  feels  of  Beniadotte*s  elevatioa ;  but 
she  will  not  speculate  upon  it,  or  commit  herself  upon  either  loose  or  partial 
gmunds.  ishe  will  desire  always  to  see  thf  jublic  act,  and  to  frame  her  deci- 
sion with  reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  and  the  Mtate  in  which  the  Allied 
interests  at  the  moment  stand  in  the  vrar.  Mettemieh  seems  strong^  im- 
pressed with  the  feelingi  that  to  take  our  terms  high  sgatnst  Fnmos  wu  must 
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receiyed  at  the  Allied  headquartti-s,  Napoleon,  on  his  cnAp. 
part,  yielding  to  the  necessities  of  Iiis  situation,  and  de-  ^ 


sirous  of  gaining  time  to  recruit  his  armies,  was  taking 
steps,  without  awaiting  the  formalities  of  a  congress,  for  Napol^n 
re-establishing  negotiations.    His  first  intention  was  to^JJ;^ 

have  sent  the  Duke  of  Cadore  (M.  Cliaiapaguj),  an 
diplomatist,  well  known  to  tlic  Austrian  Government,  as  head- 
he  had  been  for  several  years  ambassador  at  Vienna  be- 
fore  he  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France.  ^* 
Yielding  to  the  same  considerations^  howerer,  which  had 
induced  the  British  Government  to  send  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh  to  tlie  scene  of  diplomatic  action,  and  well  know- 
ing the  weight  which  M.  de  Caulaiucourt's  name  and 
understood  pacific  inclinations  would  have  with  the  ex- 
alted personages  there  assembled,  he  determined  at 
length  on  deq>atching  the  foreign  minister  in  person. 
M.  de  Caulaincoort  accordingly  set  out  on  the  5th  J  tarn- Jn.  5. 
ary  for  the  Allied  headquarters,  and  directed  his  steps 
to  Luneville,  a  place  already  remarkable  for  the  sig- 
nature of  tlit!  lirst  treaty  which  interrupted  the  revolu- 
tionary war  between  France  and  Austria.  Arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  he  met  the  French 


Boi  mieainber  ooitcItm  with  anything  that  omu  hear  Ike  apptaranet  ef  mi 
native  on  nich  »  question  on  the  pari  of  tho  Allio*.   1  hxn  alw»Jt  felt  this  m 

applied  to  our  own  intcreatB,  and  that  we  cannot  press  our  demandf^  to  tho 
utmost  if  we  are,  at  the  ftame  time,  mired  in  a  question  which,  in  eo  1^  as 
relates  to  the  internal  government  of  France,  supsnedes  ill  tonuk  also 
tbinks,  for  Um  intenst  4if  the  Bonrboiui  themselves,  that  it  is  a  question  of 

doubtful  policj,  to  my  the  least,  whether  they  would  not  lose  more  than  gain 
from  showing  themselves,  in  the  first  in-*tancc,  in  the  British  camp,  or  in  that 
of  ttie  Allied  sovereigns.  He  seems  to  dread  that  great  question  being  in- 
dfeetuBUy  stirred,  and  anxious  that  the  Allies  slioiild  not  be  encuaabered  with 
it,  or  responsible  for  it.  In  other  respects  I  should  not  despair  of  his  concur* 
ring  with  the  other  Allie<l  Pt>\vers  in  turning  any  public  effort  the  French 
nation  m.^y  make  in  this  sense  to  a  gotxl  account.  It  is  painful  and  not  fair  to 
the  Bourbons,  that  their  hands  should  U  lied  tchile  BemadoiUf*  are  free  ;  but 
why  should  they  not  purrae  their  Tiewa  in  aome  quarter  whioh  does  not  looally 
and  in  appearance  mis  them  with  ust  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland,  influenced  by  Laharpe,  countenances  tho  popular  pirty  :  Aus- 
tria is  iavourable  to  the  ancient  order  of  tilings,  all  happily  hostile  to  Franco. 
Mettemich  baa  the  merit  of  getting  over  the  obsUele  of  neutrality.  It  is  de- 
airabla  theae  tracoiuriei  should  transpire  as  little  as  poeaible,  at  least  to  tha 
Government  of  England,  and  especi'il/;/  the  Emperor' $  (tjarementt  about  Pfmn. 
doU>\  nh  ich  I  hnpf  to  rfrW/j/rfr."  —  LoHD  CaSTLEBKAOH  LoRD  IjIVEBPOOL, 
Bdle,  I'M  January  1S14  ;  (MttUreayh  Ccrrtspondence^  ix.  185,  18tt» 
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CHAP,  armies  in  full  retreat.  The  woefiil  countenances  and  piti- 
^     ful  couditioii  of  the  men  ;  the  numerous  stragsrlers  and 
1814.    deserters  froni  the  rauks,  especially  amontj  tliejoung  con- 
scripts ;   the  alarming  dimiuutiou  of  the  old  soldiers^ 
vho  were  still  clustered  around  the  eagles  ;  the  growing 
audacitj  of  the  rojalists,  who  appeared  in  numberB  which 
had  never  been  anticipated — struck  him  with  astonish- 
ment and  consternation^  how  much  soever  habituated  to 
Jan.?.      similar  scenes  duriiifr  the  last  German  camjiaign.    He  lost 
no  time  iu  Miitiiiii  to  Napoleon,  informing  him  of  all  he 
had  seen,  commumcating  the  discouragement  of  the  mar- 
shals and  generals,  the  evidently  hopeless  state  of  affairs^ 
and  conjuiing  him  to  send  him  authority  to  sign  terms  of 
peace  more  likelj  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Allied  sove- 
reigns than  he  had  hitherto  done.    At  the  same  time 
he  wrote  to  ^1.  de  Metternich,  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment at  his  silence,  so  diflScnIt  to  understand  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  basis  communicated  through  M.  de 
Saint  Aignan,  and  announcing  that,  to  cut  short  all  de- 
xSl'I^i.  lajs,  he  had  cmne  in  person  to  the  Allied  advanced  posts 
iM.       to  forward  the  negotiation,  and  if  possible  condnde  a 
peace.^ 

The  receipt  of  tliis  letter,  and  the  arrival  of  ^I.  de 
EmbMTww-  Caulaiucourt  at  Lunoville,  occasioned  no  small  embarrass- 
deMottcr-'  mcnt  to  M.  de  Metternich  ;  for  after  the  repeated  and 
solemn  declarations  the  Allied  sovereigns  had  made  of 


nich  and 

fortunate 

M  desire  to  conclude  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  they 

could  hardly  refuse  to  enter  into  negotiations  based  on 
the  professed  acceptance  of  the  Frankfort  conditions.  To 

gain  time  Metternich  replied  that,  as  i^^ngland  was  now 
sending  its  foreign  minister  to  the  Allied  camp,  until  his 
arrival  it  was  impossible  to  assign  any  place,  or  Hjl  any 
basis,  for  the  opening  of  negotiations.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, matters  had  essentially  changed  since  the  Frankfort 
terms  were  proposed,  and  the  Allies  were  &r  from  being 
unanimous  as  to  the  specific  terms  to  be  offered  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  general  basis.    The  rapid  and  easy  entrance 
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of  the  AUied  annies  into  France  bj  Switzerland^  the  con-  oeap. 
quest,  without  resistance,  of  nearly  a  third  of  France,  the  ^ 

dejected  state  and  miserable  condition  of  the  wasted  1*14. 
armies  retiring  before  the  Austrian  and  Russian  standards, 
the  repeated  victories  of  Welimgton  in  the  south,  had  all 
inflamed  the  imagination^  and  seemed  to  authorise  the 
insisting  on  Tcrj  different  terms  from  those  proposed 
when  the  Allied  troops  were  still  behind  the  Rhine.  At 
the  same  time  opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  details 
of  any  proposed  arrangement.  Alexander,  who  had  never 
got  over  tlio  forcible  entry  into  Switzerland,  inclined  to 
support  the  Uberal  side  on  every  question  ;  while  Austria 
inclined  to  the  aristocratic.  The  former  contended 
for  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  of  Saxony 
to  Prussia^  which  Mettemich  resisted  as  an  invasion  of 
vested  rights.  The  Tyrolese  loudlj  demanded  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  beloved  Kaisar,  while  Bavaria  claimed  an 
indemnity  if  obhged  to  cede  them;  England  insisted 
chiefly  on  founding  a  kingdom  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  might  shut  out  France  from  the  Scheldt  and  Ant- 
werp :  and  Austria  hesitated  to  sanction  that  erection 
till  secured  of  England's  support  of  her  against  Russia. 
Add  to  this  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  sin- 
cerely desirous,  for  the  sake  of  his  (laiiirhter  and  ^and- 
son,  of  preserving  the  throne  of  France  for  Napoleon,  had 
lately  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  the  French  Em- 
press, conjuring  her  to  intercede  with  her  husband  to 
accede  to  the  terms  proposed,  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
doing  so,  promising  him  his  entire  support  in  the  Allied 
councils.*    Thus,  in  the  moment  of  general  success,  and 

*  "CbJire  Louise,— J' a i  re<7U  hier  ta  lottre  <lu  12  D^embre,  ct  j'ni  appris 
avec  plaisir  qvie  tu  te  portes  hicii.  Je  te  rouiercie  dcs  vcpux  que  tu  m'adreaaea 
pour  la  uouvelle  ann6e ;  ila  me  sont  pnScieux  puree  que  jo  te  couiiais.  Je 
t'oflkv  Iw  naem  de  tout  noil  CflBUTt  Ft»ur  oe  qui  regarda  1ft  pais,  «o«f  iierHMcMe 
queje  tt€  let  iouhaite  pan  molns  que  toi,  que  toute  la  France,  et  C6  que  j'e«p^re 
que  ton  mari.  Ce  u'eat  que  dau^  la  paix  qu'on  trouve  le  boiiheur  et  le  salut. 
Mes  vuea  soot  moddr^ea.  Je  d6iiro  tout  ce  qui  peut  assurer  la  dur4e  de  la 
pd^  vuSm  dam  oe  monde  fl  ne  td&t  pM  de  ▼onlotr.  J'ai  de  grandi  devmn  Ik 
NfDItlir  enven  mee  allid^,  et  malheuffBaeement  lea  questions  de  Ut  pftis  future, 
et  qui  em  prodwine^  je  Vmgin,  wnt  tcte-embrouilldee.  Ton  peja  a  boule- 
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CHAP,   amidst  the  greatest  apparent  triiiniphs,  tho  Coalition  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces  from  the  jealousies  and 
1814.   separate  interests  arising  from  that  Terj  success.   It  was 
a  singularly  fortunate  circumstance  that  at  this  critical 

juncture,  wlicii  tlic  alliance  was  in  such  danger,  the  ob- 
Ftiiiacy  of  Najioh  f)ri  {ii  ecluded  the  possihilitj  of  negotia- 
tion oil  })racticabic  terms;  and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Castlc- 
reagh  communicated  to  the  Allied  councils  the  weight 
^'5}  arising  from  decision  of  conduct  tempered  bj  suavity  of 
1^  manners,  and  inflexibility  of  purpose  guided  by  wisdom 
of  thought.* 

^         The  condition  of  the  Allies  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
SirChi^ies  at  thc  time  ^vhcn  Lord  Castlereafrh  first  joined  them 
sccounl  of  at  B^le  on  the  18th,  is  well  described  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
o""*!  Charles  Stewart  to  his  Lordship,  dated  Bfde,  I7th  January 
Ste'f^  1814  :  ''Marshal  Blucher  has  taken  3000  prisoners  and 
25  guns  since  his  passage  of  the  Rhine  on  Ist  January. 
Marshal  Marmont  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  making 
the  most  rapid  forced  marches  to  })revent  the  Silesian 
army  crctting  into  his  rear  by  the  Vosges  mountains.  In 
his  retreat  he  has  broken  down  all  thc  bridges  over  the 
Saone,  but  Marshal  Blucher  is  pursuing  him.    The  ac- 
counts of  the  confusion  and  disorder  in  France  are  uni- 
TersaL   The  assembling  of  the  conscripts  is  very  slow ; 
those  that  are  brought  together  want  arms  and  all  equip- 
ments.   There  seems  nothing  now  more  certain  than  that 
the  Allied  armies  can  march  to  Paris  when  they  will. 
Two- thirds  of  the  old  Frcneli  soldiers  that  crossed  the 
Khiue  are  either  dead  or  gone  into  the  hospitals.    All  the 


vend  toute:)  lee  id6eB.  Quand  on  en  vicnt  k  oes  qucsiiosi,  on  a  2t  combattre  d« 
justcR  plaintp'?  ou  dea  pr<5jugds.  La  choae  n'en  est  pas  moins  le  voea  le  plus 
ardent  de  mon  coour,  et  j'fisp^re  que  bienidt  nous  pourrons  r^ncilier  nos  gens. 
Ea  Angl^tecre  il  n'j  s  pas  d«  nwoTatM  Tolont^.  nuii  on  &it  de  grands  prd- 
panktifa.  Geci  occasioDne  n^oaaMurement  du  retard  jusqu'k  ce  qu'enflo  la 
chose  wit  cn  train  :  alors  cllo  irn,  s'il  plait  h  Dien.  Lcf  nouvelles  que  tii  me 
donnes  de  ton  fila  me  rejouissont  fort.  Tea  fr^res  etecours  alluient  bien  d'apres 
las  deroi&rea  nouvalles  que  J'en  ai  re^ueo,  oinsi  que  ma  femme.  Je  suis  ausai 
biaii  portaat  Croia>inoi  pQur  toujoura,  ton  tandre  Fbax^oik." 
— ^Tbir^  ztU.  SOO,  201. 
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general  officers  and  men  of  experience  saj  that  no  resist-  chap. 
ance  can  be  mada   Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  still  at 


Vesoul  on  the  l.Oth.     The  enemy  were  collecting  at 
Ijan<2Tcs,  and  tbe  Prince  Marshal  was  preparing  to  attack 
them  if  they  remained  there,  which  I  much  doubt.  He 
had  made  his  dipositions  for  this  purpose,  and  his  forces 
maj  amount  to  about  165^000  men.   The  line  he  occu- 
pies^ howerer,  is  a  vcr v  extended  one.   If  the  enemj  had 
force  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  anj  one  point  with  collected , 
means,  tlie  main  Russian  army,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  c^m^o- 
willbc  ready  to  support  Prinfo  S(  liwartzcnbcrg's  offensive  ^^^^^'''-.^^^^K 
movement.    Detachments  have  been  left  at  Geneva 
Fort  r£cinse.    The  Simplon  and  St  Bernard  are  both  ii.  17a.  * 
occnpied."  ^ 

The  sanguine  anticipations  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart  as  ^ 

to  the  rapid  termination  of  tlie  war,  and  the  ease  withsmrfi^  ^ 
wliich  an  advance  mifrht  be  made  to  Paris,  seemed  on  the  Napoleon'* 
point  of  realisation  by  the  first  events  of  the  war  when  h.rdSp" 
hostilities  were  resumed.    Having  made  his  first  arrange- 22,"^"*" 
ments,  assembled  his  last  reserves  from  all  the  depdts  in 
the  interior^  and  deeming  the  time  come  when,  bj  a  con- 
centric retreat,  he  had  accumulated  forces  so  in  a  central 
position,  tliat  he  might  hazard  a  blow  at  his  pursuers, 
he  dispatched  the  Pope  to  Savona  from  liis  place  of 
captivity  at  i'ontainebleau,  conferred  tlie  regency  during 
his  absence  on  Marie  Louise,  and  after  a  touching  scene 
in  the  Tuileries,  where  he  intrusted  the  fimpress  and 
his  son  to  the  protection  of  the  National  Guard  at  Paris, 
set  out  for  the  army.     He  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Jia.  2B, 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  where  he  encountered  the  crowds  of 
fuiritives  who  were  flying  before  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.    His  reception  by  them  was  varied  and  chilling : 
some  exclaimed,  *'  Vive  TEmpereur  I "  others^  "  A  bas  les 
droits  r^unis  I "  (Excise).    He  hastened  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  marshals^  whose  forces  exhibited  &  woeful 
picture  of  the  exhaustion  and  perils  of  the  empire.  The 
united  corps  of  Victor,  Marmont,  and  Nej  only  presented 
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CHAP.  19^000  infantiy  and  6000  caralry,  vitb  120  gniia. 
^    TwelTe  leagues  to  the  right,  at  Arcis-Biir'Aiibe,  (Gerard 

1814.  had  6000,  and  at  Tj-ovcs,  eighteen  leagues  distant  in 
the  same  direction,  Morticr  commanded  15,00(1  of  the 
Old  Guard,  horse  and  foot,  while  Lefebvre  Dcsnouettes 
brought  up  from  the  rear  5000  infantrj  and  3000  light- 
horse  of  the  Young  Guard ;  in  all  55»000  men»  and  thej 
too  were  scattered  over  an  extent  of  country  sixty  miles 
broad,  and  called  on  to  make  head  against  nearly  200,000 
vetciau  troo])s,  niiuiy  of  tlirni  the  best  in  ]:^urope.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  these  circumstauces  both  parties 
regarded  the  case  as  hopeless,  and  the  subjugation  of 
France  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  true,  two  divisions  of  the 
Young  Quard  and  some  battalions  of  infantry  lay  at  Paris, 
a  new  reserve  division  was  oiganising  at  Troyes,  and  Mac- 

>  Thien,    douald  soou  afbor  came  up  from  the  Ardennes  forest  with 

217."  '  12,000  men;  but  leinforcenients  to  a  still  greater  amount 
were  hastening  to  SM  ell  the  ranks  of  the  enomy.^ 

Not  so  Napoleon.    Without  being  insensible  to  the 

Napoleon's  dangers  of  his  situation,  he  clearly  discerned  the  weak 
side  of  his  enemies,  and  set  about  with  consummate 

i^^'g^l!  ability  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  Though  the 
Allied  forces  were  so  numerous,  they  were  divided. 
Scattered  over  an  iminense  extent  of  country,  and  ad- 
vancing bv  two  roads  far  distant  from  each  other,  the 
one  from  Bale,  the  other  from  Majence,  while  he  lay  in 
a  central  position  between  them,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  accumulate  his  forces  upon  eiUier  at  pleasure,  and 
strike,  as  in  Italy  in  1796,  redoubtable  blows>  first  at  one 
and  tben  at  the  other.  Angereau  accordingly  received 
orders  to  quit  Lyons  and  ascend  the  course  of  the  Rhone 
to  Besanyou,  so  as  to  threaten  tlic  conimunications  of  the 
Grand  Army,  a  point  on  which  the  Austriana,  who  ad- 
vanced from  that  side,  were  known  to  be  particularly 
nervous,  while  the  Emperor  himself  prepared  to  assail 
them  in  front  with  50,000  men.  Some  success  would  be 
gained  in  all  probability  in  these  circumstances,  of  which 
advantage  might  be  taken  to  negotiate  on  favourable 
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terms.      All  is  not  lost  t  **  exclaimed  Napoleon  ;  **  war  oeap. 

prcsent8  so  many  cliuuces  of  success  to  those  who  have  ^* 


courage  to  persevere!  No  ofic  is  con(iuered  fiU  he  wilh 
to  become  so  I  Doubtless  we  shall  have  some  days  of 
difficaltj ;  we  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  fight  one 
against  three,  or  eren  one  agiunst  four;  but  we  have 
done  so  in  our  yoatli»  and  we  most  be  able  to  do  so  in 
mature  years.  Besides,  out  of  the  debris  of  the  old  army, 
we  have  contrived  to  save  an  excellent  and  noble  artillery, 
so  as  to  have  five  or  six  pieces  to  each  thousand  men. 
Cannon-shot  are  well  worth  musket-balls.  We  have 
earned  gloiy  of  ereiy  sort  but  one ;  but  that  one  remains 
to  be  won,  and  it  surpasses  all  the  rest — ^it  is  to  be  found 
in  resisting  misfortune  and  triumphing  oyer  it.  After 
that,  we  may  repose  at  our  hearths  and  ltow  old  together 
in  that  Franco,  which,  thanks  to  its  heroic  soldiers,  after 
so  manj  mutations  of  fortune,  will  have  saved  its  true  ^^^T!''^ 
grandeur,  that  of  its  natural  frontiers^  and  withid  im-  221. 
perishable  gloiy/'  ^ 

The  first  events  of  the  eanipaign  seemed  to  belie  these  ^ 
noble  sentiments,  or  rather  Fortune  appeared  resolved  to  Ch«tiiion  it 
exhaust  her  malevolence  before  she  again  bewitched  tho  place  of 
France  by  her  smiles.    A  place  was  at  last  designed  for  JJJf^''^ 
the  congress  at  the  request  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  and  fboTwoar- 
Chatillok  was  fixed  on  for  that  purpose ;  but  mean- 
while  military  operations  were  not  suspended,  and  the 
result  of  the  first  actions  seemed  to  justify  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Allies,  and  verify  the  worst  prognostications 
of  the  French.    The  two  armies,  which  had  set  out  from 
such  opposite  quartei's,  were  now  drawing  near  to  each 
other,  and  threatened  by  their  united  mass  to  crush  the 
forces  of  Napoleon,  not  a  third  of  their  number,  which 
lay  between  them.   Blucher  had  left  Nancy,  and  reached 
St  Dizier  ;  but  there  abandoning  the  direct  road  to  Paris, 
he  had  crossed  over  to  the  valley  of  the  Aube,  in  order 
to  enter  into  communication  with  Schwartzenborg,  termi- 
nate his  indecision,  and  bring  about  a  march  with  their 
nniled  force  on  Paris.   Already  his  advanced-guard  had 
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cBAP.  united  with  tbat  of  the  Grand  Army  under  Pablen,  and 
would  soon  bring  to  the  latter  a  reinforcement  of  S~),000 
^8^*-    men.    No  sooner  did  Napoleon  hear  of  this  lateral  move- 

Ja^27.  ji^put  of  Blucher,  in  a  manner  perpendicular  to  his  own 
line  of  march,  than  he  rcsohed  with  what  troops  he  had 
in  hand  to  fall  on  the  detached  corps  of  filacher,  which 
were  following  their  adranced-guard  towarda  the  Grand 

JaibSS.  Army.  Blucher  at  this  time  had  with  him  onljSacken^s 
and  part  of  Langeron's  corps,  in  all  30,()00  men  ;  York's 
Prussians  being  i!i  rear  on  the  Moselle  :  and  Lani:eron 
blockading  Mayeuce.  Napoleon  experienced  the  utmost 
difficoltj  in  passing  the  cross  roads,  which  a  rapid  thaw 
sacceeding  a  hard  frost  had  rendered  almost  impassable ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  Tigour  of  the  artillery  horses^ 
which  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  aid  of  some 
hundred  peasants,  who  harnessed  themselves  to  the  guns, 
that  tlicy  were  at  leiicrth  dragged  throngh.  l\v  irreat 
exertions,  the  difficult  roads  were  traversed,  and  on  the 

Jaa.29.  succceding  day,  the  whole  force,  abont  20,000  strong, 
arrired  in  front  of  firienne,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  But  it  was  too  late  for  the  surprise  whidi 
the  Emperor  meditated.  Blucher  had  heard  of  the  cross 
march  of  part  of  the  French  arnij^  and  immediately 
dirinin!?  the  Emperor's  design,  he  drew  back  quickly  the 
part  of  bis  troops  which  had  passed  on  to  Lesmont,  and 
assembled  nearly  30,000  men  in  and  around  Brienne. 
Napoleon  had  only  20,000,  including  6000  excellent 
horse;  but  as  eyery  hour^s  delay  would  augment  the 
enemy's  forces,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  engage.  A  furious 
combat  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  great  successes 
were  gained  by  both  sides  ;  and  wliat  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  both  comniauders-iu-chicf  ran  tlie  greatest  risk 
of  being  captured.  Napoleon,  who  was  in  one  of  Victor's 
squares,  when  it  was  charged  by  some  thousand  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner, 
and  saw  a  battery  taken  under  his  eyes  ;  while  Blucher, 
with  his  staff,  was  nearly  taken  in  the  cubLie  of  Brieuue 
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vhen  stonned  bj  the  French,  vho  made  prisoner  a  son  chap. 
of  Chancellor  Hardenbei^.    Though  success,  however, 

was  thus  varied,  the  advantage  on  the  whole  m  is  on  the  niL 
side  of  the  French,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  day  remained 
masters  of  the  chateau  and  of  part  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal.    Blucher  fell  back  to 
Trannes^  not  on  the  road  bj  which  he  had  advanced,  but ,  ^^^.^^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Army,  whom  he  thus  forced  j^"-  227- 

.  A   V'         •  i  J  •  230;  Dm. 

to  come  to  nis  assistance  ;  in  so  doing  sacnnang  his  com-  i814,51-m. 
munications  to  secure  his  junction  w  ith  SchNvui  tzenbcrf;.* 
This  bloody  conil)ut  was  of  favourable  aumiry  to  the 
French  Emperor;  for  with  forces  greatly  inferior,  and  in  Forcet  on 
part  made  up  of  joung  soldiers^  he  had  made  headj^ssi^ 
against  the  veteran  bands  of  the  Annj  of  Silesia,  and 
caused  bis  presence  to  be  felt  hy  a  sudden  and  important 
stroke  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's  wide  cxtcuded 
lines.  But  the  Allies  soon  luid  their  revenge,  and  Napo- 
leon s  prospects  never  looked  so  gloomy  as  they  did  im- 
mediately after  this  passing  gleam  of  good  fortune.  He 
established  himself  after  the  combat  of  Brienne  in  the 
open  plain  in  front  of  that  town  with  the  Tillage  of  La 
Rotht^re  in  its  centre.  His  reason  for  taking  this  posi- 
tion, which  undoiiljtodly  was  very  hazardous  in  presence 
of  such  a  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  \va^  that  hy 
80  doing  he  preserved  his  central  position  between  the  two 
lines  of  invasion,  followed  by  Schwartzenberg  advancing 
bj  Trojes,  and  Blucher  hy  Chalons,  and  retained  the 
advantage  on  which  he  mainlj  relied  for  extrication  from 
his  difficulties,  by  falling  with  a  preponderating  force  on 
one  or  the  other.  He  there  collected  every  sabre  and 
bayonet  which  he  could  command ;  and  the  Allies,  struck 
with  the  untoward  issue  of  the  previous  engagement, 
delayed  the  attack  till  great  part  of  the  Grand  Army 
had  come  up  to  Blucher^s  aid.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Ist  February,  however,  thej  were  so  far  concentrated  Ftv  1. 
that  it  was  deemed  safe  to  Iiazard  a  general  battle. 
Success  wa;s  almost  inevitable  on  their  part,  for  be- 
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CHAP,  tweou  the  two  armies  100,000  men  had  come  up,  and 
could  take  part  in  the  engagement ;  and  the  French 

1814.  Emperor  could  not  collect  more  than  40,000  to  oppose 
them.    Their  plan  of  attack  was  for  Blucher,  with 

the  united  corps  of  Sackcn,  Olsoofief,  and  Pahlen  to 
attack  La  Rotliiere  in  the  French  centre,  which  it  wa„s 
expected  could  not  resist  such  a  mass  of  assailants,  while 
the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  and  Wrede,  with  the  Austrian 
rights  assailed  Napoleon's  left,  bet\^een  the  Tillages  of 
La  Oih^rie  and  MorriUiera ;  and  Giulaj's  Austrians,  on 
Stewm  to  the  Allied  left^  threw  themselyes  on  DienTille,  where  the 
LordCntic  pj-Q^ch  ri^rlit  rested  on  the  Aube.     The  Russian  and 
Prussian  Guards  were  stationed  iu  reserve  close  behind 
1814^  ^    the  centre,  ready  to  support  any  part  of  the  line  w  here 
ix  ■2-29,  '   their  assistance  might  be  required.    Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
^9'.  ^"^^^  who  had  preceded  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Allied  head* 
quarters,  was  present  and  took  a  part  in  this  hattle.^ 
^        The  action  began  at  two  o'clock  with  a  warn  cannon- 
BntticofLaade  on  both  sides,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
wddefolt  an  attack  by  IMuclicrs  column  on  the  villatre  of  La  Ro- 
Fr^h.     thiere,  occupied  by  Duhesme's  men  of  Victors  corps. 
Feb.  1.     Giulay  meanwhile  led  his  troops  against  Dienville,  on  Na- 
poleon's extreme  right  on  the  Aube,  which  was  obstinately 
defended  bj  Gerard's  men,  and  the  Prince  of  Wirtembeig 
pressed  his  left  about  La  Gib^rie.  The  attack  was  ererj- 
where  energetic,  but  the  defence  was  not  less  determined  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  gi*eat  superiority  of  miinb*  i  s,  the 
Allies  for  two  hours  made  very  little  progress.    At  four 
o'clock  Blucher,  supported  by  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
Guards,  made  a  last  attack  on  La  Rothi^re,  which,  after 
being  twice  taken  and  retaken,  finally  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.    At  the  same  time  the  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  supported  by  the  Russian  Guard,  penetrated 
into  the  villafre  of  La  Gib6rie,  and  the  Bavarians,  under 
Wrcdc,  carried  Morvilliers,  on  the  extreme  Freuch  leffc^ 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  plain  beyond  it  to  the 
forest  of  Ajou.   Napoleon,  seeing  the  day  going  against 
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him  at  all  points,  made  a  last  efiPort  to  retake  La  Rothi^re  ckeap. 

at  the  head  of  the  Yonng  Guard,  led  bj  himself  in  person  ^ 
and  Oudiuot.    The  Guard  marched  with  the  utmost  reso-  1814. 
lution  into  a  tremendous  fire,  and,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  Til- 
lage, part  of  which  they  held  till  ten  at  night  This  effort 
was  merely  to  cover  the  retreat^  which  had  become  neces- 
sary, as  the  line  was  elsewhere  forced  back.    Already  the 
French  were  fallint;  back  at  all  points,  and  at  ten  the 
Young  Guard  abandoned  LaRotbiercandalong  and  dreary 
winter  night  put  an  end  to  this  murderous  conflict.    The '  sir  CbM. 
killed  and  wounded  on  each  side  in  this  terrible  battle 
was  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  about  5000  to  each  party.  *l^fm;^' 
But  in  addition  to  this  the  Allies  took  2000  prisoners  and  ^""^ 


73  guns,  which  decisively  proved  that  the  victory  was  on  1'  '^':^ 


ix.  229; 

Thiers,  X 

their  side.    The  next  day  Napoleon  withdrew  across  the  fjJpi'Lj^J 
Aube  at  Lesmont,  and  hastened  to  Troyes,  on  the  great  a«6-268. 
road  to  Paris.^  * 

This  brief  notice  of  the  important  military  operations 
which  took  place  at  this  eventful  crisis  is  essential  to 
understand  correctly  the  still  more  important  diplomatic 
transactions  of  the  period,  in  which  Lord  CaiLlereagh  and 

*  "  Napoleon  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines  before  IIm  village  uf  La  Rotlii^re, 
occupying  the  village,  and  neglecting  much  stronger  ground  in  the  rear  about 
Brieune,  evidently  showing  he  means  to  play  his  last  stake  with  desperation. 
He  led  on  bis  Young  Ouard  himeelf  to  wrest  the  village  of  La  Rothi^  from 
tiie  gallant  corps  of  Saeken,  by  wbotn  it  bad  been  taken.  But  three  repeated 
efforts  were  inefTectual.  All  agree  that  th<^  <  nemy  fuught  with  great  intrepi- 
dity. Napoleon  hooiiis  to  have  set  hie  life  on  a  die,  as  he  exposed  liiniHelf 
everywhere,  and  had  his  horse  bhot  under  him.  He  had  the  mortiQcatiuu, 
however,  of  witnessing  a  battery  of  the  Toong  Quard  taken  close  by  him. 
If  Uarshal  Rlucher  was  not  long  since  immortali8ed»  this  day  would  have 
ned  liini  in  the  atinalB  of  fame.  Whatever  were  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by  many  of  the  result  of  the  Priuce  of  Wirtembei;g's  attack,  the  Marsbid 
steadily  pursued  that  combination  upon  which  the  result  of  the  day  depended. 
This  fbrssight,  judgment^  and  deoiaitMi,  is  done  justice  to  by  sll  the  Allied  army. 
The  Ruasian  artillery  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  The  ground 
was  po  covered  with  snow,  and  bo  deep,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  half 
their  guns  in  the  rear,  and  by  haruebiiing  double  teams  to  the  other  half,  tliey 
contrived  to  bring  them  forward,  and  get  a  sufficient  number  into  action.  The 
Allies  had  about  70,000  or  80,000  men  in  the  bottle.  The  other  corpe  of  the 
army,  which  are  not  ennmrrated  in  the  report,  were  not  up.  The  eneiny  are 
supposed  to  have  had  al>out  the  saute  strength." — Siu  Chables  ^Stewart  <o 
Lord  Castlerkagh,  Brienne,  February  2,  1814,  MS. 
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(MAP.  Sir  Charles  Stewart  bore  so  great  a  pari  When  diej 
arrired  at  the  Allied  headquarters  on  the  field  on  the 
i«u.  29th  January,  the  very  day  of  the  combat  of  Brienne, 
sute^of  t^'^y  found  tlie  Council  of  Sovereigns  and  Ministers  dis- 
tiM Allied  tiiictly  divided  into  two  parties:  the  one  of  which  was 
rei^hw*'  ^^^^^  pusliiug  the  war  to  the  utmost  extremitj,  aud 
j!i^'2D  treating  till  Paris  was  in  their  hands,  and  France  was 
'  not  only  weakened  so  as  to  be  no  longer  formidable^  but  so 
thoroughly  humbled  as  no  longer  to  aspire  to  be  so.  The 
other  was  desirous  of  avoiding  such  extreme  measures,  and 
wished  rather  to  gain  time  to  leave  the  French  Emperor 
a  respite  to  reflect,  and  if  possible  secure  the  throne  for 
himself  and  his  descendants.  At  the  head  of  the  iirst 
party  was  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  fired  with 
the  desire  of  returning  in  Paris  the  visit  paid  at  Moscow, 
and  he  was  cordially  seconded  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Marshal  Blucher,  who  were  smarting  under  the  still  more 
serious  wron^^s  inflicted  during  six  years  of  boiiihige.  At 
the  lu\id  of  the  other  party  was  M.  de  Metternich,  who, 
naturally  of  a  moderate  temperament,  inclined  to  diplo- 
macy rather  than  war,  was  actuated  by  the  desire,  un- 
avoidable in  his  circumstances,  to  secure  the  throne  of 
France  for  the  son  of  Marie-Louise,  and  felt  that  the  in- 
terests of  Austria  were  far  from  calling  for  the  entire  de- 
struction of  a  power  which  might  hereallcr  be  required 
as  a  barrier  against  its  gigantic  and  hourly  increasing 
northern  neighbour.  These  two  parties  wei*e  nearly  equally 
balanced  in  point  of  numbers  and  political  weiiilit,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  say  with  which  the  superiority  would 
remain.  This  state  of  matters  greatly  augmented  the 
influence  of  Lord  Castlercagh  in  the  Congress  ;  for  he  was 
in  a  manner  the  umpire  to  whom  both  parties  looked,  and 
whose  decision  would  come  to  tell  with  decisive  effect 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  entire  body.  And  his  arrival 
at  this  critical  moment  was  not  only  fortunate,  but  almost 
providential ;  for  we  have  the  authority  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  Austrian  court  for  the  assertion,  that 
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the  divisioiiB  between  the  Allies  had  become  so  serioiu^  oeap. 
that  but  for  that  event  the  alliance  would  probably  have  ™ 

fallen  to  pieces  ;  and  the  dijiloiiuitists  at  botli  the  Russian  wi4. 


ternew  with  him  first} " 

Lord  Caatlereagh  had  a  private  meeting  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  according  to  his  desire ;  and  in  confident 

*  "  With  relation  to  tlio  enemy,  our  Bituntion  U  oa  good  as  possible ;  among 
ovr$elveM  quite  Ike  rcrtrte.  Everything  which  has  been  ao  long  smothered  is 
D<»w  Imrtititig  forth*  Ttmr  pmenee  it  gfaolwfaljf  providmik^  It  yoa  mom 
without  partialilj  or  pftejudioe,  as  I  mnke  do  doubt  you  do,  in  spit*  of  all  tbo 
paius  tnkcu  to  prevent  it,  you  will  be  u>»!f  tn  jxjrforni  everything ;  and  no  words 
are  stjfficient  to  express  the  pcrvice  yon  will  render.  I  am  reo^t  nnxioua  that 
you  luay  cuiue." — Lohd  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Cautleh&aob,  Friboury,  January  6, 
1814;  CattUreoffh  CorretpomUnce,  is.  14S»  148. 

**  I  hope  Ihie  may  meet  you  well  advanced  upon  your  journey,  and  I  bafltan 
to  a^ure  you  of  the  greut  joy  and  dclIgLt  with  \vhicb  I  learned  your  intention 
by  your  private  letter  of  the  22d.  I  lost  no  time  in  reporting  and  expUioing 
Uto  the  Emperor,  who  reoelved  ft  oourier  ftt  the  iHtno  time  from  Count  Ijieven.*' 
— LOBD  Catbcart  to  Lord  CAStLiBlAOH,  Januaiy  1814;  OeMtereoj^  Oot' 
Ttapondtnce,  \x.  143. 

"The  Emperor  Alexander,  before  Lis  departure,  desired  to  pee  me,  and  cx- 
prrased  the  gi<eat  eatitifuction  be  had  felt  in  the  confidence  which  was  reposed 
in  Uai  by  fbe  Priueo  Hegeni  end  bis  aorenimeiBt^  and  peftionleriy  tn  exprai> 
Bions  to  that  cffiwi  in  several  of  your  Lordabip's  (Caetlereagh's)  deepatchee ; 
asked  me  with*  some  polemnity  whether  the  same  confidence  stil!  Mib.-ibted 
in  r^aid  to  him,  and  whether  he  was  conaidered  aa  engaged  in  this  great  cause 
with  aelttUe  bias  to  eelf-ittterastae  it  leeit  any  otiier  power.  lanewetedtiiatl 
was  oertain  the  same  confidence  existed,  and  the  same  admiration  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  his  Tinpcn.il  Majesty  had  acted,  and  which  had  conducted  him 
thus  far.  '  If  so,'  said  the  Kmperor,  '  1  will  engage  yoii  to  at-k  Lord  Ciifctle- 
reagh  to  »te  me  h<\forc  he  fee*  any  minister  of  mute  or  of  anif  other  pout r,  ou  the 
budneia  which  bring*  him  here.  We  all  mean  and  wiidi  to  aocompliah  tho 
HUne  objeot)  but  shades  of  difference  may  exist  as  to  the  means ;  and  we  claiai, 
as  the  power  with  which  Great  Britain  has  acted  throughout  all  this  business, 
to  deliver  our  sentiments  to  the  British  Cabinet  minister/rft.'  He  expressed 
gnat  mtiaCMtion  at  your  appointments  He  a«id  that  ho  woold  not  aaic  mo  to 
propoae  thia  to  yon  in  my  own  name,  aa  ho  did  not  wish  to  lead  me  into  any 
negotiation  separate  from  Lord  Aberdeen  or  Sir  Charles  Stoivart,  1  nt  tlmt  I 
shoxild  deliver  hia  mcs.sage  confidentially  from  himself  to  your  Lor  lrtijip.  uixl 
1  have  delivered  it  accordingly.  His  imperial  Majesty  was  awaro  that  this 
would  not  be  easy  if  you  wera  to  arrive  ait  headqnartora  beforo  hia  retnm,  and 
therefore  thought  that  you  nngbt  oblige  him  by  not  arriving  before  him.  I  havo 
stated  thi«  in  drtnil  that  you  may  fully  understand  what  i^  meant.  Tlie  mo- 
ment I  have  your  leave  after  you  arrive  I  will  acquaint  the  Emperor,  and  your 
reception  wiU  be  without  any  sort  of  form.  TonrIjOidship*a  deoirion  toooma 
ia  the  moat  Ibftnnate  erent  that  can  be  ooneeiTed,  and  baa  given  us  all  the 
greatest  joy.*"— Lord  Cathcaht  to  Lord  CASTUntiaoB,  IViSenfyf  Jmnmjf  %, 
181i  ;  Cattlertagk  Corrttfondtnct,  is.  143^  149. 
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CBAP,  tial  communiciition  on  the  subject  with  Lord  LiTeirpool 
3m.    he  explained  clearly  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  dangers 

181-t.  to 'whicli  the  AUiance  was  exposed  from  tlic  disunion  of 
rm  P  the  OTeat  powers.  **T  think/'  said  Lord  Castlcreasjb, 
OTAieum-  *«  our  greatest  danger  at  present  is  from  the  chevalrrsque 
Tcnation  tone  in  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  disposed  to  posh 
CMiitfMsii.  the  war.  He  has  a  personal  feeling  about  Paris  a  part 
from  all  political  or  military  combinationa  He  seems  to 
seek  for  the  occasion  to  enter  with  his  magnificent  Guards 
the  ciicmjs  capital,  i)rtjhahhj  to  display  in  hts  clemency 
and  forbear (mce  a  covtrost  to  thai  desolation  to  vhich 
his  own  was  devoted.*  The  idea  that  a  rapid  negotia- 
tion might  disappoint  this  hope  added  to  his  impatience. 
I  hope  that  this  is  abated,  and  that  we  maj  not  suffer 
from  his  precipitancy.  You  maj  estimate  some  of  the 
hasards  to  which  affiiirs  are  exposed  here  when  one  of  the 
leading  monarchs  in  his  first  intemew  told  nic  th;it  he 
bad  no  confidence  in  his  own  nnnistcr,  and  still  it'^s  in 
that  of  his  allj.  There  is  nuuh  intrigue,  and  still 
greater  fear  of  it.  Russia  distrusts  Austria  about  ^^nxouy, 
and  Austria  dreads  Russia  about  Poland,  especially  if  she 
is  mistress  of  the  question  aftei  })cace.  I  have  got  some 
length  with  both  parties  upon  this  subject,  and  I  shall  try 
to  deliver  them  from  their  mutual  akuin.  Suspicion  is 
the  prevailinrr  temper  of  the  Emperor,  and  Mctternich's 
character  furnishes  constant  loud  for  the  intriguants  to 
work  upon.  Unless  France  is  condescending  to  an  incre- 
dible degree,  the  discussions,  if  they  proceed,  cannot 
speedily  end.  I  am  afraid  pending  negotiations  are  likely 
to  give  an  advantage  to  Jacobinical  and  military  intriguers 
over  the  more  honest  sentiments  of  tlic  nation.  The 
people  are  (piiet  everywhere,  and  good-humoured  ;  they 
look  upon  the  invasion  as  favourable  to  peace.  They 
i^ke  freely  against  Buonaparte  to  me  on  the  journey, 

•  A  BtHk!T>(r  instance  of  Lord  Castlercnph's  penetration  in  discovering  cha- 
racter, wLcu  It  in  reooUect«d  these  word«  were  written  three  montlM  before 
the  AlIiMentoradFteiB. 
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but  I  traced  little  disposition  to  an  effort,  and  no  appa-  chap. 
rent  interest,  about  tlic  old  faniilT.    A  retreat  now  Mould 


be  very  inconvenient*    I  am  conMeot  our  advantages  isi4. 
are  solid,  ^  ith  management ;  butwemiiBt  not  nndervidue 
onr  difficulties,  with  a  line  of  waggons  rolling  nigbt  and 
daj  in  our  rear  from  Berlin,  Bbhemia,  and  Hungary, 
which  a  small  corps  of  cavalry  thrown  round  our  flank 
might  at  once  arrest,  if  strength  is  thrown  too  much  in 
advance.    It  is  right  jou  should  kuow  my  channels  as  to 
Bemadotte.    They  were  Russian  as  well  as  Austrian,  and 
from  men  who  would  not  take  the  alarm  without  some 
cause.    The  Emperor  attacked  Cliarles  (Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art)  in  a  good-hnmo«red  maimer  as  to  my  infonnaBt. 
Charles  aduiittcd  he  ^vas  one,  and  that  he  had  heard  it 
from  his  (licrnadotte  s)  own  people.    His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty expressed  himself,  even  to  him^  that  *  he  did  not 
consider  the  Bourbons  as  the  mo^  worthy!*    On  the 
other  hand,  Noailles  and  the  emigrants  here  sajr  the  Em- 
peror has  giTen  them  encouragement^  promised  them  not 
to  make  peace,  and  only  desired  that  they  might  not  hoist 
the  white  cockade  within  the  AUied  positions.    The  Em-liJ'.^JJ' 
peror,  on  the  other  hand,  told  me  that  he  had  given  tlieui  j';^,^  j^"^ 
no  encouragement ;  and  from  the  marked  approbation  he  li^'jg^^: 
expressed  of  your  having  given  them  none,  1  presume  that  cwt.  Dwi. 
this  is  the  fact  The  enclosed  extract  will  show  you  whoJt  m. 
Bernoidott^s  language  is" ^ 

The  congress  met  at  Chatillon  on  February  tid.  The 
plenipotentiaries  named  were,  for  1  ranee  M.  dc  Caulain- Conii)oiition 
court,  for  Austria  M.  de  Stadion,  for  Kus.>ia  M.  dc^rJ^^^' 
Razumoiiiikoi,  for  I'russia  M.  de  Humboldt,  for  Great  pJJ'J^ 
Britain  Lord  Cathcart,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Charles 
Stewart^  the  accredited  ministers  at  the  courts  of  St 
Petersburgh,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  f    Neither  M.  de 

*  A  remarkable  expression  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  Emi>eror 
Akxwder's  words  to  Bemadotte  at  the  conference  at  Abo  in  1812,  that  the 
Uuttm  d  France  would  b«  giTen  am  m  digM  in  the  erent  of  Napoleon  being 
dMhroned.    See  ante,  c.  vii.  §  57,  and  Wilson's  Runinn  Campaign,  p,  113. 

t  "  Mt  Lobd^ — The  Allied  eovereignehaTing  agreed  to  open  preliminary  cou- 
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CHAP.  Metteniich  nor  Lord  Castlereagh  were,  in  point  of  foTm« 
^  members  of  the  conference  ;  bnt  thej  both  repaired  to 
1814.  Chatillon,  and  it  need  liardly  be  said  exercised  a  prepon- 
derating influence  over  the  proceedings  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries which  wm  daily  reported  to  them  in  a  series  of 
protocols  still  eztanty  prepared  bj  Sir  Charles  Stewart^ 
from  which  copious  extracts  will  immediatelj  be  given. 
Great  was  the  influence,  and  commanding  the  position,  of 
Great  Britain  at  tliis  time  in  Euro[)ean  diplomacy.  She 
had  three  representatives  in  the  congress,  though  they 
were  only  to  count  as  one,  while  no  other  power  had 
more  than  one>  and  her  foreign  ministers  shared  with  the 
Anstrians  the  aU*important  position  of  umpire  in  the 
negotiations.  But  if  this  preponderating  influence  was 
remarkable  and  eminently  descriptive  of  the  lu^h  position 
^vhich  England  had  acquired  by  her  perseverance  and 
long-continued  eilortii  m  ilie  cause  of  European  freedom, 
still  more  remarkable  was  the  place  occupied  in  it  by  the 
» Thien,  family,  for  two  out  of  three  statesmen  intrusted  with 
svii.' W  the  decision  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  from  that  of 
the  Stewarts.** 

fertiuces  with  the  French  Qovttrnmeoi  at  Chutilloo,  with  the  riew  of  conclud- 
ing, if  possible,  in  conjunotion  with  th*  Allies,  a  general  peace  upon  just,  solid, 
and  honourabU  terms  ;  and  the  Austrian,  Ruseiao,  and  Pkusaiau  plenipota&ti* 
aries  having  received  iti8trurt:.n"  to  atsetjil)le  there  on  the  3(1  February  next 
ensuing,  I  am  to  acquaint  your  iionlahip  that  tlie  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name  and  ou  the  behalf  uf  hin  Miijeaty,  has  thought  fit  thut  Great  Britain 
■hould  bo  Yepratented  attheaaid  (Mmterraoealqraoofiuiuaaioiitobeeoinpoaed 
of  ih6  Kinifa  diplomatic  servants  accre<1it<;<i  to  the  three  Alltcil  courts.  I  Mn 
therefore  commanded  to  signify  to  your  Lordship  the  Prince  Regent's  jilcasure, 
after  oiaking  a  suitable  explanation  to  his  Imperial  Mi^«sty  of  the  orders  you 
faftTfl  receWed,  that  your  Lordship  do  repair  to  CbatiUon  on  tho  <toj  aboto 
named,  there  to  receive  from  me  your  full  powers,  and  the  neeeaaaiy  inalruo* 
tiontj  fnr  rlif  fiirection  of  your  condtict— I  have,  kc,  Casti  kreagh." 

— LoRU  Castlkreaqh  to  Lord  Cathcart,  Lord  AfiKKDEEN,  and  Sir  Charles 
SriWABff,  Langrtt,  3UI  JoMwury  1814 ;  CcuUereagh  Corrtspondence,  ix.  215. 

*  Th«  inatmetioiia  of  Napoloon  to  his  repnaentatiTo  M.  da  Ouilaiooottrt 
■were  very  iniportAnt  and  eminently  characteristic  of  his  temper  and  diei>Or-i- 
tiona  at  this  period.  "It  appears  doubtful  wlipthcr  the  Allies  really  wish  lor 
peace.  I  detiire  it,  but  it  must  be  solid  and  houuurab^.  France  without  its 
natwnt  ttmiti,  wMamt  Ostend^  vUkeut  A  uHurpi,  trould  ba  no  longer  oa  a  levfll 
ivilh  tha  other  powers  of  Europe.  Bnglaod  and  all  the  Allied  power-  liave 
recognised  at  FranVfort  the  principle  of  gi^'^ng  France  her  naturtd  boundariea. 
The  con<|ueat8  of  France  within  the  Khine  and  the  Alpa  am  never  compensate 
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The  first  and  most  important  question  which  presented  chap. 
itself  to  the  detcniiinatioii  of  the  Allied  soToreigiis  was,  ™- 
whetlicr  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  with  Napoleon  isi*. 
on  the  footing  of  a  consent  to  his  remaining  on  the  throne,  viaw^/of 
or  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  substitute  in  his  room  ^'^(^•'»<i  - 
the  expelled  family  of  the  Bom^bons.   Lord  Ca8tlereaghw!8<x»*M»a> 
▼as  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  negotiation  should  be 
continued  with  Ka])oleon  without  anj  attempt  to  dis- 
place him,  on  the  ground  that  although  the  restoration  of 
the  "ancient  race  and  the  ancient  territorj,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it^  presented  the  most  reasonable  prospect  for 
presenring  the  peace  and  independence  of  Europe,  jet 
having  once  begun  negotiations  with  the  French  Emperor, 
good  faith  required  that  thej  should  not  be  broken  off", 
and  ihaL  il  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  to  carry  on  war  to  force  any  particular 
dynasty  or  form  of  goTernment  on  a  reluctant  people. 
This  was  so  notorious  at  the  time  that  it  is  admitted  by 

what  Austria,  KuBsia,  and  Pruuia  hare  gained  in  Italj,  Finlaod,  Poland,  or 
KngUad  in  India.  The  policy  of  England,  tha  bmtred  of  th«  Emperor  of 
Ruasia,  will  cany  amy  Austria.  I  have  accepted  the  basis  announced  at 
Frankfort,  but  it  is  probable  that  by  tlii^  tin  t'  the  Allies  have  other  ideas. 
Their  negotiations  are  but  a  mask.  The  moiucut  that  they  declared  the  nego- 
tiations subject  to  the  influenoe  of  military  eventa,  it  became  impossible  to 
forwce  the  probaUe  iMUO.  Tou  mvuf  hear  and  oAiem  ewrifAing;  jrou  nraat 
endeavour  to  discover  tlie  views  of  the  Allies,  and  make  me  acquainted  with 
them  day  by  dny,  in  order  that  I  may  bo  in  a  situation  to  give  you  more  pre- 
cise iustructiuus  lhaji  I  can  give  at  present.  To  reduce  France  to  ber  ancient 
litnita  ia  to  degrade  rt.  They  am  deedved  if  they  suppose  tint  tbe  uiafor* 
tunes  of  war  will  m»ke  the  nation  deaira  SOch  a  peace.  There  is  not  a  French 
heart  which  wouUl  n  it  feel  degraded  before  the  end  of  six  month?,  and  which 
would  not  make  it  an  eternal  object  of  opprobrium  to  the  government  which 
ahonld  be  baae  enough  to  sign  it.  Italy  ia  untouched :  the  Viceroy  has  a  fine 
army ;  in  a  few  days  I  ahatt  have  aaaembled  a  force  adequate  to  Sglit  act enl 
battles,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Spain.  If  the  nation  seconds 
me,  the  enemy  ib  marching  to  his  ruin;  if  fortune  betmys  me,  n>y  v^^rt  is 
taken.  I  will  not  retain  the  throne.  I  will  neither  degiode  the  naiiun  nor 
myself  by  subaeribing  degrading  conditions.  Try  and  diaooTer  what  are  Met* 
temich'a  view^  It  is  not  the  interest  of  Avatria  to  push  matters  to  eztremi- 
tieM  ;  yet  .1  Btcp,  and  the  lead  will  escape  him.  In  this  Ftnte  of  nffairs  there  is 
nothing  tu  pt  eticribe  to  you.  Confine  yourself  la  the  first  luhtance  to  hearing 
everything,  and  inform  me  of  what  ia  going  on.  I  am  ou  the  eve  of  joining 
the  army.  We  shall  be  eo  near  that  acarcely  any  delay  will  occur  in  making 
me  acquainted  with  t);e  Bt-a^c  of  the  negotiations.'*— MaFOLSOV  Io  CAflI.Allt> 
cooax,  /amMfy  2i,  ISli  ;  CarxriQUS,  x.  870. 
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CHAP*  the  best  informed  French  historians  themselTes.  The 
question  of  dynasty,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "was  a  difficulty 

18R  for  Lord  Castlercagli  as  well  in  reference  to  England  as 
to  Austria.  !u  preaches  had  so  long  been  thrown  in 
Parliament  on  the  ministers,  the  successors  of  Mr  Pitt, 
for  sustaining  against  France  a  war  of  dynasty,  that  they 
had  ended  by  abjuring  it  themselves  even  when  the  Eng< 
lish  people,  intoxicated  by  success,  might  have  been  in- 
clined to  have  enforced  such  an  object.  As  to  Austria, 
it  would  sadly  embarrass  its  emperor  to  say  that  the 
Allies  were  leading  him  to  Paris  to  dethrone  his  dauchter. 
Even  if  the  fact  of  the  throne  of  France  becoming  vacant 
affi>rded  a  hope  to  Lord  Castlercagli  to  see  the  Bourbons 
reascend  the  throne  of  France,  which  he  in  secret  ardently 
desired,  it  gave  too  much  reason  to  fear  something  from 
Bemadotte,  in  favour  of  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  strongly  inclined  since  the  interview  at  Abo,  and  the 
proposed  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden. 

"  For  these  reasons  Lord  Castlereagh  wisely  determined 
CmtiiiMd.  that  nothing  should  be  precipitated,  and  to  allow  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  if  it  should  alone  spring 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  to  make  no  aUempt 
to  aid  their  infiuence  by  the  coercion  of  men.  He  held 
out  10  both  parties  that  they  had  j)ublicly  offered  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Napoleon,  and  that  to  refuse  now  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  not  only  to  Manheim,  the  place  sug- 
gested by  France,  but  even  to  Chatillon,  a  place  proposed 
by  the  Allies,  would  be  to  place  themsehes  in  a  grieyous 
state  of  embarrassment^  which  would  be  instantly  taken 
advantage  of  in  England.  That  on  this  account  it  was 
indispensable  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon  :  that  there  was 
a  debt  of  honour  due  to  the  dignity  of  all  the  powers.  To 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  so  desirous  to  go  to 
Paris,  he  represented  that  in  acting  in  that  way  he  did 
not  undertake  any  very  serious  engagements ;  for  in  offer- 
ing to  Napoleon  purely  and  simply  the  frontiers  of  1 790 
they  were  sure  of  a  refusal,  and  that  e?en  if  he  accepted 
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these  terms,  thej  would  have  annihilated  and  weakened  ch4». 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  some  would  he  ayenged,  others 
secured  :  and  that,  if  he  declined  to  treat  on  these  terms,  isw. 
then  all  engairements  would  be  at  an  end,  and  in  that 
case  Austria,  bound  to  stand  out  for  the  frontiers  of  1 790, 
would  he  under  the  necessity  of  ahandoning  an  impracti- 
cahle  son-in-law,  with  whom  all  accommodations  had  be- 
come impossible.    That  in  this  way,  bj  simply  pressing 
nothing,  they  could  arriTO  at  the  point  which  all  desired 
^vitllOut  alieiititing  the  Court  of  Vienna,  whose  support  in  i  Ti,ier«, 
the  present  state  of  ailairs  could  rioi  be  dispensed  ^vith."  2J9'':^l?h 
Tiiese  wise  and  convincing  reasons  prevailed  with  the  J;'^^;:'*"*** 
Allied  sovereiirns,  and  they  agreed,  contrary  to  tTio  fl^?- JJj™g^» 
chired  wishes  of  Russia  and  Prussia^  to  go  on  with  the  isu  ;  cmu 
negotiations  without  insisting  on  the  abdication  of  Napo-  mm 
leon  as  a  preliminary  condition/* 

•  The  same  views  were  fully  and  clearly  enumerated  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Ctistlerengh  to  Mr  Thornton,  tlje  accredited  uiinihter  at  tlie  Court  of  Sweden, 
and  then  with  Beraadotte.  "You  will  not  disguise  from  the  Prince  Ri  yal  the 
disappointment  or  rather  dissatisfactiou  which  was  produced  by  hia  Koyai  High- 
new**  movemeoto  with  the  gmt  nuui  of  hit  forces  to  the  Elbe  inttctd  of  the 
BUm,  M  he  undertook  to  do  when  at  Leipsie ;  the  effect  of  which  dlveigenee 
from  the  main  operation  ws«  to  put  the  enemy  in  a  situation  to  defend  the 
Dutch  fortresses  and  the  Low  Countries,  which  must  have  othertvise  fallen 
wiUiont  e  Uow.  Ton  maj  atate  that  your  Court  oooM  hai«  the  better  noon- 
oiled  themaelvea  to  thb  defwrture  from  the  understood  prindplea  upon  which 
the  campaign  waa  to  be  conducted,  if  the  nece><sity  of  it,  on  any  grounds  of 
Swedish  policy,  hiul  been  openly  avowed,  and  if  the  various  nssurances  trang- 
tuitteil  through  you,  that  it  was  not  his  Uuyal  Highuess's  Inteutiou  to  conquer 
N<»iraj  in  Holateio,  had  not  proved  tmeeeuiMfy  i/Zaaory.  Baving  done  jnatiee 
to  the  gronnda  on  which  your  Court  could  not  conceal  their  dissatisfaction,  you 
will  acquaint  the  Prince  Royal  that  the  British  Government  is  not  the  less  dis- 
posed to  cultivate  an  intimate  union  with  Sweden  ;  that  they  rejoice  in  the 
prosperoua  raeiilt  of  hia  Boyal  Highneaa^a  campaign  ;  that  they  hare  thw- 
follj  made  the  sacrifioea  to  Denmark  necessary  to  secure  the  caanon  of  Norway 
to  Sweden.  With  respect  to  the  Prince  Royal  himself,  you  may  assure  hi  in 
that  they  arc  willing  to  give  to  what  is  \t.\nt  tfie  tuo-*  favourable  construction, 
and  to  concert  their  views,  with  rei»pect  to  the  future  xuterests  of  both  states^ 
oordiaUj  with  hia  Royal  Bighacaa. 

"Ton  may  state  to  the  Prince  Royal  that  their  firrt  wish  is  that  his  Royal 
Highness  would  actually  direct  the  force  under  his  orders  to  the  reduction  of 
the  military  power  of  the  enemy,  being  ar^ured  that  the  Allies  have  no  die- 
poaition  to  impoae  upon  Fkanee  anj  tanna  of  peace  iooonriaftMit  with  the  honour 
or  inteteata  the  French  nation  fairly  understood.  With  reapect  to  the 
views  of  Great  Pritain  and  the  Allicr*  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  four 
principal  powers  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  known  viewa  of  the  other  confeder- 
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QBAP.      Having  surmounted  this  first  and  most  serious  difficult/, 
the  next  object  of  Lord  Castlereagh  vas  to  come  to  a 
1814*    good  understaading  with  Austria,  in  order  to  form  some 

tt;.  n^n-  (-'oimterpoise  to  the  pa.ssiou  for  a  yuerre  d  Voulrance  by 
wmuiioM,  which  Russia  aud  Prussia,  from  a  sense  of  unpardonable 

MM  0atiro  .  ' 

accord  with  iojuries^  were  animated.    For  this  purpose  he  had  several 
long  conferences  with  the  Emperor  Francis  and  M.  de 

ate  states  are  engaged  in  preliminary  discussions  with  the  encm\',  with  a  view 
to  aacertaining  whether  Frauoe  is  prepared  to  return  to  a  state  oi  possession 
and  pomw  oontiiteiit  with  the  Mouri^  of  oth«r  itatei,  and  cateulatad  to  re* 
establish  a  just  equilibrium  in  Earope. 

"  With  rtispcct  to  the  oxinting  ruler  of  Franrf  fhowerer  personally  caloulatetl 
to  inspire  diistrust)  these  discussions  hare  beeu  entered  upon  with  him  ;  so  long 
as  he  thuil  continue  to  be  recognised  by  Oie  French  nation  in  that  ekaraeter,  these 
tUtevariont  Aail  be  pmnued  to  Aeir  Ugiiimale  conelmum,    Whaterar  Great 
Britain  might  feel  of  increased  confidence  in  signing  a  peace  with  the  ancient 
family  restored  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  it  belongs  to  her  not  to  excite  or 
originate  $»ch  a  change  which,  to  be  ^able,  mutt  be  the  act  of  the  nation;  or  the 
naalt  of  wbiehf  isvolviiig  aa  it  mint  do  tfao  panonal  nfatj  of  iiidividQala, 
waU  aa  tha  fortunes  of  a  great  nation,  it  ia  not  for  bar  to  make  herself  reapoii- 
sible.    So  ffir  ns  the  British  Government  mny  be  entitled,  without  any  unbe- 
coming iuterferenoe,  to  expre^  an  opiuiou  or  a  wish  upon  an  event  of  such  a 
nature,  they  would  most  strongly  deprecate  a  recurrence  on  the  part  of  the 
Firanch  nation  if  Boonaparta  aiiovld  oeaae  to  role  to  any  intermadiata  afatam, 
whether  of  regency  or  of  substituting  another  military  chief  in  his  room.  Such 
a  syftem  would,  in  all  human  probability,  be  merely  tnmsitoiy,  proV>ably 
troubled,  most  certainly  weak,    it  might  again  divide  Europe,  as  apparently 
tondmg  to  eoonaet  Fnmeo  too  eloaaly  with  one  of  the  gieat  niilitaij  powers, 
emd  ultimately  lead,  through  new  oonvaMois,  to  the  return  of  the  ancient  family 
at  the  only  remedy  to  rival  and  conflictivj  p^'r«tn»ions.    I  trust  if  there  is  to  be 
a  change  that  his  Koyal  Uighuess,  from  a  regard  for  the  repose  ot  the  nation 
which  gave  him  birth,  would  be  disposed  to  employ  his  influence  to  give  it 
a  diraotion  whidh  oould  oooaaion  nmbnga  to  none  of  tha  oahinata  of  Buropa. 
Such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.    Such  b  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  fhmnftpartr'x  dreaded  authirifif,  namely,  to  preterve  as  a  defence  to 
Europe  the  system  oi  union  which  has  saved  it.    You  may  state  that  no 
paaoa  ia  looked  to  by  Great  Britain  whidi  doea  not  aubatantially  radneo 
France  within  her  ancient  limits*,  and  that  to  facilitate  such  an  anangement 
in  favour  of  the  Continent,  Great  Britain  will  be  dij<posed  to  act  mo  t  liber- 
ally towards  France,  being  deairous  to  give  such  a  peace  t^tability,  by  reu- 
daring  tha  airangement  at  once  honourable  to  Frauoe,  and  ^uch  as  may  pro* 
note  her  proaparity* 

"  You  may  also  apprise  his  Royal  Hlgbneaa  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Al- 
lies to  annexe  the  Low  Countries,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Meuse,  to  HoUtikI. 
ofterritwry  voould  be  insistent  to  uphold  the  army  requisite  to  d^end  her  barrier, 
iiAi^uMispeMiibU  for  her  eefmrity  mtd  that  e/A^  The 
azperienoe  of  fomnar  times  sufficiently  proves  how  feeble  that  line  of  defenoa 
must  be  for  any  countrj*  which  is  held  by  confederates  having  clashing  inter- 
ests."— Lord Castlerkaoh  to  Edward  Tuormun,  Esq.,  Minister  at  Stockholm, 
Chatilknt  Fikrmry  8,  18H ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence 
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Mettciiiich,  and  they  soon  found  that  their  ideas  were  so  chap. 
consentaneous  that  the  best  understanding  was  established 
lie t ween  them.  Lord  Castlereagh  represented  to  thorn,  ww. 
that  although  he  feared  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  a 
lasting  peace  with  Napoleon^  jet  he  was  decidedlj  of 
opinion  that  they  should  treat  with  him,  that  Eng- 
land had  no  concern  with  the  questions  of  dynasty 
which  ini<,']it  arise  in  Franco,  and  that  at  this  very 
moment  she  was  dissuading  the  Bourbons  from  attempt- 
ing a  landing  in  France ;  that  she  would  apply  herself  in 
good  faith  to  bring  about  a  peace,  but  that  if  Napoleon 
refused  the  terms  offered  him,  it  would  become  necessary 
to  be  done  with  him,  and  that,  as  in  that  case,  the  throne 
of  France  would  become  vacant,  Austria,  guided  by  a 
conservative  pohcy,  enlightened  as  to  the  character  of 
Bemadotte,  would  prefer  the  Bourbons  to  that  adventurer 
who  sold  so  dear  services  of  so  little  value.  I^ord  Castle- 
reagh met  with  a  cordial  response  to  these  views  in  the 
Emperor  Francis  and  IC.  de  Mettemich,  who  hastened  to 
reply  that  not  less  than  England,  Austria  waa  bound  in 
honour  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon,  and  fix)m  a  i  ( gard 
to  her  own  character  would  do  so ;  but  that  if  he  still 
resisted  and  would  not  listen  to  reason,  they  concurred  in 
opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  break  at  once  with 
him;  that  the  proposal  of  a  regency  of  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise  for  behoof  of  the  King  of  Rome  appeared 
an  illusion,  and  not  a  serious  project ;  that  the  idea  of 
giviiiir  the  throne  to  Bernadotte  was  only  a  passing  dream 
of  Alexander,  and  if  carried  into  execution  would  be  a 
reproach  to  all  the  world ;  and  that  if  Napoleon  was  over* 
tumedt  there  would  nothing  remain  but  the  Bourbons. 
Thus,  a  complete  accord  was  established  between  Great  uJ^^^ifto" 
Britain  and  Austria,  hy  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  Lord  gJJ^^^** 
Castlereagh,  on  the  most  jnonientous  and  dangerous  top^c  j'^J"^ 
under  consideration,  and  all  the  obstacles  to  the  nc<:otia-  •"I'ilWert'. 

xvti.  88w* 

tion,  and  which  threatened  disunion  among  the  Allied  24L 
Powers^  removed.^   In  effect^  Mettemich  at  this  period 
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GBAP.  had  come  to  be  more  afiraid  of  Russia  than  France,  and 
^  he  was  too  happy  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  with 
18U.    Great  Britain  on  that  account. 

During  these  momentous  discussions  Lord  Castlereagh 
Lordciitie  was  not  unuiindful  of  the  separate  interests  of  Great 
jects  fur  tlie  Bntain,  and  the  means  of  giving  her  future  security,  so 
t^^""'  violently  threatened  bj  the  results  of  the  revolutionaiy 
toii^r»d"'  purpose  he  broached,  in  confidential  con- 

versation with  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  M.  de  Metter- 
nich,  three  projects  which  tended  to  the  great  object  of 
Ills  iiolicitiule,  and  had  instiL^atcd  him  to  undertake  the 
Walcheren  expedition.  The  hrst  of  these  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  kingdom  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  embrace 
the  whole  united  seventeen  provinces,  which  had  been 
severed  by  the  Reformation,  and  thereby  Flanders  ren- 
dered the  battle-field  of  Europe,  and  to  bestow  it  on  the 
House  of  Orange,  in  return  for  which  Holland  was  to 
cede  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Great  Britain.  The 
second  was  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  heiress  of  the  Crown  of  England. 
By  this  means  he  hoped  that  Antwerp  and  the  Scheldt^ 
so  essential  to  the  security  and  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  would  be  not  only  severed  from  France,  but 
placed  under  the  safeguard  of  a  powerful  state  of  the 
second  order,  containing  six  millions  o{"  inhabitants  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  England,  and  now  united  with  it  by 
the  closest  ties.  As  this  implied  a  great  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  to  whom  the  Flemish  provinces  formerly 
belonged,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  concur  in  the 
permanent  annexation  of  Venice  to  that  power,  ceded  to 
it  by  Napoleon  in  1797  by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio. 
The  third  point  upon  which  ho  insisted,  was  silence  on 
the  maritime  law,  and  Napoleon's  favourite  doctrine  that 
the  Hag  should  cover  the  merchandise  ;  a  principle  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  regarded  as  depriving  Great  Britain 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  her  acknowledged  maritime 
superiority.   As  this  last  proposal  was  in  durect  oppqsi* 
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tioa  to  tbe  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  for  which  obaf. 
Roflsia  and  Prussia  had  contended  in  1780  and  1800,  ^ 

it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  meet  with  a  Wi4. 
serious  opposition  from  these  powers  :  hut  such  was  the 
ascendancy  which  Lord  Castiereagh  had  acquired  in  the 
Allied  Councils,  and  sucli  the  sense  entertained  of  the  x^'^t;. 
incalculable  serrices  which  Great  Britain  had  rendered  to^)J^ 
the  common  cause  during  the  war,  that  the  whole  propo-  [^J^^^'^ 
sala  were  acceded  to  by  the  whole  Allied  Powers,  and  Pe^| 
became  the  groundwork  on  wliich  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  cor.  ix.  24ol 
iu  the  next  year,  were  uiainly  rested.* 

Passionately  desirous  of  inducing  the  French  Emperor,  ^ 
if  possible,  to  consent  to  a  negotiation  on  reasonable  MettcmiM/. 
terms*  M.  de  Mettendch,  before  the  plenipotentiaries  met  to  »t  N^iT 
at  Chatillon,  sent  forward  M.  de  Floret  under  pretence  of  ll^^J^  on 
procuring  lodgings  for  them  in  that  town,  but  in  reality 
to  explain  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt  tlie  terrible  dant^crs 
which  Napoleon  ran  if  he  let  slip  this  the  last  op[)or- 
tunity  he  would  ever  have  of  negotiating  on  fair  terms. 
He  enjoined  U.  de  Floret  to  say»  that  if  he  had  not  as 
yet  ^ken  on  the  subject  of  an  armistice,  in  answer  to 
the  demand  for  it  by  the  French  Emperor,  it  was 
because  he  w^as  sure  that  no  such  demand  would  be  listen- 
ed to  by  the  Allied  Powers  ;  that  he  had  kept  the  secret, 
therefore,  and  would  keep  it  for  those  by  wlioin  it  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  ;  that  the  wish  of  the  Allies  was 
for  peace»  but  that  immediately,  and  on  the  conditions 
which  would  be  offered ;  that  he  had  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  English,  for  they  were  the  most  moderate  of  all ; 
and  that  it  would  be  well  worth  his  while  to  show  confi- 
dence in  them,  and  especially  in  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was 
strongly  inclined  to  pacific  measures  ;  that  the  present 
occasion  for  negotiating  should  uot  be  allowed  to  escape, 
for  if  once  lost  it  would  never  be  regained  ;  that  if  the 
terms  proposed  were  rejected,  the  Allies  would  abandon 
themselves  to  ideas  of  conquest,  to  which  Austria,  even 
wliile  regretting  them,  could  make  no  resistance ;  that 
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OHAP.  the  Emperor  Francis  in  such  an  event  vould  be  in  de- 

spair  for  his  dangliter,  but  he  would  not  on  that  account 
181*.  be  less  faithiul  to  his  Allies  with  whose  wishes  the  great 
interests  uf  the  Austrian  eiiiiiire  were  wound  up,  and  to 
vhom  the  Emperor  was  under  great  obligations  ;  that  he 
implored  his  son-in-hiw  to  retlect  ou  these  things  and  re- 
sign himself  to  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  circnmstanoes ; 
that  in  doing  so  he  vould  be  only  following  the  example 
set  to  him  bj  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  been 
obliLcd  repeatedly  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  late  years, 
but  he  had  done  so,  and  in  consequence  had  now  regained 
the  position  he  had  lost ;  that  the  Emperor  of  France 
might  leani  from  this  example  that  it  behoved  him  to 
jield  to  necessity,  and  so  aroid  great  and  irreparable 
misfortunes."  No  formal  propositions  were  intrusted  to 
M.  de  Floret,  but  the  terms  of  this  communication  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  the  terms  of  Frankfort  were  no  longer 
to  be  adhered  to.  The  Emperor  of  France  paid  no  re- 
gard to  this  advice,  even  although  the  Austrians  pressed 
the  Allied  Council  to  halt  at  Langres  to  give  time  for  the 
n^otiation  to  be  seriously  entered  upon.  The  doubt- 
ful issue  of  the  battle  of  Brienne  and  the  yictory  of  La 
'Tlii«ni^  Rothiere,  however,  [iut  an  end  to  any  such  projects  for  an 
•J47.  armistice,  by  provin«i  the  determination  of  Napoleon  to 
put  all  again  upon  the  hazard  oi  the  sword.^ 

The  plenipotentiaries  arrived  at  ChatiUon,  as  agreed 
initruriioiis  ott,  upou  thc  3d  aud  4th  Febmary.    The  instnictiims  to 
plenipt  the  British  commisrioners,  precisely  in  terms  of  what 
Md'preii'  ahready  mentioned,  had  been  agreed  on  between 

con- the  Allied  Powers  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Ca^Llcrcagh, 
and  the  terms  agreed  ou  were  insisted  on  by  all  the  com- 
missioners in  common.*  They  were  perfectly  simple,  so 
far  as  France  was  concerned :  the  empire  was  to  be 
reduced  to  the  limits  of  1790,  without  either  influence  or 

*  The  inrtnicttoiift  of  Lord  Cudemgh  to  Lord  Abadoon,  Lord  Gktbeirt^ 
and  Sir  Cbarlea  StawArt,  were  Bubetautially  the  same  as  »n  oon tamed  in  his 
letter  to  Mr  Thonitoii  of  Fobmaij  8,  ISli,  already  given,  mite,  chupb  zii.  S  SS, 
notok 
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domtnioii  beyond  it.    The  real  difficulty  remained  be-  chap. 

hind  :  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  ample  spoil  which  ^ 
in  that  event  would  remain  to  the  Allied  Powers,  and  l8li. 
how  were  their  rival  claims  and  preteuiiions  regarding  it 
to  be  adjusted  ?    Before  the  formal  sittings  commenced, 
which  was  on  the  7th  February^  sereral  meetings  of  a  7. 
social  character  took  place  between  the  commissioners,  in 
the  course  of  which,  amidst  the  most  studied  respect 
shown  by  them  all  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  whose  noble  and 
intrepid  cliaractcr  had  inspired  them  with  unfeigned  re- 
spect, opportunities  were  found  for  confidential  conversa- 
tion, especially  between  him  and  Lord  Castlcreagh.  The 
English  plenipotentiary  on  this  occasion  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  connuce  M.  de  Canlainconrt  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  desire  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement ;  and, 
such  was  the  influence  of  his  calm  deportment  and  sim- 
plicity of  cliaractcr,  with  perfect  success.     *'  The  most 
reasonable  of  all,"  says  M.  Tiiu  is,  "  were  tlie  i'^nt^hsii 
commissioners,  above  all  Lord  Aberdeen — a  rare  model 
of  simplicity,  with  a  mild  gravity,  the  true  representatiTe 
of  a  free  state.   Lord  Castlereagh,  who  took  no  ostensi- 
ble part  in  the  negotiations,  but  directed  them  all  as  a 
master,  astonished  M.  de  Canlainconrt  by  his  pacific  assur- 
ances and  protefetatiuns  of  sincerity.     He  insisted  so 
stronelj  and  so  often  on  the  resolution  talc  en  to  treat 
^vith  Napoleon,  that  he  succeeded  at  length  in  persuading 
M.  dc  Caulaincourt  that  he  was  really  sincere,  and  that 
Oreat  Britain  was  waging  a  war  for  self-preserration  and 
security,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  fallen  djmasty.  Lord 
Castlereagh  repeated  incessantly  that  if  they  could  apee 
on  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  peace  might  be  concluded  in  i  Bip,. 
half  an  hour.    But  he  did  not  specify  what  this  basis  ll^l^  '^^^1°^ 
was  to  be,  and  his  silence  in  this  important  particular  '^^^ 
was  justly  regarded  by  Caulaincourt  as  of  sinister  omen  it  234. 
for  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  negotiation."  ^ 

Mettemich,  who  soon  became  strongly  impressed  with 
the  talents  and  moderation  of  Lord  Ciistlcrcagh,  wrote  at 
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CHAP,  the  oommencement  of  the  Congress  to  M.  de  Oaulaincourt^ 
**Tou  have  conceiyed  erroneous  ideas  concerning  Lord 
1814.    Castlereagh  —  he  is  a  man  of  a  cool  and  jud  mind, 

Nap<ficun  ftt  ^^-i^^^^w^  passtonSy  who  ivill  never  permit  himself  to  he 
fXpIm^'r?'  governed  hy  coteries.    It  would  be  unfortunate,  if  io  the 
cowT^*'"'  outset  of  the  Congress  prejudices  should  he  entertained 
Fok.  &     against  the  indi?idual8  engaged  in  it.    If  the  Emperor 
really  wishes  peace^  he  will  obtain  it  without  difficulty."' 
court,  J  Ml.  Next  day,  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  dangers  of 
Faiim  ^lis  situation,  he  wrote  earnestly  entreating  for  fuller 
powers.    **  The  fate  of  France,"  isaid  he,  "  niav  depend  on 
a  peace  or  an  arnustice  which  must  be  concluded  in  four 
days.    In  such  circumstances,  I  demand  precise  instruc- 
tions, which  may  leave  me  at  liberty  to  act"  When 
this  letter  was  received,  the  battle  of  la  Rothi^re  bad 
been  fought,  the  army  was  in  full  retreat,  and  Maret, 
with  great  earnestness,  besought  the  Kuiperor  to  yield  to 
necessity,  and  srant  the  full  powers  required.  Napoleon, 
for  all  reply  opened  Montesquieu's  work  on  La  Grandeur 
et  Decadence  du  Romaina^  which  lay  in  his  cabinet^ 
and  read  aloud  the  following  passage  :  "  I  know  nothing 
more  magnanimous  than  the  resolution  which  a  monarch 
took,  who  reigned  in  our  time,  to  bury  himself  under  the 
ruins  of  his  house  rather  than  accept  conditions  unworthy 
of  a  l^i^lL^     He  had  a  mind  too  lofty  to  descend  lower 
than  lortunc  liad  sunk  him.    He  knew  well  that  courage 
may  strengthen  a  crown,  infamy  noTor.''    "  But^''  said 
Maret^    could  ought  be  more  magnanimous  than  to  sac- 
rifice gloiy  itself  to  the  safety  of  the  State  which  would 
foil  with  you  ? "    "  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  the  Emperor 
sFMa,287;  ^^^^^  ^  pause  ;  "let  Caulaincourt  sign  wliaterer  is  neces- 
SSd^'xif*'  ^^^y     ^^^^  Paris  and  j)roenre  peace.    I  must  bear  the 
shame  of  it,  but  I  will  not  dictate  my  own  disgrace." 
In  two  hours  after  the  full  powers  were  despatched.^  ^ 

•  "  I  ara  auUtorised,  Duke,  to  mnke  known  to  you  that  the  inteDtion  of  the 
Eoipcror  ia  that  yott  should  consider  yourself  as  iuvcstcd  with  all  the  powers 
•acoeMuy  in  tliita  inportant  ciiciunatanoet  to  take  the  port  which  jou  shall 
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At  length  the  decisive  time  arrived.    On  the  5th  Feb*  chap. 
ruaiy  the  commissioners  severally  exchanged  povers ; 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  four  Allied  sovereigns  i8i4. 
would  treat  togctlicr  and  in  union  as  to  the  interests  and^p^JJJ;^^ 
demands  of  the  continental  States,  creat  and  small  :  biit*"^*'*^® 

^  ^       '    ^       fonii  of  Ihc 

that  Great  Britain  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  n»go^<^o°*' 
of  her  maritime  rights,  not  even  with  the  Povcr^  with 
whom  she  was  now  ia  alliance,  as  thej  depended  on 
natural  right,  not  casual  political  combinations.    M.  de 
Cauhuncourt  endeavoured  to  combat  this  resolution,  but 
in  vain,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  give  way.    It  was  agreed 
that  the  ue«i<»tiation  should  take  place  by  means  of  writ- 
ten notes  mutualij  interchanged,  and  that  if  thej  led  to 
anj  verbal  discns5;ion,  it  should  immediate!}  be  reduced 
or  rather  abridged  into  a  written  protocol.    The  duty  of 
preparing  this  abstract  of  the  discussions  was  devolved 
on  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  and  the  protocols  which  he  drew 
up  exist  entire  in  the  archives  of  the  Londonderry  faiaily, 
and  where  they  throw  light  on  the  ne^iuiiations  copious 
extracts  from  them  will  be  given  in  this  biography.  They 
agree  entirely  with  what  M.  Thiers  has  given  as  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  the  French  records  of  the 
proceedings,  a  very  satisfactory  circumstance,  as  it  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  Feb.  7. 
It  was  not  till  the  meeting  on  the  7th,  that  the  note 
containing  the  proposed  basis  of  the  Alhed  Powers  ^vas^^'^^^Jf^l^"- 
read  out  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  which  was  done  ^  Thjei^, 
in  a  sonorous  and  impressive  manner,  and  was  as  fol-29a' 
lows : —  * 

France  was  to  return  to  the  limits  of  1790,  and 

neither  to  claim  any  territorial  possession  nor  j)ut  for- 
ward any  pretensions  to  influence  or  dominion  bej  und 

deem  advisable  to  arrest  tbo  progress  of  the  enemy.  I  have  ?^^rnt  you  a  !etter 
with  the  Qeedful  powers  which  yon  have  HolicittxL  At  the  moment  when  his 
Majesty  ia  abotit  to  quittlua  city  (Troyc^),  he  hi*  eigoinitd  mm  to  despatch  to 
yon  aiecond,  and  to  make  you  aware»  in  ezpfe^t  t«irmt»th»t  his  If^esty  gires 

yon  a  rnrfi  hhutrhf  to  conduct  the  negotiations  to  a  happy  issue—  to  -nve  tbo 
capital  on  wliich  dcpciul  tho  \iv^i  hopes  of  the  nation,  and  avoid  ft  battle." — 
MmT  to  Caulaincourt,  TmsftSf  Ftb.  18H  ;  Faix,  2S6,  287. 
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CHAP,  those  limits.  In  this  way  not  onlj  were  Holland,  Flan- 
dera,  Westphalia,  Hamburg,  and  Italj  swept  away  from 

1814  the  great  nation,  but  the  institution  and  title  of  Protec- 
Projrt  of  ^®  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  mediator  of 

theAUiet  Switzerland  were  to  be  abolished.    The  old  dynasties 

for  ft  bMW  I'll  p        -  T 

of|NKiitca-  were  to  be  confirmed  in  the  thrones  of  Spam  and  Portu- 
Feb.7.  gal  to  which  they  bad  already  been  restored.  In  return 
for  so  many  exactions,  England  ollered  to  restore  to 
France  nearly  all  the  colonial  conquests  she  had  made 
during  the  war.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  terms^  pro- 
posing as  they  did  at  one  fell  swoop  to  sweep  away  the 
whole  conquests  of  the  RcTolution,  should  have  appeared 
excessively  hard  and  exorbitant  to  tlio  French  plenipo- 
tentiary, accustomed  as  lie  had  l»eon  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  public  life  to  the  contemplation  of  the  gran- 
deur, progression,  rise,  and  ultimate  irresistible  strength  of 
the  empire.  His  surprise  and  emotion  accordingly  were 
such  that^  as  he  himself  tells  us,  it  took  away  his  breath. 
For  a  time  he  made  no  answer,  and  profound  silence 
1  Protocol  ^^^^  august  meeting.    At  length,  being  pressed 

Feb.  7,  *  to  make  boine  reply,  he  requei^tcd  till  oveuiug  to  collect 
Cast.' Cor y  his  thoughts ;  and  this  delay  having  been  willingly  ac- 
ant^'"'  corded,  he  came  prepared  to  state  his  objections  at  the 
afternoon  meeting/  ^ 

*  The  following  ia  the  protocol  of  thin  raomentous  meeting  from  tlie  MS. 
made  out  at  the  time  bj  Sir  Charles  Stewart : — 

"  CfowU  SktdtM. — Id  order  to  pvoeeed  trith  out  bnnacM  and  oontiime  oar 
work,  I  iriU  •Ute^  with  aU  tha  Mmplicity  poiaiblo,  the  propoaitioiui  of  the 

Allies. 

*'  VaulaincourU-^lhat  is  exactly  what  1  desire. 

*'  GbQnt  Stadion  reads  the  dedafation :— '  Lea  Piiinaaneee  Alli^,  rdaniaHuit 
la  point  de  vue  de  la  8(iret<5  et  de  rioddpendauce  future  de  VEurope  avec  leur 
ddair  de  voir  la  France  tlaiis  un  ctat  dc  possession  analogue  nn  mug  qu'cllo  a 
toujonra  oocup^  dans  \e  hyulvme  politique,  et  con«id^raut  la  situation  daua 
hquelle  fEiirope  ae  trouvc  plac^  k  I'^igard  de  ]»  France  &  la  suite  dea  succ^ 
obtenna  par  lean  annea,  lea  pMuipotentiairea  dea  Coore  AUMb  oat  oidra  de 
deroandcr— 

Que  hi  France  mtre  dans  hs  llwtfes  'ju'elU  aivtf  arant  la  I\<ro!ut!ov,  sauf 
dcB  arrangcmeus  d'une  conveuance  r(k:ipi  uquo  sur  ties  portions  de  territoire  au- 
delh  dea  limitea  de  part  et  d*aatre^  et  Bauf  dea  reatitttttona  qoe  TAiigleterre  eat 
prt^te  h  faire  pour  rint<$rdt  general  de  T Europe  eontre  lei*  r^trooeaaioDa  ei*deataa 
demand^  k  la  France,  lesqneUea  reetitttttona  aerpot  priaea  ear  lea  conqu^tea 
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In  the  first  instance,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  chap. 

conference  to  the  wide  difference  of  the  basis  now  put  ^ 

forward  and  that  taken  in  the  Frankfort  propositions — a  1*^14. 

matter  concerning  which  there  could  be  no  dispute,  as,  in  ^q^, 

addition  to  what  M.  dc  iSaint  Aignan  stated  had  passed 

.  "'P'y  tow 

between  him  and  M.  de  Metternich,  which  had  never  aiiim. 

been  contradicted,  there  existed  the  latter^s  written  note, 

which  contained  a  rSsumS  of  them  on  his  demand  from 

que  rAngleteire  a  faites  pendant  la  guerre.  Qu'en  cons^uence  la  France 
abandonnc  toute  influtuco  <liroctc  hnr^-  de  Kca  limites  futures,  ct  que  le  chef  do 
SOD  guuveraemeut  reuuncu  u  tou»  les  litres  qui  ressorteut  de  sea  rapports  do 
■ouvaniiMttf  on  de  proteoorAt  sur  ritali«^  rAUemagne,  ei  U  SuisM.* 

3f.  de  C'uu/u/ii«o«ti.-TWith  regard  to  Franco  renouncing  the  titles  of  the 
chief  of  her  Government:  she  haa  already  done  by  tlsf  fnrts  that  bavo 
occurred.  YouhaTe  in  jrour  propoaitions  geut^ruli^ed  the  c^uestion.  France 
hat  Btafted  in  the  most  explicit  meatier  the  it  ready  to  make  tiie  greatest  am* 
ficee;  I  oelj  deaire  to  know  what  Baorifices  you  ask,  and  to  know  where  I  am. 
"  Count  >7nr/;»».^The  Snt  thing  we  deaire  ia  that  Fkanee  ahould  enter  into 

her  ancient  limits. 

dt  Cuttlaiucourt. — Is  not  the  evident  interpretation  of  4imitd'  her  an- 
eieoi  poaaeaaioiia  f  What  are  Ibe  compenaatioiia  France  is  to  raoeive  1  Bstab* 
lish  the  maaa  of  oompenaationa  and  tlie  maas  of  sacrifices.   I  only  aak  you 

to  place  on  one  side  of  the  paper  what  you  agk,  and  on  the  other  the  sacri- 
fices, and  i  will  answ^ir  immediately.  You  have  stated  you  are  inclined  to 
aetabliah  France  in  a  raj'port  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  FWmoe  enter- 
ing into  her  ancient  limita  without  eompenaation  would  not  be  according  to 
this  declaration.  "Wby  rftnm  <m  our  misfortunes  ?  Specify.  If  we  fall  into 
discua«iun,  I  could  enter  into  tho  Frauklurt  basis.  You  iiavt,'  murle  declani- 
iions ;  a  corresspuudouce  iu  writing  exists.  It  ia  quite  evident  you  have  changed 
jour  intentiona :  I  only  deabe  to  know  in  twenty-four  houra  what  you  wiah — 
establish  your  decisions. 

"  Count  Stadiam. — The  proposition  ia  eatebliahed  on  our  part  aa  liMr  as  posaible 
at  present. 

**M.  de  (kmUiinietmrt—yfe  are  filling  into  diaeuaaion,  and  this  ia  what  I  wiah 

to  avoid. 

"3/'.  de  IfumKoliK.—  FnMico,  entering  into  her  ancient  limiti^  deairM  eaeb 
and  such  restitutions.    It  is  for  Franco  to  point  these  out. 

**M.  de  Caulaincourt. — You  are  all  allies  to  England;  you  form  but  one 
wholes  It  ia  for  Engknd  to  deolare  what  she  will  restore  on  FhyMe  entoriag 
into  her  ancient  limits.  If  yon  don't  eatabliah  thioga  in  thia  way,  I  ahottld  re- 
torn  to  the  Frankfort  basis. 

**  Count  Stadiot^. — The  mass  of  sacrifices  are  in  the  first  instance  that  France 
ahould  return  into  her  enelent  limita. 

**M,de  CaulaincourL^li  is  not  that  tfaoae  who  are  to  make  the  saonflcce 
ere  to  dcsignnte  them. 

"M.  de  Jiazumowski. — Let  us  r^me,  and  return  to  the  general  principle. 
Europe  desires  Franee  to  eater  into  h«r  aaeient  limits ;  Fraaoe*s  present 
poaitioa  in  Europe  doaa  not  justify  her  in  mixing  in  the  affidrs  of  Europei 

M.  de  CiinJn'inroMvt.—  X  can  only  underat.md  limits  as  posf?cssions  :  if  yoti 
propose  to  France  to  enter  into  her  limits,  afford  her  facilities  for  this  gencrul 
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OHAP.  the  Duke  of  Basaano  for  an  explicit  declaration  of  the 
™  French  Emperor's  intentions  regarding  them.  That  an- 
1614.    swcr  liad  been  given  ;    the  basis  had  been  formallj 

accepted  ;  and  on  what  principle  do  the  Allied  Powers 
now  come  forward  witli  proposals  so  essentially  different  i 
Again,  to  regard  the  matter  with  reference  to  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  with  what  reason  can  it  now  be  in- 
sistedy  after  having  solemnly  declared  on  entering  npon 

arrangement.  I  am  ready  to  hear  and  listou  to  any  propositions  for  Frvnc©. 
It  is  proposed,  on  the  part  of  Europe,  for  Fmuce  to  enter  into  ber  limits. 
Pttt  tha  queation  on  har  iiieint  state  ^  pom  wioiw,  iiid  then  mj  what  powca 
■urn  ifibfita  Bnglaad  or  any  othar  Powar.  If  tlwiia  ava  objacia  of  dilBeiilty, 

France  will  remove  all.  j 
"  M.  (U  liiuamowtl-i. — We  speak  of  the  liraita  of  France  in  Europa.  1 
"M.  dt  Cattlainamrt, — ^Tha  I  play  hen  ia  not  ana  of  an  agriMlila 
Batiitot  it  ja  a  da  wam-ific^  FOrmit  me  to  read  Uie  papaca.  (Raada.) 
What  reflulte  from  this  ?  A  now  order  of  things  in  Europe.  Why  not  estab- 
lish immediatrly  what  that  order  is  to  be  2  What  is  it  that  you  winh  1  Your 
projct  i»  with  application ;  it  bindii  by  a  general  demand  to  all,  and  it  applies 
toaU. 

"  Count  Stadion.— The  firat  diiaaDd  is  positive. 

"  Sir  ('har!(i»  Stcuraji.— Are  you  ready  to  declare  for  France,  ti*  Umme,  that  J 
ahe  is  willing  to  enter  into  her  ancient  limits  iu  Europe ! 

*  if.  de  CtenloMieoiwi.— It  ia  impoMible  to  vMfce  two  qnettiona  of  fhia;  it 
can  b«  but  one. 

M.  d'"  HiimhuhJi. — Fnmcc  pays,  pcrhips,  T  will  ontcr  into  mj  aaoiettt 
limits  if  England  will  restore  so  and  so,  aiui  France  should  fipecif}'. 

**  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — Tell  mo  what  you  demand — you  have  but  to  pre> 
aeribe— I  will  finish  ixnnediataly.  Tou  tall  me  to  enter  into  my  aneiaiit 
limita.  You  will  not  tell  me  what  you  will  give  me  for  this.  Tell  me  only, 
if  France  will  enter  into  her  ancient  limitoi  are  you  attUuHriaad  to  make  the 
offer  of  the  reatitutiona  f  ^ 

**      Chariei  Stewart — It  ii  for  Frmoe  to  anawer  the  firet  demand  and  ' 
Utprieiter. 

"  M.  de  Cai'hn'iicnKrt.-  To  know  the  fNacrificos  you  ask,  and  the  WB  you 
would  put  them  to,  is  necessary.     This  cannot  be  tiken  divided. 

**  Sir  Charles  Stewart. — England's  sacriiiceti  will  be  for  the  state  of  Europe, 
not  to  Fmnee.  I  don^  nndantand  why  we  dionld  have  the  ehaige  of  atating 

them. 

**  M.  dc  Cffninirifotirf — Much  will  depend,  if  we  accept  our  ancient  limita, 
on  the  use  you  will  make  of  such  and  such  possessions.  This  can  bo  a  pro- 
oeediug  bat  on  a  atatement  of  oiimiraatanoee.  For  enmple,  suppose  you 
demand  Belgium,  the  departments  of  the  Bhine,  &c.— in  order  to  aay  wbettter 
we  will  give  this,  we  should  know  the  use  you  w  ill  make  of  them.  ** 
de  RazumotP$ki. — This  of  course  muft  be  tiikeu  ml  rr  ft  rrmJ tim. 

*'  M.  de  i\tulaincourt. — I  beg  you  will  explain  what  you  will  do  with  the 
oonoflaaiona  and  aaerifioia  yoa  daaire,  and  the  lue  yon  will  make  of  them,  and, 
if  they  are  agreed  to  by  me,  ia  it  peace  t 

*'  Lord  Abtrdetn. — We  cannot  anawer  this  nupfitl'm  at  pre«!ntw 

**  M.de  CaulaiMOturt. — If  I  accept  Utese  propotiitioa%  do  I  finiah  the  war  ? 
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her  territory,  that  the  Allies  had  no  intention  of  curtail-  chap. 
ing  lier  of  her  just  greatness,  that  France  is  to  return  to  ^ 
the  limits  of  1790  ?    Recollect  that  tince  1790  three  18U. 
Powers  on  the  Continent  have  considerably  augmented 
their  inflaenoe  and  strength  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
others  have  made  acquisitions  which  have  entirely  altered 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  lesser  states.    If  the  peace 
of  Europe  requires  that  everything  should  return  to  the 

Little  airangemorits  can  be  finished  literwanisi  prelimiaariwi  ctn  aiwajs  be 
■igned  in  twentj-four  hours. 
'*  Obitiil  Stadiw. — I  think  our  first  qnesUon  is  olesr* 

*'Ji,  de  Cautaineourt  now  read  a  note  of  the  manner  in  which  he  endoiT* 
oured  to  explain  himself  to-day,  and  observed  :  I  have  already  said  Fmnce 
would  makii  great  eacrifices  to  arrive  at  peace.  I  winh  t^)  kuow — lat,  Thoae 
neriSees ;  2dly,  The  use  they  would  be  put  to ;  '^dly,  To  accept  them,  and 
■top  the  war. 

"  Sf.  de  UumhohU  nnswercd  thcBo  three  points  in  detail,  and  wiili  ability. 
"  M.  (if  Can'aliic<i>tr(.—U  1  jield  to  jrouT  proposal,  will  it  bring  us  to  aeon- 
clufiiuu  and  litop  the  war  i 

eerUunlj  to  make  peaoe. 

*'M.  d«  Ckuiiakteourt. — If  I  adopt  your  propositions,  will  it  bring  jou  imme* 
diately  to  ]>efice,  and  make  you  atate  the  compensfttioas  you  will  give  f 

"  Lord  A  btrdten. — We  will  consider  of  this. 

"  JV.  dt  Ctottlamcoiirt.-^If  jou  will  p«nnit  me  to  adjourn  for  a  few  houn  to 
reflect,  I  shall  eeteem  it  as  a  penonal  &TOiir. 

"  This  was  conscnti-di  to. 

"  The  plcnipotentiaritfHi  met  h'^'xwx  in  the  eveuiog  at  eight  o'clock  ;  and  M.  de 
Cauhuncourt  produced  a  nute,  and  read  it,  which  was  an  follows  : — 

**'&'rtHcc  dn 'i  Farrier, 
"'Le  pl<5uipotentiaiTe  de  Fiaooe  renoavelle  encore  rengagemeot  dt^jtk  pris 
par  sa  Cour  <le  t'uire  poitr  la  pais  plus  grandl  sacrifices  :  queIquVloigii<$e 
que  liitlriiiande  faite  dans  la  soance  iVaujourd'hui  au  nom  dcs  ruii.-MiiR«8  AUi^eii 
soit  de«  bases  prop<>«5es  par  elles  ii  Frankfurt,  ©t  fouddes  aur  ce  "iiio  les  Allies 
eux-mdmes  out  appclld  lea  limites  naturellee  de  la  France,  quclqu'f^loignde 
qu'eUe  loit  dee  d^larationa  que  tontee  lee  Goure  n'ont  eesstf  de  lure  h  h  Asoe 
de  TEurope,  quclqu'eluign<?es  quo  soieut  mcme  leurs  propositions  d'un  dtat  de 
po6«esMion  analogue  ati  nins:  quo  la  Frnncc  a  toujnura  occup<*  dnns  le  syst^me 
poUtique,  bases  que  les  pleuipotentiaircs  dea  I'uiseancea  AUidea  rappellent 
encore  dana  leur  proposition  de  ce  jour ;  en6n,qaoiqtte  le  reenltatde  oette  pro- 
position e<Ht  d'appliquer  k  la  Franco  seulc  un  princtpe  que  les  Puissances 
Allite"  npparl«'nt  point  d'aduptcr  i)our  elles-  in  *meR.  ft  dont  cepcndaot  I'sppli- 
cation  ne  |*eut  etre  ju^te,  si  eilo  n  est  point  rdciproque  et  iiupartiale,  le  pl^ni- 
potentiaire  Fran^ais  n'hdsiterait  pas  k  s'expliquer  sens  retard  de  la  maniire  la 
plna  poeitave  sur  oette  deraande,  si  chaque  sacrifice  qui  pent  dtre  fidt,  et  le 
dcgre  daiift  loqiiel  il  peut  I'l^tre,  ue  ddpendiiient  pas  n^ceasairement  de  I'esp^co 
et  du  noiiil>re  de  ceu\  qtii  s.-roiit  diTnind)^^,  oommo  la  somiue  dcH  sacrifices 
depend  auM«i  niketM^iireuieut  de  celle  tied  coujp<;asations.  Tuutes  lea  qticstiona 
d'nne  telle  n^igodation  aont  teUement  li^  et  aubordonntoi  les  uns  ana  antrsa, 
qQ*on  ne  peut  prendre  de  pu  ti  sur  nuciiue  avaut  de  les  connottre  toutes.  11 
no  peut  Atre  indiffi^ot  k  oelui  k  qui  on  demsnde  dee  sacrifioee  de  savoir  au 
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osAP.  condition  of  1790,  should  not  all  the  other  states  at  the 
™  same  time  do  the  same  ?  Should  not  Austria  restore 
1814.  Venice,  and  both  she  and  Prussia  abandon  vbat  thej  hare 
obtained  bj  the  annexation  of  the  lesser  ecclesiastical 
status  ;  and  botli  thej  and  Russia  give  up  what  they 
have  since  acquired  by  the  last  partition  of  Poland  I 
Should  not  England  on  the  same  principle  snrrender  the 
Ionian  Islands^  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Isle  of  France  1   To  compel  France  cdone  to  return 

profit  de  qui  il  Ics  fait,  et  quel  emplui  on  vent  en  faire  ;  cnfin,  si  cn  lesfaisant 
on  peut  metiro  tout  de  suito  uo  termo  aux  molheurs  de  la  guerre.  Un  projet 
qui  d^loppenut  les  tum  des  Alli^  dua  tout  I«ar  ensemble  rempUnit  oe 
but.  Le  pldnipotciitiaire  Fraofais  reuouvelle  dono  de  la  mani5re  Ia  plus  in> 
staote,  la  ilLiiuimle.  quo  lod  pIcuipotentiaiieH  den  Court  AUiflofl  T6uiUeili  biea 
■'expliquer  jtu.sitivcmuut  iiur  toua  leu  puiuts  ptvciten.'  ** 

"  Wbeo,  on  reading  tbia  instrument,  thej  came  to  the  words  '  la  UmiUa  na- 
turtlkt  de  la  Frmce,*  OnuU  Stadion  inteirupted  him,  and  aetd,  *I  oumot  let 
that  pass  unnoticed ;  FH&oe  Metternieh  never  admitted  tbaft  expreMion  to  M. 
de  Saint  Aignan.' 

"  M.  dc  Caalain  court.  —  Whatever  M.  de  Saiut  Aignaii  had  heard  from 
Frinoe  Metteniidi,  Count  Nemelrode,  end  Lwd  Aberdeen,  la  on  record ;  H.  de 
Saint  Aignan,  after  the  conference,  wrote  it  down.  His  paper  was  read  and 
re-rcad  by  Pi  Inci-  Metternieh,  and  alterations  made  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Prince ;  I  have  this  document  to  show.  I  do  not  cite  it  or  enter  into  discus- 
■ion  on  it  to  provoke  dispute,  but  to  prore  ho  was  justified  in  using  the  ez< 
prearion  objected  to. 

"  f.nrd  A  l.rrth  >  n  s.ii(!  tliat  he  had  auimodvertcd  strongly  on  these  oxjireasiont 
with  Prince  Metternieh  ;  that  a«  to  what  pa-ssed  w  ith  M.  de  S  unt  Aii^'iian  he  ob- 
jected in  the  strongest  manner  to  thut  pai  t  of  hiit  minute  relative  to  the  man* 
time  qnestUm ;  that,  however,  he  thoo^t  it  a  wholly  unimportant  document^ 
and  forbore  to  alter  any  part  of  it,  lest  such  alteration  should  show  that  he 
approved  of  it ;  that  he  would  now  pive  in  at  the  next  »S(inef  a  detail  of  wiiat 
passed,  with  his  notes,  for  the  French  plenipotentiary's  information. 

"M,  de  OtulatneourU — did  not  bring  thia  forward  to  embanaaa,  nor  ia 
it  my  object.  I  did  not  dte  the  basis  then,  and  observe  on  the  diflinrent  one 
now  proposed,  to  create  di5«cussinn  ;  I  wished  only  to  estaMis-h  our  text. 

**  Count  Jtazuinomki, — 1  have  no  knowledge  of  ttie  document  alluded  to  ; 
there  ia  nothing  about  it  in  my  inatruotiooa. 

**M.de  Oaulaineourt  proceeded  to  read  hia  paper,  which,  on  aome  dlaoni^ 
Einn,  was  agreed  to  be  a^led  neither  a  declaration  nor  a  note«  but  a  'pro- 
position.' 

**  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — As  the  Allied  paper  is  to  stand  on  the  protocol,  I 
think  mine  ahould  do  ao  likewiae.  TUa  waa  agreed  to. 

"  Count  Stadion— The  Allied  plenipotentiariea  will  take  the  Fkendfc  plenlpo> 
tentiary's  pap<T  nd  rf/crtndxm. 

**  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  ani  much  surprised  we  are  not  now  to  proceed. 
When  ahall  we  have  another  conferoicef 

Onmt  Adkfton.— We  cannot  name  the  time,  but  we  will  aoqoaint  yon  when 
we  know  and  are  r*»ndy.'' 

— Protocol^  Stance,  7  Fevritr,  lbl4  ;  MS.  Cwdlenagk  Pajten. 
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"Within  her  ancient  limits  is  not  to  restore  the  balance  chap. 
of  power,  but  to  destro//  it,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  tlie 
states  wl) it'll  arc  now  coalesced  against  that  power.    The  isi*. 
real  strength  of  France  is  to  be  found  in  the  courage 
eneigj,  and  military  spirit  of  her  people;  and  to  deprive 
her  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  territory  she  has  acquired, 
is  unnecessarily  to  insult,  hut  not  reallj  to  weaken  her. 
Doubtless  anything  might  be  dcmauded  in  the  name  of 
victory,  and  that  argument  cuts  short  all  diijcussion  ;  but 
in  that  case  jou  must  cast  to  the  winds  the  insidious 
words  made  use  of  in  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  openly 
admit  that  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  Powers  was  to  be 
regulated  by  force,  not  reason.    France  would  then  know 
what  she  had  to  expect  from  her  invaders,  and  act  accord- 
ingly.   Nor  is  this  all.    Why  demand  in  a  mass  enor- 
uiuus  sacritices  from  Franco,  without  announcing  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  with  the  territory  wrested  from  her, 
or  determining  anything  as  to  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  the  Swiss  and  Italian  frontiers,  when  so 
many  important  questions  remained  to  be  resolved  1  How 
is  it  possible  to  demand  the  cession  of  such  extensive 
territories  without  ai  the  same  time  specifying  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  conveyed  ?   Would  not  their  being  added 
to  a  great  Power  instead  of  a  small  one  make  a  material 
difference  in  the  balance  of  power  1    To  demand  their 
cession  without  saying  to  whom  they  are  to  accrue,  was 
an  unjustifiable  proceeding,  which  would  hardly  be  justi- 
fied if  the  invaders  had  their  feet  on  the  neck  of  France, 
and  if  unhappily  this  might  one  day  be  the  case,  it 
was  not  so  as  yet.    Finally,  if  it  is  determined  by  its 
representative  to  make  a  painful  saenhcc,  it  would  only 
be  on  condition  of  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities —  i  xhicr*, 
in  fact,  to  avoid  a  battle  for  life  or  death,  and  cover 
Paris*  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  propose  such  sacrifices  ^^^^ 
unless  an  assurance  is  given  that,  once  acceded  to,  theCM'<^« 
encmj'  would  immediately  suspend  their  advance.* 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  there  was  much  force  in 
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oHAp.  these  able  obseiratioos,  which  made  a  skilftil  use  of  the 

^    imprudent  declaration  of  the  Allies  at  Frankfort,  relative 
1814.    to  the  wish  of  the  Al]it\s  to  leave  France  great  md  |)Ower- 
Atu^'Tot  restore  matters  to  such  a  state  as  might  be 

npraicbto-  honourable  to  all  parties.    They  all  felt,  though 

ti«<«.  none  cared  to  mention  it,  that  the  conquest  of  one-third 
of  France  since  those  propositions  vere  made^  and  the 
advance  of  the  Allied  standards  into  the  heart  of  ita 
territorj,  justified  the  Allies  in  now  demanding  more 
rigorous  teims  than  when  that  l)arrier  stream  Lad  not 
been  crossed,  nor  the  l  eal  weakness  of  the  empire  revealed. 
It  was  diflBcult,  however,  to  state  such  a  consideration 
without  weakening  the  moral  effect  arising  from  the 
moderation  of  the  Frankfort  proposals,  and  possibly 
awakening  a  national  resistance  in  France,  which  it  had 
gone  far  to  allav.  The  Allied  representatives  accordingly 
answered,  through  Count  Stadiou  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  on  that  of  England,  that  tliis  refer- 
ence  to  the  Frankfort  proposals  was  beside  the  question  ; 
that  they  were  not  to  discuss  the  proposals  made  then, 
but  those  made  now  at  Chatillon ;  that  it  was  on  them, 
and  not  the  preceding  ones^  that  they  were  to  decide ; 
tliat  tlit  y  hud  nopou  ci  to  discuss  the  proposals  now  made, 
l>ut  simply  were  authorised  to  propose  them,  and  requiit) 
a  categoricai  answer,  yes  or  no  ;  and  if  the  answer  was 
in  the  negative,  they  must  prepare  for  an  immediate 
ruptare  of  the  conferences,  and  a  war  of  life  or  death. 
M.  de  Caulaincourt,  finding  the  Allied  commissioners  thus 
1  Koch,  ii.  resolute,  and  that  he  was  required  to  give  either  a  formal 
Tbicrajxvii.  «i<^^"('('P^anee  of  the  terms  proposed,  or  to  announce  their 
Sf^'.^7;  unconditional  refusal,  declared  he  had  not  sufficient  power 
Mar  h-^'  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  that  he  must 

mi,  Mk  be  allowed  time  to  confer  with  the  Emperor,  which  was 
granted/ 

In  truth,  Caulaincourt,  as  already  shown,  did  hold  full 
power  from  Napoleon  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed 

by  the  Allies  if  there  was  no  olhor  mode  uf  avuidm*!  a 
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general  battle  or  sKving  Paris,  but  be  did  not  Tentnre  chap. 

&3  yet  to  exercise  it  .  and  he  thought  with  reason  that  ™* 


the  military  operations  uhiih  he  knew  the  Emperor  had 

iu  contemphition  might  so  far  improve  his  situation  asc,ui!fn. 

to  enable  Lim  to  bold  out  for  less  ricrorous  terms.  Hef!'^^^'"*^i^ 

~  ▼ours  to  gun 

▼as  not  on  tbat  account  bowoTor,  tbe  less  anxious  or  the  ^  /"^ '  ^ 
less  impressed  vitb  tbe  gravity  of  tbe  situation  in  vbich  £  "^[^^ 
France  was  now  placed,  or  tbe  imminent  dannjer  wbicb 
impended  over  her,  if  tlic  tcinis  proposed  by  the  Allies 
were  not  immediately  nceeeded  to.  impressed  Nvith  these 
ideas,  he  wrote  the  same  evening  to  Napoleon  for  specific 
instructions  as  to  exercising  the  carte  hlcmche  for  sign- 
ing wbicb  be  bold ;  and  be  asked  Lord  Aberdeen  apart 
wbetber  a  suspension  of  hostilities  could  be  procured  on 
no  otber  terms  but  on  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
proposals,  toMhich  that  nobleiiiaii  at  once  replied  that  on 
no  other  condition  coidd  his  demand  be  acceded  to.  His 
anxietjr  was  redoubled  next  day,  bj  learning  that  the  Feb.  9. 
sittings  of  the  congress  were  in  the  mean  time  suspended, 
without  being  broken  up>  to  give  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  other  Allied 
sovereigns  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs.    In  his  de- 
spair he  wrote  to       do  Metternich  to  inquire  from  liim 
also  whether  a  Hispeiisiuii  of  arms  could  be  obtained  on 
no  otber  terms  than  the  trrievous  one  of  France  returning 
to  her  ancient  bmits.    Before  receiving  an  answer,  he 
again  wrote  to  Napoleon  representing  the  grayitj  of 
affairs,  and  requiring  specific  instructions ;  but  be  could 
extract  nothing  from  the  Emperor,  but  tbat  events 
of  importance  were  in  prcpaiaiion,  to  gain  time,  and,^  ^^^^^^ 
above  all.  precipitate  nothing.     Metternich   answered  n„i, to Cau- 
immediatcly  in  a  more  candid  spirit.    "It  is  impossible fX"i2,' 
to  be  more  united  than  we  are  in  thoughts,  views*  aud  KalJ/sos, 
principles*   If  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  present  l^^'^ff/ 
grave  circumstances  listens  only  to  tbe  voice  of  reason—  ^  gicr.. 
if  he  seeks  his  glory  in  the  happiness  of  his  people,  re-m 
nouncing  his  former  ideas  of  political  supremacy — the 
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CHAP.  Emperor  Frauds  will  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the 
^    moment  when  he  confided  to  him  the  daughter  of  his 
1814.    heart.    If  a  fatal  blindness  renders  jour  master  deaf  to 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  people  and  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  will  deplore  the  fate  of 
his  daughter,  but  not  swerre  from  his  path." 

In  trath,  the  French  Emperor  had  in  his  pensie  in- 
s«paratien  Umc  HO  intention  of  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the 
Allied  w.  Allies,  but  was  desirous  onlj  to  gain  time  to  commence 
wE»  Na-  the  imporlaiit  military  operations  which  he  had  in  con- 
K!lSh"c«to  templation,  and  on  the  issue  of  which  he  had  staked  his 
fimufe.  kingdom  and  his  life.  The  Allies,  misled  by  a  false 
coDfidence.  and  underrating  the  resources  which  were 
still  at  his  disposal,  had  adopted  a  resolution,  after 
the  victorj  of  Iia  Rothi^re,  which  at  length  presented 
him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  so  long  been 
looking,  of  intei'posing  between  their  arioics,  and  from 
a  central  point  striking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other.  Pressed  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  for 
such  an  enormous  multitude  of  carriages  and  horses,  or 
eren  moving  them  along  a  single  road,  where  170,000 
men  were  accumulated  together  or  in  close  commnnica- 
tion,  the  Allied  generals  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war 
held  on  the  4th  February  at  Bricnne,  fo  separate  their 
arriiie.s,  and  advance  by  different  though  converirinii  lines 
upon  Paris.  Schwartzenbcrg  was  to  advance  on  the  great 
road  from  Troyes,  down  the  valley  of  the  Seine  ;  while 
Blucher,  with  the  Army  of  Silesia,  moved  by  Lesmont 
upon  Vitry,  forming  a  junction  with  the  corps  of  D'York» 
which  had  now  reached  St  Dizier,  and  that  of  Kleist,  which 
was  approaching  from  the  Rhine,  and  was  then  to  march 
by  the  valley  of  the  Manic  on  tlie  French  capital  The 
two  armies,  it  was  true,  would  be  separated  by  these  move- 
ments, and  a  considerable  space,  especially  at  first,  lie 
between  them.  But  this  was  no  more  than  had  been  the 
case  in  the  campaign  of  Dresden,  which,  nevertheless^  had 
led  at  Leipsic  to  the  happiest  results,  and  hj  repeating 
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the  same  system  nov,  and  moTing  mutually  to  each  chap. 
other's  support  when  threatened  by  the  enemy,  it  was  ™ 
confidently  expected  tliat  similar  advantages  might  be  181*. 
gained.    Probably  they  were  right  in  the  abstract  in 
these  Tiews,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  separation  of 
the  armies  vas  unavoidable.    But  in  carrying  them  into  ,  j^,,,,  ^co 
execution,  grierons  faults  vere  committed,  of  which  Nar 
polcon  speedily  took  advantage,  and  which  brought  the  Diii.74,'7fi. 
fortunes  of  tlic  Coalition  to  the  very  hrink  of  ruin/ 

Marshal  Blucher  was  a  Torv  Ln  eat  ireneral,  and  he  has 

'    '  67. 

rendereil  such  services  to  tlie  cause  of  European  iiw^^^'^J^, 
pendence  that  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  say  anything  Illurlier  mt 
which  may  serve  to  derogate  from  his  reputation;  but  the 
event  proved  that  he  erred,  and  erred  grievously,  by  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  Already,  on  80th  January,  the 
very  day  of  the  battle  of  Brienne,  the  vigilant  military  eye 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  had  discovered  that  he  was  extending 
bis  columns  too  much* — an  error  which  brouglit  liim  into 
danger,  averted  only  by  heroic  courage  in  that  hard-fought 
action  agiunst  very  superior  numbers.  The  danger  thus 
ran,  and  only  averted  by  the  concentration  of  bath  the 
Allied  armies  on  the  lield  of  La  Rothi^re,  had  no  effect 
in  impressing  the  necessity  of  a  more  cautions  eoiKlnrt  on 
the  Pnissian  hero.  The  follo^villL^  judicious  criticism  on 
his  conduct  was  written  at  the  time  by  iSir  Charles  Stewart : 
"A  too  confident  sentiment  has  of  late  prevailed,  and 
becanse  Napoleon  has  been  defeated  in  an  open  battle,  it 
is  supposed  he  can  no  longer  maintain  an  eifective  resist- 
ance.   Little  calculation  is  placed  on  the  considerable 

•  "  Blucher,  by  a  da'*h  in  advnTice  of  onr  own  lino,  has  opcuetl  Nuncy  too 
iiiut  h.  A  letter  from  licrthicr,  dated  i'Tth  .J.umnry  from  Vitry,  hns  teen  inter- 
cepteil,  which  sajB,  Buuuu{iiirle  ia  ndv&ucing  vsiih  '  unc  belle  ct  bonne  arniee 
tar  \m  derriim  d«  VeniiamL*  muobw  ia  a  trua  haro,  but  he  may  aometimaa  err. 
A  r«tro;it  now  would  be  very  ituiinvenient.  I  am  confident  our  advautngea 
trf  .-olid  with  management  ;  Init  wo  mnst  not  undcrvnl«io  onr  difft oiltie'*, 
with  a  hneof  waggons  rolling  day  and  nigitt  in  our  rear,  from  lierliu,  Ijuhcnno, 
and  Hungary,  trhicb  »  aumn  corpa  of  Gftvaby  thrown  round  our  flanlu  mighi 
afc  onaa  arraat,  if  atrangtb  la  thrown  t«»0  rapidly  in  advance."— Lohu  Casti.k- 
n'-  yr.u  to  LordLitbbvook»  Langra,  January  30, 1814 ;  CaUhrtagk  ViMrrupond' 
tnct,  ix.  213. 
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CHAP,  reinforcements  that  the  French  empire  continues  to  pour 
^    out  on  all  sides,  and  each  of  the  Allied  armies  thinks  itself 
ISli.    capable  of  meeting'  tlic  eiicmj  unaided  b}'  tlie  oUk  r  ; 
whereas  notliinir  but  tlieir  union,  and  a  joint  operation  u{" 
the  whole  collected  force,  can  ever  insure  success.  Both 
the  Grand  Army  and  the  Army  of  Silesia  are  eager  to 
have  the  eclat  of  first  entering  Paris.    To  this  absurd 
desire  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  Marshal  Blucher,  in  his 
march  forward,  are  to  he  attributed.    It  has  led  him  to 
advance  far  too  rashly,  and  separate  himself  too  w  idely 
from  the  support  of  Prince  Schwartzenbenr :  and  when 
^  sir  ri,n..  he  experienced  a  check,  it  became  the  more  serious  from 
lird'tii^r-      Silesian  Army  having  no  succours  or  reserres  to  fall 
^'jg^'^^*  back  upon*   Prince  Schwartzenherg's  marches  were  more 
i!l>nd.*27o  ™^^^'^^>      there  was  a  want  of  concert^  which  nothing 
271.     '  but  an  undue  sanguine  expectation  as  to  the  ultimate 
result  can  account  for/*^ 

Master  of  a  central  position  between  the  two  ainiiea 
of  the  Allies,  and  possessed  of  an  interior  line  of  com- 
auiicinj  munication.  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  op- 
detyi.  poi*tunity  slip  of  striking  the  important  blow  for  which 
he  had  long  and  anxiously  been  looking.  He  was 
the  more  inclined  to  hazard  the  attempt,  that  the  two 
AUicd  armies  wore  now  sejKiratcd  bv  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other  ;  their  irenerais  were  known  to 
be  on  far  from  cordial  terms  ;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Prussian  commander,  ardent,  bold,  and  often  rash,  was 
too  much  in  contrast  with  the  slow  and  methodical  tem- 
perament of  the  Austrian  generalissimo,  to  anticipate 
any  yery  rapid  or  cordial  co-operation  between  them. 
Within  a  week  of  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  tlic  inn*  li- 
wished -for  opportimitv  presented  itself.  Yotk,  after 
driving  Macdonald  from  Chalons,  was  following  him  down 
the  Mame  to  Chateau-Thierry ;  while  Blucher,  moving 
rapidly  on  a  line  equidistant  from  the  Mame  and  the 
Aube  towards  Paris,  had  sent  Sacken  forward  by  Mont- 
mirail,  followed  by  Olsoofief,  while  he  himself  was  to  bring 
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up  Kleist*s  corps  as  soon  as  it  arrived  from  the  rear.  On  chap. 
the  0th  February,  D'York,  with  18,000  Trussians,  was  at  ^ 
Chateau -Thierry  on  the  Mame ;  Sackcn  with  20,000 
Russians  on  the  road  to  Montmirail;  while  Olsoofie^  with 
6000,  was  at  Champaubert ;  and  Blucher  himself  was  at 
VertuSi  awaiting  the  hourlj  expected  arriTal  of  Kleist, 
with  10,000  Prussians,  and  Kaptseyitch,  with  8000  Rns- 
sians  of  Laugeron  s  corps  fn)ia  the  llhiiic.  Thus,  G0,000 
men,  of  the  very  best  quality  indeed,  but  fearfully  scat- 
tered, were  spread  over  a  space  forty  miles  broad,  from 
Chalons  to  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre.  And  by  a  singular 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  French  Emperor,  the  post  of 
Champaubert,  which  commanded  the  road  from  Nogent^ 
where  Napoleon  now  lay,  to  Montmirail,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  enemy's  scattered  position,  was  only  occu- 
pied by  Olso  ofipf,  with  6000  men.  Instantly  seeing:  his 
advanta«ie,  NapoleoTi  was  not  slow  iu  making  the  most  of 
it.  On  February  7th,  he  moved  forward  Marmont  with 
his  cavalry  and  part  of  his  infantry  to  Sezanne  from  No-  ^^'^ 
gent,  and  on  the  two  following  days  he  followed  in  person  p*^^^!^**^ 
with  the  Young,  and  a  part  of  the  Old  Guard,  under  Nev  I!*'",  "-.^^j 

.  *      PloUlOk  111* 

and  ^lortier,  in  all,  30,000  men  ;  a  small  force,  but  which  17». 
weUnigh  changed  the  fate  of  the  world/  * 

•  Nnpoloon'H  (Ic^igna  at  this  period  are  fully  detailed  in  n  very  inter<-st!nrj 
letter  which  be  wrote  to  Jowph  at  Paris,  on  l»th  Febnwry  :  *'  1  start  tu-raorrow 
for  Sezanne,  and  I  hope  tlien  to  attack  the  Army  of  Sileiiia.  Suckca  is  iu  Mout- 
ninil  with  15,000  men.  I  ■ball  debouch  upon  him  by  Swnniie  tad  Cham- 
paubert.  If  thia  operation  prove  entin  ly  succ^ful,  it  will  dedde  the  cam- 
p  i:''!i  If  I  am  HQCCCSsful  in  two  or  thrt-i-  days  in  cru^hinj^  the  Army  of  Silesia 
(Bluchcr),  I  shall  then  return  upon  Mtnitcreau.  With  your  reeervee,  I  ftbatl 
have  80,000  men,  and  with  them  I  may  give  aflkin  an  nnezpeeted  turn,  Oi> 
thu  riglit  t)ie  Duke  of  Reggio  (Ottdinot)  haa  25,000  men ;  in  the  centre  the 
Duke  uf  Pm-IIuiio  (Victor)  has  14,000;  I  myself,  witl)  the  K-ft,  Imve  30,000, 
Birikiiig^  in  all  i;i»,uu0  or  70,000  men,  inclmliiig  the  ciigioeere  and  artillory.  I 
calculate,  iu  tlie  fimt  instance,  uu  haviug  to  ileal  wilh  45,000  of  the  Army  of 
Sileeia,  and  16,000  of  Schwartaenbefg'e,  including  Bnboa  and  the  CoeBadm 
So  that,  if  I  beat  the  Army  of  Sileeia,  and  put  it  for  some  days  hora  dt  ombat, 
I  fill  all  be  able  to  turn  upon  Schwart/.enliorr,'  with  HO.OOO  or  7'\000  nit-n,  in- 
cluding the  reiufon^meuU  you  will  send  me  from  Paris  ;  and  1  do  not  ihiok 
he  will  be  able  to  oppoee  to  ma  more  than  110,000  or  120,000  men.  If  I  do 
not  find  myself  strong  enough  toatUokhim,  1  shall  at  U  ust  bo  able  to  keep 
him  in  check  for  fifttc  n  or  twenty  days  ;  and  thiH  will  give  tinn  f  r  new  com- 
binatioua.   As  to-morrow  1  shall  attack  the  enemy  in  rear,  you  need  be  under 
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CHAP.      The  difficulties  of  tlie  cross-march  from  Nogent  to 

^  I  liampaubert,  through  execrable  unpared  roads,  rendered 
18U.  ahiiost  impassable  bj  a  rapid  thaw,  were  such  that  it  was 
Mvc?on  "G^**  impossible  to  get  the  guus  throuL^h.  Thcj  stuck 
Md  Tict«i?jr  fast  itt  the  mud  near  Chaptoa  :  and  Marmont,  who  led  the 
J lubcrt  adrance,  reported  to  the  Emperor  that  the  roads  were  im- 
^'  passable,and  the  enterprise  must  be  abandoned.  The  army, 
at  the  same  time,  crashed  by  suffering,  fell  into  the  most 
frightful  disorder,  against  which  Napoleon  issued  a  sevepe 
and  menacing  proclamation  *  All  authority  seemed  at 
au  end  ;  murmurs  were  universal  in  the  ranks ;  the  sol- 
diers openly  said  the  Emperor  had  gone  mad.  Still, 
howoTer,  he  held  on;  large  bodies  of  peasants  were 
harnessed  to  the  guns»  and,  after  great  efforts,  got  them 
through.  Such  constancy  was  not  long  of  meeting  with 
its  reward.  The  licads  of  Marmont's  columns  came  in 
sight,  on  entering  the  dciile  of  St  Gond,  of  Olsooficf's  men, 
posted  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of  Baye,  at  its  ex- 
tremity ;  but  the  latter  were  so  little  prepared,  that  they 
were  cooking  their  dinner.  The  Russian  generals  could 
not  be  persuaded  anything  serious  was  at  hand;  thej 
said  it  was  merely  a  small  marauding  column,  and  sent 
forward  some  Cossacks  to  drive  them  back.  They  soon 
discovered  their  mistake.  Baye  was  speedily  carried,  tlic 
summit  of  the  plateau  won,  and  Chanipaubert  itself  at- 
tacked. ^Marmont's  cavalry,  supported  by  two  squadrons 
of  the  Guard,  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace  on  the  right* 
while  his  infantry  moved  forwuxi  direct  against  the 
Tillage.  The  sight  of  the  uniforms  of  the  Guard  rcTealed 
the  danger ;  the  Russians  knew  at  once  the  Emperor  was 

noalanseliould  he  push  forward  to  La F«rt6  or  MeM]z.''—KAFOLBOirlo  Joseph, 

Nogent,  9tl,  F<:hnnir>i  181  1  ;  Bioxox,  xiii.  2^^^,  289. 

•  "The  Emperor  h««  to  expreas  to  the  army  hU  displeasure  at  tbc  cxce5se9  to 
whleh  It  abandons  itaelf.  Such  disorders  are  alwnjs  hurtful;  but  they  become 
erimlnat  wban  committed  in  our  mttve  oountiy.  From  thia  day  forth,  the  chi«b 
of  corps  and  con.  i  iIs  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  troops. 
The  inbabitanta  are  Hvinf;  on  even,-  side,  and  the  troopp,  iustea.l  of  being  their 
oountry'a  defenders,  li.ive  become  its  scourge."— /'roc/amaiion,  ^tk  February 
I814j  Da9Zlbmky,0& 
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upon  them.    Olsoofief  vas  soon  forced  into  a  retreat,  obap. 
which,  as  the  road  to  VertOB  was  occupiQcl  bj  the  French  ^ 

horse,  he  could  only  direct  across  country  towards  Moiit- 
mirail,  >vhere  Sacken  lay.    Enveloped  by  superior  forces,  i  Koch. 
however,  it  soon  turned  into  flight,  ui  the  course  of  which  If^'^fl^"^ 
Olsoofief  himself,  and  all  his  staff,  24  guns,  and  3000  JjV'^;!;^-' 
prisoners^  vera  taken,  and  his  whole  division,  with  the      s :  ' 
exception  of  a  small  body  under  Qeneral  Udom,  who  309,^7/"' 
escaped  to  Pont-^Binson,  was  destroyed.* 

Napoleon  was  lii^hly  elated,  as  well  he  might  be,  with 
this  <rlorious  success,  wliicli  first  broke  through  the  long  NapoWi 
and  dismal  catalogue  of  disasters  which  had  afflicted  hislaij^'lie 
empire  ever  since  the  battle  of  Dresden  in  the  preceding  JJgjJ**^®" 
year.   Sitting  at  supper  at  Ghampaubert^  on  the  evening 
of  his  victory,  with  his  marshals,  in  a  little  inn,  he  in- 
dulged without  reserve  in  the  brilliant  prospects  whicli 
this  lirst  success  opened  to  him.  "If,"'  said  he,  "to-morrow 
I  am  as  fortunate  as  I  have  been  to-day,  in  fifteen  days 
I  shall  have  driven  the  enemy  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
from  the  Khine  to  the  Vistula  is  but  a  step/'   lie  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  at  least  in  the  first  instance ;  and  by 
vigorously  following  up  this  first  success,  he  brought  the 
enemy  into  such  straits,  and  inspired  them  with  such  ap- 
prehension, that  nothing  but  the  indomitable  firmness  of,^.  ^ 
Lord  Castlorcagh  at  the  decisive  moment,  prevented  their  j;^'/-  ^^i^. 
fortuues  being  entirely  wrecked,  and  the  visions  of  the  vi.  £2. 
Emperor  realised  to  the  letter.^ 

Setting  out  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  Na- 
poleon directed  his  steps  towards  Hontmirail,  beyond  Victory  flf 
which  Sacken  lay  with  16,000  men,  a  force  wholly  in- 
adequate  to  resist  that  with  which  he  wtis  now  threatened. 
For  the  French  Emperor,  having  been  joined  by  LevaFs 
division  from  Spain,  was  able,  after  leaving  Marmont  with 
half  his  corps  at  Etoges  to  watch  Blucher,  to  set  out  along 
the  great  road  with  28,000  men.  On  debouching  from 
Montmirail,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Russian  general,  who 
was  returning,  in  the  full  confidence  of  victory,  to  the 
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CBAP.  enooanter.  The  action  soon  became  extremely  wann, 
™*  especially  at  the  village  of  Marchais,  vhere  the  RiUBiaii 
1814.    right  projected  forward  towards  Montmirail,  which  wai^ 

taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and  finally  reniauied  in 
tlie  liands  of  tlie  Frencli.  No  decisive  advantaiie  was 
gained,  however,  on  either  side,  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when,  the  Old  Guard  having  come  np,  Napoleon 
prepared  to  strike  the  decislTe  blow.  With  this  riew,  he 
ordered  Ricard,  who  had  won  and  still  held  Marchais^ 
to  eracuate  that  village  and  retire  in  apparent  disorder 
on  the  road  towards  Moiitniirail.  Sacken  fell  into  the 
snare.  Hastily  leaving,  with  great  part  of  his  eentiu,  his 
position  at  L  Epine-aux-Bois,  he  re-occupied  Majrchais, 
and  pursued  tlie  retiring  French  on  the  great  road. 
Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  despatched  Friant  with  the  Old 
Guard  to  L'Epine-aux-Bols,  now  occopied  only  by  a  small 
detachment,  of  which  the  steady  veterans  made  themselves 
masters  by  a  bayonet  charge,  without  firing  a  shot.  Having 
thus  become  master  of  the  enemy^s  line  of  retreat, — for  as 
he  held  Montuurail,  they  could  only  escape  by  ^ng  to 
their  lefl  on  Chateau-Thierry,  where  D'York  was> — ^Napo- 
leon ordered  Ricard  to  halt  and  face  about^  and  sent  two 
battalions  of  the  Young  Guard  to  aid  him  in  retaking 
Marchais  and  driving  Backen  back  on  L'P]pine-aux-Bois, 
strongly  occupied  by  tlie  Old  Guard.  These  nioveuicnts 
>vero  entirely  successful.  After  a  shai  |)  conflict,  Marchais 
was  retaken,  and  the  Russians  driven  out,  w  ho,  seeing  their 
retreat  by  L'£pine-aux-Bois  intercepted,  drew  off  through 
the  fields,  where  they  were  closely  pursued  with  great 
slaughter  1  v  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  In  a 
few  minutes  3000  prisoners  were  taken,  with  30  guns, 
besides  2500  slain  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  retreat, 
xTiil'S-  which  they  made  bv  a  long  circuit  across  country  to  their 
uu'vuni:  left  towards  Fontenelle,  where  the  head  of  D' York  s  corps 

cuSliiri^'  1*J»  1^^^  ^'^^  ^'^^'^  ^^^^  prisoners,  and  3  more  guns 
t^en.  The  whole  French  loss  did  not  exceed  1000 
men.^ 
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Napoleon  had  now  completely  succeeded  in  his  object,  chap. 

He  liad  broken  into  the  midst  of  the  scattered  columns  of 
the  Army  of  Silesia,  surprised  Blucher  in  flagrante  delicto^  I814. 
and  already  defeated,  and  partially  destroyed,  two  of  them.  ^^J^^^ 
This  great  success,  however,  was  but  the  prelude  to  still  I^JJ^*"* 
greater  triumphs.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mont-  Feb.  i& 
mirail,  he  marched  with  his  whole  disposable  force  in  hand 
towards  Ohateau-Thierry,  where  the  third  corps  under 
D'Vork,  joined  to  the  remains  of  Sacken,  lav  ;  tlic  ad- 
Tanced-posts  were  speedily  driven  into  tliat  town  by  the 
charges  of  the  French  Gardes  d'iioDueur.  Finding  himself 
assailed  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  at  the  head  of  greatlj 
superior  forces^  D'York  began  to  withdraw  from  Chateau^ 
Thieny,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  without  moles- 
tationi  The  rearguard,  consisting  of  four  Russian  and 
three  Prussian  battalions,  was  a-ssailcd  while  still  outside 
the  town  ;  sword  in  hand  the  French  cuirassiers  fell  on, 
and  entered  the  place  along  with  them,  where  500 
men  were  speedily  slain,  and  2000  prisoners,  with  7 
guns^  taken.  The  destruction  of  the  whole  rearguard 
would  have  been  complete,  if  the  enemj  had  not,  in  the 
middle  of  the  conflict  in  the  streets,  broken  down  the 
bridjre  over  tlic  Elaine  behind  the  town,  which  prevented 
fiuLiu  i  ])  ir  uit.  The  success  was  gi*eat  and  important, 
but  not  so  coubidernblc  iis  it  would  have  been  if  Mac- 
donald  had  followed  out  the  Emperor  s  instructions,  which 
were  to  hare  halted  at  Meauz,  and  retraced  his  steps 
bj  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame  without  delaj,  in  which , 
case  he  would  have  come  upon  D'York's  men  after  they  ^y''  315, 

*  316}  Uu 

CI  ossod  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and  made  several  thousand  115. 
prisoners.^ 

Three  of  Blucher  s  detached  corps  had  now  been  de- 
fcatcd,  and  there  remained  onlj  the  foui  th,  under  thep  t  i'^r 
field-marshal  in  person,  to  be  disposed  of.    Against  it,  K«bf  14"^ 
accordingly.  Napoleon  now  bent  all  the  forces  he  could 
command,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Marmont;  Leval's  * 
division,  just  arrived  from  S^ain ,  ^lusnier  and  Curial's 
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CHAP,  di?isioQS  of  the  Young,  and  Friant's  of  the  Old  Qoaid; 
™    and  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  under  Ney.   At  the 

same  time,  Morticr,  with  the  second  division  of  tlic  Guard 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  was  detached  towards  Sois- 
sons,  with  orders  to  pursue,  without  intermission,  the 
remains  of  the  defeated  corps  of  Sacken  and  D'York,  who 
were  retiring  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  rendering  any  assistance  to  Blucher;  and  Victor 
was  reinforced  so  as  to  enable  him,  in  the  ralley  of  the 
Seine,  to  impede,  if  he  coidd  not  prcveut,  the  advance 
of  the  Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenbcrg.  Meanwhile 
Bhiclier,  who  had  been  boiling  with  indignation  at  the 
intelligence  successively  received  of  the  defeat  of  his  lieu* 
tenants,  but  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from  moving  by 
the  want  of  force,  as  the  main  body  of  Kleist's  and  Kaptse* 
vich's  corps  had  not  yet  come  up,  at  length,  on  their  arrival, 
deemed  himself  stron;^  enough  to  resume  the  offensive  with 
tliG  coltimn  under  his  immediate  command,  which  now 
amounted  to  20,000  men.  Marmont,  who,  with  his  weak 
lialf  corps,  had  alone  been  left  to  watch  him  at  Etoges» 
fell  back  before  him  till  he  was  joined,  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  by  Napoleon,  between  Montmirail  and  Van* 
champs.  The  offensive  was  immediately  resumed.  The 
advanced-guard  of  the  French,  under  Ricard,  encountered 
that  of  the  Allies,  consist in<r  of  Ziethcn's  Prussians,  in  the 
village  of  Yauchamps,  wlien  a  furious  combat  ensued.  The 
village  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times;  and  mean* 
while  Napoleon  detached  Grouchy  with  the  whole  cavabj 
to  gain,  by  a  long  circuit  through  tlie  fields,  the  rear  of 
the  combatants  on  the  road  from  Yauchamps  to  Etoges. 
Bluclier,  suspecting,  from  seeing  the  uniforms  of  tlie  Guard 
in  the  enemy's  ranks,  that  the  Emperor  was  there  in  person, 
and  seeing  he  was  outnumbered,  took  the  resolution  to 
retreat,  aud  it  was  conducted  at  first  to  Champaubert  io 
good  order,  and  with  great  resolution.  But  what  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  Russians  when,  on  emerging  from 
that  village  into  the  open  country,  they  beheld  the  dense 
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squadrons  of  Groachj  emerge  from  the  woods  on  the  side  cbaj 
of  the  road,  and,  uniting  and  forming  across  it^  present 


a  barrier  of  steel  against  an j  further  retreat ;  while  the  uii> 

EiiijiCKJi  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  of  the 
Guard,  was  thundering  in  close  pursuit,  and  thro\vin<r  in 
volleys  at  every  step!  Then,  indeed,  tlie  mighty  soul  of 
the  German  hero  sank  within  him;  and,  turning  to  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  he  eaid,  '*  Nothing  remains  but  to  die 
here."  With  mournful  resolution  he  took  post  in  front  of 
the  retreating  column,  awaiting  the  cannon-shot  which  it 
was  fondly  hoped  would  prove  the  last.  "  If  you  are  killed 
here,"  said  his  aide-de-camp  Aostitz,  "  do  jou  really  think 
history  will  praise  you  for  it? "  btruck  with  these  words, 
the  brave  Prussian  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
made  dispositions  to  force  his  way  through.  The  guns  not 
dismounted  were  all  drawn  to  the  front,  the  men  arranged 
in  close  column,  flanked  by  the  cavalry,  and,  thus  disposed, 
the  weighty  mass  bore  down  with  unshrinking  step  on  the 
glittering  line  before  it.  The  lo.=:s  was  severe;  and  the 
long  column,  like  a  huge  snake  mortally  wounded,  wound 
its  way  through  the  hostile  squadrons,  bleeding  at  every 
pore.  But  the  onset,  headed  by  Blucher  and  Prince 
Augustus,  proved  successful :  the  passage  was  forced,  and 
the  weary  Allies  reached  Etoges.  Hardly  had  they  lain 
down  to  rest,  however,  when  Marmont's  men,  issuing  from 
the  darkness,  rushed  into  the  town  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Amidst  the  confusion  of  a  night-surpnse  the  retreat  had 
to  be  resumed,  and  the  moving  Jight  continued  till  mid- 
night, when  the  Prussians  reached  Bei^eres,  and  at  length 
found  a  few  hours  of  repose.  But  they  lost  in  this  dis-iTUcn, 
astrous  day  eight  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  g^i* 
prisoners,  with  fifteen  guns  and  ei<iht  btaiidards.  Few  pi'i"  p.^'^fg ? ' 
soners  M  ere  taken,  the  action  boinfr  so  desperate  that  scarce  K«xh,  1.264; 
any  quarter  was  either  asked  or  given;  and  the  entire  lossioo. 
of  the  French  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men.^^ 

*  Such  wati  Napoleon's  joy  at  tbe^e  glorious  Buccenaes,  that  he  exclaiuicd  to 
Haret  and  Berthier,  when  he  heard  of  the  offiar  of  the  AlUaa  to  eoDclude  an  annta- 
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OHAP.      WhOe  Napoleon  in  person  was  gaining  these  astonisbing 

successes  over  the  deLachcd  columns  of  Blucher's  armj, 
1814.    Prince  Scliwavtzeuber<r,  relicYcd  for  the  time  from  the 
MovCTicnt*  pressure  of  the  Emperor,  Wcas  moving  with  more  rapiditj 
■ittSjr"  ^^^^^  banks  of  the  Seine,  by  Fontainebleau, 

]^  MelttQ,  and  ProTina^  on  Paris.  The  chivalroos  and  ardent 
soul  of  Alexander  vas  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  entering 
Paris  at  the  head  of  his  magnificent  Guards^  and  aTenglng 
tlio  ashes  of  liis  om  ii  capital  by  sparing?  that  of  his  pros- 
trate enemy.  It  was,  literally  speaking,  a  race  between 
him  and  Blucher  which  slionld  first  reach  the  capital — the 
former  by  the  Yalley  of  the  Seine,  the  latter  bj  that  of  the 
Mame.  Victor  and  Oudinot,  who,  with  less  than  30,000 
men,  were  chaiged  with  the  defence  of  the  metropolia 
against  Schwartaeenbetg's  army,  were  wholly  unable  to 
oppose  any  serious  obstacle  to  its  adTance.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Seine  from  No<rent  to  Montereau  was  in- 
undated by  troops ;  8ens  and  Funtainebleau  on  the  left, 
Provins  and  Nangis  on  the  right  bank,  were  occupied  in 
great  strength,  and  eyerj  one  expected  to  be  in  the  French 
capital  in  a  few  dajs.  Alexander  having  shared  to  the 
very  fall  these  sanguine  expectations,  and  having  asked 
General  Reyuier — ^who,  having  been  exchanged,  was  on  his 
way  to  the  French  capital — when  he  thought  he  would 

tioe,  in  tooordaaioe  with  Ctuli^ooiut*B  requwt»  ood  nqpytiate  on  Uie  prindpU  of 
the  ancient  limito— "  What !  do  you  urge  tne  to  sign  such  a  treaty.  Mid  trample 

under  foot  my  coronation  oath  to  preaenre  inviolate  the  territory  of  the  He- 
public  I  Disasters  unh^rd-of  might  perhaps  compel  me  to  relinquiah  the  con- 
qneeta  I  myself  have  niade;  but  to  abandon  abo  thoee  made  b^oro  me — to 
betray  tbe  trust  made  over  to  me  with  such  confidence — to  leave  Fraaoe,  after 
BO  much  blood  han  hccn  nbed  nnd  such  victories. gained,  stunllor  than  crer— - 
never  could  I  do  so  without  ti'eachcry,  without  disgrace !  You  are  fearful  of 
a  continuation  of  the  war.  I  am  not  insensible  to  that,  but  dread,  stiU  more, 
dangers  yet  more  certain,  whioh  you  do  not  pwoeive.  If  we  renounoe  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  not  merely  France  which  recedes,  but  Austria  and 
Prussia  which  advance.  France  ha«  n<'«  d  of  peace,  but  such  a  one  as  they 
seek  to  iuj]>ose  upon  it  would  be  more  daugeroua  than  the  most  inveterate  war. 
What  would  I  be  to  the  French  if  I  were  to  aign  their  humiliation?  What 
could  I  answer  to  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  or  the  Chambers  when  they 
came  to  ask  rae  for  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine?  God  preserve  me  from  such 
affronU  I  Write  to  Caulaincourt;  but  tell  him  that  1  reject  the  treaty.  I  pre- 
fer to  ran  tlie  greatest  risks  of  war FAHf,  87-89. 
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be  in  Paru»  the  latter  replied,  '*Bjthe  14th  orl5th  of  Feb-  chap. 
ruarj."  "  Not  till  then  !*'  replied  the  Emperor ;   Blucher  ^ 

"will  be  there  before  jou.   Napoleon  has  liunnliated  me,  1  wi*. 
will  humiliate  liiiu;  aud  so  little  do  I  make  war  on  France, 
that,  if  he  were  killed,  I  would  make  peace  to  morrow/' 
"It  is  then  for  the  Bourbons  that  your  Majesty  is  making 
'VBT  \ "  replied  Rejmier.     The  Bourbons^"  resumed  Alex- 
ander, **  I  care  not  a  strav  foi*  them ;  choose  a  chief 
among  ike  r/enerah  who  have  contributed  80  much  to  the 
glorj  of  Fiance,  and  we  are  wilHng  to  accept  him."  Con- 
tinuine:  the  subject,  Alexander  then  revealed  to  him  the 
strange  project  which  he  had  long  entertaiued,  of  putting 
Bernadotte  on  the  throne  of  France,  as  his  predecessor 
Catherine  had,  fortj  years  before,  put  Poniatovski  on 
that  of  Poland.   There  was  something  both  flattering  to 
his  Tanitj,  and  not  a  little  advantageous  in  a  political 
point  of  view  to  the  Czar,  in  tlie  project  of  thus  putting 
an  okl  French,  but  now  a  foreign,  s^eneral  on  the  throne 
of  a  country  from  vluch  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and 
cstablishiug  a  lasting  influence  OTer  the  most  formidable  of 
the  Western  Powers.   This  strange  project  of  Alexander 
— ^which,  if  successful,  would  hare  defeated  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  which  was  security  to  Europe  from  mili- 
tary domination — was  not  the  least  of  the  maiij  dilliculties 
with  which  Lord  Castlcreagli  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
had  to  contend  throughout  the  whole  campaign ;  and  it 
more  than  once,  by  causing  Bernadotte  to  hold  back  when 
his  aid  was  required,  brought  the  fortunes  of  the  Coalition 
to  the  Tery  brink  of  ruin.  Reynier,  however,  disconcerted  ^^^^^ 
the  Czar  not  a  little  by  representing  in  strong  terms  the 
contempt  felt  in  France  for  the  uiilitarv  talents  and  vain,  ji23, 124  ; 

•  11  r  n  i>  •      '  T  •       1  Thiers,  XTiu 

versatile  character  of  the  Crown  rnnce;  and  in  that  way,  827,  m 
for  the  first  time,  shook  his  yiews  on  the  subject.'  * 

*  See  Tqieus,  xvil  327^  328.  Keynier,  a  Swiua  by  birth,  but  who  had  been 
long  in  the  VVeiieh  wrviee,  bad  been  made  prisoner,  and  bad  reaiated  all  the 

offers  of  service  from  the  Allies.  He  was  sent  bade  by  Alexander  to  Paris,  and 

he  immediaU'ly  offi  i  <  1  his  ^ervict  s  to  Napoleon — an  ofTcr,  in  the  present  ptate 
of  the  Emperor'8  lortuuee,  not  a  Utile  honourable  to  the  general.   He  laid 
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CHAP.       Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  animated  by 
X"-    an  inextinguisliable  desire  of  personal  vengeance  on 
1814.    Napoleon,  Alexander  no  sooner  learned  that  Caulaiu- 
Di»w«t.- court  had  not  at  once,  and  without  conditions,  accept^ 
SrU'd"  ^        offered  him  at  Chattllon,  than  he  dedared  his 
resolution  to  break  off  the  congress  and  march  at  once  to 


•oTKnw  Paris,  and  despatclied  orders  to  that  effect  to  his  pleni- 
wU'^r'^in.  potentiarj.    liord  Oastlerea<rh,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de 
^'w*^**-  J^etteruich,  opposed  this  extreme  resoUition  in  the  strong- 
est manner.    M.  de  Caulaincourt  had  written  to  the 
latter  a  secret  letter,  in  which  he  asked  whether,  if  the 
proposed  base  were  unconditionally  accepted,  it  would 
lead  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities.   Resting  on  this  docu- 
ment, the  British  Minister  insisted  with  all  his  might 
that  the  whole  object  of  the  war— security  for  the  future 
— was  about  to  be  gained  without  any  further  risk  or 
effusion  of  human  blood  ;  and  that  this  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  break  off  the  con- 
ferences^ and  cast  all  again  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  the 
sword,  the  more  especially  as,  from  the  accounts  just 
receired  of  Blucher's  disasters,  there  was  too  much  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  fortune  was  about  to  change  sides, 
and  that  the  terms  now  about  to  be  accepted  might  ere 
long  be  no  longer  within  their  power.    So  resolute,  how- 
ever, was  Alexander  to  resume  the  offensive  and  march 
Feb.  13.    direct  on  Paris,  that  all  that  Castlereagh  and  Mettemich 
z^i^s^k  by  their  united  efforts  could  obtain  was  the  resumption 
k^^Tl  '  congress,  and  the  despatch  of  a  fresh  project  to 

^^^^i  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Chatillou,  containing  the  terms 
on  which  alone  hostilities  would  bo  suspended.*  Mean- 
while the  orders  he  sent  to  Priuce  Bchwartzenberg 


bpfoiT  the  French  Clovertiment  n  dcU\\\  of  these  ^^tranpe  and  conftdential  con 
fereuctjH  with  Alexander,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  French  archives,  and 
wtHttliy  of  entire  credit^  m  well  from  the  upright  obaraeter  of  ita  tmthor^  m  from 
its  entire  coiucidence  with  many  passages  in  the  Castferea^/h  ( 'nrrt/jtondence,  and 
the  important  revelatioim  Inttly  made  in  Sir  }{.  W'iUou'a  .1/r;jioi/.<  m  to  whut 
l>tt»aod  at  the  oonfercuccs  at  Abo,  in  1812,  between  Alexander  and  Bemadotte, 
—Vide  ante,  diap.  viL  §  57. 
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wore  to  pro.seciite  witljont  an  hour's  dclaj  his  advance,  chap. 
The  iutelligence  which  soon  after  arrived  of  Bluchers 
successive  and  very  serioos  defeats  rather  confirmed  the 
Czar  in  his  determination  to  push  the  war  d  tout  outrance; 
he  had  now  no  doubt  he  would  enter  Paris  before  him.* 

The  fresh  conditions  on  which  the  Allies  proposed  on     „ , 
the  17th  FcU  uarj  to  suspend  hoi>tilities  were  as  follows,  Prapo-saisu" 
and  ii  was  on  their  unconditional  acceptance  tliat  the  sus- 1',? Aicb • 
pension  was  to  depend  :  "  1.  France  was  to  re-enter  her  ^'f 71°iHi" » 
ancient  limits,  with  the  exception  of  some  rectifications  on^^^"^' 
the  frontiers^  which  were  in  nowise  to  derogate  from 
the  general  principle.   2.  France  was  not  to  intermingle 
with  the  disposal  of  the  ceded  territories,  nor  in  general 
in  the  regulation  of  European  affairs.     3.  Goiuiaiiy 
should  be  erected  into  a  federative  state  ;  and  Holland, 
vitli  the  addition  of  Belgium,  formed  into  an  independent 
kingdom.     4.  Italy  would  be  independent  of  France, 
and  some  provinces  in  it,  to  be  afterwards  determined  on, 
ceded  to  Austria.   5.  Continental  Spain  should  be  re- 
stored to  Ferdinand  VII.    6.  In  return  for  these  conces- 
sions, England  agreed  to  restore  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe  to  France,  provided  Sweden  ap-ecd  to  the  tran^for 
of  the  latter  ;  but  the  Cape,  with  the  Isles  of  France  and 
Bourbon  and  ^Talta,  were  to  remain  definitivelj  annexed 
to  the  British  empire.''   These  conditions  seem  hard 
towards  France,  from  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
cessions  demanded  from  that  power ;  but  that  arose 
entirely  from  the  immensity  of  acquisitions,  both  in  teni- 

•The  following  coDfi.loiiti.J  letter  frotn  Sir  rii.ulo^  Stewurt  at  this  time  will 
iibow  iM  on  what  a  slender  tliread  the  fuitiiiu-s  of  the  alluuicti  now  buog  •iu»< 
pmded:       part  i«  pUjing  here  in  a  bigU  quurter  I  don't  approve:  i^l, 
I UB  lUeDoed  bj  superior  judgment.   How  much  I  extricated  our  comroenoe* 
inent  anil  cn  tangle  in  L-iit  God  only  knows  !  — once  in  a  strong  degree  com- 
mittftd,  without  an  unexpected  convulsion,  hnw  de|x»rt?  It  is  not  soitnd  to 
do  so  on  Blight  or  feigned  pretence*.    1  think  C.  [Ciujtlereogh]  set  out  with 
thn ;  but  I  believe  your  deepateh  from  Bngland,  with  L.  [Livei7>ool]  end  B.*e 
[Batbunit]  /onyMi^  for  thingB u  they  were,  have  made  hiiu  rather  wink  at  what 
in  tbo  evivlent  driving  in  another  quarter.    A.  [Aberdeen]  i-?  for  prr-stn.; ;  H. 
iiiuumowaki]  for  holding.  ^^  e  are  a  little  p^i^ive.  ...  1  don  i  care  Low  «oon 
tbingi  une  At  en  ond  bore.*'— Sift  Cbarus  SriWAm  fo  Edward  Cooke,  Esq., 
CkatilUm,  Febmarif  6, 181i;  CastUreafih  Qnrt$p<mdtnc(,  is.  248. 
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CHAP,   torj  and  influence,  made  hy  her  duiiuu  the  course  of  tlie 
revolutionary  war,  and  which  she  was  now  required  to 
18U.    abandon.    Franco,  as  now  proposed  to  be  reduced  to 
her  ancient  limits^  iraa  still  a  more  extensive  and  power- 
ful monarcbj  than  that  which  Louis  XIV.  ruled,  and 
which  the  experience  alike  of  past  and  suhsequent  times 
1814,  MS.;  has  proved  to  be  stronger  than  any  single  power  in 
m*^*™' Europe,  and  capable  of  being  kept  within  bounds  only  hj 
a  general  coalition.* 

This,  accordingly,  was  the  decided  opinion  of  M.  de 
cauUiD-  Caulainconrt,  who,  when  the  proposals  were  read  out, 
^^toNv  testified  neither  surprise  nor  mdignation  at  them,  as  tlic 
protocol  of  the  proceedings  prores.*  He  aaked  onlj  for 
time  to  communicate  them  to  his  master,  which  was  ac- 
ceded to.  On  the  evening  oi  tlie  same  day  Caulainconrt 
wrote  to  Napoleon  as  follows :  "  The  proposed  condi- 
tions, 1  admit,  are  not  such  as  could  be  desired,  I  ut  means 
may  probably  be  found  to  modify  them.    You  will  never 

*  "Count  SUidion. — W«  now  come  to  the  most  easential  part— our  con- 
feraooM  mupended.  The  latter  addtMsed  by  the  Duke  [of  Cadon]  to  Prinoo 

Mettemich,  in  which  iho  armistice  was  proposod,  and  an  oftr  made  to  put 
certain  f  irtf^-sos  into  the  bauds  of  tUe  Allie.-,  has  b<  <'ii  roTDnmnicated  to  the 
Allied  Courts.  They  have  consulted  ;  and,  in  order  to  extend  the  idea  of 
•n  armiatioe  into  a  more  genenU  notion,  the  Allied  Ck)urt8  have  reaolTOd  on  n 
proposal  for  a  preliminaiy  treaty  with  Uie  same  idew. 

"  ^f.  de  Cnulaincfiurt. — /  am  tcdt  tatisfied  ;  this  trill  $hartly  bring  to  a 
concliitton.  I  request  to  havp  a  copy  of  it.  It  appears,  then,  that  you  deuiaud 
the  renunciation  both  of  the  tiUt  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  What  iu  meant 
to  be  done  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Weetphalia,  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy  1  We  cannot  abandon  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  ia  the  only 
friend  who  remained  faithful  to  us. 

**  Count  StadioA. — An  anawtf  will  be  given,  and  regulated  by  a  definitive 
treaty. 

**M,de  Caulaincourt. — Do  you  n:^n  to  restore  his  kingdom  to  the  King  of 

Saxony  and  to  ihv  King  of  Wont  j^h.ilia  ?  The  King  of  Westphidia  ha.-;  Leon  re- 
cognised ;  he  must  con^etptPTitly  have  an  indemnity.  If  the  All''""'  da  nfnt  thing 
in  his  favour,  Fn»uce  will  uioke  gt^ater  aacrificcs ;  in  the  contrary  case,  France 
will  hare  to  make  a  double  aaeriflce-^fint  of  her  own  Intaveata^  and  then  of 
her  frienda 

"Count  S'ta4ii.>n.—U  you  put  this  question  positively,  I  might anawer  you, 
but  it  will  be  better  to  leave  it  for  another  conference. 
**  M,  de  Ctudt^aMtmrt, — It  la  of  great  importance  to  na  to  know  whether  dm 

Viceroy  will  be  included.    .    .  . 

"Count  Sladlni). — T  reftr  that  question  also  to  the  next  conference."— Pn)- 
toeal,  Stance f  February  17,  lSli,M&;  and  OiutUreagk  Corrupondtuce,  iz. 
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airaiu  obtain  the  terms  oileicd  at  Frankfort  initil  you  chap. 
liavo  driven  the  Allies  into  tlie  Rhine  ;  bnt  by  making  a 
ftkiiful  use  of  the  advantages  now  gained,  jou  may  obtain  i^ii* 
by  waj  of  compromise,  if  England  is  satisfied,  something 
more  than  the  limits  of  1790,  though  nerer  what  is 
understood  by  the  phrase  *  natural  iimtts/   It  would  be 
possible,  in  fact,  bj  abandoniii;,^  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland,  l^elarinm,  to  obtain  Arayence,  Coblentz,  Coloirnc — 
in  a  Murd,  the  line  of  the  Rhine  ^vl^l^out  tliat  of  the 
Sclieldt,    Certes,  such  a  peace  woukl  be  well  worth  the 
ooDcloding — ^if  not  for  Napoleon,  at  least  for  France.  One 
Tictorj  more  would  insure  such  terms ;  it  is  well  now  to 
take  them  into  consideration.  I  supplicate  jour  Majesty, 
therefore,  not  to  show  yourself  as  unbending  as  heretofore,  ^.^urt 'to  n». 
— to  recollect  tliat  your  recent  victories  do  not  entitle  yoii  yf^'j^n,^ 
to  a.^-iuiir  tho  liii:h  iri'ound  of  the  Frankfort  pK^nosals,  i^ii; 
although  by  proposing  a  moderate  counter-project  you  may  m 
make  an  approximation  to  them.''  ^ 

Verj  diflbrent  was  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  Na- 
poleon  reoeired  this  communication.  "  I  consider  jou  as  Na|K>iWt 
in  a  secluded  charter-house,  knowing  nothing  whatever  oV^^^!^^ 
my  atlairs,  and  entirely  guided  by  the  impostures  with 
which  you  are  surrounded.  As  soon  as  T  arrive  at  Troyes 
I  will  send  you  a  contre  jyrojet,  which  you  will  have  to 
lay  before  the  congress.  I  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
having  receiTed  that  note,  for  there  is  not  a  Frenchman 
whose  blood  it  will  not  cause  to  boil  with  indignation.  It 
Is  for  that  reason  that  I  wish  myself  to  make  my  ultima- 
tum. I  am  displeased  that  you  have  not  represented  in 
a  note,  that  to  render  France  as  strons:  as  she  waij  in 
1789  she  mitst  have  her  natural  limits,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  division  of  Poland,  the  destruction  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  the  secularisation  of  the  clei^  in 
Germany — in  fine,  the  great  acquisitions  made  by  the 
English  in  India.  Tell  them  that  you  await  the  orders 
of  your  Government,  and  that  you  must  have  a  consider- 
able time  to  receive  them,  since  they  oblige  youi'  couriers 
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CBAP.  to  make  a  detour  of  seventj-two  hoars,  and  that  three  are 

™'  already  missing.  I  have,  iu  rqin^al,  ordered  the  arrest  of 
181^  the  English  couriers.  I  am  so  moved  by  the  iutamoiis 
proposals  wliich  jou  have  sent  me,  that  1  consider  myself 
ahreadj  dishonoured  bj  having  put  myself  in  a  situation 
where  thej  could  yenture  to  propose  them.  I  will  make 
you  acquainted  from  Troyes  or  Ohatillon  with  my  inteo- 
1  Napoiwm  tions :  but  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  lose  Paris  than  sub- 

to  Gmumd- 

cojnt.  Sot-  mit  sucli  proposals  to  the  French  people.    You  always 
ly/isH;'  speak  of  the  Bourbons  ;  1  ^vould  rather  see  the  Bourbons 
aeM7v. "  iu  France  with  reasonable  terms,  than  subscribe  the  infam- 
ous proposals  you  have  sent  to  me."^  * 

The  counter-proposals  transmitted  by  Napoleon  to  the 
Napoleon's  conference  demanded  the  natural  limits  as  far  as  Dnssel- 
toThl  Km^  dorf,  and  beyond  that  the  line  of  the  Meuse ;  in  Italy,  an 
Auilriik     indemnit}'  for  Prince  Eugene,  and  a  fair  share  of  influence 
Feb.  10.    ^  France  in  the  adjustment  of  European  affairs.  Along 
with  tliis  official  communication,  however,  he  transmitted 
two  private  letters,  one  from  himself  to  his  father-in-law, 
the  Emperor  Francis^  and  one  from  Berthier  to  Prince 


*  The  following  importaat  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Ckulalncottrt,  recftliing  the 
foU  powen  formerly  Moi  him  toeftvePhrie,  was  written  at  Nangis  on  tho  morn* 

iiig  of  the  IStli,  till'  (l.iy  after  the  mcethig  at  Cliafillon,  ami  hd  its  roaJ  <>u  the 
19tb,  when  the  above  despatch  wa.><  .«eut  ol5": — "  1  gave  you  a  mrtv  hiauche  <M\\y  to 
■ave  Paris  and  avoid  a  battle,  wliich  was  then  the  Bule  hu^M^  o£  the  nation.  That 
bettle  bee  now  taken  place.  Providence  has  bleeeed  our  amut  I  have  made 
80,000  or  40,000  prisoners,  taken  200  pieoee  of  cannon  and  a  great  number  of 
generals,  all  without  a  seriou.s  or  dotibtful  encounter.  Yesterday  I  cut  up  the 
armj  of  Prince  Schwartseoberg,  and  I  hope  to  destroy  it  before  it  baa  repassod 
tbe  f  rontien.  Your  attitude  ebould  continue  tiie  wme,  nevertbelen ;  do  every- 
thing to  procure  peace ;  but  my  intention  now  ia  that  you  abould  tUgtk  notkmg 
icithoui.  my  anthoritij,  hiruit.ff  I  alum:  knotc  my  position.  Generally  speaking,  I 
will  only  consent  to  su  honourable  peace,  such  as  on  tbo  baaia  proposed  at 
Frankfort.  My  position  is  undeniably  better  now  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
They  eould  then  aet  me  at  defianoe :  I  bad  gained  no  advantage  over  tbeno, 
and  tbey  were  on  the  verge  of  my  territories.  AW  I  have  gained  immense 
advantages  over  them — so  great,  indeed,  that  a  military  career  of  twenty  yvurt, 
attended  with  uu  small  celebrity,  can  exhibit  no  parallel  to  them.  Still  I  am 
willing  to  oeaae  bootilitiea,  and  to  allow  the  enemy  to  retire  peaeeably,  if  they 
will  conclude  peace  on  the  baijiis  of  Ffaakfort.'*  At  the  oiul  of  this  letter, 
which  was  dictated  to  Baron  Fain,  these  wordti  were  added  in  the  handwriting 
of  Napoleon,  "  Ne  sirjntz  ritn,  m  si/jmz  rien^ — NarOIXOX  to  CaUUlINCOURT, 
Febntarjf  IS,  18H;  Fai.n,  297,  298;  Piica  /utt. 
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Schwartzenberg.  Id  the  former,  wbicb  vas  drawn  up  witli  obaf. 


infinite  care»  he  said,  "Called  by  Victory,  she  has  pro-  ^ 
ih>uiii'(h1  her  decision.  My  armies  are  as  good  as  ever,  isu. 
and  will  soon  be  as  inuiicrous.  I  have  everv  confidence 
in  the  result  of  the  campaign,  if  it  shall  be  prolonged.  At 
tliis  moment  I  am  marching  on  Trojes ;  the  next  battle 
urill  be  between  a  French  and  an  Austrian  annj ;  I  believe 
I  shall  be  victorious,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  such 
a  result.  But  having  experienced  the  liazards  of  war,  I 
am  willing;  to  consider  that  matter  as  doubtful,  and  to 
reason  the  matter  upon  a  double  hypothesis.  If  I  am 
Tictorious,  tlic  Coalition  is  annihilated  ;  and  in  that  event 
1  shall  be  found  as  imperious  and  exacting  as  ever,  for  I 
sfaali  then  be  authorised  to  become  so  by  mj  dangers  and 
my  triumphs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  defeated,  the 
balance  of  power  in  P^uropo  will  be  more  seriously  affected 
than  it  has  yet  been  ;  but  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
tff  Russia,  and  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  You  will 
speedily,  in  such  an  event,  find  yourself  more  galled  than 
70a  have  hitherto  been  by  a  haughty  rival  What  have 
yon  in  reality  to  gain  by  such  a  battle,  as  in  the  one  case 
it  will  cause  you  to  lose  all  the  advantage  you  have  gained 
by  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  in  the  other  will  render  you 
more  dependent  th;ui  ever  on  Russia  ?  France  is  will- 
ing to  offer  you  immediately,  without  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  all  that  you  desire.  In  Italy,  for  example,  she 
will  immediately  repass  the  Alps.  Thus,  without  refer-  lo^p^ 
ring  to  bonds  of  consanguinity,  which,  after  all,  are  not  to 
be  despised,  the  true  interest  of  Austria  is  to  conclude  ^Jij!^^  ^ 
peace,  and  on  the  terms  which  she  herself  has  offered  at  ^7i,  3/2. 
Frankfort."^ 

This  very  specious,  and  in  many  respects  just  letter,  ^ 
was  received  by  Prince  Metternich,  as  well  as  the  one  at  nhpoIi-oo, 
the  same  time  sent  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  and,  as  a  victory  of 
proof  of  the  entuie  fidelity  of  Austria  to  her  engagements,  wT^' 
they  were  both  immediately  sent  at  onco  to  the  council  ^Jjj*"^"*" 
of  the  Allied  sovereigns.    This  was  by  no  means  w  hui  the 
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CHAP.  French  Emperor  had  intended,  and  it  oontribnted  not  a 
^   little  to  strcDgtben  the  bonds  of  the  Grand  AUianoe. 
This  was  the  more  important,  as  the  miMtary  successes 

;zairicd  by  him  during  the  last  few  days  bad  gone  far  to 
loosen  them,  and,  in  fact,  brought  tlic  Coalition  to  han^r 
Fob.  IS.  together  only  by  a  thread.  The  very  day  after  the  battle 
of  Vauchamps,  instead  of  taking  any  repose  to  himself  or 
giiring  it  to  his  wearied  troops,  he  moTed  back  in  order 
to  fall  on  Schvartzenberg,  who^  like  Blacher,  had  been 
tempted,  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  for  the  ina- 
mense  army  which  he  commanded,  to  scatter  his  columns 
in  a  way  to  the  last  degree  perilous  in  presence  of  such  a 
general  as  Aapoleon,  lyi^P^  a  manner  on  his  flank,  and 
watching  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  some  of  his 
detached  corps.  The  Young  and  Old  Guards,  LeTal'Ss 
division,  with  the  superb  cavalry  of  St  Germain,  just 
come  up  from  Spain,  arrived  by  a  forced  march  that  very 
night  at  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  while  he  himself  pushed 
on  to  Mcaux,  where  he  joined  the  weakened  -  oriis  of 
Macdouald,  which  had  received  some  reinforcements,  and 
Fei».i6.  was  about  12,000  strong.  He  moved  the  next  day  from 
Meaux  across  to  Ouignea^  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  close 
to  which  point  Victor  and  Ondinot  were  in  position,  be- 
hind the  small  stream  of  the  Yeres,  striving  to  anest  the 
ad\anced-guard  of  Scliwartzenberfr's  army.  By  concen- 
trating all  his  troops  in  that  neigliboiuliood,  and  drawing 
every  disposable  sabre  and  bayonet  from  Paris  and  all  the 
adjacent  towns^  he  succeeded  in  collecting  G0,000  men 
under  his  immediate  orders,  the  largest  body  he  had  ever 
had  in  hand  since  the  Allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine. 
With  this  force,  which  comprised  the  entire  Guards, 
Young  and  Old,  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  Victor,  and 
» F«in,  102,  Oudinot,  the  whole  cavalry,  and  Lcval's  division,  he 
r^i'>.  an-set  out  early  next  day  to  attack  the  corps  of  Witt- 
W7  ;"Ti.icr3,  genstein  at  Nangis,*  supported  by  that  of  Wrede  at 
xvn.  332p  Donnemavie,  the  two  most  advanced  of  Schwartsenbeig's 
army,  numbering  together  nearly  .30,000  men,  and  who 
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were  moving  ou,  totally  unconscious  of  the  danger  which  chap. 
was  impending.  ™' 
The  Russian  advanced-guard,  under  Count  Pahlen,  con-  nui. 
sisting  of  3000  infantry  and  1500  horse,  which  lay  at^^^^^^^f 
Movmant,  on  the  road  from  Guignes  to  Nangi%  was  the  y?^^' 
first  to  be  assailed.   Finding  himself  completelj  outnum- 
bered, Pahlen  commenced  a  retreaty  which  was  at  first 
conducted  in  good  order,  in  square,  with  the  guns  at  the 
angles  and  tlie  cavalry  in  the  rear.    But  ere  long  the 
attacks  of  the  incomparable  horse  just  come  up  from  Spain 
became  so  impetuous  that  the  cavalry  were  driven  off 
and  dispersed,  the  guns  talsen,  and  the  infantry  left  ex- 
posed.  Chai^d  with  the  utmost  fury  on  three  sides  at 
once,  the  squares  were  at  length  broken,  and  one  regi- 
ment, that  of  Revel,  totally  annihilated.  Wittgenstein 
himself,  who  had  hurried  to  the  front  when  the  firing 
b^an,  was  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner.  In  this  disastrous  affair  the 
Allies  lost  3000  men,  of  whom  2100  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  eleven  guns.  On  arriving  at  Nangis,  Napoleon 
divided  his  forces.    Oudinot  and  Kellermann  pursued 
Wittgenstein  bj  Provins  towards  Nogent,  Macdonald 
pressed  back  Wrcdc's  Bavarians  by  Donnemavic  on  Bray, 
and  Victor  was  ordered  to  march  with  all  expedition  by 
Villeneuve  upon  Montereau,  to  seize  the  bridge  over  the 
Seine  there.  In  the  course  of  this  movement  Victor  came 
upon  a  Bavarian  dirision  near  Valjouan,  which  threw  itself 
into  square,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  its  retreat.    After i  Koch, ;. 
a  sharp  conflict  it  was  broken  and  driven  back,  with  the  y^^j;,^^j^3-j  ^. 
loss  of  2;"300  men,  of  wliom  1500  were  made  prisoners.  .",^,'8^, 

'  ^  142;  Piotho, 

Nothing  but  the  neglect  of  General  L'lleritier  to  charge  »j|2r'i-^i 
the  fugitives,  when  first  thrown  into  disorder,  with  lUsMObMi. 
horse,  preserved  the  division  from  total  ruin.^ 

The  advantage  already  gained  was  very  great,  but  it 

was  as  nutliini:  to  what  the  Emperor  had  designed.  His 
intention  was  to  liave  pushed  Victor  on  to  the  bridge  of 
Montereau^  forming  one  of  the  main  lines  of  retreat  for 
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CHAP,  the  i^Uies  oTer  the  SeiDe»  and  bj  seizing  vbicli  he  would 

^    have  intercepted  the  communications  of  all  the  troops 


mi,  who  had  passed  that  point  on  their  way  down  the  left 
Ad%we..f  ^^"^  ^^^^  river,  and  then  lalicu  in  succession  on  their 
Napoieou  u> columns  retiring  from  Fontainebleau  and  the  neichbour- 
j^Jero '.c  w  hood,  which  would  haTO  placed  15,000  or  20,000  men  in 
proposal  for  hi8  powcF.  But  8uch  waB  the  fatigue  which  the  Marshal 
tiee  from  and  his  followers  had  undergone  durinir  the  loner  marches 
jMsnbCTK.  of  t^^G  preceding  days,  that  thej  were  unable  to  complj 
>el.  ID.  order  he  had  received  to  push  on  without  halt- 

ing a  moment  to  Montereau  and  seize  the  bridge,  and 
were  compelled  to  halt  at  Salins,  some  miles  from  it, 
during  the  night.    Napoleon  was  highly  indignant  when 
he  heard  of  this  deviation  from  his  orders,  which  had  the 
effect  of  enabling  a  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  to  get 
back  in  .safety  during  the  night ;  and  at  three  in  the 
morning  he  sent  positive  orders  to  Victor  instantly  to 
rise,  and,  whatever  state  he  was  in,  pursue  his  march 
without  a  moments  delaj  to  Montereau.    He  himself 
followed  in  the  same  direction  with  the  whole  Guards 
and  cuirassiers,  and  directed  Oudinot  on  Nogent  and 
vaud.  u  Macdonald  on  Bray,  with  orders,  if  they  could  not  carry 
Kwin  a'jf.-^^^  bridges  at  those  points,  to  converge  alao  on  Montereau. 
^unri«.  141  !0n  arriving  at  Nangis  he  had  received  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  reality  and  magnitude  of  his  successes  by  the 
Ss^f*'  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  8chwartzenberg  with  proposals 

for  AK  ABHISTICB.' 

To  understand  how  this  great  change  came  about,  it 
Consternn-  must  be  premised  that  the  Allied  counsels  at  the  head- 
awiSm"  quarters  of  Trince  Schwartzenbcrg  were  far  from  being 
q!ulrun.    unanimous  ;  nor  were  the  sovereigns  there  assembled  by 
any  means  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  concord  which  their 
plenipotentiaries  exhibited  at  Ohatillon  to  Caulaincourt^ 
who  said  they  acted  as  one  man.   On  the  contraij,  the 
usual  passions  which  first  divide,  and  in  the  end  so  often 
dissolve,  confederacies,  were  in  full  activity,  and  threat- 
ened the  most  alai  ming  results.  The  Confederacy,  aiieady 
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sufficientlj  divided  bj  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  ohap. 
the  throne  of  France,  which  was  thought  to  be  at  its  ^ 
disposal,  were  still  more  violently  distracted  by  the  yet 
stronger  passion  of  fear,  when  the  successes  of  Napoleon 
had  destroyed  half  of  Blucher's  army,  and  threatened  ere 
long  to  do  the  same  to  that  of  Schwartzenberg.  The 
Austiian  generals  were  at  first  very  imperfectly  informed 
of  the  disasters  of  the  Army  of  Silesia ;  and  as  long  as 
they  were  confined  to  that  host  they  made  light  of  them, 
and  abated  nothing  of  their  liaughtj  bearing  at  Chatillon. 
But  when  the  tempest  fell  on  tliemselves,  and  every  hour 
was  bringing  in  advices  of  the  defeat  or  capture  of  de- 
tached corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  scattered  over  a  space 
twenty  le^es  broad,  they  speedily  came  to  view  matters 
in  a  Tory  different  light.  Passing  at  once,  as  irresolute 
characters  generally  do,  from  the  extreme  of  confidence 
tu  that  of  depression,  they  were  seized  with  consternation, 
and  suddenly  became  as  anxious  to  hasten  as  they  had 
previously  been  to  avert  a  pacihcation/"*  In  vain  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  and  Lord  Gastlereagh  strenuously  in- 
sisted on  the  bolder  course,  and  urged  the  immediate  con- 
centration of  the  army  and  giving  battle,  rather  than  give 
Napoleon  the  immense  moral  adrantage  of  boasting  that 
his  eneuiioi,  riMcntlj  so  haughty,  were  now  suing  for  a 
cessation  of  l.o^tilities.  Tlieir  representations  j)rt)duced 
no  sort  of  ctlect.  The  proverb  held  good,  that  in  P^'^'iju^j^ 
sence  of  real  danger  a  counsel  of  war  never  fights.^    The  x^^'i  34l>. 

343"  Htitg 

obrious  danger  of  Schwartzenberg^s  detached  columns 
being  cut  up  in  detail  as  those  of  Blucher's  had  been, 

*  **  Bveryhodg  teem  in  itt'kumiourf  not  exempt  from  en^xiety.  Oenerml  Knese' 
iMok't  opititou  it,  thftt  thero  will  b«  a  greftt  btttle  in  this  neighboiuliOdd : 

others  think  Buonaparte  is  not  stron?:  enough  to  riyk  nn  attack,  or  even  to 
oppoM  the  junction  of  Blucher  with  this  arniy.    I  atu  very  anxious  to  know 
iiOW  your  betoffne  goes  un,  and  whether  Ute  success  will  m^e  Buonaparte  rise 
in  bi»  pretaiuioii*.   I  donH  think  this  retmt  ought  to  do  eo ;  boouiao,  how- 
ever discounicring  the  moral  effect  may  be  on  the  public  mind,  he,  viewing  it 
us  a  aiilitary  m  tn,  canimt  but  feel  that  the  Rittiation  of  the  Allies  is  very  much 
BtroDgthetied  by  it." — Mk  Gkorqe  Jackson  io  Sib  Charles  Stkwaut,  Troyes^ 
Fe^rmarff  1^^  J 314,  vUdnifiki  ;  CmOereagh  Corir*ixmdenee,  is.  2S2,  SSS. 
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CHAP,  oferpowcrod  every  other  consideration,  and  it  vas  de- 
termined  by  a  great  majority  to  send  Schwartzenbeig^s 
1814.   aide-de-camp.  Count  Parr,  to  Napoleon's  headquarters  to 

solicit  an  armistice.* 

Count  PaiT  arrived  with  the  letter  of  Prince  Schwart- 

84 

BatUe  of  zcnbcfg  at  Napoleon *s  headquarters  at  Nangis  on  the 
p«bl*i!r"'  evening  of  tlic  17tli,  when  he  was  giving  his  orders  for 
a  grand  attack  on  Montereau  the  next  morning.  Con- 
cealing his  joy  under  an  affectation  of  indifference,  he 
refused  to  admit  the  messenger  into  his  presence,  bat 
received  the  Austrian  general's  letter,  which  he  coolly 
put  in  his  pocket  after  reading,  and  sent  word  to  the 
envoy  that  he  would  answer  it  at  his  leisure.  Mean- 
while, instead  of  suspending,  he  set  out  the  next  moruing 
-  for  Montereau,  and  continued  with  more  activity  than 
e?er  his  orders  and  preparations  for  an  attacL  On 
arriving  on  the  northern  heights  overlooking  the  town,  as 
the  guns  of  the  Guard  came  up,  the  Emperor  took  his 
station  in  the  uiidst  of  them,  and  himself  directed  the 
pointing  and  elevation  of  those  next  to  him  ;  returuiiig 
thus  in  the  dose  of  his  career  to  his  old  occupation  of  a 
<runncr,  in  which  he  had  commenced  it  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon  twenty-one  years  before  I  So  irritated  was  he 
at  Marshal  Victor  for  not  having  advanced  to  seize 
the  bridge  the  night  before,  that  in  a  fit  of  passion  he 

*  "  I  foQlid  the  headquarters  on  the  move  aiTr07«s[oD  tile  IMh^aiid  thoaghl 

it  best  to  keep  near  tliein  till  wo  eaw  daylight  Two  propositions  of  arnii-t'oo, 
proceeding  from  uh,  which  I  cannot  too  much  condemn,  and  a  retreat^  perkapb  uot 
nawiae  if  boldly  and  candidly  aruwed,  have  materially  injured  ear  oathority, 
end  produced  nothing  but  two  very  han^ty  and  inaulting  letters  from  Buona- 
parte and  Beilhicr  to  the  Kmperor  Fi-ancia  and  hi.s  Geiioral.  Wo  are  now  fall- 
ing back  towards  Langres.  not,  aa  far  a.s  I  can  learn,  much  pushed  by  the  enemy. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  tlie  puiwiibiliiy  of  hia  advancing  boldly,  leaving  iilucber,  now 
with  80,000  men,  on  bia  left  flank,  which  army  will  in  a  few  daya  be  equal  to 
Buonaparte's  own.  If  he  tumaon  Mueherr  we  ahall  turn  on  him.  7%e  poli- 
tical quation  haabctn  mtscrahly  prcjtufirrd  by  oppositt  rxtrema  of  mannrjtment; 
at  one  time  too  />rou<2  to  liittn  to  anything^  at  another  &o  impatient  to  be  de- 
livered ttam  the  preaesoe  of  our  enemy  as  to  make  our  prolongation  at  Cbitilloo 
almoat  ludicrous.  I  hope  we  have  yet  more  of  equmuimity  in  our  counaela  than 
a  byBtmdt  r  wonM  predicate.  I  shall  not  leave  the  beadquartcrs  at  present." — 
LoftD  Castlkreauu  to  Loud  Aiu  rdken,  Chaummt,  Ftirmry  25,1814;  Va$tk- 
reagh  Corre$pondeficef  ix,  2b9-291. 
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deprived  him  of  the  command  of  his  corps,  which  he  chap. 
bestowed  om  General  Gerard,  though,  when  the  first  trans-  ^ 

ports  Mcre  over,  he  gave  hiiii  the  command  of  two  divi-  i"**- 
sions  of  the  Young  Guard,  so  as  to  have  his  old  companion- 
iD-arms  near  his  person.    The  descent  from  where  Napo- 
leon was  to  the  bridge,  the  grand  object  of  contention 
between  the  two  parties,  was  stronglj  occupied  bj  the 
Wnrtembergers,  who  lined  all  the  waUs  and  enclosures 
by  which  the  sunny  slopes  were  intersected.    Led  by 
Oener;il  I  hataux,  the  French  made  a  viirorous  attack  on 
this  strong  position,  striving  to  drive  the  enemy  down 
the  slope,  aud  to  cross  the  bridge  with  them.   But  if  the 
ons^t  ^vas  fierce,  the  resistance  was  not  less  determined, 
nnder  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wurtemberg,  who  evinced  on 
that  trying  occasion  the  courage  of  a  grenadier  united  to 
the  coolness  of  a  general.    He  lon^  kept  the  enemy  at 
Lay,  and  replied  with  fatal  effect  from  his  guns  to  the 
concentrated  lire  of  the  artillery  of  tlin  Guard  ;  but  at 
length,  seeing  his  flank  about  to  be  turned  by  the  advance 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  under  Pajol,  he  was  forced  to 
retire  towards  the  bridge.    His  retreat  was  that  of  the 
lion,  however;  but  he  was  so  closely  followed  by  the 
victorious  French  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prK>uner  by  tlicni  when  crossing  the  bridge,  which  fell, 
with  tlie  whole  town,  into  the  liands  of  the  victors.  In 
this  wcU-fought  action  the  French  lost  3000  of  their  best 
troops,  who  were  struck  down  in  the  fight ;  but  the  Allies 
lost  an  equal  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  as 
many  prisoners,  and  six  guns  and  four  standards.  Napo- 
leon testified  the  greatest  joy  at  this  glorious  success, 
which  promised  the  most  important  results.    "  Courage,"  x^l  ^^49. 
said  he  to  his  friends,  wlien  standing  among  the  guns  ex-^J^'. 'JJJJjl** 
posed  to  the  enemy's  hrc  ;  *'the  bail  is  not  yet  cast  which  ^^3^,3 
is  to  kill  me."    "  My  heart  is  relieved,"  said  he,  as  be3^^.j'vo»- ' 
crossed  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  surrounded  by  hisiv.m. ' 
Guards ;    I  have  saved  the  ca])ital  of  my  empire."' 
Sadi  was  the  Emperor^s  exidtation  at  these  important 
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CHAP,  triumphs,  that  he  openlj  boasted  that  '*  he  was  near^ 
™-  Munich  than  the  Allies  were  to  Paris."  This  daj  he 
isu.   wrote  two  letters  which  had  a  material  inflvence  on  his 

future  destiny.    The  first  of  tliese  was  tlie  letter  already 
trptiu*S5"  addressed  to  Caulaineourt,  in  which  lie  recalled 

nuu^Lnm  ^^^^  powers  previously  given  as  to  signing  at  Chatiilon 
urfy.  any  terms  which  might  be  necessarj  to  prevent  Paris 
'  Ante.  ch.  being  taken.^  The  second  was  a  letter,  hardly  leas  im- 
^  portant>  to  Eugene  Beauhamais,  recalling  in  like  manner 
a  conditional  order  to  evacuate  Italy  and  fall  back  on 
Lyons  as  soon  as  Mmat  declared  himself,  which  he  liad 
sent  to  the  \  icrroy  in  the  middle  of  Januarv,  but  whii  li, 
owing  to  Murat  having  not  openly  done  so,  Eugene  had  not 
yet  acted  on.  He  now  recalled  that  order,  an  l  ( njoined 
Eugene  to  defend  Italy  to  the  last  extremity.*  These  let- 

•  On  the  18th  February,  directly  after  the  battle  of  Montciran.  Xapole.  ,n 
wrote  to  Eugene  : — "  J'ai  re^u  votre  letti  e  du  9  Fevtier,  J'ai  vu  avec  J•lil.i^ir 
les  avantagea  que  voua  avcz  obtenus;  a'ilH  avaient  6t6  un  p&u  ylu^  decinim  et 
que  remittni  y  fut  coBaproiDis,  noua  aurions  pu  garder  llUlie.  TMMsber  roxm 
fcTH  connaitre  Tdtat  des  choecs  ici  J'ai  d^truit  rAnn<5e  de  Sil<5t)ie,  cotupub^ 
de.H  P»us;-cs  et  dee  Prusisicns ;  j'ai  commence  hier  alwttrc  Scliwnrtzenberg ;  j'ai 
dam  quatre  jours  fait  80,000  a  40,000  priauimierB,  pum  uue  vingii^me  dm 
g^n^mux,  500  k  600  oScien,  160  k  200  pieces  de  oaiion,  etutie  iniinenM  qiun- 
tii6  des  bogagM;  et  j«  D*ai  fksrda  preeq*  penonoe.  La  eavalerie  enDemte  est 
k  l>ai<,  lc8  clievaux  Miit  mortsde  fatigue  :  ils  Pont  beaucouj)  dirniiuu's,  d'aiUeurs 
ils  hc  Hont  tro])  cteiuliis.  II  cfit  done  pos«<ibli',  hi  la  fortune  cdutinue  k  nous 
Eouriie,  que  i'eutieuii  &oit  poutisiS  eu  graude  tle»ordre  Loih  de  iiotres  froutiirres, 
ei  sue  ii0ie«  jwuindMf  alon  eomener  VlUiUe,  Dana  eette  aoppoaitioii  le  Roi  de 
Naplea  dumgeFait  probnblement  bod  partL*— NASOtiov  au  ViOK-Boi  d'Ivaluc, 

Montnrnif,  18  Fn-r!cr  1S14. 

On  the  1 9ih  February  Napoleon  said  to  the  aidonie-cainp,  Taschcr,  who  was 
to  carry  bis  orders  to  Prince  Eugene : — "  Tascher,  tu  vas  partir  de  suite  pour 
ritalio.  Tu  no  t'arrdteraia  paa  k  Paris  que  qnelques  heurcs  pour  y  voir  ta 
ftmnio.  Tu  diiaK  h  Eugene  que  j'ai  6l6  vainquctir  ^  Champaubort  ct  Moiitmi- 
n^il  des  lueilleures  troupes  de  la  Coalition  ;  quo  Kciiwartzcnberg  m'a  deuiaiide 
cctto  nuit  par  un  de  ces  aides  de-cauip  uu  armistice,  niais  que  je  no  suis  pas 
dupd,  car  cTeat  pour  me  leurrer  et  gagner  du  tempa.  Tu  lui  diiaa  auasi  que  ai 
les  ordree  que  j'ai  donnd  d^s  hier  au  Mar^chal  Victor  de  ee  porter  sur  Melun 
et  Montereau  il  en  serait  resuUd  la  pei-te  des  corps  Bavarois  ct  des  Wiitctn- 
bei^eois  pris  au  ddpourvu  par  ce  mouvoment ;  et  qu'alors  u'ayant  devant  lui 
que  U$  Antridkitnt,  qm  iont  du  mauvai$  aotdaU  «C  rf<t  canaiUe,  U  lea  aurait  men^ 
h  corps  de  fouet  ddportd ;  naais  quo  rien  de  oe  qui  afait  4l4  ordoun^  ti*ayant  6ie 
fait,  il  fidlait  lecourir  h  des  nouvelli.-j  dianccs.  Tu  dims  4  Eugene  quo  je  lui 
donne  Vordre  de  garder  I  Italic  I e  pirn  longtemps  qn'ii  potirra  de  s'y  d^fundre; 
qu*!!  ne  a'oeoupe  pas  de  rarmte  Kapolitaine,  conipo&(5e  dc  mauvaia  aoldats,  et  du 
Hoi  de  Ni^lee  qui  eat  un  foa,  uo  ingrat.   Ed  cas  quUI  soit  obligd  de  cdder  de 
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ten,  given  below,  from  Prince  Eugene'a  Memoirs,  are  yery  chap. 
important,  both  as  indicating  how  set  Napoleon  was  on  the 


I'cteiitioii  of  his  external  conquests,  and  how  readily  he  re-  isi*. 
verted  to  them  with  the  first  gleam  of  returning  success, 
and  as  affording  decisive  evidence  that  the  charges  brought 
against  that  noble  character  by  Marshal  Marmont  and 
others,  of  having  ruined  the  Emperor  by  disobejiog  his 
orders  to  recross  tiie  Alps  and  concentrate  with  him  for 
the  last  struggle,  were  nnfonnded.    The  next  day  Napo- 
ieoii  received  from  Caulaincourt  the  Allied  ultimatum 
offered  at  Chatillon  on  the  1 7tli.    He  instantly,  as  before 
mentioned,  wrote  back  in  terms  of  the  strongest  indigna- 
tion rejecting  it,  but  directing  Oanlaincourt  to  gain  time, 
continue  the  negotiation,  and  contend  for  the  line  of  the, 
Rhine  down  to  Dusseldorf,  and  thence  that  of  the  Mouse  l^-^^ 
to  the  sea.   The  same  day  he  sent  back  Schwartzenberg*8  ^  Prine* 
alde-de-cam]),  Count  Parr,  with  the  letters  above  given  ibi^iio. 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  P]-incc  Marshal* 

Setting  out  on  the  21st  from  Montereau,  be  arrived,  as 
will  be  hereafter  explained,  before  Trojes  on  the  23d.  Nap  it.^n  s 
He  was  met  on  the  march  by  Prince  Wenoeslas  de  Idch-  to'iTdT' 
tenstein,  the  beai^r  from  Schwartsenberg  of  a  renewed  ^''I'.^^l^ 
proposal  for  an  armistice  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  sove-  J^'^i*' 
reigns.    After  expressing  great  indignation  at  the  re- 
ported countenance  «riven  to  the  Ijourbuns  by  the  Allies, 
and  receiving  the  strongest  assurances  from  rhnce  Licb- 
tenstein  of  Austria's  having  no  participation  therein,  he 

terrain,  de  ne  Uuner  dana  lea  places  fortes  qu'il  aem  fom6  d'abaadoniier  que  juste 
lea  ioldata  Italteua  naoeaaain  pour  an  faire  le  eenrioe  ;  de  na  perdre  de  terrain 

que  pied  d  pitden  »e  df/rndauf;  et  qii'enfin  s'il  otait  Bern',  do  trup  pris,  de  i(5unir 
tons  ces  moyen»,  defC*  retiixr  sous  Ics  murs  dc  Milan  (.i'y  ]ivr*'r  !!;ttnilk'.  Quo 
s'il  est  vaiucu  d'opi^rer  sn  retroiie  eur  ies  Aipes  coiume  il  poun-a  ;  uc  c^dtr  /a 
ftnrtUn  qu'a  la  damUr  taHrimUi.  Dia  h  Eugwia  que  je  auia  oontant  de  lui ; 
qa'il  tdmoitfM  tnft  aatiafiMkaoQ  k  rormde  d*Ilalia;  et  que  cur  touto  h  ligne  il 
fasB©  tirer  cent  coups  de  canon  en  r^jouissance  dps  victoires  de  ChntnpanV>ert 
et  Montmirail.  A  Turin  tu  dii'as  au  Priuue  Boi^eee  de  contremander  I'^vacuO' 
tkm  de  1ft  Toacane  all  en  eat  enoora  temps,  roaia  dana  le  eaa  eontraire  d*axrtter 
lea  teoupea  dans  lour  mouvemeDt,  et  de  ddfendre  lee  difligrenta  poeitiona  an 
avant  do  In  villo  dc  Gene,  de  inettrc  cctte  ville  dans  un  I'tat  iinpo«nnt  de  de- 
fense, et  de  donuer  conuaissauce  de  sea  dijiposUions  au  Vice-KoL"^Ji/^oiorref 
du  Prince  Euoens,  vi.  100-110, 
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CHAP,  deferred  his  answer  till  tlie  next  day.  In  virtue  of  a 
^  Ycrbal  convention,  he  entered  Troyes  tliat  night  without 
mi,  resistance,  and  the  next  morning  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
Allied  posts,  as  agreed  on.  The  unbounded  feeling  of 
confidence  vith  which  the  Emperor  was  inspired  bj  this 
briUtant  succession  of  Tictorie8»  was  dearlj  evinced  bj 
the  instractions  which  he  gaye  to  M.  de  Flahaolt,  the 
envoy  whom  he  sent  to  meet  those  of  the  Allies  — 
M.  Schouvaloft' on  the  part  of  Kusisia,  De  Ranch  on  that 
of  Prussia,  and  Langenau  on  that  of  Austria — at  Lusignj, 
to  arrange  the  tenns  on  which  an  armistice  was  to  be 
concluded.  It  was  obviously  for  the  interest  of  France 
to  continne  hostilities,  and  take  advantage  of  the  marvel- 
loos  snccession  of  victories  which  had  recently  signalised 
their  arms.  Napoleon  was  de>i]  ous,  however,  of  keeping 
up  the  shadow  of  a  DOUDtiation,  in  order  to  enal)le  him 
to  profit  immediately  by  any  successes  that  might  be 
gained.  He  sent  M.  de  Flahault,  therefore,  to  the  place 
of  conference,  but  with  instructions  which  he  was  well 
aware  would  prevent  the  negotiation  coming  to  any  pacific 
result.  They  were,  "  to  decline  any  proposal  for  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  during  the  parleying  ;  to  insist  on 
the  otl'ers  of  Frankfort  bcin£r  made  the  basis  of  any  anni- 
Stice ;  and  to  treat  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  tlie 
two  armies,  in  the  event  of  this  basis  being  acceded  to^ 
in  such  a  way  as  should  leave  France  in  possession  of 
Mayence  and  ArUtverp/*  These  terms  were  proposed 
by  Flahault  to  the  Allied  commissioners  at  Lusigny  on  the 
jrcb.  day  after  Napoleon  entered  Troyes.  The  Allied  commis- 
sioners, whose  instructions  were  to  conclude  no  armistice 
on  the  Frankfort  basis,  but  only  on  condition  of  France 
re-entering  her  ancient  limits,  refused  these  terms,  upon 
which  M.  de  Flahault,  after  a  reference  to  Napoleon, 
altered  his  proposals.  He  now  made  no  mention  of  the 
Frankfort  basis,  but  offered  a  suspension  of  arms  upon 
conditions  that  left  the  French  in  possession  of  Antwerp 
in  the  Low  Countries,  Maycuce  ou  the  Rhine,  and  Cham- 
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bci  v  in  Savoy.   The  meaning  of  this  was  suiliciently  clear,  chap. 
and  ominous  of  the  fate  of  the  conferences  whicli  were  ^ 
still  goin^r  on  at  Chatillon.    By  the  possession  of  Cham-  isii. 
bery,  and  coDsequentlj  of  the  pass  over  Mont  Cenis,  he 
secored  an  entrance  into  Italy,  and  the  communication 
with  Eugene's  forces  in  Lomhardy.   By  the  possession  of 
Mayence  he  held  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  Germany,  and 
could  at  any  time  renew  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  tliat 
coimtry;  wliiie  by  means  of  Antwerp  he  retained  the,-». 
coiamand  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  could  at  a  moment  s 
warning  reviye  his  long-cherished  projects  of  aggiression  mJiTi^  ' 
from  that  stronghold  against  this  country.^ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Allies  would  agree  ^ 
to  a  line  of  demarcation  pointing  so  clearly  as  this  did  to  Cowiter. 
future  and  indefinite  projects  of  external  conquest,  ItfKuii, 
was  accordini.dj  immediately  and  unanimously  rejected  pdwIiS* 
by  them,  and  a  counter-project  proposed,  founded  very  J**"* 
much  on  the  principle  of  vli  possidetis.    The  line  they 
proposed  was  to  ad?ance  in  the  Low  Countries  as  far  as 
Lille,  which,  of  course,  left  Antwerp  in  its  present  block- 
aded state  ;  it  consented  to  recede  a  little  in  Chamj)agiic 
and  Burgundy ;  was  to  leave  Chaumont  and  Langres  open 
for  discussion ;  but  tliey  absolutely  insisted  on  retaining 
Chambery  in  Savoy.     Thus  the  Allies,  in  their  line, 
evinced  as  clearly  as  Napoleon  on  what  object  they  were 
set^  and  left  no  solution  of  the  matters  in  dispute  possible 
but  by  the  sword.    Napoleon,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
rejected  the  Allied  line ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  after  this,  as  the  views  of  both  parties  were  clearly 
declared  and  utterly  irreconcilable,  the  negotiations,  both 
at  Lusiguy  and  Chatillon,  would  have  been  broken  up. 
They  were  continued,  however,  though  both  well  knew 
they  could  come  to  nothing,  because  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  both  parties  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a 
negotiation,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  immediate  adran- •  Thi«j, 
tage  of  any  military  success  either  might  gain,  and  which  4«7.*  ' 
both  were  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate.* 
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CHAP.      Althou-U  Napoleon  s  confidence  in  bis  star  was  entirelj 

xn.'   restored  by  the  recent  victories  which  he  had  gained, 

1814.    and  he  repeatedly  said  to  those  ar  ui  I  him  "that  he 

was  nearer  Munich  than  the  Allies  were  to  Pans,  the 

court  M  aci.^^  ^^8  TCiy  different  with  Caulaincourt,  whose  mind 

triiTce  vas  of  a  less  sanguine  temperament  than  that  of  his 
-li.H.oo.  .^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^  ChatiUon  wiUi 

the  Allied  plenipotentiaries,  who  seemed  to  be  so  united, 
was  in  better  condition  than  his  sovcreiLm  to  judge  of 
the  force  which  would  bo  l.ruuirht  again^^t  liim,  and 
the  real  influences  of  any  i  martial  successes  upon  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  contest.*  He  was  altogether  de- 
sperate at  not  receiving  ag^iin  full  powers  from  Napo- 
leon, and  wrot»  to  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
entreating  hiia  to  prevent  the  negotiations  being  broken 
off,  and  pointing  out  the  imminence  of  the  dang^ 
which  threatened  him  if  hostihties  were  not  suspended.t 

•  "  After  dinner,  on  22d  Februuiy,  Caulaincourt  began  by  observing  to  rn© 
that  tho  l^tiiperor  had  tranflferred  hia'hoadq.iartciM  to  Bar  mir  Atibe.  I  told  him 
that  i  had  heard  the  report.  He  went  on  U>  enlarge  on  the  succeaaea  of  ^'*PP" 
Icon.  He  may  have  exaggerated  the  amount,  but,  on  tbtt  whole,  wa»  tuffietontty 
wwomto.  He  M  tti«t  if  Napoleon  bad  lost  military  repuUtion,  it  must  b« 
coufossotl  that  he  had  now  refrained  it ;  that  everythiug  had  been  done  bj 
his  pei-«onal  interference,  an.l  in  con*-(  «iuence  of  his  individual  exertions.  He 
mid  that  for  hia  own  (Caulaincourt's)  part,  he  thought  ft  made  no  di^traiee 
the  BtaU  ^  ike  «mr,  but  that,  hy  aaving  tho  amoitr  propre  of  Buonaparte^  it 
gKVe  him  a  good  opportunity  of  concluding  pi  ace  with  some  degree  of  credit 
...  He  continued  to  say,  that  though  he  wu.s  ready  to  niak«  tho  taaie 
sacrifices  for  peace  as  when  he  first  came  to  CbatiUon,  we  had  done  everything 
in  <Mir  power  Iqr  the  form  of  the  projet  to  make  it  diiBeult.  He  Mid  that  he 
uu«t  he  auppoMd  to  know  hia  own  intster,  and  that  he  was  satisfied,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  ffr  pon  for  an  hour,  he  might  have  so  changed  the  form  with- 
out altering  tbe  substance  as  to  make  it  palatable  to  Buonaparte,  iuiitcad  of 
being  revolting."— Lobs  Abbrdbkn  toLoBD  Cabtlsbbaob,  C^atUlon,  jpcfrmory 
23,  1814;  CmtUrtagh  Corraipondtncf,  ix.  287,  288. 

t  "The  question  about  to  be  decided  is  important,  it  may  have  at  the 
moment  consequences  so  fatal,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  paramount  duty  to  recur 
■gain,  even  at  the  ridt  of  incurring  your  Majesty's  displeasure,  to  what  I  hnw 
already  so  frequently  iiihiBtcd  ott.  There  is  no  weakness.  Sire,  in  my  opinion  ; 
but  1  see  the  ditTM^'.  rn  wlii.  h  menace  Fnince  and  the  throne  of  your  Majei^ty, 
and  I  conjure  you  to  prevent  them.  We  roust  make  pui^rifues,  and  we  must 
do  so  immediately:  if  we  do  not  take  care,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  will 
escape  us,  as  at  Prague :  the  eirttumstanoes  of  this  moment  have  adeaMr  lesem* 
blance  to  those  which  then  occurred  than  your  Majesty  may  be  aware.  At 
Vrague,  peace^  was  not  concluded,  and  Austria  declared  against  us  because  we 
would  not  believe  that  the  time  fixed  for  the  cloaiug  of  the  Congress  would  he 
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The  great  difficulty  'with  which  Caulaincourt  liad  to  chap. 
contend  was  the  impossibility  of  extractinir  a  definite  ^* 


answer  or  specific  instructions  from  Napoleon,  who  was 
determined  to  keep  everything  open  in  diplomacy,  and 
make  his  terms  or  answers  entirely  dependent  on  his  posi- 
tion in  the  field.    Such  was,  the  agony  which  that  able 
plenipotentiary  underwent  on  this  account,  that  he  has.j^^j  ^77. 
himself  told  us  the  only  surprising  thinff  is  that  it  did  Pain,  302 :* 
not  make  htm  go  mad,  and  that  the  Emperors  power liJlf'Hwd.' 
of  evading  the  most  precise  demand  for  instnictious  wasaij,^^' 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his  mind/* 

But  the  truth  is,  that  on  this  occasion  Napoleon  was» 
unknown  to  himself,  nearer  the  truth  than  his  diplomatist ;  exJSu 
and  his  words  were  literally  true,  that  he  was  nearer  Munich  AiHod 
than  they  were  to  Paris.  This  arose  neither  from  his' 
military  strength,  nor  their  military  weakness,  but  solely 
from  their  divisions.  'Jlie  Austrian  statesmen,  who  all 
along  had  been  reluctant  to  push  matters  to  extremities 
with  the  son-in-law  of  their  Emperor,  and  who  in  secret 
were  not  a  little  jealous  and  apprehensiye  of  the  rising 
power  and  grandeur  of  Rusria*  were  seized  with  the 

tjfORnnlj  wfoteed.  Bere  lh«  ncfatbiftimui  are  on  tiie  ipcini  of  being  biokai 
off  bocwiw  «•  eannot  believe  that  a  question  of  each  immense  importanoo 

may  f^-penf^  on  the  nnswo"-  wo  tnny  make  before  n  ccrtiin  day.  The  raoro  I 
Consider  wlmt  has  passed,  the  luoro  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  not  go  into 
Ao  emfre  jyrojett  demaiided,  bub  insisfe  upon  modifications  on  the  basis  of 
IVankfbrt,  all  in  oloaed.  I  Tentara  to  aay  thia  baeanio  I  feel  that  neither  tba 
glory  of  your  Majesty  nor  the  {)ower  of  France  depends  on  the  poascssion  of 
Antwerp,  or  on  auy  other  of  our  new  frontiers." — CaqLAIHOODAT  to  NArouOtf, 
March  6,  1814  ;  pAih,  301,  802 ;  Pieces  Jutt, 

*  "  FOndaoi  eca  n<goeiationa  (b  <%AtiUon)  ja  no  oonftrfa  paa  oommeni  Jo  no 
anii  paa  devenu  fott.  Le  tempa  dea  illtiaiona  itait  pass^  L*actualit^  ^tait 
d^omntc  :  et  Ji  mes  lettrcs  je  ne  recevais  qtie  (^os  ri^ponsee  ivasives,  alors 
qu*il  eiXt  t'allut  traiter  A  tout  prix.  L'avenir  uuus  rc;itait :  k  (M'teent  U  ne  nous 
taato  qu'an  tombeau.  Maa  leltraa  n^ftaient  qu'une  pAlo  oopio  da  ce  que  je 
diaaia  A  rEnpeiour  dana  noa  antratiena  particoUon.  J'inaiataia  poor  qu'il  mo 
donn&i  son  ultimatum  sincere,  nfin  que  je  fuFMC  en  manure  de  tertniner  invari- 
ablenient  avec  Ic.s  pleoipotentiaircs  Allit'f  qui  avaieut  re(,u  certainement  He's 
iustructious  poaitives.  II  me  faut  etre  vrai,  car  ceci  est  devenu  de  I'Litttoire  : 
tBmptrew  ne  rtpondaU  jamai*  «at4ff<niqttemeiU  A  eette  dmimde.  l\  Audait 
avco  une  merreilleuse  adresso,  de  livrar  lo  aecret  do  ea  pens^  intime  ;  cctte 
mnnif  re  est  un  des  traits  ttaiUauta  do  aon  genro  d'oaprit"— tSovaoitrf  dt  Cau- 
LAUNcouRT,  i.  302,  329,  330. 
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CEAP.  atmost  apprehenBion  at  tbe  recent  disasters,  espedallj 


xn. 


those  wliich  had  beflillcu  the  Grand  Array,  and  loudly 
1814.  connpelled  a  retreat,  and  immediate  acceptance  of  tlie 
French  terms,  as  tlic  only  way  of  extricatinL'  their  army 
out  of  its  present  perilous  situation.  Fame  and  rumour 
had,  as  osoal  with  the  turn  of  fortune,  immensely  aug- 
mented the  enemy's  resonroes :  they  were  ignorant  that 
he  had  fought  all  his  battles  with  the  same  troops  ;  they 
believed  that,  instead  of  60,000,  he  had  120,000  men 
under  his  orders,  ready  to  deal  out  destruction  alternately 
to  the  Army  of  Silesia  and  tlie  Grand  Army,  whielj,  in 
fact»  by  fatigue,  sickness,  detachments,  and  the  sword,  had 
lost  a  third  of  its  strength  since  it  entered  France.  The 
old  prestige  of  Napoleon,  which  had  been  all  but  lost  by 
the  disasters  of  the  Russian  and  German  campaigns,  re- 
turned iu  full  force  ;  he  was  on  the  way  to  become  invin- 
cible, because  he  was  thought  to  be  so.  Prince  Metteruich, 
nearly  alone  in  the  Austnan  Cabinet,  combated  these  de- 
sponding Yiew8,;ind  earnestly  joined  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  urging  the  necessity  of 
close  union  and  Tigorous  prosecution  of  the  war*  The 
latter  was  so  impressed  with  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
i9i*"h^  crisis,  that  he  wrote  and  laid  before  the  Allied  sovereigns 
liind^yi  ^^^^  memoir  on  the  state  of  a  Hairs,  which  deserves  to 
m  *  be  studied  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contemporary 
monuments  of  the  age.^  * 

•  **  Victory  haTiog  broxight  u»  to  Frankfort,  the  Alli<w  oQeretl  to  France 
condiiioiiB  of  peace  wbiob  were  then  ooosidered  proportionate  to  the  successes 
wbicih  hod  been  gained :  at  tbat  period  theee  advaategee  might  bave  been 

cnllod  tho  r.V.ject  of  the  war.  T  .^tmn;;!}'  opposed  tbe  proposal  to  negotiate  iften, 
not  iH  causL-  I  (lid  not  d^ire  peace,  but  because  T  thought  that  time  wonld 
offer  us  more  favourable  opportunities,  when  wo  had  proved  to  tho  enemy  our 
Miperiority  ovw  bim.  AU  are  now  eonvineed  of  tbe  justioe of  my  argument,  for 
to  it  wo  are  indebted  for  tho  incalculable  difference  betw«eii  the  terms  offered 
at  Fmnkfort  and  Chatillon;  that  i-*,  the  rr.^(,,rathm  ly  Fmnre  nf  t>  yrif.<n,^, 
without  which  Qtrmany  and  Itnhi  u<ntldf*t  hni  on  (htjir«t  o^cnsire  morement. 

"The  deetruoljon  of  the  enemy  s  jwUtiral  power  does  not  oonstitute  the 
grand  aim  of  tbe  elforta  whidi  it  remains  for  ua  to  make ;  but  it  maj  beoome 
po  ff  the  fortune  of  wnr.  the  examjile  of  Purn,  and  t!io  evident  inclination  of 
the  mhabitantu  of  the  provinces  of  Franc  e,  filinll  ^wo  tho  Allies  the  opportunity 
of  proclaiming  it.    I  do  not  sbaro  the  opinion  of  tbe  Allies  un  tbe  greater  or 
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But  by  a  siogular  coincideiice,  at  the  xerj  time  when  osav. 

the  affairs  of  the  Alliance  were  in  such  peril  from  the 


divergence  of  the  views  of  the  great  powers  as  to  the  I8I4. 
prosecution  of  tlie  war,  and  wlien  nothing  but  a  cordial  sepJSe 
understanding  between  (ireat  Britain  and  E.ufi6ia  could  {^^^^^ 
be  relied  on  to  keep  it  together,  a  separate  coolness  from  ^'^^ 
other  causes  had  got  between  these  powers^  which  threat- 
ened to  preyent  it.    The  first  of  these  arose  from  a 
pecuniary  demand  advanced  by  Russia  at  this  time,  whicli 
Lord  Castlcreagh  was  not  inclined  to  admit.  England, 
as  the  grand  paymaster,  experienced  now  the  usual  fate 
of  those  who  have  been  over-liberal  in  their  advances  ; 
her  resources  were  thought  to  be  inexhaiiBtible»  and  that 
she  was  the  fit  object  of  spoliation  to  every  applicant 
Among  the  rest,  the  British  Goyemment  were  at  this 
critical  time  anxiously  pressed  Lu  undertake  a  joint  re- 
sponsibility with  Russia  of  a  debt  of  80,U()0,00()  llorius 
(£6,400,000),  which  Uu  hitter  power  owed  to  Holland. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Russians  it  was  quite  under- 

Um  <ksi«e  of  imporftuiM  ftttediad  hj  them  fco  the  deArtmemmt  «f  Napoiem, 

if  that  measure  can  be  juiitified  on  the  grounds  of  wi8<l'>in.    On  the  contrary, 
I  should  cousiiier  that  event  lis  tho  completion  of  the  dehvcrancc  of  Europe — 
OS  tho  brightest  example  of  justice  and  morality  it  iit  possible  to  afl'ord  to  the 
ivorld,  and  m  the  happiest  event  for  Fnmee  hendf,  whoae  internal  eondition 
muat  alwaTS  have  an  influence  on  the  tranquillity  of  her  neighbonni  Nobody 
is  moro  conrinced  than  I  am  of  tho  inconstancy  of  fortune  in  war  ;  ypt  T  do 
not  reckon  a  parti  d  f^iilure,  or  even  the  loss  of  a  battle,  as  a  misfortune  which 
ahoald  in  one  day  deprive  ua  of  the  frcdt  of  our  ▼ictotiea.  I  am  conTiaoad  that 
the  akill  of  our  generals,  the  valour  of  our  troops,  our  superiority  in  cavalry, 
the  reinforcements  which  are  following  us,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
will  never  suffer  us  to  f.ill  so  low  aa  some  seem  t^)  apjirehend.    I  am  by  no 
means  averse  to  continuing  the  negotiations  at  Chatiliou,  or  giving  to  Caulain- 
ooort  the  explaaetMm  he  deairea  legaidiog  the  future  dcatiBy  of  Europe,  pro> 
Tided  France  retuma  to  her  old  frontiers.   As  to  the  armiatioe  whieh  la  r»* 
quested  in  the  letter  t^  Prince  Mettcrnich,  I  conceive  this  proceeding  of  the 
French  plenipotentiary  to  be  contrary  to  the  existing  osogea  of  n^tiatioo, 
and  the  proposal  to  bo  advaatageooa  oidy  to  tho  enemy.   1  tm  aa  mnch  oon> 
vinced  as  ever  that  all  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  a  successful  issue,  if  the 
AUi^  keep  to  the  views  anil  obligations  by  which  they  have  hithtTto  been 
guidprl  with  n'fer'^nce  t«>  ttio  grand  object,  (lie  (l(.'<(rucfion  cf  the  f7t<.m)f's  armies. 
With  a  good,  uuderbtaudiug  among  ourselves,  their  success  will  be  complete, 
and  diedka  will  eaaily  be  bome^  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  baa  arrived  for 
oa  to  atop  short;  and  I  trust  that,  as  in  funner  conjunctures,  new  events  will 
show  us  when  that  time  has  arrived." — Maiwir  to  the  A/llnl  Sirerrif/rts  htj  the 
Emjpen>r  AUxamio'f^tb.  l&t  l^l^i  DAMiLKfSKY,  Uuerre  (U  1814,  pp.  88  89. 
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CHAP,  stood  that  ^'guamnteeing'*  this  debt  vaS|  in  other  voids, 
™*    becomiug  bound  to  pay  it;  and  to  this  the  British  Cabinet^ 

ww«  adverting  to  the  enormous  advances  already  made  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  war,  \vas  by  no  means  inclmcd  to  agree. 
It  required  no  small  address,  however,  to  elude  this  de- 
mand, which  had  been  made  by  Russia  from  the  begimuDg 
of  the  war»  and  vas  now  Inronght  forward  bj  the  Czar  as  a 
condition  of  his  acquiescing  in  the  arrangements  proposed 
bj  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  pacification, 
oil  matters  in  which  the  interests  of  Great  iiiitain  were 
more  imiindiatelj  concerned.  Count  Razumotlskj,  the 
Russian  minister  and  plenipotentiary,  with  reason  relying 
on  the  Tast  sacrifices  made  by  Russia  during  the  war,  and 
the  commanding  position  she  now  occapied  in  it^  pressed 
this  point  upon  Lord  Castlereagh  with  some  indications 
of  temper  at.its  having  been  so  long  refused.  The  latter 
adjourned  the  ditliculty  by  saying  he  must  refer  it  to  liis 
Government,  without  giving  the  Russian  minister  any 
reason  to  conclude  it  would  be  conceded,  and  this  was  done 
with  so  much  grace  and  courtesy,  that,  like  Marlborough, 
he  gained  more  bj  the  refusal  than  any  other  man  would 
hare  done  hj  the  concession  of  the  object  sought  * 

The  other  subject  of  diflerence  between  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  Lord  Ca^tlereagli  was  mucli  more  serious, 
for  it  went  to  the  main  object  of  the  war.  It  lias  been 
already  shown  that  the  Emperor  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  and  passionately  de- 

*  "  Hardeuberg  agrees  to  sign  my  circular  note  to  the  Allied  sovereigns ; 
Auabriii  is  quite  unqualified  in  hier  stipulation;  Prua^  not  I«a  ao  in  anbatmee ; 

the  accompanying  note  from  Count  NesBrlrode  mil  explain  a  little  of  tfir  tt  mptr 
of  /in.*i<ia.  I  have  sceu  Count  Razunioflsky  ;  the  object  is  to  pet  Great  Britain 
aud  llollautl  to  take  upon  tbem  jointly  a  debt  of  80,000^000  tlorins  which 
lUiBiia  owaa  in  Holland.  Thia  demand  ma  preaaed  upon  ua  early  in  tbe  mt, 
and  refused.  /  gave  the  Bimian  minitter  no  tort  qf  meoiuragtmtnt,  and  have 
no  notion  that  our  Parliament  would  listcii  to  ^uch  nn  arrangement.  And  why 
pajf  Russia  rather  than  Austria  and  Prussia  ?  It  comes  as  a  condition  with  the 
worae  grace,  after  our  xeceot  gmtuitmia  conoeaaioa  to  Denmark,  to  fulfil  a 
BuMian  engagement.  I  regret  however,  thai  any  oatenaibia  ata^  dundd  have 
been  taken  to  prejudice  the  que.stion  of  ultimate  possession."— T.ord  Castle- 
BRAOH  to  Lonn  (  t.AXOARir,  ChatUhnf  Ftbrmrg  20,  1814;  CaUknagk  Vor- 
re»pondcnce,  ix.  '^oi. 
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sirons  of  entering  Paris  as  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  his  chap. 

Guards  ;  and  in  this  desire,  if  peace  could  not  otlicrwise 


be  won,  all  the  Allies  concurred.    But  they  were  hj  no  18M« 
means  equally  unanimous  as  to  what  was  to  folloio  this  i^pnuiVnt 
conquest,  and  what  dynasty  was  to  succeed  that  of  tho^]jjj^^" 
dethroned  Emperor.    Austria  looked  natnrallj  to  a^^^^^^^^ 
regencj  of  which  Marie  -  Louise  was  to  be  the  head,  l!^w/s!d!? 
and  which  might  presen*e  the  throne  for  the  grand^sou  of  in  favour  of 
the  Emperor  Francis.    Alexander  was  still  possessed  with 
his  straugo  idea  of  j)utting  Bcrnadotte  on  the  throne  of 
France ;  and  he  persisted  in  this  design  even  after,  by  liis 
imprudent  revelation  of  it  at  Abo  to  the  Crown  Prince,  he 
had  caused  him  to  be  so  backward  in  the  war  as  had  more 
than  once  brought  the  fortunes  of  the  Coalition  to  the  rerj 
brink  of  ruin.    Perfectly  aware  of  the  division  which  this 
question,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  avoidcMl,  would  cause, 
Lord  Castlereagh  s  main  endeavour  had  been  to  adjourn 
it  in  the  mean  time,  and  prevent  it  from  interfering  with 
the  main  object  of  the  war — that  of  reducing  and  coercing 
the  militaiy  power  of  France,  into  whose  hands  soever  it 
should  ultimately  fall.    Tt  required  great  prudence  and 
address  to  prevent  the  division  on  this  subject  splitting 
asunder  the  Alliance,  for  each  of  the  great  powers  was 
naturally  desirous  of  putting  a  protege  of  their  own  on  the 
throne  of  Napoleon.  Judge,  then,  of  the  consternation  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  when  he  discoyered,  from  a  confidential 
communication  from  the  Russian  minister,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  had  had  a  secret  interriew  with  Prince  Lieven, 
the  Russian  ambassador  in  London,  at  which  his  Royal i  l©^  ca»- 
Highncss  had  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Congress  was  sitting  at  C bat i Hon, 
on  the  impossibilty  of  making  any  peace  which  could  be  ^^^^^j^J 
durable  with  Napoleon,  and  the  expediency  of  putting  i^'m'* 
the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France  I  ^  * 

*   La  Prino*  Rlgtui  me  St  natidar  dtt  me  rendM  «bM  ltd  hwr  [36  Jumw]. 

...  II  me  dit  que  TEnrope  entiire,  et  r  Angleterre  en  particulicr,  reconnais- 
nit  duos  rErapeMor  U  liMitttor  de  tons,  1«  chef  d«  oetto  coaUtion  atigiute 
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OHAF.  Serioiis  as  were  these  catiBes  of  discord  and  embar- 
^    rassment  in  the  Allied  counsels  at  this  the  most  critical 


1814.  period  of  the  war,  thej  yet  yielded  in  importance  to  the 
i^p^jng  animosity  which,  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  they  liad 
i7'*t^'°°  "^  uiuler'Toiic,  liad  frrowii  up  bf  t  wecn  the  Prussian  and  Rus- 
Mid  Pni«-  sian  generals  on  one  side,  and  the  Austrian  on  the  other. 

•lao  officers  ^  • 

n^nun^t  the  This  had  now  risen  to  such  a  pitdi  in  consequence  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Grand  Armj  and  evacaation  of  Troyea* 

qu'ii  guldait  encore,  apr^  I'avou*  ddUvr^  pour  accomplir  le  but  glorieux 
d«  hk  lib«rU  d»  rSwopo  «t  da  k  wanM  d«  tons  les  Etetsi .  .  .  qtu  cT^lidi 
I'iiMttiit  d'umirer  poor  des  n^Ies  le  bonheur  de  TEurope ;  qn*une  paix,  qual- 

qu'nrantngcusc  qu'ello  pftt  Hrr,  f-f'fr  nrrr  Xap  J''(j)i,  n'saaurerait  jamais  qu'une 
trcve  plus  ou  moins  longtic  h  i'huujanito ;  q\ic  I  histoire  de  toute  sa  vie  prd- 
sentait  une  sdhe  du  mauvaiso  foi,  d'atrociU,  at  d'ambition ;  et  que  le  saog  de 
toute  TBofope  n'atifiiit  conM  que  pour  un  repoe  trte  probMmatique  eU  devott 
repwer  sur  les  traitds  (K>neltts  avec  le  perturbateur  ^ternel  de  ce  repoe  ;  que 
son  o]>inion  Mali  qu'aucune  paix  ne  pouvait  etre  conclue  avec  Napoldon,  et 
que  BUT  CO  priucipe  (que  I'expdrieace  de  touies  les  nations  avait  consacr^  et 
que  le  oomr  et  lee  lutniiree  de  rEmpereor  deveit  reoomuiitre  mad)  U  entjeit 
qu'une  declaration  faite  h  la  nation  Fnuiceise,  qui  s^parAt  aes  int€r6ts  de  eeu 
de  son  tyran,  devait  mener  plu.-i  dii-ectement  au  but  goni'nil  rie  la  paix.  .  ,  . 

"  he  Prince  R^ent  trouve  de  I'interdt  et  de  la  loyaut<^  dc  tuu^  le&  souver- 
aina  do  laiascr  une  nation  respectable  libre  de  disposer  d'elle ;  mais  il  penae 
qu*U  ne  eenit  point  inutile  de  mppellor  ens  Fnmfus  rexktenoe  de  leur  dyn- 
astie  l<^time ;  qu'en  son  particulier  i7  Tie  pourrait  que  prendre  un  vif  iniirit 
anx  Bourhovf  ;  et  qti'il  dtait  persuadd  que  rint<<r6t  politique  do  TKmpereur  et 
sa  conviction  intime  le  disposaient  ^galemcnt  en  leui-  favour ;  tnaia  que  dana 
tooa  lea  oaa  oet  inttfrdt  devidt  6tra  aubordoiuifc  an  ▼«Eni  de  la  nation.  Qnani 
k  rncccssion  de.s  Allit^.'^  pour  une  (Iccliuatum  pareille,  le  Prince  ne  revoquait 
point  ea  doute  les  priucii>es  (hi  Roi  dc  Pni5«,«e :  I'Autriche  Rorait  |H'ut-Otro  plus 
difficile  ^  convaincre ;  mais  il  s'en  rapportait  lii-dessus  &  rEm^tereur,  auquel 
11  ooutait  81  peu  d'enirainer  par  la  confiance  qu'inspirent  sa  sagesae  et  M 
lojaut^  •  •  • 

"  Je  me  rendis  ce  matin  chez  Milord  Liverpool.  .  .  .  Jo  Ic  trouvai  en  cfft't 
parfaitement  instruit  de  Touverture  que  lo  Prince  liogcnt  m'ftrait  faitc.  IX 
me  dit  k  ce  sujet  que  mi  opinion  ne  immtil  jioiM  difftrtr  de  cclk  du  I'rince  ; 
qu'il  reoonnainait  parftitement  futilitft  de  1*  maaure  projett^ ;  mala  qu'U  ae 
ae  dissimulait  point  lea  difficult^  qui  pouvaienten  entraver  I'exi^cution ;  qu'eu 
premier  lieu,  le  Gouvcmemonf  Britannique  ne  pouvait  point  contracter 
robligation  de  reconnaitre  et  nouteuir  publiquement  la  d<Sclaratiou  des  Aliiea, 
puiaque  ropinioD,  ^lant  un  pouvoir  ai  de.^potique  en  Angleterre,  il  fikudnit 
que  dea  chances  heureuaes  juatifiaaaent  un  pareil  aote,  pour  dooner  au  M&natira 
le  ponvoir  de  le  soutenir  -qtte  toutddpendrait  done  den  circonBtances  ;  quVllcs 
devaieut  ndcesaairement  autisi  ddterniincr  los  d<5marrlr  -  dca  Allies:  uaai.s  qm 
si  la  prudence  les  emp6cbait  de  iaire  uue  declaratiou  aubsi  ofiicielle,  il  ne 
voyait  point  que  rien  put  al'oppoaer  k  ce  qu'ila  fiaient  dreuler  en  Franee  dca 
publications  partielles  tondantes  h  instmiro  la  nation  dea  projets  dos  Allids,  k 
lui  faire  comprondre  qu'ils  veulent  la  paix,  qu'ib  la  feront  wCmr  afee  Sapoleon, 
ai  le  vocu  de  la  nation  conserve  &  cet  boiume  le  Gouveroement  de  la  France; 
maiaqueAlli^aaTantapprialkkurddpenaikaen^fiardaa  txuit^  eonehwavia 
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that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  them  any  longer  to  chap. 
act  together  as  a  united  force.    The  Hussian  aiul  Pnis-  ™ 
sian  generals  even  at  headcjuartcrs  openly  accused  the  wi** 
Austrian  Government  of  treacherj  to  the  common  cause, 
their  generals  of  incapacity  and  pusillanimity.  Where," 
it  -was  aakedy  "  is  this  retreat  to  end  1   Are  we  to 
abandon  all  our  conquests  and  recross  the  Rhine  merely 
because  a  few  detached  corps  have  been  maltreated  f 
Blucher  became  perfectly  furious  ^vhen  he  heard  of  the 
retreat  of  Schwartzeuberg  from  Troyes  ;  he  forthwitli 
wrote  on  a  torn  sheet  of  paper  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  declaring  bis  readiness  to  march  direct  on 
Paris  and  compel  Napoleon  to  gire  up  the  pursuit  of  the 
Grand  Army  to  defend  his  capital   He  added  these  im* 
portant  observations  :  **  The  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army 
will  cause  the  whole  French  nation  to  take  up  arms,  and 
tho.Hc  of  tlieiii  who  liave  dechired  for  the  frood  cause  will 
suifer.    Our  victorious  armies  will  lose  heart.    We  shall 
be  obliged  to  retreat  into  a  country  utterly  exhausted, 
where  we  can  expect  no  supplies^  and  where  the  inhabit- 
ants,  being  forced  to  giro  up  their  last  morsel,  will  be 
reduced  to  despair.    The  Emperor  of  the  French  will 
recover  from  the  consternation  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown,  and  will,  as  before,  regain  the  coniideuce  of  the 
nation.    Most  heartily  do  1  thank  your  Majesty  for  the 
permission  you  have  given  me  to  resume  the  offensiTe ;  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  do  so  with  the  best  hopes  of 
if  your  Majesty  will  give  positive  orders  to  Generals  Win-  Feb!'?!*" 
zingerode  and  Bulow  to  place  themselves  under  my  com-  io4,  mT' 
maud.^    Joined  to  them,  I  shall  march  on  Paris,  fearing 

lui,  ils  exigoraient  naturellcmotit  dea  garanties  et  dea  Buret^s,  qui  lea  mis-'cnt 
en  mesnre  <le  nc  le  phis  craiudre.  ot  que  par  la  moine  une  telle  paix  serait  plus 
difficile  d'ubteiiir  ;  que  hi  la  nation,  laiiae  de&  lualheura  que  la  domiaation  do 
]!rapol6oti  a  ftitirte  mr  elto,  «e  d^denit  A  u'f  toortwire,  «t  se  choint  tel  autre 
chef,  lew  Alli^  nefetniant  toutet  tos  {aoilitds  It  oondure  la  paix,  et  la  feraicnt 
plus  avantag«Mi-;e  pour  la  France,  &  raitton  de  ce  qn'iU  n'auraient  pins  h  ae 
d^er  de  rambitiou  do.  Napol^a ;  et  enfin  que  ei  lea  Fnin9ais  rappcUaient 
Irani  ancient  ICaltres,  il  y  avait  sur^le-cbamp  cemation  d'hostiUtdi  «t  pais  im- 
nWiate  "— 5«rrf<  Dofpatch  /rom  COUWI  LiFvi  n  to  Counr  KtBSXUIOX^I^ /on- 
Mfy  26,       i  CatUmagk  OMretpendence,  iz.  26d-271. 
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CBAP.  neither  Napoleon  nor  his  marshals,  if  thej  should  cone 
forth  to  meet  me." 


18U.        Matters  liud  now  come  to  sucli  a  pass  at  the  Allied 
Council     headquarters  that  the  Coalition  was  on  the  verge  of  d'mo- 
lution,  and  Napoleon  on  the  point  of  being  again  invested 
Feb.  25.     ^jth  supreme  dominion  in  Europe.   But  in  this  crisis  the 
pecnliar  character  of  Lord  Castlereagh  appeared  with  the 
brightest  lustre,  and  bj  its  ascendancy  in  the  Allied  coun- 
sels determined  the  fate  of  Europe.  Calm  in  appearance, 
but  decided  in  thought,  uniting  the  highest  graces  of 
demeanour  to  the  greatest  wisdom  in  conduct,  he  won  the 
assent  of  the  sovereigns  who  sat  at  the  council-board 
by  the  charm  of  his  manner,  while  he  commanded  the 
confidence  of  their  followers  by  the  resolution  with  which 
he  took  the  lead,  and  the  decision  of  the  course  which 
he  recommended.    To  Mettemieh  in  particular  he  repre- 
sented in  the  stronirest  manner  that  he  should  unite  with 
him  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  sni^porting  vigorous 
measures,  for  that  any  hesitation  now  would  not  only 
occasion  the  immediate  loss  of  all  their  conquests,  but 
would  at  once  lead  to  the  re-estabhshment  of  the  tyrann  j 
of  France  oyer  the  whole  of  continental  Europe.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  gravity  of  affairs,  a  council  of  war  was 
held  at  Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  25th  Fcbniary,  in  the 
house  of  General  Knesebek,  wlio,  from  illness,  could  not 
1  Hard.  xii.  leave  his  room.    There  were  present,  besides  the  three 
409^"'  sovereigns,  Prince  Volkonsky,  Baron  Diebitch,  Count 
£f.'ix^&;  Nessebode,  Prince  Schwartzenbei^,  Prince  Mettemieh, 
^.i^r^'  Count  Radetzky,  Prince  Hardenberg.  and  Lord  Castle- 
^  Fib''  reagh.    The  proceedings  which  occurred  are  well  worthy 
26,1814.    of  attention  ;  the  destinies  of  the  world  hung  upon  the 
decision  of  that  council.* 

Alexander  opened  the  discussion  by  deprecating  anj 
1  r  c«;aij,gs  further  retreat^  and  strongly  ui^ng  that  Blucher's  army, 
which  had  been  raised  up  again  by  reinforcements,  chiefly 
of  Germans  from  the  rear,  to  48,000  men,  should  be 
joined,  agreeably  to  his  wish,  by  the  corps  of  Winziu- 
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gerode  and  Bulow,  drawn  from  that  of  Beniadotte,  which  chap. 
would  raise  it  to  nearly  100,000  combatants^  and  that  it  ^ 
should  immediately  more  on  Paris.    But  here  a  difficulty,  i^i^ 

apparently  insurmountable,  presented  itself.  It  was  im- 
possible fur  Hlucher  to  bejrin  active  operations  unkai  he 
were  reinforced  by  these  two  corps,  as  he  was  sure  to  liave 
Napoleon,  with  60»000  men,  immediately  on  his  hands, 
for  whom  bis  present  annj  was  no  sufficient  match ;  bat 
these  corps  were  part  of  Beraadotte's  army,  which  was 
still  far  in  the  rear,*  and  he  was  Yerj  discontented  at  the 
want  of  attention  exhibited  to  him  by  the  Allied  generals, 
and  beyond  measure  desirous  to  avoid  pcrsoiially.  or 
bj  his  army,  my  siiare  iu  the  subjugation  of  Frauccf 

*  On  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  which  hi-  iT\>\  not  do  till  12tli  February, 
BeruaUotte  ifiiued  iho  fullowiug  proclumntiou  to  the  French  people,  [larto  of 
wbidk  revwl  hb  Mcrel  ritmn  for  th«  conoiU»tioii  of  that  people,  whom  he 
hoped  one  day  to  govern  :  — "  Fi-anvais  !  j'ai  pris  kw  annes  par  ordre  dc  mon 
r.<!  pfnir  flt'fondre  Ics  droit-  ilu  pcuple  Sn<'doi-i.  Aprils  avoir  v*'ti;^>^  1»s  affr-mta 
qu'il  avait  re^u  et  coiicouru  a  la  deliremnce  de  rAllemagne,  j'ai  panit^  le  Khiii. 
BoTOjAUt  les  bords  de  ce  fleuve  oil  j'ai  Hi  souvcut  et  si  heurcusement  com- 
twtta  poor  Toiu^  fiproan  le  besoin  de  voiia  foira  eonneitro  me  pene^  Votre 
Goavememeut  a  coiiKtammeiit  esaajd  dc  tout  avilir,  pour  avoir  lo  droit  de 
touii  m<^pris*»?« ;  il  est  tem»  quo  lo  5;5'stf'ine  change.  Tons  les  homrucs  «5clnir<5a 
tormaient  des  vxus  pour  la  conservation  dc  la  France ;  ils  dckireut  eeuleueut 
qu'eUe  ne  eeit  plue  le  fUm  de  le  terre.  Lea  touTemins  ne  mat  paa  cottlMe 
pcmr  faire  la  guerre  aux  nations,  mais  pour  fon  '  rvotrt'  (louvernenient  ii  recon- 
n.titro  rindrpcndimcf  Ktiit.>i  ;  fJfi  s  /rc/  *  i  ttlfutinn.n,  et  je  mi*  ct)tpr>'*.'(  dc 
r  i}nr<ti>t  dt  leur  nimtritt.  Fils  adoptit  de  Charles  XIII.,  placd  par  IVIoc- 
iiou  d'uu  |)euple  Ubre  sur  les  marches  du  tronc  des  grands  Qustaves,  je  no  puis 
deeonneie  avoir  d'antre  ambition  que  celle  de  traveiller  la  prosperity  de  la 
pretqalle  Scandin  i\  e.  Puis-jeen  rempli.-want  ce  devoir  eacrt^  euvcrs  ma  nou- 
velle  patrie,  coutribuer  tn  mime  tenu  an  f/onltcur  de  ma  aiickm  annpatrio(r». 
— Doau^  k  mou  quartiergdudral  de  Cologne  le  12  Fevricr  IblL — Cuables 
Jkah." 

f'l  beg  you,  on  eveiy  aeoonnt,  to  make  Lord  Castlereagb  Rensiblc  hou-  neceii* 
sary  it  is  to  have  some  munnrjnm  nt  of  i\u:  rrim-i'  Royal,  et<|>eci.xlly  in  what 
appears  to  touch  himself.  He  imagines— aud  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  the  con- 
trary, for  1  sometimes  believe  the  same  thing— that  the  ezcluaion  of  Sweden 
from  the  preliminary  eonfersncea  (at  CbatiUon]  baa  been  done  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  degrading  him  in  the  rye-*  ff  Sweden,  and  perhaps  of  France ;  at  any 
rato.  of  humiliating  liiin,  and  of  wiMki  iiing  the  opinion  trhich  may  cxiHt  in  the 
world  of  hia  influence  in  the  couuoU  of  the  Allies.  .  .  Some  explanation 
on  this  head  may  do  away  mueb  of  the  feeling,  which  is.  however,  deep^  and 
may  become  bitter.  ...  If  it  is  intended  to  follow  up  those  preliminaiy  con- 
ferences by  ■^'♦ivc  nppotiations  for  peace,  and  th:it  j>.  ;u »;  is  to  be  mnd»'  for 
Sweden  without  her  having  any  part  in  it,  and  by  the  negotiations  of  the  lour 
principal  poweis,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  not  be  consented  to,  Mtd 
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CHAP.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  throughout  aware  of  the  import* 
^    anoe  of  streogtheimig  Blacher  hj  Wmzmgeiode  and  Ba* 
loVs  corps,  yet  was  so  apprehensiye  of  irritating  Bema- 

dottc  still  more,  tliat  he  declared  it  impossible  to  detacli 
these  corps  troiii  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince.  As  this 
x^SrSi,  would  be  fatal  to  any  active  operation  on  the  part  of 
Rit^n  to^  ^®  Prussian  general,  the  majority  of  the  council  reoom- 
st^^t!*  ii^si^ded  a  retreat  for  the  Grand  Army.  The  fortunes  of 
i&^cLt.  ^  thread:  were  this  resolution  persevered 

Cor. 'l  72.  in,  the  French  armies  in  three  months  would  be  at  Vienna 
and  Berlin.* 

Then  it  was  that  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  ;  and  what  fol- 
LordCMtis.  lowed  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  French  historian 
dlSldc-  of  this  memorable  scene  :  "The  bad  humour  of  the  new 
Allies  to  Swede»  who  would  willingly  hare  become  again  a  French- 
dier  flo  man  to  reign  over  France,  had  lately  become  Tisible  on 
SLttc™^  every  occasion  when  he  met  with  the  least  contradiction. 
SS''2A.  object  indeed  of  fear ;  but  nevertheless 

any  disturbance  in  the  Coalition,  M'beu  its  forces  were 
enureiy  occupied  with  Napoleon  in^ont^  might  draw  after 
it  grave  consequences^  and  thev  were  seriously  appro* 
hended  if  Bemadotte  were  deprived  of  the  most  consider- 
able part  of  his  army.  Alexander,  like  the  rest,  was  re> 
strained  by  this  apprehension,  and  declared  the  thing 
impossible.  Then  Lord  Castlcreagli  suddenly  rose,  and, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  providence  irl/irh  disposed  of  all, 
asked  the  military  oihcers  present  if  thoy  I'eally  regarded 
the  junction  of  the  corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  as 

that  some  deBpcrate  resolution  will  be  taken,  for  which  we  shall  all  l)e  s«irrr. 
because  we  abadl  bti  in  the  wrong  aad  the  Ci  owt}  Pi  Iik.  >.-  iu  tlie  ri^bt.  iie  de- 
dttrea  that  he  wUl  bold  Gu«4aloupe  «v«n  u^aiubt  Euglaud  by  the  furm  of  the 
treaty.   .  .  .  He  entered  wiUi  apptobfttioii  into  Lord  Gutlerngh's  view  of 

oxtlutliiig  eveiT  intermediate  government  betweeo  the  Rourbons  or  Buoaa- 
parte,  though  he  profti«Med  hia  doubts  that  this  wnuM  im  vitubly  be  the  Ciiso  if 
something  were  not  dotcrmiued  speedily  one  way  ur  other;  for  he  says  that 
Sovlt,  and  nnay  other  of  the  militeiy  chiefs,  are  beginning  to  entertain  tbinr 
own  viowB,  and  that  there  is  talk  among  thum  of  dividing  FrtOM  by  a  aort 
of  federative  Bystem  among  different  chiefs," — Edwahd  TnoTiNTON.  KfsQ,  to 
Sir  (JuA-Bua  Stewaux,  Fttyrnary  19,  ISUj  Cmlenatjk  CorregjtH/ndence,  ii. 
377-27». 
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necessary.  They  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  okap. 
at  once  declared  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  re-  ^ 
sponsihiKty  of  the  proceeding,  and  that  he  would  remove  wi4, 

;tU  difficulties  M'ith  the  Prince  Rojal  of  Sweden.  Upon 
tiiis  all  objections  were  hushed,  and  it  w  a^  decided  that 
Blucher  should  be  reinforced  by  the  entire  corps  of  Win- 
zingerode  and  Bulow,  and  then  move  forward  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Maine,  in  the  way  which  he  might  deem 
moat  conformable  to  the  general  interests."^   So  OTer-^Thiai, 
joyed  was  Alexander  at  this  solution  of  his  diflBcultics,  ns! 
that  he  forthwith  wrote  a  note  in  pencil  in  the  council- 
room,  ordering  these  generals  to  |)lace  tlieuisclvcs  under 
Bluchers  orders,  and  gave  it  to  his  envoy,  who  instantly 
returned  in  the  highest  spirits  to  this  ardent  general.  It 
is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that  to  the  effects  of  this 
resolution,  and  the  moral  courage  of  the  minister  who 
brought  it  about,  the  fall  of  Napoleon  is  immediately  to '  omu  129. 
be  ascribed.** 

*  Lord  Ripoa,  who  was  nifh  Lord  CSutlaraig^  at  tiftit  time,  khoo^  not  a 

member  of  the  council,  gives  exactly  tho  same  account  of  this  memorable  con- 
ference : — "From  Na{)olef>n'8  central  petition  between  tlse  armies  of  Blucher 
and  Schwartzenberg,  he  was  enabled  to  bh  with  bin  mam  sti  eugth  upon  each  of 
thMn  Mpantol  J,  rad  ezperienee  b«d  proved  that  neither  of  them  was  able  lingly 
to  withstand  bis  concentrated  efiurts.  Blucher's  army  was  much  inferior 
in  numbers  to  Sclnvartzenberg's,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  reinforce 
Blucher  to  such  an  extent  as  to  insure  the  suoocss  of  his  movements.  But 
where  were  the  reinforoonentB  to  he  found  t  There  was  nothh^  immediately 
lit  hand  but  a  body  of  Ruselaii  uti  L  t  ^t  Priest,  who  were  on  their  march  to 
Itht  ims  to  join  tlie  corps  to  which  they  belonged  in  Bluchers  army,  and  they 
were  manifestly  iuctuthcient  for  the  purpose.  But  there  were  two  other  strong 
corps,  one  of  Prussians  under  Bulow,  and  one  of  Russians  under  Winzingerode, 
who  were  on  their  march  from  Fhmdeta,  and  mi^t  be  brought  forward  with 
decisive  effect.  The) .  however,  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  wlm  bad  not  at  thai  time  crossed  the  Rhine;  they  were  under  his 
orders,  and  he  was  vexy  tenacious  of  his  authority  over  them ;  and  when  it  was 
■Uggested  that  the  only  mode  of  adequately  reinfordng  Bludier  was  by  phudng 
these  corps  at  his  di8i>osal  without  a  moment's  delay,  the  difficulty  of  with- 
drawing them  from  Bemadotlc's  command,  without  a  previous  and  probably 
tediotin  discussion  with  him,  wm  represented  by  a  great  authority  [Alexander] 
as  in$»numiUiUtl€.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  present  at  the  <X)imcilwhen  this  mat- 
ter was  disoumed;  and  the  moment  he  underrtood  that,  militarily  spesking, 
the  proposed  plan  was  indispensable  to  eucce-^s,  be  took  his  line.  He  .'Stated 
that  in  that  cjwc  tbo  fil.in  ftninf  b*^  r.dopted,  an<l  the  lu-ce^sary  orders  imme- 
diately given — thai  iun^iuiid  bud  u  nght  to  expect  that  her  aiiiet>  would  not  be 

deterred  from  a  dedsive  course  by  any  such  difflenlties  as  had  been  niged ;  and 
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CHAP.       To  reconcile  the  Crowu  Prince  to  this  rude  tLougli 

avoidable  invasion  of  his  authority  was  the  next  care  of 


iBu.    Lord  Castlereagh,  and  he  did  this  in  the  most  eifectual  waj« 
iiDH%iUe.  Independent  of  the  swaj  whidi  he  necessarilj  possess^ 
« !!:!!!r..  1..  ^  the  diBtrihutor  of  the  snbeidiee  vhich  muntained  the 
Allied  annies,  and  of  which  the  Crown  Prince  reoeiTed 

,£100,000  monthlv,  his  personal  intluciicc  was  still  irreatcr. 
He  possessed  in  tlic  highest  doirree  that  rare  qualilv  which 
80  ottcn  gives  the  lead  in  arduous  aft'airs, — a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  inevitable,  and  a  firm  determination  to  accept 
its  responsibilities,  and  work  out  its  necessities.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  had  at  his  command  a  most  effectual 
means,  of  which  he  made  skilful  nse,  of  allajiog  the 
jealousy  and  gratifying  tlic  vanity  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
By  great  exertions,  ]M)\vorfully  aided  by  the  loyalty  aiitl 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
succeeded  in  forming  a  veij  considerable  army  in  Han- 
OTor  and  the  north  of  Germany.  Twenty-five  thousand 
men  had  been  raised  in  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick 
atone.  Seven  thousand  English  were  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  the  Dutch  contingent  al- 
ready amounted  to  1 0,000  :  and  even  the  distant  Danes, 
whom  necessity  had  compelled  to  join  the  Coalition,  were 
expected  to  furnish  SOOO  or  9000  men.  AU  these  troops 
were  in  the  pay  of  England.  Thus  an  army  of  50,000 
men  was  at  the  disposal  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  great 
force  Lord  Castlereagli  proposed  to  put  under  the  com- 
mand ot  the  Crown  Prince  to  supply  the  chasm  occa- 
sioned by  the  abstraction  of  Wiuzin<rcrodc  and  l^ulow's 
corps.  This  offer  was  accompanied  by  the  flattering  ob- 
servation, that  the  formation  of  a  powerful  army  in  the 

be  boldly  toel  iipon  hnm^faU  UU  mpmuibilUf  of  anj  consequencm  tfiat  might 
mm  as  regarded  the  Cromni  Prinoe  of  Sweden.  Hia  advioo  pce?»iled ;  Bludbai'tt 

army  was  reinforced  in  time  ;  tlie  battle  of  Luon  was  fon^'ht  succeasfully.  nnd 
no  furtlar  cflrnft<?of  Bnoiiap«rtc  cnnld  oppose  the  march  of  the  Allies  on  Parip, 
iiud  their  triuuipLuiit  uccupatiou  ut  ihskt  city,  it  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  enj 
thai  tbft  Tigoiir  and  eneij^j  displayed  by  Lord  CaaUerwtgh  in  this  crisis  decided 

the  fate  of  tho  campaign/'.BARL  up  Kipon  to  "SijMqvtM  LOHDOXOCRBY, /n^ 
6,  1889;  Cagitenagh  Comtpmdenet,  ISO. 
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rear  vas  in  confonnitj  with  the  mflitarj  advice  of  the  obaf. 
Crown  Prince  to  secure  the  conquests  of  the  Coalition  as  ™ 


they  were  made,  and  to  leave  no  stroiifrliolds  iu  the  hands  1M4. 
of  the  enemy  in  tiieir  rear.   In  conformity  with  this  plan, 
the  army  of  Bern  a  dot  t  e,  which  would  by  these  means  be 
again  raised  to  80,000  men,  was  to  be  intrusted  vith 
the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  still  in  the  enemj's  poeses- 
sion  in  Flanders  and  the  Rhenish  proyinces.  Bemadotte 
was  too  happy  to  close  with  this  compromise,  as  it  re- 
lieved him  from  the  necessity,  of  Nvliicli  lie  was  so  appre- 
hensive, of  maiTiug  his  prospeets  in  France  by  openly 
taking  part  in  its  invasion.    lie  in  consequence  accepted  ^  ^ 
without  objection  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  acqui- jx  293 . 
esced  in  the  transference  of  Bulow's  and  Win£ingerode'84tft44£'"' 
men  to  the  ranks  of  Blucher.^  * 


*  "  I  hftv«  hftd  «  full  ezplaoAtion  witli  Baron  Wetierat«dt  and  Coimi  LSipan* 

Iijrlni,  who  approve  the  con.^iilcrations  which  have  lc<l  to  the  decision  regarding 
the  iirniy  undei"  the  comuj.iiul  of  the  Crown  I'rincc.  The  object  is,  at  least 
partially,  to  leturu  to  the  I'riuco  Hoyal's  advice — unruely,  to  conHulidate  more 
T^ularly  as  we  proceed  the  fmita  of  our  vietorieB^eiid  not  to  [K>ur  all  our  itreqgth 
prematurely  into  Franci  Tli  .  n  itural  eoum;  to  eiect  this  ia  toineotpoimte  all 
the  force  now  advanced  on  the  Nancy  and  Chalons  line  into  otic  jw)wcrfti!  army, 
and  to  aasemble  everything  in  the  rear  into  a  great  array  in  the  Low  Countries, 
to  oomidota  the  conquest  of  the  fortreasee  on  the  side  of  Holland,  and  ao  to 
oi^ganiae  itaelf  for  aotivo  aerrioc  in  the  field  aa  to  form  a  rampart  upon  whidh 
the  more  advance<l  may  retire  in  c;wc  uf  need.  It  h  the  v^lsh  of  the  Allied 
sovereigns  to  confide  thi.s  impoi-tant  comnianil  to  the  Prince  Royal,  if  his  Uoval 
Highnc^  will  undertakt;  it  heartily  and  curdiuUy,  in  the  spirit  ut  the  political 
viewa  which  havo  been  opened  to  him,  and  which  have  ab««dy  reoeiyed  hia 
Royal  Highness's  sanction  and  approbation.  Our  intentions,  vnth  respect  to  the 
compensations  to  be  given  for  the  capture  or  deeiruction  of  the  eoenij'a  fleet 
in  the  Scheldt,  have  already  been  declared.    «   .  . 

**  H 7  widi  ia  that  the  troopa  natondly  connected  with  Great  Britiin  ahould 
be  placed  under  Sir  Thonia.^  Graham,  as  the  corps  hitherto  connected  with 
HauovL-r  have  been  under  GouemI  Walmodeu.  Including  the  trooji^^  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  to  the  command  of  which  you  will  observe  the  rriiice 
Eegeut  ia  entitled  to  nominate,  there  will  be  ample  means  of  forming  two 
powarful  diviaioDa,  in  which  bm^  be  incorponfted  the  Daniah  corpa  which 
Great  Britain  is  to  subsidise.  The  Swedes  will  then  form  a  third  division  under 
their  own  commander,  and  the  Dutch  army  will  constitute  the  fourth  ri>rj>.i 
d amUc.  I  shall  write  to  Lord  Cloncarty  to  submit  the  whole  aj  rungeuieni  to  the 
finrourable  conaideration  of  the  Prince  of  Onmge,  and  ahall  use  my  good  officea 
to  prevail  on  hb  Royal  Highness  to  concur  in  the  general  wish  entertained  by 
t)ie  AUi.  d  sMvereigns  at  headquarters  that  the  Prince  Royal  (-hould  be  invited  to 
charge  himself  with  the  command  of  the  whole  as  generalissimo ;  and  that, 
with  thia  view,  all  the  troopa  acting  in  advance  of  the  Meoaa  riMmld  be  placed 

VOL.  II.  .  X 
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CHAP.      "  Our  military  position/'  wrote  Lord  Aberdeen  at  tliia 
™-    time  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  "is  good ;  and  I  trust  tbat  a 
1814    speedy  success  will  be  the  means  of  restoring  to  us  all  we 
DmSmiof  ^a^G  lost.    On  tbis  part  of  the  subject  I  have  never  had 
serious  apprehensions :  tfie  enemy  is^  in  my  view, 
^j^?;  rf.  ^  90wrce  of  danger  muck  less  to  he  dreaded  than  dis- 
^miL^otGm,  ^^^^  among  ourselves,   I  cannot  too  often  represent  to 
""'"^      jQn  the  real  state  of  the  minds  of  those  weak  men  by 
whom  Europe  is  governed.    The  seeming  agreement  at 
Laii^rres  covered  distrust  and  hate.    A  little  success  will 
cement  them  again ;  but  if  they  arc  to  be  severely  tried 
in  adversity,  their  dissolution  is  certain.    Your  presence 
has  done  much,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  continue  to 
sustain  them  in  misfortune,  but  wiihovil  it  they  could  not 
exist.   It  is  not  a  bystander  who  speaks,  but  one  who 
knows  what  their  real  feelings  are,  and  who  knows  that 
1  Lord Aber- til cy  are  actuated  by  feelings  more  than  principle.  In 
fjJJ."        all  events,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  are  in  a  situation 
Sbi'pcr  jii^o^  for  yourself  in  all  things.    It  will  do 

SB,  1814,   you  no  harm  to  see  and  know  the  interior  of  a  Coalition. 

Cbit.  Cor. 

12.397,296. 1  trust  there  is  no  chance  that  the  endeaTOuis  of  Buona- 
parte to  disunite  us  should  produce  any  effecf*^ 
No  one  felt  more  strongly  than  Lord  Castlereagh  the 

Lord CMtie- extreme  dau^rcr  which  the  Coalition  ran  from  these  divi- 
tSS^Amw'  sioii"^,  wliich  were  equallv  liable  to  be  broudit  to  an 
new  aUi*  alarming  height  by  victory  or  defeat.  For  if  the  latter 
awakened  again  the  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  prestige  of  Napoleon's  invincibititj,  the  form^ 
threatened  to  bring  the  tbree  great  Powers  directly  into 
collision — Alexander  desiring  to  put  Bemadotte  as  his 

under  his  Koyal  Higbnese's  orders,  aa  soon  M  it  is  a«certeiii«d  tbat  the  Prinea 

Roynl  accedes  to  the  viinvs  of  tlie  Allies.  .  .  .  Willi  rc^poct  to  tho  rcccptiou 
of  bis  miulster  in  the  Allied  counciln  at  Cbatillon,  w©  are  all  very  sincenly 
dispOMd  to  pat  oumlres  into  bis  bands.  If,  upon  reflection,  Lib  liojal 
HighiMM  fwrsists  in  claiming  it^  we  am  of  opinion  it  cannot  be  refbaed ;  ia| 
Wi-  inust  decline,  in  that  case,  the  odium  of  excluding  tho  other  lesser  Powers. 
The  ttlteruativo  then  practicallv  i>,  whether  this  tentative  for  peace  phalf  bo 
made  by  four  Powers  or  by  lour-and-twenty." — Lohu  CastL£RKaoh  to  Mr 
Thobmtov,  Febmary  27, 1814 ;  OatOerea^  CorreqaoNdmce,  iz.  293, 294. 
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military  lieutenant  on  the  throne  of  France,  the  Prince  chap. 
Regent  being  inspired  %vith  a  chivahous  desire  to  restore  ™' 
his  decrovmed  guest,  Louis  XVIII.,  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestoi^s,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  establish  a  re- 
geDcjy  of  vhich  Marie  Louise  might  be  the  head  during  the  * 
minoritj  of  hia  grandsoD,  the  young  Napoleou.    He  felt 
the  greatest  anxiety,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
apprehensions  and  spint  of  concord  ^vhich  Napoleon's  late 
snccesses  had  produced,  to  form  a  lasting  alliance  l)ctween 
the  great  Powers,  which  might  oppose  a  permaucat  barrier 
to  the  ambition  of  France.    In  this  endeayour  he  was 
cordially  and  generously  supported  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander,  who,  overjoyed  at  the  decisive  support  he  had  re* 
ceived  from  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  important  matter 
of  transferring  the  two  corps  from  Bernadottes  army  to 
Blucher*8,  was  again  restored  to  even  more  than  his 
former  cordiality  with  the  English  minister.*    The  result 
was  the  Trkaty  of  Ghaumont,  wliich  Lord  Castlereagh 
drew  up,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  four  great  Powers 
on  March  1st   It  remains  a  durable  monument  of  his  ^  p^.^ 
wisdom  and  foresight,  for  it  led  to  the  overthrow     i^'J'f;  J J'jj""* 
Napoleoirs  power,  and  gave  peace  and  unexampled  pros- 417.* 
perity  to  Europe  for  forty  years.' 

By  this  treaty  the  four  great  Powers — viz.,  Russia^ 

*  "  Tbe  discuaoona  at  Trojes  w«re  necessarily  painful,  aud  gave  to  my  in- 
teieoiuBe  with  the  Emperor  [of  Russia]  a  more  controTenial  character  than  I 

could  have  wished  ;  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that  he  was  not  a  little  impatient 
of  the  opp<ij:ilion  he  bad  met  with  fn)m  mo:  but  this  is  n]\  gone  by,  and 
bis  Imperial  Maji^sty  now  encourages  me  to  como  to  him  without  form.  1  sco 
him  almiMt  every  day,  and  he  nodves  me  with  great  kindneaa^  end  convetves 
inth  me  freely  on  all  subjects.  .  .  I  doA*t  know  that  the  negotiation  [for  an 
armistice],  as  it  has  ttiriie<l  out,  has  1»  ul  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  oi>enitioiif«, 
however  it  may,  from  the  extraordinary  circunjstnnttis  under  which  it  was 
hronght  forward,  have  tempted  the  enemy  tu  presume  ui>on  the  Allira  politi- 
cally ;  end  in  ending  so,  I  hope  we  have  so  managed  as  to  reooTer  our  posi- 
tion of  autborify,  ^vbich  haii  ref«t<'rod  burmony  and  confidence  amongst  our- 
K'lvcs.  TilO  Atlstriaii  reserves  are  now  iin  iving  daily ;  nnd  as  Winziiv'tTex)'-, 
Bulow,  St  Priest,  and  tho  Saxona,  are  all  either  up  or  at  huiul,  our  uuiiuu-y 
porition  is  essentially  improved.  I  know  of  no  other  defect  in  it  than  the  dif> 
ficnltj  of  bringing  the  two  annica  into  mure  close  connection,  Buonaparte 
having  the  advantage  of  the  central  iitwilion." — LoBP  C \<Tr  kh?  \<m L»OBD 
l4T£Rrooi^  CheUUloUf  Mareli  5,  ISH  ;  t'cutUrcagh  Curn^^^mdeitcc,  ix.  312, 
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CHAP,  rnissia*  Austria,  and  Great  Britain — bound  themaelTes, 
^    in  the  ereut  of  France  refusing  the  tenns  proposed  of 


1814.  retiring  vithin  her  ancient  limits,  to  form  an  aUiance 
Trcau  of   offensire  and  defensive,  for  the  support  of  which  each 

cWiiout.  ^y,^^      maintain  150,000  men  in  the  field.    Ab  it  was 
known  tliat  ?]ndand  could  not  maintain  so  lar^^f*  a  force 
of  native  troops,  the  dili'erence  was  to  be  made  up 
by  Continental  forces  in  her  pay.    To  enable  the  other 
Powers  to  maintain  forces  so  considerable,  Enghind  bound 
herself  to  pay  annually,  during  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  war,  a  subsidy  of  £5,000,000  sterling,  in  addition  to 
the  payment  of  her  own  contingent,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.    If  she  preferred 
making  good  any  part  of  her  contingent  in  money  in- 
stead of  men,  she  was  to  pay  £20  annually  for  erery 
foot-soldier,  and  £30  for  OTery  horseman.   The  trophies 
of  war  were  to  be  equally  divided,  and  no  peace  made 
by  any  Power,  except  of  common  consent ;  the  treaty 
was  to  last  for  twenty  years  certain,  with  power  to  re- 
new it  within  that  time  if  the  contracting:  parties  deemed 
it  advisable.    After  peace  was  concluded,  each  of  the 
Allies  was  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  60,000  men,  in- 
cluding 10,000  horse,  to  assist  any  one  which  mi^t  be 
attacked  by  France,  besides  additional  troops,  if  rendered 
necessary.    By  this  treaty  England  took  her  place,  as  a 
great  military  power,  on  level  with  the  greatest  on  the 
Continent.    Amazing  and  decisive  was  the  pieponder- 
ance  in  Continental  aiiairs  which  this  aUiance  gave  to 
her,    **  She  was  to  contribute,''  says  Thiers,  "  in  men 
and  money,  double  that  furnished  by  any  of  the  other 
Powers,  triple  if  her  navy  were  taken  into  account^ 
if?'' Mar '*  ^rave  her  a  decisive  superiority  over  any  of  the 

fjitt[i.  U83;  other  ]*owers,  and  rendered  it  a  matter  of  certainty 

TlH8n,xvti.  , 

419.       that  any  tuturc  peace  would  have  no  other  base  but  her 
desires."  ^ 

In  addition  to  those  stipulations  which  composed  the 
public  treaty,  there  were  secret  articles  agreed  to,  of  the 
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Titmost  moment  for  the  future  distribution  of  power  in  chap. 
Europe,  aud  the  preservation  of  its  balance.    It  was  ™ 


agreed,  1st,  That  tho  old  Germanic  Empire  should  be  isu. 
restored,  but  in  the  form  of  a  federal  uniou,  to  be  gov-  socr^uir 
emed,  so  far  as  its  common  concerns  vent^  hj  a  Diet^  JjjJ^®^^'* 
chosen  bj  the  Powers  composing  it^  in  proportions  to  be 
afterwards  fixed;  2d,  Switzerland  was  to  be  indepen- 
dent under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  Powers,  Italy 
divided  into  independent  states,  and  Spain  restored  to 
its  ancient  ^^ovcreigns  and  limits;  3d,  Holland  was  to  be 
enlarged  in  territory  by  the  union  with  Belgium,  aud  to 
form  a  monarchy  under  the  house  of  Orange ;  4th,  Power 
was  reserved  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  to  accede  to  this  treaty  ;  5th,   Considering  the 
necessity  which  might  exist,  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  to  keep  in  the  field  during 
a  certain  time  forces  adequate  to  carry  into  effect  the 
arrangements  which  the  Allied  Powers  might  agree  upon 
for  oonfirroiog  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  high  contracting 
Powers  agree  to  concert  among  themseWes  the  requisite 
provisions,  not  only  regarding  the  necessity,  but  the 
importance  and  di^Uibutiuii  oi"  the  forces  requisite  for  this 
puq)ose  ;  but  under  this  limitation,  that  none  of  the 
Powers  should  be  obliged  to  keep  such  forces  for  this  end 
on  foot  more  than  a  year  without  their  express  consent"  * 


*  Lord  Castlereogh  givw  tike  following  ourioaa  lu^iiiit  of  iha  dnmiiuliaoea 

attenJiug  the  final  signature  of  this  mptnomble  trenty  : — "  I  send  you  my 
treaty,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve.  We  four  miuiaterB,  when  signing, 
happtntd  to  be  sitting  at  a  vrhist  tabU.  It  was  agreed  that  never  vere  the  gtahu 
to  hi^  al  wnjf  farmer  jmrtf.  My  modeity  would  havo  pteventod  ins  ftoni 
offering  it;  but  aa  they  chose  to  make  us  a  militnry  power,  I  was  determined 
not  to  play  a  second  fiddle.  The  fact  if,  that  upon  the  face  of  the  treaty  this 
year  our  twjaycment  is  equiraltnt  to  theirs  united.  We  give  150,000  men,  and 
£5,000,000,  equal  to  as  many  more — total  800,000.  They  givo  4ff0,000,  of 
which  we,  however,  supply  150,000,  leaving  their  own  number  800,000. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that,  eick,  hirne,  niul  lazy,  they  pay  a  crrcat  mimber  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  ffive  to  (he  value  of  125,000  men  beyond  the  .100,000. 
What  an  extraordinary  display  of  power  !  This,  I  trust,  will  put  an  end  to  ray 
double  to  the  daim  we  hare  to  an  opinion  on  Continental  mattera.*— Lord 
Camlerbaoh  to  Mr  Hamiltov,  CftoiMionl,  ifmft  10,  1814;  Qutkrtofi^  Cvr- 
ntgwdmotf  iz.  336. 
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tmty,  v^i^'^  loBm  on  which  the 

T^^  ^^f^ueiu  arrangements  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 

 ^^^fl^ined,       ^  complete  devclopiiient  of  tlie  views 

/jEoit^  Coiii^^^^^^^y  which  he  liad  in  ])art  inherited  from 

I  Bard,  mii, 

jfr  Pitt,  for  the  Bettlemcnt  of  the  ailaira  of  Europe  ou 
sacb  A  baoB  as  might  serve  as  a  guarantee  in  future 
^      agidnBt  the  encroachments  of  French  ambition.^ 

The  signature  of  this  treaty  was  a  Tirtnal  dissolu- 

ttJcj/ir^.  Hon  both  of  the  Congress  of  Ch.atillon  and  the  Confer- 
^^oa  euccs  of  Lusignj,  because  it  bound  the  Allied  Powers  to 
of  the  Con-  demand  conditions,  as  a  basis  either  of  armistice  or  paci- 
tbatiuou.  fication,  which  were  so  utterly  at  variance  with  any  ia 
which  Napoleon  would  concur,  that  neither  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  nor  a  peace  was  practicable  till  the  sword 
had  determined  the  points  in  dispute  between  them.  In 
fact,  so  detci  miaed  was  Napoleon  to  agree  to  no  peace 
wliich  did  not  secure  to  him  an  easy  entrance,  at  any 
future  period,  into  lioliaud,  Germany,  and  Italy,  that 
he  wrote  to  Caulaincourt  on  19th  March,  after  the  Con- 
gress had  been  broken  up,  directing  him  to  enter  into 
no  engagement  which  should  embrace  the  cession  of  the 
fortresses  of  Antwerp,  Mayence,  and  Alesgandria^  and 
dcchiring  that  even  if  he  (Cauhiiucourt)  had  been  obliged 
to  airi  ee  to  such  a  cession,  and  he  himself  had  ratified,  he 
would  still  be  regulated  by  his  military  situation  as  to 
whether  he  should  carry  it  into  execution.    When  the 
8tc»a?to  parties  were  thus  decisiyely  made  np»  the 

continued  sitting  of  the  Congress  was  evidently  a  vain 
tiUon'  formality,  prolonged  for  no  other  reason  than  from  the 
iHu.'  '  desire  of  each  to  throw  upon  the  other  the  odium  of  break- 
ixTaiis^Md  newtiations,  anil  irain  time  for  additional  pre- 

Lwd  aW  paratious.  iSo  frivolous  and  unmeaning,  indeed,  were  the 
J;;;;!.; '^'••^  proceedings  of  the  Congress  after  this  time,  that  they 
i8i7^^'  J^^^'fi^  ^^^0  caustic  observation  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart^ 
jhi±'m,  that  **  if  they  were  all  sick,  their  laquats  de  place  could 
do  their  duties  just  as  weU  as  themselves,"  *  ♦   The  in- 

*  "It  appears  to  mo,  as  instruciioiia  stand,  that  if  wo  were  all  aick,  oup 
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stnictioDB  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  their  connnissioners  chap. 


occa^ioiiiug  a  delay  of  several  days  for  each,  seemed  to 
aSovd  the  means  of  prolonging  the  conferences  mthout 
any  result  for  an  indefinite  time. 

On  the  25th  Febroaiy,  the  day  on  irhich  the  import- 
ant  orders  for  the  dislocation  of  Bemadotte's  army  weresiow  pro- 
LMven,  instructions  of  a  more  peremptory  kind  were  seutS^'el^uiltio^ 


to  the  Allied  plenipotentiaries,  enjoining  an  immediate  l^^ilJ,' 
rupture  of  the  negotiations  if  the  basis  proposed  by  thCpj^'^^p^ 
Allies  was  not  accepted  within  the  time  necessary  for^*^ 
communicating  with  the  French  headqaarters.*   The  re* 


Utqiinu  <fr  plnre  could  just  03  well  do  our  duties  here ;  everything  is  to  be  taken 
Oil  referendum  ;  and  in  the  letter  of  this  day  it  ia  rather  curioualj  aigued  that 
the  dday  of  twenty  four  boon  eaa  make  no  Mneotlal  diflbrmioo  in  iIm  datw- 
mination  that  may  be  taken  by  France.  Now  this  is  entirely  in  the  teeth  of 
oil  our  former  doctrin OF  ;  f  r  inasuiucli  as  wo  liave  laid  down  that  tlie  events  of 
the  war  must  necessarily  alter  our  terms,  so  iu  justico  must  France  Lavo 
the  same  advantage,  and  a  battle  gaiued  by  Buonaparte  during  the  refeieuce  to 
heedqnerten  night  entirely  eheoge  Oauhiinoourt'e  anewer.  My  impreeaion  on 
this  is,  that  yon  most  fix  your  general  ideas  better,  and  give  us  some  mom  ex- 
tended discretion,  if  y<m  mean  we  !<hould  bo  an  efficient  Congress  for  pfnoe  or 
war.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  like  to  train  on  the  things  left  us,  wc  ^liuuld  know 
your  drtft  Ton  have  oertdnly  so  dietinctly  stated  that  ever^-  rejoinder  that 
comes  from  the  French  plenipotentiary  should  be  taken  ad  rrfermdum,  tliaft 
the  only  possible  case  where  we  should  be  jui/^led  ^s•ou^d  be  the  acceptance  of 
our  projet  by  Caulainconrt,  and  the  request  from  him  on  our  part  to  sign  the 
preliminaries.  Now,  though  I  admit  this  is  very  improbable,  still  it  is  on  the 
eavde  by  a  great  defeat  of  Buonaparte  by  BIneher,  and  a  sudden  order  sent 
here  to  close  on  the  projet.  As  negotiators,  how  should  we  stand  if  we  delayed 
accepting  the  terms  we  have  laid  down  f  And  still,  according  to  your  orders, 
wo  must  even  iu  mch  case  refer.  It  is  most  probable  that  Caulaincourt  will  ac- 
oompany  his  projet,  if  he  oomes  near  oar  oonditiotts,  by  a  direet  propoeition  for 
an  amiatice,  yielding  very  likely  to  your  line  of  demarcation.  He  has  appeared 
Tory  much  cast  down  that  this  has  fallen  to  the  groimd.  As  events  stand  now, 
twentjr-four  hours  may  make  the  whole  difference,  and  the  Allies  should  nut 
play  go  very  changeable  and  undefined  a  game.  I  am  told,  if  we  do  notliing  here, 
and  ell  brnks  ofP,  the  armiea  and  some  of  their  chieft  wiU  be  sgain  as  damor- 
OQS  for  armistice,  to  change  the  theatre  of  the  war,  to  give  repose,  &c.,  as  they 
have  been  before.  It  is  only  the  hope  of  our  doing  something  that  has  recon- 
ciled them  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  armistice." — Sir  Cuarlks  8tkwaut  io 
Lord  CAffrutRBAOB,  Ifarc/t  8, 1814  ;  Catilereagk  OarrapoHdenet,  iz.  322,  82S. 

*  "  You.H  vous  concertere8  avee  le  n^godateor  Franfsis  h  I'^^wd  du  tenis 
iudiHjx'n-iableniriit  Tn'ctssjiirc  pour  communiquer  avec  ?on  Oouvemcment  par 
la  route  la  pluB  (lirr  ti  ,  pt  vous  declarerez  \h.  dessus  que,  si  telle  epoqae  une 
r^ponse  couforme  cu  aubdtauoe  ^  la  base  etablie  dans  le  projet  dee  Alli^ 
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CHAP,  solution,  however,  was  afterwards  departed  from  by 
^         the  Allies,  evidciitlj  to  gain  time  to  see  what  tlic  juuc- 
ibii.    tion  of  Billow  and  \Vinzint,'ciodc  s  corps  to  the  amij  of 
Bluclier  might  produce  ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  28th  February,  the  10th  March  was  fixed 
on  as  the  final  period  within  which  the  French  answer 
was  to  be  recelTed.   Yet  even  in  the  event  of  none  com- 
ing, the  Congress  was  not  to  be  ipso  facto  dissolved,  but 
that  fact  to  be  reported  to  the  Allied  liradquai  tors.* 
103  detailed  terms,  finally  proposed  by  tlic  Allied 

Final  terms  sovereigos  to  tUc  FrcHcU  plenipotentiary  on  the  17th 
KSTfi?*"*  February,  were  as  follows :  France  reduced  to  its  old 
limits  as  in  1790  ;  the  abandonment  of  the  titles  of  Pro* 
tector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine^  Mediator  of 
Switzerland,  and  King  of  Italy  ;  the  constmction  of  all 
the  countries  adjoining  France  in  an  independent  form  ; 
the  orgimisation  of  Germany  in  the  form  of  a  federal 
union  ;  of  Italy  in  independent  states,  between  the  Aus- 
trian possessions  and  the  French  frontier ;  the  indepen- 
dence of  Switzerland  as  a  separate  republic ;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  kingdom  in  Holland  for  the  Prince  of  Orange* 
augmented  by  Flanders ;  finally,  the  restoration  of  the 
Peninsular  thrones  to  the  houses  of  Bra^^inza  and  Bour- 
bon. In  return  for  these  demands,  the  British  Govern- 
ment consented  to  restore  the  whole  French  colonies 
conquered  by  them  during  the  war,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Cape  and  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauri- 
tius in  the  East^  and  tbose  of  Saintes  and  Tobago  in 
the  West  Indies ;  Malta  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  but  Sweden  and  Portugal  to  restore  respectively 

n'uUit  point  arrival  la  ndgocUtioD  serait  r^ard^  comme  termio^,  et  que  les 
pldnipc^tiairea  dm  Covam  AUkSes  retourneraient  an  quuiier^DM.*— /r- 
Mtrudinn.o,  Ftbruoty  25, 1814;  CtuUereagk  Corregpondcnce,  ix.  .",23.  824. 

*  "  Dans  le  cnn,  pen  probable  nu  resto,  oik  j^lt'inpot^^iitiairo  Franrals  lr»is- 
serait  dcoulcr  la  joumee  da  diz  aaas  rdpoo^e  quclcourjue,  Totre  Kxcellence 
Toodm  bien  dte  bi  mating  da  ohm  Im  remettro  oonjoiotement  cvec  Hea* 
•ieora  aea  oolligaea  mw  note  poor  loi  annoncer  qua  oe  fiut  a  tftd  port^  A  b 
connola^ano.'  dcn  Conn  AUi^" — InHmetunu,  Monh  7,  1814;  Ctutknaffk 
CorrapoHdenctf  321. 
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Guadaloupe  and  Cajenne.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  chap. 

that  in  these  pi  oposals  the  whole  cessions  on  the  Allied  ^"^ 


side  were  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  liad  con-  IW4. 
tended  the  loii<^est,  and  been  most  triumphant  in  the 
struggle  ;  and  that  nothing  was  demanded  from  France 
but  the  abandonment  of  her  conquests  since  the  ReTolu* 
tion,  irithout  the  cession  of  a  village  in  her  ancient  ter- 
ritory.   How  different  had  been  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon in  similar  circumstances,  when  iu  1805  he  insisted 
on  the  cession  by  Austria  of  a  fourth  of  her  territory,  i  Projn 
and  in  1809  of  a  fourth  of  what  remained,  and  in  ISOGi^^.^'-f"' 
spoliated  Prussia  by  the  seizure  of  half  her  territories 
and  the  imposition  of  a  var  contribution  of  X24,000,000 
sterling,  equivalent  to  at  least  double  the  sum  in  this  zviV.  asf.  ' 
country!^ 

To  these  pro]iosa1s,  which  were  put  forward  by  the  ^ 
Allies  rather  to  vindicate  their  own  consistency  than  fronuauiuin- 
any  idea  that  they  would  be  acceded  to  by  the  Frencli  swer  ami 
Emperor,  it  was  answered  by  Caulaincourt  at  the  meeting  ^pt? 
of  the  Congress  on  the  lOth  March — the  very  last  day  *^ 
the  Allies  would  allow  him  to  give  in  an  answer :  The 
three  Powers  have  declared,  only  three  months  n'^o,  at 
Frankfort,  that  they  wished  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
of  power  in  Enrope.    They  proiess  the  same  desire  now, 
and  France  concurs  in  that  w  i^h.    But  Europe  does  not 
resemble  at  this  time  what  she  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Then  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  already  partitioned,  dis- 
appeared entirely ;  the  immense  empire  of  Russia  received 
vast  and  rich  provinces  ;  6,000,000  of  men  were  added 
to  dominions  already  more  extensive  than  any  in  Europe, 
while  9,000,000  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  Austria  and  Pnissia. 
Soon  after,  the  position  of  Germany  was  changed.  The 
ecclesiastical  states,  and  most  of  the  free  cities,  were 
divided  among  the  secular  princes ;  Austria  and  Prussia 
received  the  greater  part  of  them.    The  ancient  republic 
of  Venice  became  a  province  of  Austria  ;  2,000,000  of 
subjects,  with  new  territories  and  new  resources,  were 
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CHAP.  giTcn  to  Russia  bj  the  treaty  of  Tilsit>  bj  that  of  Vienna, 
^  of  Jassj,  and  of  Abo.  On  her  side^  during  the  same 
laii.  period,  England  has  not  only  acquired  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  but  she  has  doubled  her 
territories  in  India,  and  iraincd  an  empire  thcrt  winch  the 
greatest  monarchies  in  Euri)])e  cuuld  hardly  equal.  If  the 
population  of  that  empire  cannot  be  considered  an  addi- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  she  has  at  least 
gained  by  their  sorereignty  an  immense  addition  of  riches, 
the  other  great  element  of  power.  Russia  and  Eng^d 
hare  preserved  all  that  they  have  acquired  ;  and  Austria 
and  Prussia  have,  it  is  true,  sustained  losses,  but  do  they 
abandon  all  thou^rhts  of  repairiug  tliem,  or  will  they  now 
be  contented  with  the  possessions  they  enjoyed  before  the 
war  ?  When  all  has  thus  changed  around  France,  can  it 
maintain  the  same  relatire  power  if  it  is  reduced  to  its 
original  limits  1  Replaced  in  its  original  state,  it  would 
be  far  from  enjoy in<r  the  same  influence  or  security  when 
the  power  of  its  neiuhbours  has  so  immensely  increased. 
England  can  only  be  attacked  by  sea  :  Russia,  backed  by 
the  pole,  and  ilauked  on  either  side  by  inaccessible  and 
boundless  solitudes,  can  be  invaded,  since  the  acquiaition 
Eurt"'**  ^  Finland,  only  on  one  side.  France,  half  commercial  and 
half  territorial,  is  open  to  attack  on  aU  sides,  both  by  land 

1814;  Fiin,  i      i       r     i  .  i      i  i      •     i  i  • 

S85.        and  sea,  on  both  of  which  elements  she  is  brought  in 
contact  immediately  with  valiant  nations."  ^ 

The  Allied  plenipotentiaries,  upon  receiving  at  the 
contrf-     eleventh  hour  this  professed  cantre-prajet,  declared  that 
fen^h  pr«.  tho  momoir  (for  such  it  was)  was  no  answer  to  their  ulti- 
SSiuJg^   matum,  and  that  the  conference  need  not  any  longer  be 
prolonged.*    Upon  this,  Oaulaincourt,  finding  himself 

*  *'  Af.  de  Caulatnrnnrt  reads  his  obseryation?  [given  abovp]. 
"  Count  Stadion. — Is  thk  jour  answer  to  our  projd  f    I  suppose  we  are  to 
take  it  aa  ft  refliaaL 

^  M.  de  CnuIaincourU — ^li  ts  DOt «  rafuMl ;  tiicyartt  only  obwrratiotu.  1 1«- 

qnest  you  to  exaniitio  them. 

Count  Studioii,  —  After  waiting  so  long,  we  expected  to  have  bad  a  precise 
ftiuwer. 

**M,  dt  OamlamemrU-^l  raAiao  luHJiing.  Ton  peroM?«  tbe  objecto  upon 
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driTeii  to  the  wall,  and  the  conference  on  the  point  of  chap. 

brcakinir  up,  drew  from  his  breast  a  real  cont rc-projet 


of  j)ro])osals  on  the  part  of  the  Frcneli  Emperor,  which  ish. 
was  only  announced  bj  him  as  verbal,  and  was  to  this 
effect :  "  The  French  plenipotentiary,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Emperor,  declares  Terballj  that  he  is  ready  to 
renounce  all  expressions  tending  to  convey  the  idea  of 
snpremacY,  protection,  or  constitutional  influence,  in  coun- 
tries bf'Voiid  tlic  limits  of  France  ;  to  recognise  the  iiidc- 
j)eMdciicc  of  SpniTi  in  its  ancient  b'niits,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ferdinand  VIL;  the  independence  of  Italy ;  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
great  Powers ;  the  independence  of  Holland  under  the 
BOTereignty  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and,  to  render  peace 
more  durable  between  France  and  England,  he  declares 
his  readiness  to  make  cessions  beyond  sea,  such  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  in  consideration  of  a  reasonable  ■  ppo^,^.„, 
equivalent."    When  this  projet  was  read,  Lord  Cathcart  Jj^'j^j'.'  ^'^» 
asked  "  what  colonies  France  had  to  cede  ? "    "  None."  F"l'Jf%, 
replied  M.  de  Caulaincourt ;  "  but  the  French  colonies  you  FUn,  »$. 
possess  are  by  conquest,  not  by  cession."  ^ 

Caulaincourt  was  well  aware  that  this  conb^-projet 
could  not  be  considered      satisfactory  by  the  Allies,  for  Rejected  by 

.,  1      o      1  1       J-   r        f     1  .the  AllioB. 

it  was  silent  on  the  fundamental  article  ot  the  extent  oj  March  la. 
France^  whether  ^vitllin  the  ancient  limits  or  as  she  now 
stood — that  is,  extending  to  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  and 
so  including  Antverp,  Mayence,  and  Ohambery.  The 
Allied  plenipotentiaries,  however,  in  conformity  with  their 
instructions,  took  the  contre-projct  ad  referendum;  and, 
on  the  13th  a  long  conference  took  place  regarding  it. 
The  Allied  plenipotentiaries  here  met  Caulaincourt's  verbal 

yf}doh  Ihe  obMrtatioot  purtieularly  apply.  I  requMi  you  to  consider  them. 
They  are  not  oSiuMive  in  any  manner  ;  Uiey  are  founded  on  facts. 

"  Cfettit/ We  must  t."ike  this  as  a  rr-fuKa!.  .  .  .  la  it  your  inten- 
tion to  give  ua  an  answer — an  acceptance  or  a  refusal  ?   .  .  . 

"  Banm  IftMnftoWl.— We  linve  onlen  to  demand  an  answer.  Our  oonferenco 
inort  hnek  up;  we  cannot  diaeoas  upon  nothing.  .  .  . 

*'  Cnitnt  Stadion, — Wo  cannnt  continue  the  conference."— JProfoooj,  i/orcA 
10,  ISli;  CatUtrtof^  Corrupondenctf  ix.  ^^7  G5ii. 
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CHAP,  amire-profet  hy  a  declaration  that  they  cODsidered,  in 
ooiifiequeDce  of  it^  the  negotiations  broken  off  bj  the  French 
1814.   GoTemment.    Notwithstanding  the  peremptory  tenor  of 

their  rejoinder,  however,  the  Congress  btill  continued  to 
sit,  and  was  not  finally  broken  up  till  tlie  1 9th.  The 
anxiety  of  the  French  Emperor  to  prolong  the  conferences 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  military  Buccesses,  was  the  canse 
of  this  otherwise  inexplicable  delay.    The  general  tenor 
of  the  discnssion  was  that  the  Allies  insisted  for  the 
ancient  limits,  and  Canlaincourt  contended  for  the  Frank- 
fort basis,  w  hich  iiiuloubtcdly  recognised  the  frontiers  of 
the  JIhine.*    At  last,  at  his  earnest  request,  Canlaincourt 
Thilrti  vvH.  got  the  conference  on  the  i3th  adjourned  first  for  tweuty- 
Prou^ot'  ^^^^  honrs,  and,  after  its  expiry,  for  a  longer  period,  to 
amuV^  giro  the  French  plenipotentiary  time  to  consnlt  the  Em- 
^  peror.t  During  the  interval,  in  conformity  with  Napoleon's 
wsl        final  instructions,  he  drew  up  a  detailed  series  of  proposals, 
which  he  irave  in  writing  at  a  conference  on  the  15th.* 
^^^^         These  were,  that  France  sliould  retain  Antioerp, 
Flanders,  and  the  frontier  of  the  Ithine,  bat  withdraw 
^^u^,  from  Westphalia^  Holland,  Spain,  lUyria,  and  Italy. 
Sk*^  Holland  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Swch  15.  Spain  to  Ferdinand  VII.    The  Pope  was  to  return  to 
Rome  ;  Germany  to  be  reconstituted  as  an  independent 
confederation  ;  Italy  also  to  be  independent,  but  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Princess  Eliza  to  have  states  assigned 

•  "6ir  C.  Stewart. — Are  wo  to  undentaud  (com  you  that  you  will  give  no 
other  eoiUre  projet  thftii  what  yoQ  call  the  Fnmkfeit  baaial 
"  JIf.  dt  OaulaineouH.—l  give  you  tbia  aa  a  prmkr  tombre-pnjtL 

*^  Count  ,^f'fJ!fu. —  Wc  reject  it  entirely — •wn  Imve  (uir  in-<t ructions. 
*'Jlf.  ik  CauUmtrourt. — if  this  is  tho  cn»e,  1  ask  thai  tho  oonfaranoe  may 
be  acyourned  for  two  hours,  or  uutil  the  eveniog. 
*'Thia  was  agreed  to."— AvloeoJ;  Martk  la,  1814;  Cattlereoffk  CormpoHd- 

enrv,  \x.  563. 

t  "Nous  avons  Ton^ro  d<»  f1<<darer  quo  In  r'>gociation  est  rompue  par  le 
Qouveniement  I^'mn^aiB ;  que  nous  exoeuums  cet  ordre  en  Suaaut  ceite  dd- 
clamtton;  qae  noua  ne  refuamia  paa  au  i>lcuipotentialt«  Fkan^ia  renvoi  d'un 
Conner  k  son  mattre,  nceompagn^  d'nn  officier  au  qiiattier*g#Difral  dea  souTe" 

rains  Allids;  mais  quTi  moins  de  recpvoir  dc^  onlres  notis  ne  pouvons  aipr 
qu'cn  conformity  de  la  ddclaration  ci-dcesua.'— iVofoco/,  Marck  13,  1814; 
CoMertagh  Correspondence,  ix.  566. 
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tlii  ni  therein.    England  was  to  retain  Malta,  but  restore  chap. 
mo«t  of  her  colouics  to  France.    This  contre-projct  was  ^ 
read  bj  Caulaincourt,  and  taken  ad  referendum  bj  the  iw*. 
Allied  plenipotentiaries.    At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
conference,  tibree  days  afterwards  (18th),  Count  Stadion 
read  a  formal  answer  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  peremp- 
torily rejecting  it,  and  declaring  the  Congress  dissolTed.* 
A  iiual  meeting  ol  the  plenipotentiaries  took  place  the 

*  "  Europe)  allied  ikgaiiuii  tlie  French  Goremmentf  deeine  only  the  flUhibliBh- 
tueot  of  a  general  peace,  Continental  and  uiaritime.  8ucb  a  pence  can  alone 
give  the  world  the  repose  of  which  it  ttanda  bo  much  in  need ;  but  that  peace 
cannot  anbaut  without  a  due  parUtion  of  foroe  atnoog  the  lUfferent  Powen. 
No  views  of  ambition  have  dictated  the  propoaala  on  the  pert  of  the  Allies  in 
the  sitting  of  17th  Febnmry  l:i8t.  Frnnce,  even  when  rcBtnred  to  her  limits* 
of  1792,  iBHtill,  fnnji  her  ceutrnl  situation,  the  riches  of  her  soil,  the  strength 
of  her  frontiers,  the  number  aud  dittti  ibulion  of  h«r  fortitied  places,  ou  a  level 
with  the  greateet  Power  on  the  Continent  The  other  Powen,  in  eooaenting 
to  their  own  reconstruction  on  a  proportionate  scale,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  iutemieHiate  independent  secondary  ntateM,  give  the  best  proof  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  animate  ihem.  England  restores  to  France  her  colonies,  and 
with  them  her  oonmerce  and  awrine.  She  does  man :  in  denuding  heraelf 
of  the  many  oonqueeta  which  ahe  has  made  during  bo  many  yeaxa,  ehe  does  not 
advance  any  pretension  inconsistent  with  the  freednm  of  the  seas,  or  any  right 
iucousLstent  with  the  frt  i'  enjoyment  of  commerce  i)y  others.  Inspired  with  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  Liberality  worthy  of  a  great  people,  England  tlirowa  into 
the  balanoe  of  the  Oontinent  acquiaitiona  b^ond  the  see,  of  which  the  poeaee- 
aion  would  secure  for  her  for  long  the  ezcluaive  dominion  of  it.  In  making 
these  sacrifices  to  pnrf-hase  not  a  merely  nominal  but  a  real  equilibrium  iu 
Europe,  the  British  (Jovermnent  is  entitled  to  expect  tbat  they  shall  atford 
her  a  gnarantee  that  these  eonoeaaiona  have  not  been  a  pure  Icsa  on  her  part, 
that  they  will  not  be  turned  against  Europe  and  hoeelf. 

"  The  contre-projct  of  the  French  plenii'oteutiary  jiroce^'fl'^  on  entirely  diffe- 
rent  principles.  According  to  it,  Fnuice  will  retain  a  terntur}-  more  exton.sivo 
than  experience  has  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  peace  of  Europe.  She 
will  retain  thoae  salient  points  and  oflhnaive  poritaona  by  the  aid  of  whidi  she 
has  already  overturned  so  many  of  the  adjoining  states.  The  cessions  she 
proposes  to  make  are  seeming,  not  real.  The  principles  still  announced  by  the 
actual  ruler  of  France,  and  the  dear>bought  experience  of  nuuiy  years,  have 
proved  that  adjoinieg  aeoondary  statee  poaacsBed  by  memben  of  bin  fiunlly 
oan  be  independent  only  in  name.  Were  they  to  deviate  from  the  principles 
on  ^v!l^ -h  their  )>r>>Jtf  rr  sts,  the  Allied  i^overeigns  would  have  done  nothing  for 
the  peace  or  ual'ety  of  Europe;  the  eflbrts  of  so  noany  sovereigns,  leagued  to- 
gether for  one  end,  would  be  lost ;  the  weakness  of  their  Cabinets  would  turn 
at  onoe  against  themaelvea  and  their  aubjeeta.  Europe,  and  Flrance  iteelf, 
would  soon  becotne  the  victims  of  frah  convuUions  ;  Europe  vould  not  conclude 
peace — ^hc  u-'mld  onhf  disarm.  Tlie  Allied  Courtf«,  therefore,  considering  the 
conlre-prujtts  ot  France  essentiaUy  at  variance  not  merely  with  the  details,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  bads  propoeed  by  them ;  regarding  farther  prolongatioii 
of  the  Congress  of  CStttillon  as  useleasand  dangerous— useless,  beeauae  the 
propoaala  of  Feanee  are  at  variance  with  the  eonditiona  which  the  Alliea  eon- 
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cotAv;  next  day  (Idth),  to  receiTe  and  record  Caolaincoiut's 
^    reply  to  the  Allied  declaration.    When  tliia  form  was 

1814.  complied  with,  Count  Stadiou  rose  aud  said,  in  a  solemn 
J  Thiers,  voice,  "  Wc  liave  only  now  to  express  our  regret  that 
m'l^ti  ^^^'^  ^^^^'^  successful;"  to  which  M.  de 

iT'i's^'iT'*  Caulaincourt  replied,  "  You  cannot  doubt  bow  much  I 
1814  / Cart,  r^^ret  it  also.  Jelesmsdaristtmlealesnumihres"  With 
sa^sik    that  they  separated,  and  the  most  momentous  Congress 
of  modern  times  came  to  an  end.* 
^        So  great  was  Metternich's  anxiety  to  cot  the  French 
Mcttcruidi'i  plcnipotciitiarj  to  coiue  to  an  arrangement,  tliat  he  re- 
oiSiSt-    peatedly,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress,  wrote  to 
JJ^^^'  Caulaincourt,  urging,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  acceptance 
^a!rtc%)«         Allies'  proposals,  and  pointing  out,  in  particular, 
of  tin  Allies  the  great  sacrifices  England  was  prepared  to  make  to 
effect  an  accommodation.*    On  the  18th  March,  the  very 
day  before  the  Congress  broke  up  at  Chatillon,  he  wrote 
to  Caulaincourt  in  these  terms  :  "  The  day  when  j)eace 
may  be  linallj  concluded,  under  the  necessary  sacrifices, 
has  at  length  arrived.    Try  to  conclude  it,  but  without 
contending  for  inadmissible  objects.   Matters  have  now 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  you  can  no  longer  write  romances 
without  the  gieatcst  risk  to  the  Emperor  Xapoleon.  What 

Rider  necr^RSJiry  to  the  equilibrium  i  f  Knropp.  and  to  the  reconstnietion  of  the 
social  e«it&cti  lo  which  they  are  dctermmcd  to  cousecrate  the  vrhole  forces  with 
which  Providence  has  intrusted  them — dangeroua,  because  the  prolongaitoa 
of  aterile  negotutioiui  would  only  inspiro  tb«  people  of  Burope  wilik  viin 
expectations  of  peace, — ^e  Allied  Powers,  therefore,  with  regre  t  regard  the 
Congresfi  of  Chatillon  diBsolve<i ;  and  they  cannot  seji;irato  without  declar- 
ing that  they  maie  w  var  m  J-raiice;  that  they  regard  the  proper  dnndi.siuHS 
of  that  empire  m  one  of  the  first  oonditioiu  of  a  proper  bdeaee  of  power  ; 
but  they  will  not  lay  down  their  wins  until  their  principles  have  been  recog- 
nised and  admitted  by  iti«  Gorcmment."— Fain,  S57-361  ;  Kocu,  ii.  360-863. 

*  "  I  will  olwajra  hold  to  you  the  same  language  ;  it  should  be  appreciated 
by  men  of  emee^  who  really  desire  the  good  of  their  oountiy.  We  hAve  but 
one  wish,  that  of  pence;  bat  that  penee  is  impoeeible  if  you  wiU  not  make  the 
necrspary  Riicrificcs  to  regain  your  po.*.'ii's-'iMii,-i  beyond  the  seas.  To  arrivo  at 
that  peace  it  ia  nt-fcs-ary  to  be  equally  jufparfd  for  the  means  by  which  it  ie 
to  be  obtained,  and  not  to  forget  that  England  ditposa  alum  alL  the  OMn/xn- 
MlMMt  pouiUe^  end  that,  in  agreeing  lo  denude  htnelf  in  favour  of  Prwnee  ^ 
ii!i,iii*f  the  v-hoU  of  h(r  conquf$t$,  ihe  18  entitled  to  insist  that  nho  shall  be  re* 
placed  on  a  A  ; '  /  with  tin*  other  prent  Ptnvers  on  the  Continent,  and  not  abova 
them."— MrrTERNicn  to  Caulaincouut,  March  18,  1814;  Fain,  305»  30(1 
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risks,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  Ailiea  run  1   None  but  ohap. 


ZIL 


being  obliged  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  old  France ;  and 

what  would  that  avail  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ^  The  whole  1W4. 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  will  bpuedilv  U:  raised  against  him. 
Savoy  is  in  arms.  Attacks,  purely  pei-sonal,  will  soon  be 
made  on  the  Emperor,  without  the  possibility  of  arresting 
them.  I  speak  to  jou  vith  sincerity.  I  am  always  on  the 
same  path.  You  know  my  views,  my  principles,  my  wishes. 
The  first  are  entirely  European,  and  therefore  not  alien  to 
France :  the  second  point  to  retaining  Austria  interested 
in  the  wcllbeiug  of  France ;  the  third  are  in  favour  of  a 
dynasty  so  intimately  united  to  our  own.  1  speak  to  you, 
my  dear  Duke,  in  the  most  entire  confidence.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  dangers  which  menace  France,  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  for  your  master  to  make  peace.  Matters*  if  he 
does  not  do  so,  will  ere  long  be  beyond  his  reach.  The 
throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  additions  of  Louis  XV.,  is 
too  high  a  stake  to  put  upon  a  single  Ujiow.  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  retain  Lord  Castlereagh  for  a  few  days ;  the 
moment  he  has  gone,  all  hope  of  peace  has  vanished" 
Oaulaincourt  replied  on  the  20Ui :  "  If  it  depended  on 
me,  your  hopes  would  speedily  be  realised.  I  should  have  i  Meteenicii 
no  doubt  they  would,  if  I  were  sure  that  yourself  and^^^^f^ 
Lord  Castlereagh  were  to  he  the  inslruments  of  fh  is  ivorh, 
as  desirable  as  it  is  qlorion.9"    But  it  was  all  in  vain.^'-^"'^'"/  . 

court,  Marcn 

Napoleon  would  neither  recede  from  his  demands  nor2o,J^i4^; 
accede  to  those  of  the  Allies,  and  everything  was  left  tosi^' 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.^ 

It  was  Napoleon's  determination  not  to  relinquish 

Antwerp,  ^fayence,  and  Alessandria,  and  with  them  hisXapoWi 
designs  against  Great  Britain,  Gcrmanv,  and  Italy,  wliiciinTtoai>»a- 


waii  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  Congress  ;°'Jp'^j 
of  Chatillon.    Down  to  the  very  last  he  adhered  to  thisJJs;^ 
resolution.   All  Caulaincourt's  entreaties,  and  they  "^^^^^^^^b 
many  and  earnest,  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  abandon  <a 
these  great  offensive  strongholds.    Of  all  three,  it  was  on 
Antwerp  that  his  aflcetions  were  most  strongly  set.  So 
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CHAP,  determined  was  he  to  hold  by  this  important  fortress, 
^  that  on  the  17th  March,  ten  dajs  before  the  Congress  of 
1814.   Ohatillon  broke  up,  Marct,  by  his  orders,  wrote  to  Canlain- 

court  from  Rheims,  urging  him  to  hold  by  Antwerp  and 
the  basis  of  Frankfort,  so  fai*  as  Italy  was  concerned.* 

Mwhis.  And  on  the  19th,  the  day  when  it  was  finally  dissolved, 
he  wrote  to  Caulaincourt  not  only  positively  forbidding  aiij 
engagement  for  the  cession  of  Antwerp,  Majence^  and 
Alessandria^  but  declaring  that,  even  if  he  had  eiUered  into 
stu^  an  engagement^  and  he  himself'  had  ratified  it,  it 
Nvould  dc|)end  on  his  miUtary  position  whether  or  not  ho 
would  carry  it  into  execution.!  Nor  were  these  merely 
the  views  of  the  iVench  Emperor  when  heated  m  the 
conflict,  and  when  a  single  considerable  military  success 
might  have  entirely  changed  his  political  position.  They 
were  adhered  to  by  him  years  afterwards  in  the  solitude 
of  St  Helena.  "  Antwerp,''  said  he  there  to  Las  Cases, 
"  was  tu  me  a  province  in  itself;  it  was  the  principal  cause 
of  my  exile  to  St  Helena,  for  it  was  the  required  cession 

lii^rio"  fortress  which  made  me  refuse  the  terms  offered 

'  ai  Ohatillon.    If  they  would  have  left  it  to  me,  peace 
would  hare  been  concluded."^ 

Although  the  Congress  of  ChatiUon  was  brought  to 
this  prosperous  conclusion,  so  far  as  the  unanimity  of  the 
•  Allies  was  concerned,  yet  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 

*  "  T^e  abaudouuieutuf  all  their  conqueete  by  the  Eugliah  is  a  rtal  eaiicemon, 
lO&teA  hi*  Majesty  apjtrorfi,  tspccialltf  if  it  can  be  comhined  frith  kamng  fu  Jul* 
«0M7).  If  the  aogotiation  is  to  be  broken  off,  let  it  be  on  tho  demand  for  tlie 
cession  of  our  strotigliold?,  and  the  evnciKilioii  of  our  torritory.  If  you  ore 
pushed  to  abandon  Antwerp,  insiBt  on  the  rcfititutit»n  of  all  our  coluuii^,  in- 
cludiug  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  adherence  to  the  baais  of  Frankfort  bo  far 
as  regwdt  Itajty'^-HAfin  to  CAULAtKOOOitT,  JUeum,  Martk  17,  1814;  Eaiv» 
307,  308. 

+  "  L'Empereur  desire  que  vous  ne  preniez  aucune  engngemont  positiT  h. 
r^rd  de  tout  co  qui  concerno  la  remise  dea  forteroases  d'Anvere,  do  Mayenc^ 
ei  d'Alexendiie,  si  vous  dtes  oblige  de  oontentir  k  leur  oeanoo.  Son  intoitiofi 
tttnnt  mdme  dans  le  ens  otl  il  aumit  nttifii  te  truitS  de  H  rtgUr  tmr  rircon- 
slanfcx  vulitaira.  Attondc/,  jusqu'au  dernier  moment.  Kn  un  mot  S.  M.  de- 
sire Be  trouver  aprds  le  traitd  eucore  mcme  de  pouvoir  tirer  parti  dct  circon- 
ttvnces  jusqu*au  dernier  moment," — Napoleon  &  Caulaincoubt,  19  Mars  1814; 
SOBOELL'g  BeeueU,  t.  129, 
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cultj  tiiat  they  were  held  together,  and  the  causes  of  chap. 
division  among  them  were  so  many  and  nrgent,  that  bj 


xn. 


the  concnrring  testimony  of  all  who  had  the  best  sources  iwc 

of  information  as  to  the  secret  views  of  the  Allied  Courts,  chaiJ^m 

had  it  not  been  for  tlic  minrrled  firmness  and  moderation 

of  Lord  Castlereafih,  tlie  chanu  of  his  high  -  bred  and  s'^*  , 

'  o  Dortaoce  of 

cmTalrons  manners,  and  the  sway  which  his  decision  of  Lord  fa^tic- 
character  had  acquired  even  over  the  greatest  potentates,    ' ' 
the  Confederacy  wodd  have  been  broken  up,  and  Napo^ 

Icon  would  have  emerged  victorious  out  of  all  his  dan- 
gers.*   The  great  peril  which  it  required  all  the  firm- 

*  "  lu  ODu'ci  boru  days  there  never  waa  suob  gross  mbmanagement.  When 
the  great  bcodquarten  arrived  at  Troyes,  the  left  of  Sdiwartieiibergfa  corps 

was  extended  beyond  Osray  and  Monteroau ;  a  deeperate  cannonade  was  heard 
for  two  days  in  tlie  direction  of  Blucber  on  the  right,  but  tho  Oraiul  Army 
was  incapable  of  marching  to  his  support,  having  extended  so  much  to  the 
left ;  and  thus,  not  liking  to  come  back  again  till  they  knew  there  wu  a  great 
neoasBity,  they  remained  at  Troyea,  and  extended  along  (he  Seine  several 
days,  doing  nothing.  Tii  the  nu  an  time,  Napoleon  with  the  same  trooi>«  (the 
(lUirds  and  cavalry  fri  in  Spain)  marched  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right,  and  successively  s<^ueezed  Oisootief  ^by  the  by,  he  8ufibc<ited  him  in  his 
embrace),  Sadcen,  D'Tork,  Blucber,  Wittgwuitein,  and  the  Prince  Koy  d  of 
Wirtemberg. 

"After  all  this  bitter  folly  on  our  part,  concentration  was  determined  on .  and 
these  conquerors  found  that  they  may  outmanoeuvre  themselves,  and  that  simple 
tmoomplicaled  movementa  with  all  your  fbreea  together,  and  in  hand,  is  the 
way  lor  unlettered  genends  to  succeed.  Had  our  Leipeic  phui  been  persevered 

in  had  each  army  been  to;i;ether  Uluchi  r,  conocted,  would  bnvc  relireJ.  and 
Srlnrirtz'  r:berg  woiilj  bave  been  on  Bimnaparte  if  bo  bail  followed  him,  but 
we  mii^l  e  eu  mauccuvre  and  iiiarm  ourtielvcM,  right,  Icit,  aud  centre.  Our  total 

lorn  exeeeda,  I  ahoutd  think,  Sfi,000  and  60  or  70  pieoeaof  cannon*  fiowever* 

I  am  not  U  '  bat  thia  will  in  the  t>iiJ  be  ufadvantiiKi!.  I  mil  clear  our  military 
position  is  better  now  than  it  lias  ever  been,  if  turned  with  judgment  to  profit. 
We  have  suffered  perhaps  a  moral  defi^  but  in  every  other  respeot  we  axe 
more  powerful  than  ever.  The  reaervea  of  the  Grand  Army  are  all  within  a 
few  days'  march,  and  they  are  very  numecous ;  and  Bluchflr,  joined  by  Bulow, 
Stri>gouoff,  Wiuzinqerode,  and  Woronzow,  will  have  an  amj  d  100,000  tom, 
on  that  side  alone,  stronger  than  the  French. 

"  With  respect  to  our  marche  politique,  at  one  time  Bourbonista,  at  another 
grasi^ng  at  any  probability  of  peace — no  fixed  ajaftem  of  aetioo  at  alL  What 
Cajtli  rai'ih  his  achitved  is  rmlhj  trondrrful ;  but  for  him,  J  believe  ali  icould  fall. 
It  might  be  judieious  to  keep  Caulainonirt  a  little  in  play  imtil  you  ent«'red 
France,  and  saw  what  spirit  >  ou  could  actually  rouse.  Whatever  of  bad  Imp- 
pens  to  OS  we  richly  deserve,  for  ^tkaUverugood  we  muH  thtmk  Pnvidenee  «nd 
OutUreof/L  As  toonr  woA  her^  Oaukincourt  indiviiUudly  \\ibihas  and  works 
tooth  and  nail  for  penee.  >^f>  far  as  depends  on  biin.  lie  dreadB  BMonapartc's 
sttccoMoa  even  more  than  ours,  lest  they  should  make  him  more  impracticable. 
Since  the  turn  of  offura  Napoleon  has  taken  our  disorder.  He  tslks  now  ot 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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CHAP.  Hess  and  addreas  of  Lord  Oasdereagh  to  arert^  was  that 
Austria  would  draw  off  and  conclude  a  separate  padfica- 

1814.  tioil  with  Napoleon,  in  uliicli  cahc  iLc  Russian  and  Pms- 
siau  armies,  left  alone  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  countrj, 
would  have  been  forced  to  retreat,  and  surrender  the 
whole  objects  of  the  war.  Her  conduct  in  the  cam- 
paign had  been  so  dilatory  and  backward  that  it  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  timidity  or  military  incapacity,  bnt 
obriously  arose  from  a  desire  to  ayoid  puling  matters  to 
extremities,  and  lcavin<r  time  to  jS  apoleon  to  conchidc  a 
peace  on  such  terms  as  might  secure  the  throne  of  France 
to  himselli  or  at  all  events  the  regency  to  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise,  and  the  succession  to  liis  son.  It  has  been 
seen  that,  so  late  as  the  18th  March,  the  Teiy  day  before 
the  Congress  finally  broke  np,  Mettemich  was  strennoosly 
urging  Caulaincourt  to  conclude  peace  on  those  terms, 
which  would  have  left  Europe  exposed  to  a  renewal,  at 
no  distant  date,  of  all  the  dangers  fioin  whicli  they  were 
on  the  point  of  escaping.  We  have  Lord  Gastlereagh's 
own  authority  for  the  assertion,  that  indecision  to  a  pain- 
ful degree  perraded  the  Allied  councils  at  this  time ;  and 

Bueoeaaes  altertDg  terms.  We  must  go  badt  to  the  Frmnkfort  b«da.  He  oao* 

not  treat  until  wo  are  out  of  France,  *c." — Sib  Chahles  Stewart  to  Edwabo 
CooKK,  Eeq^  ChatUUm,  Ftbnwy  28,  1814  j  CoMtkttagl^  Oorrapondmee,  ix. 
554,  556. 

'*Giiilunooiiit  ouno  up  to  mo  belbro  dioaer  to<Uij,  and  aaltad  if  tbm  wt» 

any  hope  of  your  (Castlereagh's)  retuni.   I  prateied  {gnoranoe  of  joor  infeen- 

tioDS.  He  Baid,  '  For  the  /mr  of  0"d.  rvrjrinr  him-  (o return,  Jf  he  v?ere  hvt  hfre, 
and  would  listen  to  my  propositions,  so  that  we  might  understand  one  aiiotbcr, 
W  should  Bpecdily  conclude  Uie  afair.  How  is  it  potsaible  to  conclude  matters 
•t  A publie oonferancwf  KaitlMr  puttfvm  aaaUy  be  bnnielit  to  daohva  tlM 
laat  word,  but  I  am  confident,  if  we  could  ditMnus  the  points  sepaiTitelr,  Uiere 
would  be  no  material  difference.'" — LonD  Abebdkex  to  Lord  CAWLBUAflB, 
ChaiUlon,  March  10,  1814 ;  CkuUertagh  Corre^ottdeace,  ix.  S35. 

veU  toffethcrr—hono  Claitoabtt  to  Lord  CASnJEMUas,  Boffne,  Mmtik  7> 
1814  ;  Custh  rm'jJi  Ci>}ir»jHmdmrf,  ix.  SIO. 

"  How  fortunate  tliat  you  thouid  be  on  Ute  tpot,  to  eiuleapaur  to  beep  all  the 
h4tr»e$  ^  the  great  vaggon  at  $ieadff  work,  notwithstanding  the  obetaclea  they 
had  to  anoountcr,  and  tho  kioking,  wamHag,  and  fibbing  propaoailiM  of  Mine 
of  them  !  Your  letter  to  Mettemich  is  an  nflminible  piece,  and  the  answer 
does  honour  Ui  his  rtuveieign." — Lokd  Clancarti  to  Lord  CAOrLBEBAOH,  Tkt 
J/affue,  March  1, 1814  j  Caattareagh  C\nrt$pond€nce,  ix.  800. 
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indeed,  considering?  the  great  interests  Austria  had  at  chap. 
stake  in  the  issue,  adverse  to  that  of  the  other  Powers, 
the  only  wonderful  thing  is  how  they  ever  were  recoDcUed.  ifii*. 
But  for  Lord  Castlereaghs  address  and  authoritj,  and 
the  terror  inspired  hj  Napoleon's  TictorieSi  the  prodigy 
neTer  could  have  been  efiected.* 

In  addition  to  those  causes  of  division  anionir  tlie 

111 

Allies,  arising  from  the  difficulty  in  the  disposal  of  tliesourc«I)f 
throne  of  France  in  tlie  event  of  success,  another  source  rcji^rag 
of  disunion  was  aheady  feit»  and  was  daily  becoming  more  ^f^^^'j 
serious,  regarding  Poland.    Tlie  Emperor  Alexander's  j*'" 
intention  was  no  longer  disguised^  to  incoipoiate  that 
great  country  with  his  already  Tast  dominions.   It  was 
evident  that  such  a  design  could  not  fail  of  rousing  in 
the  highest  degree  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Continental 
Powers  —  especially  Austria  —  and  widening  the  cool- 
ness already  existing  between  them  arising  from  the 
French  question ;  but  the  Czar  and  his  annj  were  both 
80  set  upon  the  acquisition,  and  their  position  in  regard 
to  it  was  80  commanding,  that  it  was  more  than  doubtful 
whether  it  could  be  prevented.    Sir  Charles  Stewai  t.  wlio 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  enjoyed  the  entire  coiilidence 
of  the  Czar,  has  left  the  following  precious  account  of  a 
coaTersation  he  had  with  him  od  the  subject  during  the 

*  "  The  political  queetion  bM  been  miaerablj  prejudiced  by  opposite  ex> 
tmai  (d  miiitgsnifiit:  tt  one  time  too  pnmd  to  Uit«n  to  aiiythiog;  at 
aaothtr,  m  impi^flol  to  be  delivered  from  the  prewnoa  of  ihe  mtmy  m  to 

ui.ike  our  prolongation  at  Chatillon  alniobt  ]uuicrc)tis=i.  I  hope,  however,  wo 
havo  yet  luor?'  of  eq\ianiinity  in  our  counsels  than  a  by«t;iu(ler  cvtuld  pmli'^nto. 
You  will  aco,  from  the  iastructiong  sent  thus  Dight  to  Count  Stadiou,  tiiut  the 
AIUMk  vitiioiit  widiing  to  ^tn  to  tbck  dSmtmke  the  «ppeaiaiioe  of  wokiiif  • 
ruptore^  tn  decided  upon  bringing  this  negotiation  to  a  short  issue ;  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  turn  of  the  war,  they  nre  determined  to  piipxK>rt  the 
cause  of  Europe,  as  the  only  hope  of  real  peace,  firmly  and  persevoriugly 
againat  Napoleon,  till  lio  ahiJl  snbstantially  acq\iiflMO  hn  the  totnt  propoaed 
to  Urn.  The  Emperor  of  Rmria  and  King  of  Prussia  have  determined,  in  iho 
absence  of  the  Prince  Royal,  to  jilaco  Wiuzingerode,  including  "NVoronznw  and 
Strogouoff,  together  with  Bulow,  absolutely  under  Marshal  Blucher'a  orders. 
He  will  thus  have  a  very  formidable  force  daily  increasing,  while  fiili  amy  ie 
aleo  ftlling  beok  on  iti  iesmei  In  fact,  we  ore  only  n^trior  m  «n>fy  of  cou  nHL" 
—Lord  Castlereaqh  to  Lord  Abebonm,  CftonMonl,  Febrwiry  25,  IBlii 
Outiartagk  CorrapomkK€,ix,  290. 
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CHAP,  conferences  at  Chatiilon.     His  Imperial  Majesty's  knoim 

^    coudesccndcncc  of  character,  and  the  marked  kindness  he 
1814.    invariably  showed  me,  led,  on  various  occasions,  to  his 
communicating  his  observations  and  sentiments  to  me. 
At  this  period  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  interesting 
points  for  adjustment  at  a  general  peace  wbb,  the  fate  of 
the  Polish  nation,  and  this  peace  began  now  to  be  confi- 
dently looked  for.    In  ^e  of  mj  interviews  with  the 
Emperor,  his  Imperial  Majesty  dwelt  at  great  length  on 
the  immense  sacrifices  of  Russia,  and,  putting  these  fore- 
most in  his  statement,  he  declared  how  doubly  necessary 
it  became  him,  on  the  eve  of  a  settlement  of  £urope,  to 
look  to  the  permanent  interests  of  his  own  empire.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  stated  that  his  moral  feeling,  honour, 
and  every  principle  of  justice  and  right,  called  upon  him 
to  use  all  Lis  power  to  restore  such  a  conj>titution  to 
roland  as  would  secure  the  happiness  of  so  fine  and  so 
groat  a  people.    Tlie  abandonment  of  seven  millions  of 
his  subjects,  were  he  to  relinquish  his  Polish  provinces  in 
any  general  arrangement^  without  a  sufficient  guarantee 
to  his  country  for  the  great  ntihtj  and  advantage  of  the 
measure,  would  he  more  than  his  imperial  crown  uhxs 
ivortk    But  consolidating  these  provinces  with  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  under  such  a  kiiitr  and  such  a  constitutional 
administration  as  Russia  would  name,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  happiest  effects.    He  went  on  to  observe  that 
his  character  was  well  known,  and  ought  to  give  confidence 
to  Europe.   I  remarked  in  reply,  that  Europe  could  not 
insure  at  all  times  an  Alexander  on  the  throne.   To  this 
his  Imperial  Majesty  rejoined,  that  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  j)arlook  entirely  Lis  sentiments  as  well  as  Lis  two 
brotLers.    He  was  happy  also  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
position he  had  started,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  viewed 
it,  was  seen  by  Austria  in  the  same  light ;  that  he  had 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Prince  Mettemieh  a  day  or 
two  since,  in  which  the  whole  of  his  plan  was  opened,  and 
that  the  Prince  n'avait  rien  contre,  or  words  to  that 
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effect   I  was  considerably  struck  at  the  time  with  bo  osap. 
extraordinary  a  declaration  from  his  Majesty,  and  ren-  ^ 
tured  not  only  to  express  my  surprise,  but  to  assure  him  I8i4. 
thcU  Prince  Mvttcnuch  had  held  very  different  laiKjuarje 
to  we,  aud  that  I  nerer  could  suppose  he  would  leave  to 
England  the  task  of  being  the  only  power  which  would 
oppose  itself  to  his  Majesty's  views,  in  case  they  should 
not  meet  with  general  concurrence,  when  they  were  of 
80  much  more  vital  interest  to  Austria  and  Prussia.  His 
Imjjtrial  Majesty  next  alluded  in  railier  a  menacing 
manner  to  his  power  of  taking  military  possession  of 
Foland,  and  seemed  to  be  certain  of  the  facility  with 
wJiich  he  could  oldain  his  end,  and  I  doubted  mucb»  from 
the  firm  and  positive  manner  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self, whether  he  would  ever  be  diverted  from  the  purpose 
lie  now  declared."^     So  strongly  were  the  Emperor  s  ^  sir  chas. 
views  expressed  en  tiiis  suljjcct  tliat  they  awakened  inL^rdCwO^. 
Sir  Charles  the  most  anxious  apprehension  as  to  theJJJ^h;^ 
extent  to  which  the  liberties  of  Europe  might  one  day  isi4,ms. 
be  menaced  by  this  great  and  growing  power ;  and  his 
words,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  this 
time,  are  not  a  little  remarkable,  both  as  an  instance  of 
far-seeing  sagacity  as  to  future  events  now  only  in  the 
course  of  accomplishment,  and  as  a  proof  how  minds  of 
an  elevated  cahbre  can  withstand  all  the  iniiueiices  of 
private  kindness  and  imperial  favours* 


*  "  if  we  consider  the  power  of  Ruftsia,  unaasailable  as  ahe  io  in  front  and 
mr,  with  an  Imamm  fbonV  nivtoeM  <^  the  Cupkn,  the  Eaziiio,  and  the 

Baltic,  with  forty  (now  seventy)  milligils  of  tMrnve,  hardy,  docile,  enthusiastic, 
atid  ''Tibniissive  inhabitants,  with  immense  armies  highly  di^^ciI>liIlod,  excel- 
lently appointed ;  her  innumerable  hordes  of  desolating  cavalry,  her  adoption 
of  tt^fVaoh  nudoM  in  war  of  maldiig  tbo  oonntrieo  wbove  hwt  an&ios  nardi, 
feed  and  maintain  tbem,  what  may  wo  not  fear  from  her  T  Whon  wo  ooaaidor 
further  thoso  forces,  fluKhcil  with  success,  and  dij*posed  consider  trcftties 
and  euprjpnirnta  with  her  as  waste  paper,  if  they  stood  in  the  wny  of  any  \<rn- 
jecis  of  aggrmtdisement ;  if  we  further  cooHider  ber  det«rmiuatiuu  to  tiujuiuutit 
ovoiy  banrior  wUob  ongagomoiiUi  liaTO  intorpooed  in  ordor  to  advanoe  horaolf 
into  the  heart  of  Qennaiqr,  to  tupplant  OB  the  one  side  the  ancient  dominion  ot 
Prussia,  on  the  other  to  turn  the  northern  flank  of  Austria  on  the  Vistula,  as 
the  baa  tunocd  the  southern  on  the  Danube,  and  demanding,  as  it  were,  bif  the 
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CHAP.      A  difficoltj  of  another  kind,  but  which  proved  hardly 

^    less  serious  in  the  end,  arose  at  this  time  in  Italy,  spring- 
18U.    ing,  like  the  otliei-s,  from  the  successes  of  the  Allies,  which 
DiflkuUie*     required  all  the  prudence  and  forbearance  of  Castlercagh 
iaiteijr.    to  adjust^  and  which  led  to  no  small  embarrassment  in 
fntnre  times.   This  arose  partlj  from  the  vacillating  con- 
dact  of  Hnraty  who^  although  he  had  joined  the  Alliea 
and  abandoned  his  benefactor,  was  hesitating  befoie  he 
openly  united  Lis  forces  to  theirs,  and  was  awaiting  the 
issue  of  events  in  Champagne  before  he  took  the  irre- 
vocable step.  It  required  no  little  management  on  Lord 
Castlercagh^s  part  to  keep  the  Allied  Powers  and  the 
Neapolitan  monarch  together  in  these  trying  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  contrived  to  eflfoct  it»  and  thereby  did 

fortrtf^rs  of  Thorn  and  Crarmr,  the  leys  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  ;  when  we  far- 
ther reflect  on  the  natural  march  of  empires  from  north  to  south,  from  the 
of  frort  and  snow  and  £unine  to  the  olimatea  of  warmth,  vafdoto,  and 
ftttility,  and  recollect  the  rofolutioas  that  have  taken  plaoo  in  Evrope^ 
and  Africa,  from  the  desoltttiog  invMioiui  of  the  aorUiflni  hoidoi^  whiul  maj 
we  not  fear  oud  expect  f 

When,  in  additiou  to  theeo  circumstancea,  we  further  reflect  upon  Uie 
waacmSm  aggiwidiaemaato  and  tDoorpomtions  of  Bnnia  dwUig  llio  kit  haiH 
dred  and  fifty  years,  the  numerous  Tutar  tribes  that  are  embraced  within  her 
militory  flystom,  the  provinces  she  has  successively  added  to  her  empire  from 
Persia,  the  Porte,  ijweden,  and  Poland ;  that  her  whole  system  of  goveruuient 
is  •  nOitaiy  d«q^otinn,  and  notbiag  known  or  legaidod  in  it  bnt  ndlitary  sub- 
jeotion  on  the  one  hand,  and  military  property,  military  rank,  and  militaij 
honour  on  the  other,  what  may  not  be  the  result  ?  If  wo  consider  all  these 
circumstances  iu  all  their  bearingH  atid  dependencies,  b  there  a  seriaus  and 
reasonable  man  in  Europe  that  mufit  not  admit  that  the  whole  system  of 
Bttvopean  politica  onght»  In  ito  loadiog  piiaoiple  and  ftatnre,  to  mafatain  aa  an 
axiom  the  necessity  of  setting  bounds  to  tfua  fonnidable  and  enat)aching  power  f 
Weighed  against  this  superior  and  imperative  duty — a  duty  urged  by  a!!  the 
motives  of  self-preservation — eveiy  minor  and  secoudory  consideration  result* 
ing,  whetiier  ftom  ancient  rights  or  claima  from  fiunily  feelings  ai^  al]iaooa% 
from  views  of  future  combination  and  power,  ought  to  be  postponed  and  disra* 
garded.  There  is  no  otlier  mnral  or  jih  vsical  =nfn;rii.ird  ngniri't  the  stupendous 
greatnea  with  which  the  Coutmcut  may  ere  long  be  menaced  and  overwhelmed, 
than  in  the  personal  character  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  a  mixture  of  benevo- 
lenee  and  rectitude,  a  high  aanae  of  raligion,  and  agenaioaa  view  of  aU  aobjeeta. 
This  affurdri,  iu  my  mind,  the  only  and  best  guarantee  against  the  far  too  for- 
midable legions  which  have  recently  defiled  over  the  Rhine  ;  but  how  soon 
may  tliat  guarautee  bo  lost !" — SiR  Charles  Stbwabt  to  Lord  Castucheauu, 
AftracNy  \i,  181 4,  MB. ;  and  Loud.,  255,  256.  A  remariable  inalMBea  of  poli- 
tioal  wiadoBi  and  foresight ;  the  more  so  that  it  came  from  ayonng  offioer,  tho 
fellow-soldier  of  the  CaBTj  and  then  baaUng  in  the  brightaat  annahine  o€  hia 
imperial  favour. 
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the  greatest  serrioe  to  the  common  cause,  bj  retaiDing  ohap. 
Eugene's  armj  to  vatch  him  in  Italj.   His  instructions  ^ 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  oommander  of  the  British  i8i4. 

forces  in  the  Mcditcmuican,  were  (luitc  explicit  to  ac- 
knowledge Murat  on  the  tlirone  of  Naples,  and  stand  hy 
the  Austrian  treaty  with  him,  provided  he  exerted  him- 
self honoorablj  in  the  war ;  and  an  indemnity  of  some 
sort  WBB  provided  for  the  Intimate  King  of  Naples.* 
Murat^  however,  although  he  had  little  hesitation  in  be- 
lying his  benefactor,  had  considerable  hesitation  in  im- 
perilling his  own  throne  ;  and  on  various  pretexts  he 
evaded  finally  declaring  himself,  till  the  capture  of  Paris 
left  him  no  alternative  but  unqualified  submission. 

Another  matter  connected  with  Italy,  though  less  mo- 
mentous  in  the  outset  became  still  more  serious  in  the  DifficuUiM 
end,  and  gave  no  small  disquietude  to  Lord  Castlereaghnott,fi«r 
and  the  whole  British  Goyemment— an  expedition  from  ^^^jS 
Sicily  to  the  north  of  Italy,  to  co-operate  with  the  Aus-P"**^'™^ 
trians,  and,  it  was  lioped,  Murat,  in  driving  the  French 
entirely  out  of  the  peninsula  :  the  command  of  it  was  given 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  entitled  to  demand  it^ 
being  the  commander-in-chief  in  Sicilj.   It  was  directed 
against  Leghorn  in  the  first  instance,  as  Murat  had  taken 
umbrage  at  an  ill-timed  proclamation  of  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Sicily  claiming  the  crown  of  Naples.    It  after- 


*  "  Tho  poiut  now  of  im|>t)rtaiaL'  is  to  Hccurc  tho  effective  aud  active  support 
of  the  Neapolitau8,  whose  active  assistttuco  appcara  indisponsablo  to  give  the 
AUiM  tiiat  mpid  and  oommaadiog  mioosM  wUdi  IMJ  qtMdOy  decide  the  fiite 
at  Itilj.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Murat  Uaiy  under  eome  pretext,  delayed  the 
•JgnaHire  of  the  treaty  in  it«"  fiinf^iulod  form,  nnd  th.it  he  Btill  continues  to 
■bow  ttom«  m^oQcmcHt  towaixlH  lim  enemy.  Tho  British  Qovemroent  never 
liked  tlie  AlMtrin  treaty,  but  being  entered  into,  they  are  quite  willing  to  set 
up  to  ita  BfMi,  end  to  ecknowledge  Murat  upon  a  peace,  on  two  eonditionH  : 
lat,  TLat  he  exertR  himM?lf  boiio\irably  in  the  war  ;  2.1.  Tliat  a  rca-sonabl.-  in- 
demnity (it  cmnnt  be  an  ei|nivnleut)  i^  found  for  thu  Kittg  uf  Hicily.  I  should 
hope,  with  ihiA  hsmia  to  work  upon,  you  may  not  only  quiet  any  alarm  Mnret 
amy  heifo  fidt  ee  to  the  nntuvB  ot  ont  tanMob,  hut  ftimieh  him  with  two  very 
powerful  inoentfvet  to  ooaoihrwaid  effeotoaUj.  In  doin^'  5^0  be  will  facibtnto 
all  bis  own  views,  and  by  aaaisting  in  the  in<l<?mnitirs  to  the  King  of  Sicily,  lie 
may  secure  his  own  title  to  Naples."— Lord  CASTLEBikAoa  to  Lord  WiixrAM 
BmniOK,  CkaOUm,  Fdmary  21,1814;  Ca^Ureaa^  OMrreapentknee,  ix.  285* 
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CHAP,  wards  went  on  to  Genoa»  both  as  that.was  a  Terj  import- 
^    ant  maritime  fortress,  wliich  it  was  an  object  to  wrest 
1814.   from  France,  and  as  it  afforded  the  best  possible  base  for 
the  British  operations  in  the  north  of  Italy.    Upon  ar- 

riving  there,  witli  a  force  of  70 UU  men,  Lord  William 
experieuccd  no  very  foniiiJahlo  resistance,  and  the  place 
was  surrendered  after  the  external  forts  had  becu  stormed- 
But  he  very  soon  found  that»  though  not  disposed  to  risk 
their  fortunes  by  joining  a  sinking  cause,  the  Genoese 
people  were  animated  almost  unirersally  with  that  passion 
for  separate  sovereignty  which  has  so  long  been  felt  in 
Italy,  and  is  the  main  obstacle  to  anj  loiited  action,  or 
the  establishment  o{  (jencral  iiidupeiidence.*   Seeing  that 
this  was  the  general  disposition,  and  yielding  to  the  natu- 
ral opinion,  that  the  best  way  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
men  to  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  a  general  restoration, 
was  to  proclaim  a  return  in  every  instance  to  the  old 
authorities  and  form  of  government,  Lord  William  issued 
a  proclamatiuii,  w  iiliout  aii)  authority  from  his  superiors, 
promising  such  a  restoration  in  unguarded  terms.t  This 
proclamation  was  received  with  unbounded  transports  in 
Genoa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  yielded  for  a  while  to 
the  pleasing  illusion  of  a  restoration  of  their  ancient 
Doges,  senate,  and  provincial  independence  and  grandeur. 
But  it  proved  not  a  little  embarrassing  to  the  Allied 
sovereigns,  and  especially  thr  British  Government,  who 
had  other  views  as  to  Genoa  and  the  distribution  of  power 

*  "I  am  under  iho  iMMnity  of  forming  hen  a  {iroviaioinl  govcvuiMiil^ 

which  I  shall  do  nn  poon  ns  I  can  o-'certain  the  ]>er««ons  who  may  b©  most  ao- 
oeptftblo  feo  the  people.    I  find  that  all  desire  their  former  independence  and 
axudent  fonn  of  goT€inim<»it,  with  some  modificatioofl.    All  are  equally 
nroui  of  not  inn;  Muwarr/  to  Piedmont" — LoBD  WlLU^K  Bbhtikcx  to  LOftD 
CAaTLEltEAOff,  Genoa,  April  23,  IS]  4;  Casth:rm>ih  Ci>rrci(pondenct^lX.An. 

+  "  Considering  that  the  gcuural  wish  of  the  Genoese  is  to  return  to  their 
ancient  fom  of  government,  I  declare,  1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  Ocno- 
eee  States,  such  os  it  existed  in  1797,  with  some  modifiestions  which  the  geoenl 
wish,  the  public  good,  and  the  spirit  of  the  origlnsl  COMtltation  of  1797,  seem 
to  require,  re-established.""-  -Loud  William  Bknttxck's  Proclamation,  April 
21,  Ibll ;  Furl.  I)tO.  xxx.  393,  This  prochmiatiuu  was  at  variance  with 

Lord  Wlllitm*s  instruetions,  whidi  were  to  do  nothing  that  might  fetter  the 
hands  of  the  Alliss  in  the  final  dispoail  of  the  Geuoose  territonee.— /Md. 
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in  Ttalj,  as  they  thought,  with  reason,  that  to  leave  France  chap. 
surrounded  by  Uttlc  nioiicarcliics  and  republics  Nvas  just  to 
invite  the  spoiler  aL^"1.in  to  make  inroads  upon  them,  and  1814. 
that  in  the  amalgamatiou  of  the  lesser  states  was  to  be 
found  the  only  security  for  their  independence.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  accordingly,  pronounced  himself  strongly 
against  liis  vnanthorised  proceeding  of  Lord  Wiiliam 
Bentinck,  and  the  proclamation  was  disavowed  by  the 
Allied  Governments.  But  the  cflbct  of  it  remained,  and 
the  disappointed  leehngs  of  the  Genoese  vented  them- 
selves in  loud  complaints,  which  met  with  the  readier 
reception  in  Europe  that  they  appealed  directly  to  the 
generous  and  patriotic  affections.* 

Another  matter  of  not  less  importance  came  under 

Lord  Castlereagh  s  notice  at  the  same  time,  ^vllich  was  Lonl  ( 'jkMlo- 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued,  in  regard  to  the  Bourbons,  by  ^^l^^e  to 
the  Dulve  of  Welhngtou  in  the  south  of  France.    It  had  Ja,!^!!* 
become  necessary  to  take  a  decided  line  here,  because  wdliH^nlln. 
die  Due  d'Augoul^me  suddenly  arrived  at  the  head-P«^^< 
quarters  of  the  English  general  in  B&irn»  in  the  end  of 
February,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Count  d'Artois 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Allied  headquarters  in  Cham- 
pagne.   The  course  which  VVelUngton  pursued  m  this 

*  I  hop«,  from  the  coune  the  Viceroy  is  panuing,  that  Italy  will  wind  up 
well  He  is  the  bcHt  of  the  Buonnimrte  school,  and  has  played  an  honourable 
and  able  part,  it  Buonaparte  had  been  enabltid  to  have  maiutaiued  himself 
in  the  Md  ia  Fnoee,  betiraen  Mmtti*t  iVMality,  Bell«garde't  timidity,  and 
Lord  William  Bantinck's  impractievbiUtff  and  Whi'jijl^m,  tchixk  teem  la  folUm 
him  rrtrn/ichrrr,  we  should  Lave  been  in  danger  of  a  .serious  disappointment  in 
that  quai  ter.  it  ia,  we  are  maaten,  I  hope,  of  the  question  now,  in  a  mili- 
tary aenae,  and  must  weigh  well  the  political  oomplicatioD^  whieli  ave  not 
aMtaly  paiaaiial  to  tha  aovaraigii  fliaimaiita,  bat  mizad  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
internal  and  extonHivc  jealousy  amongst  the  most  of  the  Italian  population." 
— LosD  CAflTT  ERfAQH  f  LoBO  lAYiRBOOL,  AprU  27, 1814 ;  Ctutkni^fh  Cor- 
rtepoueUnce,  ix.  520. 

"  Mnnit  ia  aaotber  aiiiiMr— whether  to  the  extant  that  wa  oaa  take  notice  of, 
I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say ;  but  the  Tieeroy  has  given  some  strong  evidence 
ap:ainst  him.  The  e  vents  iti  Fnmco  hnro  »iecured  us  there.  If  tlio  war  hod 
ountinued  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Italy  would  soon  have  become  a  dangeroua 
card,  which  waa  in  itaelf  a  new  source  of  alarm,  intrigue,  and  weakneaa.  Aa 
it  ia,  wa  are  eaeaping  fut,  I  hope,  from  the  militaiy  difficulty,  whatever  may 
be  the  embarrassment  of  the  political  combination." — Lord  Castlerkaob 
le  LoBO  BAxaoBSl,  AfirU  27,  IS14  ;  Cattlenagk  Corrapondcnce,  iz.  512. 
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CBAP.  delicate  matter  vas  preciselj  analogous  to  what  Lord 

^  Castlcrcagh  had  recommended  to  the  British  Cabinet  in 
1814.  regard  to  the  negotiations  at  Chatilloa — viz.,  to  abstain 
from  anything  like  forcing  or  even  attempting  to  lead 
public  opinion  in  France,  and  to  avoid  committing  them- 
eelyes  in  favour  of  the  ancient  family  while  still  negotiat- 
ing with  the  military  Emperor  at  ChatiUon.  Wellington 
accordingly  wonld  only  receiye  the  royal  prince  incognito^ 
tliough  in  that  character  he  showed  liim  the  most  delicate 
attention,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  St  Jean 
de  Luz  to  accompany  the  army  in  active  operation.  This 
conduct  met  with  Lord  Castlereagh's  decided  approval ; 
indeed,  the  letter  Wellington  wrote  to  Lord  fiathurst* 
on  the  occasion  was  almost  identical  with  those  which 
the  great  diplomatist  was  at  the  same  time  addressing 
to  the  Cabinet  from  Chatillon.  Lord  Ca^stlereagh's  vievrs 
on  this  subject  were  perfectly  fixed  and  consistent  ti  om 
the  outset.  He  was  decidedly  of  opmion  that  the  "  ancient 
race  and  the  ancient  territory  "  afforded  the  best,  perhaps 
the  only,  secority  likely  to  be  permanent  for  the  preser- 
Tation  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  for  the  permanence 
of  that  Tery  object  it  was  indisp^isable  that  the  choice 

*  ^Tbe  people  here  all  agree  in  one  opinion — viz.,  that  the  Benttmcnt 
throughout  Prance  is  tbo  same  on  I  have  found  it  here — an  cam<«?t  desire  to 
get  rid  of  Buonaparte  and  his  government,  from  a  conviction  that  as  lon^  as 
htt  govenw  th^  will  bo  peaoe.  Th«  language  oommmk  to  all  i%  tluit 
although  the  grievous  hardshipe  and  oppression  nndcr  whfa^  they  labour  aro 
Intolerable,  they  dare  not  Lave  the  satisfution  even  of  complaining;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  thoy  are  obliged  to  prvteud  to  rejoice,  and  that  they  are  only 
allowed  in  secret  and  silence  to  lament  their  hard  fiite.  lliey  say  thai  the 
BooibooB  are  as  unknown  in  RiMneo  aa  tiio  prinMo  of  uqr  oUier  ■oToraign 
hoxiae  in  Europe.  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  Napoleon's  power 
stands  upon  corruption,  and  that  he  has  no  adherents  in  FVanoe  but  the 
principal  offioera  of  his  army  and  the  emploffis  civile^  of  his  govenuncut,  with 
aomo  of  tbo  new  proprietors.  NotwithwtMMting  this,  I  veooamMnd  joar  Lord- 
ship  to  make  peace  with  bim,  if  yon  ean  aoqnim  all  the  objects  yoo  Iwvo  n 
right  t^)  expect.  All  the  powers  require  peace,  even  more  than  France,  and 
it  would  not  do  to  found  a  new  system  of  war  upon  the  speculations  of  any 
individual  on  wbat  bo  Mas  and  heoni  in  a  ootnor  of  France.  If  Buonaparto 
beoomoa  modento,  bo  ia  probablj  aa  good  a  aoTOnign  aa  wo  can  dia^  in 
France ;  if  be  does  not,  we  ehall  probably  have  another  war  in  a  few  years." — 
WELuif<n<oM  to  Lord  BAxacBAXj  Novmber  21,  1818;  Gurwooj}^  xii. 
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sliould  be  a  voluntary  one  on  tJie  part  of  tJie  French  chap. 
ptoj^le  :  for  if  it  had  either  the  reality  or  the  appear- 
ancc  of  coDsti*aiQt»  it  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent^  and  i^^^ 
Ihe  whole  existing  evils  would  be  renewed.    His  whole 
correspondenoe  aod  speeches,  from  first  to  last^  demon^ 
stnited  that  this  was  his  fixed  opinion.* 

An  incident  not  as  jet  noticed  in  history  occurred 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  wliich  de-Pnuceuf 
monstratotl  how  well  founded  was  the  caution  of  Lord  i^^Sot 
Castlereagh  in  this  respect^  and  what  disastrous  results  u°eS!^t 
were  likely  to  result  from  any  premature  attempts  to'"^^^"^' 
direct  public  opinion  in  the  conquered  proyinces  as  to  the 
ehoice  of  their  sovereign.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  it  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to 
adopt  Lord  Castlcreagli's  plan  of  uniting  Belgium  to 
Holland,  in  order  to  form  a  respectable  state  capable  of 
maintaining,  with  the  aid  of  England  and  Prussia,  its 
ground  against  its  formidable  neighbour.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  acquainted  with  this 
arrangement,  and  he  professed,  as  well  he  might,  the 
greatest  gratitude  to  the  English  minister  for  his  support 
on  the  occasion.  But  being  impatient  to  take  posses- 
sion  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  promised  dominion,  he 
seriously  endangered  it.  Instead  of  calmly  awaiting, 
according  to  Lord  Oastlereagh's  advice,  the  time  when 
**  events  might  dedare  themselves,''  and  when  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Belgium  and  Flanders,  announced  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  might  be  submitted  to  with- 
out a  murmur  as  the  decree  of  fate,  he  endeavoured 
prematurely  to  obtain  a  declaration  from  i^'landers  in  his 

•  "  Every  pacification  would  be  iucomplf  t43,  it' you  did  not  re-estiibliHh  on 
the  ibrone  uf  Frauce  the  aucieut  faiuily  ;  aiiy  peace  with  the  niau  who  had 
|Nit  himself  at  ih«  head  of  lha  Wenoh  mtfon  eouM  hsva  no  other  flml  reault 
bat  to  give  to  Europe  fresh  subjects  of  diTidon  and  alarm  ;  it  conid  be  neither 
penire  nor  durable.  Nevcrthfles^  it  wae  impoasible  to  n-fusc  ncgntiatiiiR  with 
him  when  inveeted  with  power,  without  doing  violeuce  to  the  opinion  of 
Bompab  and  faioaniiig  lha  whda  vMpondhililgr  of  tha  oontimiiBoa  ottba  war." 
— LoBO  CAfliunuuttafs  ^ptetk  ti»  PtttHtmmi,  Jam  79,  1814;  Park  M., 
408. 
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CHAP,  favour.   The  consequenoes  were  just  the  reverse  of  what 

he  expected.  The  ancient  diTimon  of  the  Flemings  and 
181^  Diitcli  founded  on  difference  of  rcliLnon,  political  cir- 
cumstances, and  bloody  wars,  broke  out  afresh,  and  in 
80  unmistakable  a  manner  as  suggested  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  practicabilitj  of  effecting  the  union  *  Liord 
Oastlereagh  strongly  represented,  both  to  the  Prince  and 
Lord  Clancarty,  the  British  minister  at  his  court,  the 
extreme  danger  of  such  premature  attempts,  and  he 
had  tlie  good  sense  to  acquiesce  in  the  advice.  The 
obnoxious  attempts  were  in  consequence  withdrawn,  and 
the  union  with  HoUand  was  ultimately  effected  with- 
out open  opposition,  though  not  without  secret  heart- 
burnings, which  gaye  rise  to  important  changes  in  future 
timcs.t 

It  is  evident,  from  the  detail  which  has  now  been  given, 
cwS  that  the  ('oiigress  of  Chatillon,  the  most  muinentous  of 
^r^?!!?!-  modern  times,  was  not  broken  up  from  any  matters  of 
tic^t  cim-  variance  between  the  Powers  engaged  as  to 

the  lesser  points  in  controTenfy.   It  failed  because  the 

•  "  I  beg  to  call  your  Lorduhip's  attentioa  to  a  subject  which  I  meDiioned 
on  a  former  occasion— I  allude  to  the  measures  adopted  by  thtt  Dotali  Gk»vm- 
ment  to  prepare  tbo  ninds  of  tbe  poopio  of  the  Notlierlands  for  the  expected 
incorporation  of  their  country  with  Hollniul.  It  would  be  diffi  nit  t  ^  -ivc  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  minchief  which  has  already  proceeded  from  their  uitem- 
pente  and  ill-judged  proceedings ;  and  I  fear  that,  if  they  are  persoTered  in, 
ihiej  will  lead  to  ^cry  serious  «?il«.  Hie  grw*  mnjoriij  «f  tlio  noMlity,  wIm^ 
if  the  hM  of  their  oountry  waro  irreroeal^  fixed,  would  probably  not  he  un- 
willing to  worship  the  risinj?  Bun,  have  been  provolced  by  these  prematuro 
discussionn  to  make  decliimtionB  very  unfavourable  to  the  Prince  ot"  Orange; 
and  as  they  are  a  high-spii  itcd  people,  it  k  not  unlikely  they  will  oontinut 
Uiolr  luwtili^  to  the  Prince,  mmnij  to  ibow  tb«ir  oonairtencj  to  ptinciploi 
8o  publicly  avowed"-  Loru  Clancartt  to  Lord  CuetlMKEAioa,  lie  Sagite^ 
March  1,  18H  ;  Castiertaffh  Orrre^iiondxiice,  ii.  306. 

t  "  I  dined  yesterday  with  the  Prince.  Before  dinner  he  took  me  aside, 
■nd  again  repMtod  aU  tlM  protoaions  ho  had  mado  tho  day  before^  niding 
that,  if  he  had  been  before  impressed  with  the  impolicy  of  his  proceedings  ia 
the  Pnys  Pa=!,  bo  was  now  most  fully  convinced  that  the  efforts  he  had  made, 
through  hu  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiug  a  cry  and  soulevtnunt  in  his 
foTOur,  wove  improper;  that  ho  was  fully  impreaaed  with  tho  neoewrity  of 
waiting  the  result  of  your  Okottiona  in  bia  faTOor,  with  the  promptness  and 
nin^i'iii'ndo  of  which  ho  cxprcs^fl  tho  most  entire  BatiKfaction,  and  to  yr»a 
personally  great  obUgatiouH." — Loub  Clakcabtt  to  LORS  Caatlebsaob,  The 
Hague ^  Pthrmry  12, 1811 ;  Cattknagh  Corre«poR<laie^  ix,  S60. 
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Tiews  of  tbe  parties  were  irreconcilable  on  vital  matters ;  ohap. 

it  broke  up  on  tbe  eternal  question  between  France  and  ^ 
Km  ope.  The  frontier  of  tbe  Rliiue  aod  the  Alps,  M'ith  1W4 
Antwerp,  Majence,  and  Chambery,  was  the  insuniiount- 
able  difficultj;  but  for  it  peace  would  have  been  con- 
cluded between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Caulainoourt  in 
half  an  boor.  Napoleon  risked  all  ratber  (ban  abandon 
them,  because  he  felt  that  if  he  held  them  he  could  at  any 
time  renew  his  projects  of  conquest  against  Great  Britain, 
Geriiiaiiv,  and  Italy.  He  knew  better  than  anv  man  that 
bis  throne  was  founded  entirely  on  the  prcst'dje  of  mili- 
tary success ;  that  conquest  to  him  was  the  condition  of 
existence.  To  retire  within  tbe  ancient  limits  of  France 
— to  mtrict  himself  to  the  crown  of  Louis  XIV.,  vas 
to  abandon  tbe  whole  new-bom  triumphs  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  seemed  to  him  equivalent  to  abdicating  the 
throne,  with  this  additional  circumstance  of  humiliation, 
that  he  would  probably  be  burled  down  from  it  by  bis 
own  subjects. 

In  calmly  contempkiting,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen- 
tary,  the  merits  of  this  great  question,  still  seriously  at  ^-i-'mnvr 
issue  between  France  and  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  x 

that  there  was  great  plausibility,  .'unl,  the  farts  tlien  CangrcU?" 
stood,  seemiug  justice,  in  M.  de  Caulaincourt's  arguments 
in  favour  of  Napoleon's  side  of  the  question,  that  the 
Other  great  Powers  of  Europe  bad  been  materially  ag- 
grandised since  the  commencement  of  tbe  struggle  in 
1792.  Russia  had  gained  Finland  and  a  large  part  of 
Poland,  besides  extensive  territories  on  the  Danube ; 
England  had  conquered  the  Mysore  and  tlic  Mahrattas, 
and  become  lord  paramount  in  Hindostan ;  and,  though 
Austria  had  suffered  severely  in  the  contest^  yet  in  the 
line  of  the  Mincio,  offered  bar  by  Napoleon,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  Tyrol,  she  was  more  than  indemnified  for 
all  her  lossea  To  restrict  France,  therefore,  in  the  midst 
of  this  general  aggrandisement  of  the  neigbbonrinp:  Powers, 
to  her  ancient  limits,  was  not  to  restore  the  Ijalancc  of 
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CBAP.  powm*»  but  to  destroy  it,  and  destroj  it  in  the  most  fatal 

of  all  ways,  bj  greatly  aggrandisiog  the  great  northeni 
ini.  colossus.  Such  a  result  was  not  less  at  variance  with  tLe 
basis  put  forward  bv  the  Allies  tbomsclves  in  tlic  piv- 
posals  of  Frankfort,  than  hazardous  to  the  general  peace 
and  independence  of  £arope^  which  thej  profeeaed  to 
hare  bo  much  at  heart 

It  is  impofldble  to  deny  that  these  eonsidmtioiis^  as 
tum  ims   thej  were  stated  at  the  time,  appear  to  be  well  foanded ; 
KicasUe  but  tlmc  has  now  proved  that  they  were  erroneous,  and 
J^J*i^n  ,  tl^^^t  Lord  Castlercagh  hm\  con-ectly  scanned  the  elemeriL^ 
nuantvu,        future  repose  and  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  when 
he  insisted  for  the  restrictions  of  France  to  her  ancient 
limits  as  the  basb  of  any  lasting  pacification.   The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.   France,  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and 
1815,  ivas  reduced  to  her  ancient  limits,  her  resources 
were  seriously  impaired  by  a  war-contribution  of  fifty 
millions  sterling  levied  on  her  by  the  Allies,  and  an  occu- 
pation, duhng  three  years^  of  a  large  part  of  her  tenitory ; 
her  moral  prestige  and  political  influence  were  sensibly 
weakened  by  the  double  capture  of  her  capital,  and  hit 
militaiy  strength  seriously  impaired  by  the  occupation  of 
Algeria  requiring  the  presence  beyond  seas  of  a  fifth,  at  an 
averaf^e,  of  her  embodied  troops.  Since  that  time,  too,  Enfr- 
land  luis  made  great  acquisitions  in  India,  and  Russia  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Yet  all  this  notwithstanding,  Fran(» 
has  since  shown  herself  more  powerful  than  any  other 
civilised  state,  and  become  agiain  formidable  to  the  liber* 
ties  of  Europe.    Aided  by  England,  she  has  defeated 
Russia  in  the  Crimea,  singly  she  has  conquered  Austria 
in  Lonibardy.    She  has  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  in  annexing  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  thereby 
becoming  master  of  the  keys  of  Italy.    She  has  only 
been  prevented  by  the  wise  union  of  Austria  and  Prosaa, 
and  tiie  gallant  front  ehown  by  the  British  VolunteerB^ 
from  resuming  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  witii  it  ihe 
Great  Napoleon's  projects  of  aggrandisement  in  Europe. 
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All  this  has  been  done  uhen  starting  from  the  limits  of  chap. 

1790,  and  labouring  under  such  serious  subsequent  diflS- 
culties  ;  what,  then,  would  it  have  been  if  she  had  stni  ted  isi-*. 
from  the  base  of  Antwerp,  Alessandria,  Mayence,  and  the 
Rhine,  and  instead  of  having  incurred  subsequent  humi- 
liation, she  had  closed  the  war  irith  the  lustre  of  having 
repulsed  Europe  in  arms  from  her  gates  1  Bejond  all 
question,  the  peace  would  not  hare  lasted  fire  years,  and 
the  costlj  armed  neutrality  of  1860  would  have  begun  in 
1820.  The  peace  of  Europe  has  been  often  broken,  and 
still  more  frequently  endangered,  during  tlie  last  forty 
jearSybjFrance,  defeated  as  she  had  been  in  the  great  war; 
it  has  never  yet  been  either  threatened  or  broken  by  any 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  at  least  agamst  though  they  had 
been  rictorions  in  the  strife.  These  considerations  prove 
tliat  such  are  the  advantages  which  riaucc  derives  from 
her  central  situation,  compact  territory,  great  population, 
extent  of  sea-coast,  increasing  wealth,  and  the  militarj' 
spirit  and  talents  of  her  inhabitants,  that  not  only  was  it 
indispensable  in  1814  to  reduce  her  to  her  ancient  limits, 
but  the  same  object  must  be  pursued  in  after-times,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  formation  of  a  defensive  league  by  the 
other  Powers,  and  a  rctuni  to  Lord  Castlcreagh's  policy, 
that  the  only  lasting  security  for  the  peace  or  independ- 
ence oi  Europe  is  to  be  found. 
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8IB  CHABLES  SIEWABT  AKD  LORD  GiLSTL£££AQH,  FBOM  XH£ 
BBBAKINO  UP  OF  THE  CONQBBSS  OF  CHATILU»K  1!0  THS 
PSACB  OF  FABIS  IN  1IA.T  1814. 


CHAP.  Upon  the  difisolution  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon  Lord 
Castlereagh  returned  to  DijoD,  vhere  the  Emperor  of  Ans- 


iai4.   tria  aad  the  diplomatic  body  were  assembled,  and  where 

Scpaiiion  his  presence  was  urgently  required  to  keep  the  Austrians 
cLitiorLgfa  ^tciidj  to  tlic  Alliance  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  with 
Hnf  Stew  Py^^^  steps  moved  towards  the  headquarters  of  Prince 
art  Bft«r  the  Scliwartzenberg.    With  him  he  remained  till  after  the 

breakiDR  up  <•  -r»    •  i  i  .      ,  . 

of  ti.c  ( uu-  taking  of  Fans,  and  bore  a  part  m  the  unportant  actions 
S^uon.  vhich  immediately  preceded  that  event   It  is  fortunate 
that  for  these,  the  last  and  most  dedsire  events  of  the 
war,  we  have  the  aid  of  his  graphic  pen  describing  what 

he  himsolf  had  seen,  and  tliat  his  personal  nanative  be- 
comes tlie  story  of  the  fall  of  the  French  Empire. 

To  understand  these,  however,  and  appreciate  the  vital 
Previous    importance  of  the  events  which  followed,  ending  in  the 
ofX'^h^  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  is  indispensable  to  revert  to  the  mili- 
Aiiici!.^    tarj  operations,  and  give  a  brief  abstract  of  what  had 
occurred  during  the  latter  weeks  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Congress  of  Cliatillon.    While  tlic  French  Emperor  was 
engaged  in  liis  brilliant  operations  against  tlie  Grand 
Army,  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  Monterean,  a 
new  and  formidable  enemy  had  appeared  on  the  field, 
who  had  assailed  France  in  a  quarter  where  attack  had 
never  been  anticipated,  and  who  came  ere  long  to  exer- 
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cise  a  decisive  influeDce  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  obap. 
This  was  foimed  of  the  corps  of  Winsdngerode  and  Bu- 

low,  50,000  stroDg,  forming  part  of  Bernadotte's  army,  i^ii. 
^vliich  that  prince,  as  the  siege  of  Antwerp  had  been 
converted  into  a  blockade,  had  been  reluctantly  obliged 
to  allow  to  move  forward  into  France.    They  took  theFeuio. 
road  by  Avesnes  to  Laon,  which  town  they  oocnpied 
'without  resistance ;  thns  forming  an  important  rearguard  fa,  ii. 
and  support  to  Blucher,  who  was  in  advance  towards 
Paris,  but  still  under  tlie  orders  of  Bcrnadottc,  whose 
temporising  policy  had  already  rendered  him  suspected 
by  the  whole  Allied  armies.     Bulow  occupied  Laon, 
Winzingerode  pushed  on  to  Rheims.     The  advanced- 
guard  of  the  latter,  on  the  13th  February,  under  tbeFtUia 
enterprising  and  active  Chemicheff,  made  itself  master 
of  Soissons,  an  ill-fortified  town  on  the  road  from  Laon 
to  Paris,  and  a  strategic  point  of  much  imporlauce,  as 
commanding  the  only  brid^re  in  that  quarter  over  the 
river  Aisne,  which  huiiy  flows  in  a  deep  and  impassable 
bed  between  the  two  cities.   So  sensible  ^  as  Napoleon 
of  the  value  of  this  strategic  pointy  that  he  had  thrown 
an  old  and  determined  officer.  General  Rusca,  into  it 
with  18  guns  and  4000  men.    So  ably,  however,  were 
ChcmichefF's  measures  taken,  that  he  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing it  with  \nj  little  loss,  and  making  the  whole  garrison 
prisoners  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  Ilusca's  death, 
who  was  killed  on  the  rampart  by  a  cannon-ball.  Chcr- 
nicheif,  however,  waa  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  his 
important  conquest ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  march  next 
day  towards  Rheims  to  rejoin  Winzingerode,  taking  with 
him  the  captured  guns  and  prisoners.    Here  the  latter  eli^h.' ua,' 
was  in  a  position  to  reinforce  Blucher,  who,  at  Chalons,  liz-VST" 
was  actively  engaged  in  reorganising  and  concentrating  his^j,'j^'^j|^^ 
army,  which  had  lost  nearly  half  its  numerical  strength  j^g*^^'^ 
in  its  late  diBastrous  conflicts,  and  preparing  to  march  tosss^sw.  * 
Schwartzenberg's  assistance." 
Meanwhile  Napoleon  was  pursuing  the  career  of  suc- 
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CHAP,  cess,  SO  Li  illiantly  commenced  at  Montereau,  against  the 
Grand  Army  under  Schwartzeiiberg.  Everywlierc  the 
18U.   Allied  troops  retired  before  him.    On  the  second  day 

contk'ued  after  that  conflict,  haTing  concentrated  the  mass  of  his 

^iS!M&U  forces,  he  ascended  the  course  of  the  Seine  to  Braj  and 
Nogent  ;  and  Schwartzenberg  retired  towards  Trojes, 

F«k8i.  where — Blucher  haying  been  ordered  up  in  all  haste 
from  Clial()ii5 — the  whole  Allied  ai'mies  were  ordered  to 
assemble  on  the  21st.  A  liuudrcd  aud  fiftv  tlioiisand 
men  appeared  at  the  rendezvous.  Blucher,  notwith- 
standing his  losses,  came  up  mt\i  50,000  men  and  300 

FiV.  22.  guns  on  the  field.  The  ground,  hoverer,  was  deemed 
un&Tourable  for  a  general  ^ttle;  and  in  the  night  Trojes 
was  abandoned,  and  the  retreat  was  continued  in  great 
confusion  to  Chaumont.  It  was  during  this  retrograde 
movement  that  the  proposal  for  an  armistice  was  made 
bj  the  Allied  sovereigns^  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  As  these  pacific  oyertures  took  place  after  a 
splendid  series  of  successes  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and 
▼hen  the  Allied  annies  vere  fullj  concentrated  in  strength 
double  his  own,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Napoleon  was 
much  elated,  and,  deeming  the  tide  of  success  decisively 
turned,  should  have  despatched  orders  to  Caulaincourt  at 
Chatillon  to  sign  nothing,  but  await  the  issue  of  mihtary 
eyents.  At  the  same  time  he  despatched  an  angrj  and  cha- 
racteristic letter  to  Augereau,  at  Lyons,  who  had  been  un- 
successful,  strongly  descriptiye  of  the  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions he  had  formed  in  regard  to  the  possible,  and  bj  him 
expected,  achievements  of  his  troupii.*    The  Empcior  of 


•  "  Lo  niinistro  do  la  giicrro  m'a  mis  snua  lee  yeux  la  lettre  que  vous  lui 
avez  Cxrite  ie  V).  Cetto  lettre  m'a  vivemout  pein<5.  Quoi !  six  heures  nprfes 
avoir  re^u  les  premierea  troupes  veuaut  d'Eapague,  vous  u'<^tiez  paa  ddjil  en 
flunpagBe  I  tix  iMnrea  de  repoe  hmr  nifBni«it.  Ttl  nnporM  1«  Mmbftt  da 
ITiDgifl  ftTM  la  brigade  de  dragons  venant  d'EspagiM^  qui  dA  Bajonne  n*aviii 
pas  encore  d6brid^.  T-ea  six  bataillons  de  Nimen  monqucut,  dites-Tous, 
d'habillement  et  d'^kjuipement,  et  aont  aaos  instruction  !  Quelle  pauvre  raiflon 
ma  doune^Tooa  Ih,  Augerean  1  dltrait  80,000  eoiunli  vno  dm  btteUkna 
gompoa^  de  consents  n'ajuit  pas  de  gibemei)  et  ^tant  peine  hebillte  Lee 
oaxdee  netioneles,  ditee-vene,  mo*  pitojeblee.  <ren  ei  isi  4000  ▼eniiit  dTAogen 
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Rq8^  as  veil  as  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  extremely  arerse  chap. 
to  the  armistice,  iusomuch  tliat  he  sent  iiisUueiious  to 
Winzingeiode  not  to  suspend  liostilities  but  under  an  laii 
order  signed  bj  iiimself.   Napoleon,  though  highlj  elated 
with  the  proposal,  vas  equally  averse  to  a  cessation  of 
active  operations,  and  refused  to  agree  to  any  suspension 
of  boBtilitieB  while  the  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the 
ftrmistice  was  going  forward    Thus,  though  a  temporary  i  Dan.  201 ; 
lull  of  hostilities  took  place  during  tlie  discussion  of  the 
terms  of  the  aruiisticc  between  Napoleon  and  tlie  Grand  '^.l^ 
Army,  yet  it  never  extended  to  the  flanks,  or  embraced  374-376;^ 
the  Army  of  Silesia  and  the  French  corps  of  Marmont^^s!*** 
and  Mortier»  which  was  opposed  to  them.^ 

The  operations  of  the  Army  of  Silesia  had  now  become 
Tery  threatening ;  for  that  gallant  host,  which  had  been  Movements 
reduced  from  60,000  to  32,000  by  its  recent  disasters,  sueir' 
had  again  been  raised  to  48,000  by  the  arrival  of  tlic*'®**'^ 
corps  oi  iSt  Priest,  which  had  come  up  from  Cobientz  on 
tbe  Rhine  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Na* 
poleon*  in  pursuance  of  his  attack  on  the  Grand  Army, 
Blueher  had  recommenced  active  operations  now  on  bis 
own  account,  having  once  more  separated  from  the  Grand 
Army.    Napoleous  plan,  when  he  advanced  up  the  left 

et  de  Bretagne  en  chapeniix  ronds,  sans  gibernes,  main  nyant  de  bona  fueila  : 
j'ea  ai  tir^  bon  parti.  U  n'y  a  pas  d'argcQt,  continuez-vous.  Et  d'oii  cspdrez- 
Tons  tirer  <■•  l*«ngmtf  Vout  na  pourres  m  avoir  que  quand  nous  auroot 
amcM  BM  recettes  des  mains  de  rennemi  Youa  manques  d'attelagcs  : 
prenez-en  partoiit.  Voua  n'avez  poa  dc  maf:p.«;tns  :  cooi  t^t  pnr  trop  ridictilo  I 
Je  TOuB  ordoone  de  partir  douze  heures  apres  la  rdception  do  la  pr<5aeute  lettre 
pour  Toua  in«Ure  en  campagne.  Si  voua  dtea  toujoun  rAugereav  da  Castig* 
UoBe^  gardcB  la  oominaDdement;  ai  Toa  aoixaata  ana  pei<cnt  sur  voua,  quittra- 
le,  et  remettez  le  ati  phis  aricion  rle  vo.<  oflS^ciera  gt'ni'nuix.  La  patrio  o-t 
menac^e  et  cn  danger;  file  no  pent  otre  sauvde  que  par  raiulaco  ct  la  hunno 
Tolout^,  et  tiou  par  de  vaiues  teoiporiBationa.  Vuua  devez  avoir  uu  uujau  de 
pltti  d«  6000  hommes  da  troupea  d'tfite ;  je  n'en  ai  paa  tant»  et  j'ai  pourtant 
d^ruit  trots  armdes,  fait  40,000  prisonniera,  pris  200  pi^cea  de  canon,  ct  aauvd 
trois  fois  la  capitale.  L'ennemi  fuit  de  toua  c6t^8  ?ur  Tmyes.  Soye?:  le 
premier  auz  ball«a.  II  n'est  plus  question  d'agir  commo  daua  lea  doruiors 
traape,  maia  il  ftat  raprendre  aea  bottea  «i  aa  »fMdiiti<w  de  03.  Quand  lea 
naataia  venoiii  yotre  paaadhe  aiuc  avant-postea,  et  qu^ila  toub  Teiront  voua 
expo6<>r  le  premier  aux  coups  de  fu-il,  vous  en  feroz  ce  qtip  vons  vottdtea." — 
Nafolxos  d  AcoBMAU,  21  Fivrier  1814  i  Tbixiis,  xvii.  360,  361. 
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CHAP,  bank  of  the  Seine  from  Monterean,  had  been  to  hare 
_         crossed  that  river  at  Heiy,  above  its  junction  with  the 
ISM.    Aube,  and  ascend  its  right  bank  to  Trojes,  tbns  interposing 

between  Bluclier  and  ScLwartzenberg,  and  preventing  tlieir 
junction.  But  the  rapidity  of  Blucher's  march  prevent^ 
tlie  execution  of  this  design,  for  on  arriving  at  Merj  he 
found  Blucher  ahreadj  on  the  right  bank  prepared  to 
dispute  the  passage.  He^  therefore,  renounced  that  enter- 
prise, and  continued,  aa  already  mentioned,  his  march  on 
Troyes.  Bnt  no  sooner  did  Blncher  find  that  the  French 
Kiai)eror  IkkI  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army,  than, 
separatiiii:  from  Schwartzenberg,  he  resumed  his  desiim 
of  a  direct  advance  on  the  capital  by  the  valley  of  the 
Mame,  which  he  considered  himself  fully  able  to  under- 
take, as  he  was  to  be  reinforced  by  Bulow  and  Winzinge* 
Feb.  26.  rode.  Setting  out  at  once,  he  reached  La  Fert^^us- 
Jonarre,  on  the  Mame,  without  difficulty,  and  was 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  Meaux,  driving  Mortier  aiui 
Marmont  before  him,  when  in  the  night  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  Napoleon  in  person,  having  discontinued  the 
pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army,  was  advancing  by  Sezanne 
directly  upon  his  line  of  communication.  The  Pmssiaii 
general  immediately  retreated  across  the  Mame  at  La 
Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  breaking  down  the  bridge  behind 
him,  and  taking  the  road  to  Soissons,  where  he  expected 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Bulow  and  Winzingcrode,  now 
happily  put  under  his  orders  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
»Thie™,  Eniperor  Alexander  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Thus  both 
879  dL  effectually  checked  by  Napoleon,  and  he 

K^h-Ms-  satisfaction  of  seeing  that,  with  the  70,000  men 

860:  'pio.  in  a  central  position  which  he  commanded,  he  was  able 
270'"**     to  stop  the  advance  alteniatcly  of  aa  army  of  100,000 
and  another  of  50,000  men.' 

The  departure  of  Napoleon  to  make  head  against 
Blucher  was  the  signal  as  usual  for  the  recommencement 
of  offensive  operations  by  Schwartzenberg  who  had  now 
closed  up  his  reserves,  and  was  at  the  head  of  120,000 
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men.  They  bofran  with  an  attack  bj  Wittgenstein  and  chaf. 
'VViedc-"\vho  coiiHiiiinded  the  Tansruard,  35,000  strong — 


on  Oudinot,  who,  havnig  crossed  tlic  Aiibe  at  Bar-snr- Anbc,  isi*. 
was  opposed  to  them  with  18,000.  The  French^  notwith-  R^.„,.^;.a 
standing  the  great  disparity  of  numbers,  made  a  gftUaut  [ll^^*^ 
defence ;  but  tbe  odds  were  too  greats  and  they  ^^jl!^^^ 
at  length  obliged  to  retreat  oyer  the  river,  leaving  Bar- 
sur-Aubc  and  500  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  Aube. 
Their  total  loss  was  3000  men,  but  they  lost  neither 
guns  nor  standards — a  very  lionoiirabie  circumstance  to 
them  considering  the  inequality  of  force.    The  Allies 
were  weakened  bj  nearly  as  many,  and  Count  Wittgen* 
stein  was  so  severely  wounded,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
cede  the  command  of  his  corps  to  General  RaefiskoL 
Prince  Schwartzcnberg  also  was  slightly  wounded — a 
sure  proof  how  serious  matters  had  become  when  the 
generals  exposed  themselves  so  much  in  an  incoihsiderable 
encounter.    The  issue  of  the  action,  though  not  impor- 
tant in  material  results,  was  very  much  so  in  its  inoral|^^j*. 
consequences,  for  it  restored  the  spirit  of  the  Orand  Army,  J^^,^* 
which  had  been  much  weakened  by  the  late  disaster,  and  K»ch,'ii.  s- 
arrested  a  icLi  cat  certainly  across  the  v  osges  Mountains,  iu.  241-244. 
and  pd^sililv  as  far  as  the  Kliine. 

This   auspicious  commencement   encouraged  Prince 
Schwartzenbeig  to  more  extensive  operations  of  an  ofi'en-  c<,t.i!>at  or 
sive  character.    Having  collected  four  corps,  mustering  tVi^r^;'"'"'^ 
60,000  combatants,  without  counting  the  Guards,  who*^"^^ 
were  in  reserve  at  Chaumont,  he  advanced  against  Mar- 
shal Macdonald,  who,  having  been  leit  by  Napoleon  to 
watcli  Schwartzcnberg,  with  his  own  corps  and  those  of 
Oudinot  and  Gerard,  had  only  been  able  to  assemble 
35,000  men,  and  had  taken  post  with  them  on  a  strong 
position  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Laubressel  to  cover 
Troyes.   Deep  marshes  protected  the  front  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  rendered  it  in  ordinary  seasons  unassailable 
there  :  but  a  liard  frost  liaving  covered  them  with  a  solid 
barrier  of  ice,  the  Allies  were  enabled  to  advance  directly 
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CHAP,    afrainst  it,  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  tliej  turned  its  left 


flank  hy  a  side  attack.  Seeinir  tliis,  Macdonald  withdrew 
1814.  his  men,  aud  a  ;^cneral  retreat  commenced  to  Trojes,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Allies  took  15U0  prisoners  and 
nine  gnns,  while  their  entire  loss  was  only  800  men.  After 
this  second  rictorj,  dedsWe  success  was  in  their  power ; 
fbr  they  had  90,000,  including  the  Guards^  to  which 
the  French,  after  the  two  defeats,  could  only  oi>pose 
30,U00  ;  and  Napoleou  with  his  reduubtablc  Guards  and 
cuirassiers  was  far  distant,  engaged  with  Blucher  on  the 
Aisnc.  But  the  Austrian  Cabinet  had  not  lost  hope  of 
bringing  Napoleon  to  reason,  and  concluding  a  peace 
which  might  preserve  his  family  on  the  tiiione;  and 
accordingly  they  paralysed  Schwartzenherg's  operations, 
and  doomed  him  to  an  inactivity  inexplicable  on  merely 
military  LousidtraLioiiN  \vlien  decisive  success  had  come 
within  their  reach.  Tlie  Russian  reserves  were  brought 
up  from  Chaumont  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Montierender* 
But  nothing  vigorous  was  attempted.  Ninety  thousand 
Allies  seemed  paralysed  by  30,000  French,  and  no 
diversion  was  thought  of,  even  when  the  scales  hung 
compaiativcly  even  between  Napoleon  and  Blucher  on  the 
Aisne.    In  vain  Alexaiider  urged  Schwartzeuberg  in  the 


i  Koch,  T.  strongest  manner  to  move  forward  and  threaten  Paris,  in 
nuVgh.'i76;  order  to  relieve  Blucher,  who  now  had  the  whole  weight 
chni^ir  of  the  French  Emperor  on  his  hands.  Nothing  could 
riotbl^i'u  ^^"^^^  Austrian  Cabinet  from  their  determination  to 
2»i,25z  gain  time,  in  order  to  give  Napoleon  time  to  save  bis 
throne.^  *    Schwartzenberg  advanced  indeed  to  Troyes 

*  "  Thb  Eni|>eror  considera  that  the  advance  of  the  Grand  Army  to  Sens  i» 
drawing  us  awaj  from  the  enemy,  vnfl  th  u  tlif'r»''"ort'  It  is  indispensable  to  di- 
rect all  our  foro«t  to  the  right  towanlH  Arci^,  Uitween  that  town  and  Vitry ; 
and,  at  «I1  wmtB,  to  reiofoKM  them  with  tho  reMrre,  which  should  be  ordered 
to  mov«  forwanl."— AuEXASDER  to  ScnwABmirBBR^  Mardi  S,  1814.  "la 
conBequcnce  of  intolligLiice  rcofived  from  Ficlil  Marshal  Blucher,  tlie  Emperor 
conceives  it  indispeuiiablo  to  begin  to  move  by  the  right  between  liir-siir-Aube 
and  Vitry."— Alexander  to  Schwahtzb.vbebo,  Matrh  11,  18H.  "  i  hasten 
to  report  to  your  Ris^en  tbe  raporta  reoeived  flrom  Covnt  St  Frieat  Hit 
Majesty  has  ohai^ged  me  to  inform  you  that  it  is  now  more  necessary  than  ever 
to  act  on  the  olfouiyflb  Henceforth  your  banda  will  bo  eontpUUl^  unbomd. 
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on  the  5th,  pusbinir  his  advanced  posts  to  Sens  and  Pont-  chap. 
siir-Yonnc,  but  tlicrc  he  halted,  and  Macdonald  withdrew 
unmolested  behind  the  line  of  the  Seine,  where  he  estab-  wi*. 
lifihed  liimself,  with  headquarters  at  Provins. 

While  the  Allied  Grand  Armj  in  Napoleon's  abfienoe  ^ 
was  gaining  these  considerable  advantages  in  the  direction  impf^t 
of  Trojes,  and  prevented  only  bj  the  separate  interests  sSllwl"' 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  fjom  following  them  up  to  the  ^ 
walls  of  Paris,  a  Tcrj  different  species  of  warfare  had  got 
up  between  Bluclier  and  Napoleon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aisne.  No  sooner  did  the  veteran  Marshal  hear  of  Na- 
poleon's approach  than  he  gave  orders  to  concentrate  his 
troops,  which  now  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men,  with- 
out counting  Winzingerode  and  Bulow's  corps,  just  \)ut 
under  his  orders  hy  Lord  Castlcrea;.'h*s  exertions,  wliich 
were  as  many  more.  Having  drawn  in  his  men,  Bluchcr 
retired,  as  already  mentioned,  across  the  ^lame,  which  he 
passed  at  La  Fert^sous-Jouarre,  bi  eaking  down  all  the 
bridges  in  his  retreat,  and,  after  a  demonstration  against 
Meauz,  which  led  to  a  sharp  skirmish  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ourcq,  took  the  road  to  Soissons.  He  intended  to  have 
given  battle  with  his  whole  united  forces  at  Ouldiy,  on 
the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Ourcq,  and  his  troops  were  all  under 
orders  to  concentrate  there  :  but  to  reach  that  place  it 
was  necessary  for  Bulow,  who  was  coming  from  Laon,  to 
cross  the  Aisoe ;  and  the  bridge  of  Soissons^  held  by  the 
French,  was  the  only  one  which  spanned  its  waters,  which 
were  now  rolling  in  an  impetuous  torrent,  being  largely 
swollen  by  a  sudden  thaw.  Winzingcrodc,  coming  from 
Rheims,  was  on  the  left  bank,  the  same  side  as  Blucher, 
with  26,000  men,  so  that  a  junction  with  him  could  at 
any  time  be  effected ;  but  for  Bulow  to  come  up  and 
reach  the  appointed  point  of  rendezvous  at  Oulchy,  it  was 
necessaiy  for  that  general  to  get  across  the  Aisne^  and 
the  only  bridge  over  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

an  J  ijoii  ma>)act  accord  ivg  to  mUitary  cah'ulationy — Vot.konhkt  f  AiJe-de-catnp 
to  Aleuoder)  to  ScawABiZKKBKBO,  March  12, 1614;  Daicilefskt,  194,  195. 
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OHAR  Napoleon  had  60,000  men  under  his  command^  animated 

vith  the  prestige  of  recent  victor j ;  and  the  position  of 
1814.    the  Allies  was  very  hazardous,  as,  if  attacked,  they  would 
hare  to  fight  with  a  swollon  impassable  river  in  their 
roar,  threatening  the  most  serious  danger  in  the  event 
of  defeat    From  the  embarrassment  consequent  on  this 
hasardous  position  thej  were  relieved  by  the  capitulation 
of  Soissons,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  violent 
threats  held  out  by  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  who  ap- 
peared oil  opposite  banks  of  the  river  at  the  same  moment 
beneath  its  walls,  ajrainst  tlio  garrison,  which  was  only 
1000  strong,  under  General  Moreau.    The  importance  of 
gaining  possession  of  the  passage  over  the  Aisne  at  this 
moment  was  so  evident,  that  when  the  French  governor 
made  some  difficulty  about  capitulating  unless  he  was 
allowed  to  bring  away  his  guns,  Woronzoff  observed,  that 
**so  far  from  objcctiiicr  to  this  condition,  he  would  gladly 
make  the  French  a  present  of  his  own  fi;\\us  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  immediately  evacuating  the  fortress."  The 
place  was  delivered  up  accordingly,  and  the  Allied  annj 
gained  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Bulow  on  the  opposite  side.    Thej  were  now 
»Tiii«w,    above  100,000  strong,  and  perfectly  concentrated  —  a 
443*;  Miif-  state  of  tilings  which  proved  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
oil' 207-   campaign  and  of  Napoleon,  and  was  directly  and  exciu- 
L^37'4-37tiV  sively  owing  to  the  moral  courage  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
le^m^'     plotting  Bulow  and  Winzingerode  under  Blucher  in 
n'M-m.  the  important  conference  at  Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  2dth 
February.** 

•  Thpre  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  CApitulatioh  of  SotH^^on?,  as  matters  stood, 
was  a  great  advautago  to  tbo  Allies;  but  the  French  hiatoriam  are  altogether 
in  «nrar  when  thaf  d«teribe  it  as  the  moet  deeinve  erent  of  the 
•econd  in  historical  importance  only  to  Groucby'e  eooentric  niarcli  to  WmTue 
instead  of  Watorloo  nn  18th  Juno  in  the  succeeding  year.    M.  lliierR  says : — 

Quelque  parti  qu'il  adopt\t,  Blucher  <5tait  rdduit  h  conjbaltre  avec  I'Aisne  h 
doe,  et  evec  45,000  hommes  centre  55,000.  .  .  .  Qu'il  vouiat  s'arroter  a  Si>i88on« 
pour  7  livrcr  btitaOle  Mdos»c  &  one  livi^,  ou  qu*il  vonlftt  remonter  rAiane,  la 
position  etait  la  mi?in»».  S'il  a'arn^tait  devant  Soissonj^,  Napoldon,  se  r^unis* 
Bant  ]»ar  sa  gauche  h  Mariiioiit  et  Mortier,  tcimbait  flur  bn"  on  trois  ou  qnatro 
heuros  Ue  temps;  s'il  ?oulait  remonter  rAisue  pour  y  etabiir  uu  pent,  ou  so 
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The  delay  in  getting  possession  of  Soissons,  however,  ch^p. 
having  rendered  the  concentration  at  Oulchj  impossible, 


the  whole  of  Bluchcr's  array  defiled  with  Winzingerode's  i^^^- 
corps  over  the  bridge  of  Soissona,  on  the  4th  March»  andcMuJ^r*. 
they  were  all  united  on  that  day,  on  the  eummit  of  the  ^^J^^^l!'^^ 
plateau  oTerlookinfi  Soissons,  on  the  road  to  Laon.  Na-;?;^^'«^'jj|^ 
poleou  >?as  so  irritated  at  General  Moreau  for  giving  upjJJJ^^ 

Berrir  de  oclui  do  Bery-au-Bac,  NapoWoii  de  Fisruos  se  jotait  encore  plus  di- 
rpctement  but  lui.  .  .  .  I.a  \>erie  de  BIucIkt  utnit  done  assun^e,  et  qu'alloient 
deveuir  alors  Bulow  et  Wiusingerode  errant  dans  le  voLuoago  pour  le  rejoindrel 
que  devenuit  Schwartzcnberg  rcst^^  acul  sur  lu  route  de  Paris  ?   Lee  dcstins  de 
k.  Fhuioe  devMeni  done  Mre  ehiuigis,  ear  qael  que  pHt  Aire  plna  terd  le  eori  de 
la  dynastie  inip<$riale  (question  fort  secondaire  dans  une  crise  aussi  gmve),  la 
France  vict'irionso  aurait  conserrd  sea  frontH^rc!*!  naturollcs  !  .  .  .  Voici  com- 
ment s'etait  accompli  cet  4v^aement,  U  >>/u4  fnvettr  de  notre  hintoire,  apres 
eelai  qui  deveit  tm  an  plua  taid  a'aocomplir  entre  Wavre  et  Waterloo.** — 
Thiers,  xtu.  443,  444.    Amidst  some  truth  there  is  great  exaggeration  in 
thi^  Ktiitcint-tit    It  \H  nil  doinolis<hi'<1  hy  the  i^inglo  fact,  wliich  '-ttMiiously 
keep  out  of  view,  that  aa  Bulow  was  on  the  right  bask  of  the  Aimne,  l^rinztM* 
fferodt  waa  on  the  It/t,  and  it  wa$  to  Wtronzof,  commanding  me  of  hi*  diviriom*, 
ikat  Soimm  ee^tiUated,   Bluoher,  tkerefbre,  had  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aiaae 
not  45,000  men.  as  Thiers  tyivn,  Imt  T.ljOnn  men  ;  and  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  constrxicting  a  bridge  to  bring  Hulow  over,  or  liinisolf  tn  join  him,  when 
Soissons  capitulated.    St-e  Muffunu, J/ em  Lcbcn,  I'M.*  Winzingerode 
wt0  lying  in  the  Talley  of  the  Aiane  when  Bluoher  approadked,  and  he  fkiled  to 
come  to  the  readetvous  at  Oulchy,  on  the  Ourcq,  frum  having  engaged  with 
Bulow  in  the  .ittnek  on  Soi.ssonR,  he  being  on  the  left  find  Rnlnw  on  the  rt'f;Jit 
haok.    If  Napoleon  had  attacked  Blucher,  therefore,  wbcu  forced  back  to  the 
Aiane^  ho  would  have  had  not  48,000  but  75,000  men  on  hia  hands.  Their 
Bituution  however  wxs  critical,  with  Napoleon  in  their  front  and  tho  Aisnein 
their  rear;  and  the  fall  of  Soissons  Tma  undoubt^'dlj  a  preat  advantage,  though 
by  no  means  so  important  as  the  French  writ/er»  represent.    It  if!  j^ingulnr  how 
Thiers,  in  bo  important  a  matter,  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  ert^r,  when  he 
himaalf  aaya  diat  Winaingerodo  eommaaded  on  the  2^  hank  of  the  Aiane ;  and 
he  adds,  "  Le  3  au  soir,  Bulow  et  Wiuziugerode  ae  donnirent  la  main  tier  FAime^ 
et  c'o<t  ainsi  que  le  4  dans  la  joum<5e  Blucher  trouva  ouverte  nne  porte  qui 
auraxt  du  etre  ferm^." — TfiUEBa,  xviL  447.  What  decisively  proves  that  Blucher 
hj  BO  meana  ran  the  ride  aUogod  hy  the  F^nch  historians  on  this  oeeasion  is 
the  /act,  that  hia  whole  baggage  went  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne  by  Fismea 
to  Bery-au-B;ic,  where  th^y  crossed  tlint  river,  without  hrhuj  molt  ."ft  d  by  the 
enemy.    Much  more  must  the  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry  been  abl<>  to  do 
the  same.   For  this  deeidTe  iSMk  we  have  the  authority  of  Barou  Muffling, 
Blnehei'a  qoartermaster-geDerai    **  The  haggage,*'  aaya  he,  *'  waa  aent  f oT' 
ward  to  FiBtiua.    Ctmforniabl}-  to  this  disposition  the  baggage  was  to  march 
on  tlie  4th  March  froui  Kisnios  to  Bery  ati  Pae.    The  hng^'ngc  of  York's  and 
KJeist's  cur|w  obeyed  this  order,  and  crossed  the  river  witiiout  difficulty ;  a  • 
portion  of  8aeken'(i»  on  the  contrarjr,  from  aomo  misunderstandings  remained  at 
Fiamea,  and  waa  oapturad  that  afternoon.' —MorruMQ,  4(8,  tnuulation. 

*  *'  Bakw  stood  on  th«  r%bt  lisak  of  the  Aisae,  WInslQgvrode  on  the  left :  tiie  eonnuml* 
eaUag  bridgs  waa  to  tie  eoostnieted  at  VaiUy."— Hvmiuro,  497,  trtaslalion. 
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CHAP,    the  place  w  ithout  firing  a  shot,  that  lie  ordtrcd  him  to  be 
handed  over  to  a  military  commission,  and  shot  in  twent>'- 
1814.    four  hours,  on  the  Place  dc  Gr^ve*   As  Soissons  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  he  was  retarded  a  day  and  a 
half  securing  a  passage  higher  up  the  stream,  which  gave 
time  to  the  AUies  to  oi^anise  their  great  aimj  on  the 
level  plateau  between  Soissons  and  Laon.  Independent  of 
the  important  accession  of  strength  thus  gained  by  Bliiehcr, 
which  more  than  doubled  his  effective  force,  he  acquired 
much  by  the  character  of  the  generals  of  corps  with  whom 
he  was  now  associated,  for  he  had  the  highest  opinion 
both  of  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  the  former  of  whom 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  tihe 
preceding  year  in  Germany,  while  the  latter  he  knew 
well  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  and  enterprising  cavalry 
officers  in  the  whole  Russian  army.     "  When  the  two 
armies  were  united,"  says  an  eyewitness,  Baron  Muffling, 
"  the  aspect  of  the  Army  of  Silesia,  with  their  bronzed 
visages  bhickened  bj  the  smoke  of  the  bivouacs,  long 
beards,  torn  mantles,  worn  leather  breeches,  and  uih 
polished  arms,  but  erect  carriage  and  strong  limbs,  formed 
» Muffling,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  splendid  uniforms,  burnished 
JJn^io^!    muskets,  and  wclI-fiUed  baggage-waggons  of  the  coi-ps  of 
Bernadotte's  army."     "These  men  have  much  need  of 
Kwh,  La^G;  rest,"  said  Bulow  to  Blucher,  as  the  reterans  of  the  Army 
2 10,' 211;  of  Silesia  marched  past.     In  effect,  they  had  arrived 
449^n!'"'  nearly  at  the  last  stage  of  physical  effort^  having  been 
nntformly  marching  or  fighting  for  two  months.^ 

Napoleon  having  determined  to  win  the  bridge  over  the 
Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bac,  above  Soissons,  or  to  constnict  one 
in  that  quarter,  and  not  being  fully  informed  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  accession  of  strength  which  the  Army  of  Silesia 

*  *'  Le  8,  ii  midi,  le  06n<Sral  Moreau  c^t  sorti  de  SoiH;f»nns  nrec  lea  lionticurB 
de  la  guerre,  et  a  emmen^  quatre  pidcea  de  canou.  Faites  arreter  ce  mkcrabie 
ainsi  quo  I«a  membres  dtt  oodboI  de  defense ;  CMtCB-let  tradoire  par  devani 
nna  oommisaion  tnilitaire  compost  de  gdndraaz,  et^  pour  Diea,  hiiat  An  aorta 
qu'ils  BoieDt  fusilles  clans  lee  vingt-quatre  heures  sur  b  PIam  da  Gliv«  t  H 
«a(  temps  de  fiure  dea  exemplea." — Thikbs,  xviL  449. 
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■had  secured  by  the  junction  of  Bulow  and  Winzingerodea  chap. 
corpB^  prepared  to  cross  the  river  there  and  adTance  on 
Laon.  Blocher  meanwhile  took  post  at  Craonkb^  on  the  1814. 
plateau  which  hangs  over  and  extends  from  the  road  from  ^^^^^ 
Berj-au-Bac,  by  which  the  enemy  was  now  approaching, 
to  the  great  road  from  Soissons  to  Laon.    The  position  LudiU 
there  chosen  was  extrenicly  strong.    It  coiisisicd  of  a  neck  at  (^miiie. 
of  land  not  half  a  mile  broad,  but  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
bounded  on  cither  flank  bj  steep  slopes  leading  down  to  the 
rarines  of  Foulon  and  Ailles,  the  sides  of  which,  difficult 
of  ascent  eren  to  active  infantry,  were  wholly  impracticable 
for  cavalry  or  artillery.  The  little  river  Lette  flowed  near 
by,  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  to  the 
north  :  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  iioni  the  huutliern  edge 
of  the  plateau,  the  Aisne  ran  in  a  deep  and  nearly  parallel 
channel  from  east  to  west    A  cross  gully,  of  no  great 
depth,  crossed  the  plateaa  at  right  angles  to  the  ravines 
on  either  side,  and  it  was  there  Blucher  resolved  to 
make  his  fii-st  stand.    The  neck  of  the  plateau  at  this 
poinl  was  only  500  vards  across,  and  behind  it  another  V^**^** 
positiou  of  equal  strength  was  formed  by  some  eminences,  tion;  Koch, 
like  bastions,  stretching  each  half-way  across.    The  upper  rincv^l  xvh. 
parts  of  the  hollows  on  either  side  were  filled  with  wood, 
impervious  either  to  cavalry  or  artillery/ 

It  was  not  by  any  means,  however,  his  whole  force  ^ 
which  Blucher  had  assembled  in  this  strong  position.  The  whkh 
narrow  extent  of  the  ground  on  the  plateau  itself  forbade  ^[iJJnibtod 
the  extension  of  any  considerable  force  upon  it.    Besides  ^^jjjjj 
the  central  position  of  Craonne,  it  was  necessary  to  occupy 
Laon,  commanding  the  communication  with  the  Nether> 
lands  and  Soissons^  which  guarded  the  important  bridge 
over  the  Aisne  and  the  direct  road  to  Paris.    To  accom- 
plish  these  objects,  Bulow  with  his  whole  corps,  17,000 
strong,  was  stationed  in  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood. 
D'York  was  posted  on  the  plateau  between  Laon  and 
Soissons  with  23,000,  including  Kleist's  corps.  Soissons 
was  oocapied  bj  9000  veterans  of  Langeion's  corps.  Win- 
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CHAP,  zinfj^erode's  infantry,  under  Woronzoff  and  Strogonoff,  was 
posted  ^vitli  Sackcn  in  reserve,  in  a  very  stronsr  position 
18U.  on  tlie  plateau  of  Craonne,  forminjr  the  jtrnicipal  avenue 
to  the  position  from  Berj-aii-Bac»  where  the  French  armj 
erossed  the  Aisne ;  vhiie  Winzingerode,  who  iras  intmst- 
ed  with  a  body  of  10,000  cavalrj  and  60  pieces  of  horse- 
artillery,  and  waa  to  be  supported,  if  necessaiy,  by  Kleist 
and  Langeron,  was  instmcted  to  pass  the  Lette,  and  fall  on 
the  right  flank  or  rear  of  the  French  army,  when  actively 
cnsraged  with  the  Russians  in  front,  on  the  neck  of  the 
pktcau.  The  Russian  position,  as  a  whole,  might  be  re- 
garded as  formed  by  a  mass  of  elevated  plateaus,  accesh 
Bible  only  by  Soissons  on  the  south-west,  and  over  the 
narrow  plateau  of  Craonne  on  the  south-eastt  with  the 
Aisne  flowing'  in  a  deep  and  impassable  channel  all  along 
its  front.  The  onlj  bridges  over  it  were  those  of  Soissons 
and  Bery-an-Bac,  tlic  former  of  which  was  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  A  Hies;  and  though  there  were  two  intermediate 
fords,  yet  they  were  of  such  a  kind  aa  did  not  endanger 
the  position.  On  this  strong  ground  the  Allied  army, 
109,000  strong,  were  now  assembled;  but  from  their  great 
and  unavoidable  dispersion,  a  small  proportion  of  their 
gi  eat  force  was  alone  posted  on  the  decisive  position  on 
the  plateau  of  Craonne.  The  force  there  assembled  con- 
sisted only  of  22,000  Russians  of  Woronxoif  and  Stro- 

,  Muff.  472,  gonoflTs  divisions  of  Winzingerode's  corps^  with  60  guns. 

i^'i^i!^^  Q^xkeu's  corps  was  in  reserve,  but  never  was  under  fire 

cb^^hr  ^^^^"S      whole  of  the  desperate  actions  which  ensued ; 

076^77;    and  Winzingerode's  horse,  as  will  immediately  appeu*, 

467, 458.  *  from  mistaking  their  way,  did  not  appear  at  aii  on  the 
field  of  battle.* 

Napoleon's  force  was  much  less  considerable,  for  it 

Vw^haa*  did  not  at  the  very  utmost  exceed  50,000  men ;  and  from 
to       necessity  of  guarding  different  points^  he  could  not 

uu  Zt^  bring  more  than  40,000  into  the  field  at  any  one  point. 
In  these  circumstances  it  appears  almost  an  act  of  madness 
to  hare  hazarded  an  attack  ou  a  veteran  army  strongly 
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posted,  and  bo  rerj  superior  in  number ;  and  it  is  accord-  orap, 
inglj  condemned  as  such  by  Marsbal  Marmont  in  bis 

Memoires.*  But  the  truth  i&,  that  in  acting  in  tliis  man- 
ner  the  French  Emperor  was  no  longer  a  free  agent — he 
was  forced  on  by  an  invincible  necessity.  Marmont  tells 
us  that  such  had  been  the  losses  of  the  French  armj  in 
the  active  campaign  which  thej  had  carried  on  for  the 
last  two  months  between  the  Seine  and  the  Mame^  that 
Napoleon  could  never  reckon  on  more  than  40,000  men 
uiider  his  iiiiuuMliate  commaiid,  and  often  had  only  30,000 
whom  he  could  bring  actually  under  fire.t  In  making 
the  furious  onslaught  which  he  did  with  a  force  so  ex- 
tremely inferior,  on  Blucher's  strong  position  around  Laon 
and  behind  the  Aisne^  his  object  was  to  force  his  way 
through,  so  as  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  Flemish  garrisons* 
who  bad  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  break 
throuLrli  the  feeble  blockadinir  force  of  laiidwehr  by  which 
they  were  watched,  and  come  to  join  hini.  By  this  means 
he  expected  out  of  the  strongholds  of  Flanders,  Holland, 
Khenish  Prussia,  and  the  Rhine,  to  draw  at  least  50,000 
excellent  troops,  who  would  be  much  more  than  a  match 
for  the  blockading  forces  bj  which  thej  were  observed, 
and  enable  bim  to  threaten  the  rear  of  Scbwartzenberg 
and  iiluchcr  s  armies  with  100,000  men,  all  veteran  sol- 

*  '*  Atbiqaer  BtnoW  qoand  rArmte  du  Nord  TMaut  de  I0  joiadre,  et  qtt«  tm 
foroes  rdunies  a'dUmliot  certainement  k  cent  mille  hommes,  ^tait  folie.  C'6Udk 

rcnouvelor  d'uiio  manifre  plus  enti^re  ct  qni  ponvait  ctre  plun  fimeste  1q  fauto 
de  Brietme.  A  Brieuno  on  av&it  ^happi^  par  uuraclo  ^  k  ti^tructioo,  ct  on 
allait  de  gaiety  du  cours  provoquer  des  chances  encore  pire;  car,  en  combatUiot 
•n  mvaot  de  I'AinM  «k  de  SoImoim  oeoupls  par  I'auiMni,  si  .odtii«d  eat  en  k 
moindre  resolution  et  eut  agi  avec  plus  de  calcul,  peflQlllie  n'ddluyiNUit  de 
I'trm^  FmngaiBo."— Marmont,  Jf^moirr?'.  vi  '209,  210. 

t  **  Jamaia,  dans  le  cours  de  cette  m6moraUe  campagnes,  Napol^n  n'a  eu 
i  m  diapontion  entra  la  Seine  el  la  Mame  plna  de  quanate  miUe  hommee. 
Lflseflbits  con  tin  OB  que  ron  ne  cessa  de  faire  pour  operor  des  levies,  et  nous  lea 
enroypr,  n'eurpnt  d';\utrr  rdsultat  que  d'oTitretenir  le  nombrr  de?  coinl)attanta 
4  peu  pr^  k  la  tudme  iurce.  Les  ditacbemeute,  arrivant  jouruellemcnt  h  l  armde, 
rempla^ient  k  peine  lea  pertee  oana^  par  lee  combats,  lea  marches,  ei  la  d^er- 
tion,  dont  I'effet  ae  fil  tonjoim  pine  ou  moiiM  sentir.  Les  ouniTemeBka  de 
VEmpCreur  d'une  riviJre  k  I'autrc,  avcc  une  partie  de  sea  forces,  sa  Garde,  ses 
vf'y.vrve>^.  et  fun  artiUerie,  partaiont  niomeutaircincui  Tarm^i  o4  il  SS  troimit 
a  euviroua  UrcQte  miUc  hommes. — Marmont,  t.  209,  210." 
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cn  vr.  diers.  He  had  become  sensible  of  the  enonnotis  mistake 
he  had  committed  in  leftTing  so  lai^ge  a  part  of  his  best 

1814.  forces  to  be  shut  up  in  the  fortresses,  when  ererj  sabre 
and  bayonet  was  of  value  on  the  theatre  of  war  between 

the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  and  he  took  this  mode  of  cor- 
recLiii^r  it.  Great  as  the  force  was  by  which  he  was 
opposed,  after  Blucher's  army  was  doubled  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  s  corps,  he  was  very  near 
succeeding ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  janction,  he» 
beyond  sll  doubt,  could  hare  done  so.  It  was  Lord 
Castlereagh's  moral  courage  at  the  council  of  war  at  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  on  the  25th  February,  which,  by  (k)uMiiitr 
Blucher  «  force,  caused  this  well-conceived  design  to  mis- 
carry, and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  o?erthrow  of 
the  Napoleonic  dominations  in  £urope.* 

*  "  n  imagina  qu'H  senit  ponfbto  dtt  tinr  pvti  oontire  r«nii0iDl  des  garai* 
8on»,  pidsqu'iUi  se  aerralent  contre  noitt  dca  trohpes  de  blocua,  ei  d«  mcttvft 

aiiit*i  h  profit  ce  qu'il  appclait  dans  pon  langnge  profond^uient  crpres.«if,  Irg 
farces  morUt.  En  coDadquence,  ii  reaoiut  d«  mobiliaar  tout  ce  qu'il  y  avait 
de  troupes  dlaponibles  dans  lea  places,  et  de  lea  en  faire  sortir  pom-  cvtupoiter 
use  smite  Mtive  dont  le  r61e  poumit  deTMiir  dn  pliu  importaatab  Oa  arait 
jetd  dans  lea  forteressee  do  la  Belgique,  du  Luxemboui^,  de  la  Lorraine,  de 
I'AlMce,  des;  coni^crits;  qui,  p1ac4a  dans  de  vieux  cadres,  avaient  ac^u^rir 
nne  certaine  instruction,  depuis  deux  moia  et  demi  que  durait  la  campogne. 
,  •  .  Cm  donn^  admiaea^  U  poaaible  de  tber  de  Lille,  d'AjiTera, 
d*OB|aiide,  de  Qorcum,de  Berg-op-Zooni,  20,000  hommes  environ,  et  15,000  an 
moins.  On  devait  cii  tircr  plus  du  double  des  places  de  Lusserubour)?,  Metz, 
Verduu,  Thiouville,  Mayence,  Strasbourg,  etc.  Si  done,  apr^  avoir  mis  Biucber 
hors  do  cause,  Napol<k>u,  In  qui  il  reatcrait  50,000  hommes  h  peu  prie,  en  re- 
enaillait  50,000,  ea  ae  portent  per  Sdaaoaa,  Laoa,  Bethel,  aor  Yerdan  et  Vaaqr, 
il  allait  se  trouver  avec  100,000  hommes  sur  lea  derri&ree  du  Prince  de  Sdiwait- 
aenberg.  ot  saiis  aucun  doute  ce  dernier  n'attendrait  paa  ce  moment  pmir  re- 
fvair  do  Paris  sur  Beaanfon,  Au  premier  aoupfon  d'un  pareil  projet,  le  general- 
iHime dele  Obelition  tebroaaaenit  ehemia,  poaraaiTi  per  lea  paysana  exaepMs 
de  la  Boulogne,  de  la  Champagne,  de  la  Lormino,  lei^quels,  abbataa  d'abord 
par  la  rapidit^  de  I'invasion,  avaient  sent!  depuis  bp  i  i  vt  iUer  en  pux  I'nmour 
du  sol  dans  toute  sa  yivacil^  II  arriverait  aiusi  k  uioitit^  vtuucu  pour  tomber 
dtfaitiTement  aoua  lea  ooapa  de  Napol^u.  Ce  plan  ai  hardi  6tait  fort  ex^ut- 
able,  car  le  aombre  d*hoaunea  exiatail,  et  le  iiajet  pour  lea  sailiar  a'aaigaeit  at 
trop  de  fatigue,  ni  trop  de  temps.  Hn  effet  de  Soiasons  It  Rethel,  de  Rethel  k 
Verdun,  do  Verdun  k  Toul,  le  chemiu  faire  n'exc^Mait  gu^re  celui  qu'on  avait 
ddjk  fait  puur  courir  altemativetnuiit  de  SchwarUenberg  k  Blucher.  D'ail- 
lean,  pea  importeieat  dees  oa  trois  jours  de  plus,  quaad  la  idmple  aDBoaoe 
du  mouvement  projet^  aiuait  KIBeBt  rennemi  de  Paris  vers  lea  fronti^rea,  et 
d6gag<^  In  cnpitale.  Aiiisi  la  giierre  pourait  utre  teriuineo  d'un  st-ul  coup  si  la 
fortuue  Hecondait  i'ex^ution  de  ce  projet,  car  certainemeutle  Prince  de  Sob  wart- 
aenberg,  ddjh  r^uit  &  90,000  hommea  par  le  d^teohement  envoyi  4  Ljon,  re- 
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Full  of  tliis  plan,  which,  how  hazardous  soever,  pro-  cbapj 
miaed  such  important  results,  Napoleon  in  the  first  in- 


stance  made  an  assault  on  Soissons,  so  recently  occupied  ^si^. 
by  the  enemy,  intending,  if  he  took  it,  to  make  his  attack  ^^^1^^  i, 

by  the  direct  road  by  that  town  to  Laon.    Ikii  although 
the  ousct  was  made  with  rrrcat  gallantry  by  the  corps  '/^.J^*^. 
Marmont  and  Mortier,  it  was  successfully  resisted  hy^jj^^^ 
Langeron's  Hussian  veterans  under  Radzewitz,  and  after  aimk 
losing  1200  men  in  the  attack,  the  assaulting  columns 
drew  off.  Meanwhile  he  himself  moved  the  remainder  of 
his  troops  to  his  right,  up  the  valley  of  the  Aisnc,  intend- 
ing either  to  construct  a  bridge  of  trestles,  or  fintl  a 
passage  at  Bery-au-Bac,  where  there  was  one  of  stone  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.    Here  he  was  more  fortunate 
than  he  had  been  at  Soissons.    General  Nansoutv,  with 
bis  adTanoed-goaid,  by  a  sudden  attack  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  and  bridge  of  Bery-au-Bac,  which 
had  been  negligently  guarded  by  the  Cossacks,  while 
Rheims  was  taken  bj  General  Corbineau,  with  2000 
prisoners  and  much  baggage.     Napoleon  innnediately 
crossed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  over  the  bridge  of 
Bery-aU'Bac,  and  got  himself  established  in  force  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne  with  30,000  men  without 
being  disquieted  by  the  enemy,  who,  deceived  as  to  the 
real  amount  of  his  force,  and  conceiving  they  were  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  with  60,000  men,  had  merely 
established  themselves  on  the  neck  of  land  on  the  plateau  478"?79t 
of  Craonne,  by  which  the  road  from  Bery-au-Bac  to  J'"^"' .f"** 
Laon  passed,  with  Winzingerode's  men  in  fronts  Sacken's  l^^'i^; 
in  support  a  mile  and  a  half  behind,  and  Langeron's  in^^'^^* 
reserve  a  league  back,  intending  to  bar  the  access  from  aBS»  for. 
the  south-east  to  tlie  phitcau  of  Laon.* 

The  Emperor,  beinir  determined  to  force  a  passage, 
commenced  the  attack  ou  the  neck  of  the  plateau  of 

Tenant  traqu<$  par  lee  paysatu  de  nun  ] n  viuceH,  ne  pourrait  pna  tenir  tote  k 
one  ura^  de  100,000  hommea,  commundoe  ^>ar  I'LiupcrciU'  eu  jtei-buune."—* 
Ttena,  zviL  4SS.440. 
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CHAP.  Craonne  at  nine  in  the  mormng  of  the  7th  March.  The 
main  attack  along  the  plateau  from  the  raTine  on  its  left^ 
1814.  which  waa  preceded  bj  a  hundred  gan8»  was  intrusted  to 
Marshal  Victor ;  and  he  was  supported  on  his  right  hj 

^^l^j  Ney,  who  was  to  lead  bis  corps  tiom  tlie  valley  of  the 
Lette  up  against  the  village  of  Allies  and  the  left  flank 
of  the  plateau  ;  and  on  his  left  bj  a  detached  column, 
principally  of  cavalry,  under  Nansouty,  which  was  to 
ascend  from  Ouche>  in  the  valley  of  Foulon»  and  assail  its 
right  It  was  intended  that  these  flank  attacks  should 
scale  the  steep  banks  on  either  side,  at  the  moment  that 
the  Allies  were  seriously  engaged  on  the  top  with  Victor 
in  front.  After  a  severe  conflict,  Victor  made  himself 
master  of  the  farm  and  wood  of  Vauclerc,  on  the  left  of 
the  plateau ;  but  when  he  began  to  advance  along  the 
summit,  and  got  within  reach  of  Woronzoff's  guns,  he 
was  received  by  so  tremendous  a  fire  from  sixty  pieces 
admirably  posted  on  the  neck,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  bevond  the  reach  of  the  discharge.  Hcaii  while 
Key,  farther  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Lette  on  the  Allied 
left,  no  sooner  heard  the  cannon-shot  on  the  summit 
than  he  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  village  of 
Ailles,  overhanging  the  Lette,  with  the  divisions  of  the 
Guard  which  he  commanded,  and  soon  his  advanced* 
guard  were  seen  climbing  the  steep  ascent  above  that 
village,  while,  on  the  other  side,  Xansoutv's  horse  were 
ascending  the  slope  on  the  left  which  leads  from  the 
hamlet  of  Vassogne.  No  sooner  did  Napoleon  perceive 
the  French  unifor!i^s  appearing  on  either  side  of  the  top^ 
than  he  ordered  Victor^s  men,  who  were  re-formed  in  dose 
column,  to  advance  again  to  the  attack  along  the  neck 
of  the  plateau.  With  such  vigour  did  this  column  rush 
forward  tliat  one  of  the  Kussian  hatterics  was  carried, 

^"i^'tfi^""  ^^"^     ^  ^^^^  minutes  retaken.^    The  position  of  the  Rus- 
Koch^ij^,  sians  on  the  summit,  however,  had  now  become  very 
^3S0,29i.  hazardous,  for  the  forces  in  the  valley  of  Foulon  on  their 
rights  and  of  the  Lette  on  ih&r  le%  were  every  minute 
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increasiD^  and  the  expected  saccour  which  was  to  hare  csaf. 
met  them  had  not  made  its  appearance. 

This  arose  from  a  deviation  from  orders  on  the  yaivi 
of  Winzingerode,  who  liad  made  an  unauthorised  circuit  vviuzm'. 
with  his  corps  of  lU,()no  cavalrjr  and  iiorse-artillerj.gJJoS^I*; 
That  general  had  aireadj  been  much  impeded  in  his^j^^^ 
march  by  the  excessiTe  badness  of  the  roads,  which  the 
thaw  had  in  many  places  rendered  foot-deep  of  mud ;  and 
when  the  action  commenced  at  nine  in  the  morning,  in- 
stead of  bein^,  as  IMucher  supposed,  in  the  rear  of  the 
French,  he  was  still  in  the  valley  of  the  Lette  at  Chev- 
rigny.    No  sooner  did  Blucher  hear  of  this  contretemps 
than  he  set  off,  with  his  whole  staff,  at  the  gallop  for 
Winzingerode's  corps^  of  which  he  designed  to  take  the 
command  in  person,  rightly  judging  that  to  that  body  the 
duty  of  delivering  the  final  stroke  would  devolve  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  orders  to  Sacken,  who  commanded 
in  chief  tiie  forces  on  the  plateau,  to  retreat  if  he  saw  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  turned  bj  the  valleys  on  either 
aide.    The  Field-Marshal  did  not  overtake  Winzingerode 
till  he  had  reached  Bniy^res,  and  he  then  found  that^  in- 
stead of  selecting  Nenville  as  the  point  of  passage  of  the 
Lette,  he  had  gone  on  to  Chevrigny,  which  occasioned  a 
circuit  of  at  least  three  leasrues,  and  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  be  of 
any  serrice.    Deeply  mortified  by  this  untoward  circum- 
stance, which  deprived  him  of  the  immense  advantage 
which  he  anticipated  from  the  flank  attack  of  so  large  a 
body  of  horse  when  the  battle  was  fully  engaged  in  front,  4k"i^; 
Blucher  resolved  to  conceiitiaLe  his  troops  and  fight  the ^I^JJi'^*.***' 
final  battle  at  Laon ;  and  as  he  knew  that  Sacken  with  'v^ 
Winzingerode  s  mfantrj  was  overmatched  on  the  plateau,  «h-  -^o.291; 
he  sent  orders  to  him  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  thatas^,4oi). 
town,* 

But  it  was  an  easier  matter  to  give  orders  to  retreat 
than  execute  them  withont  disaster,  in  presence  of  Napo- 
leon with  30,000  veteran  troops,  of  whom  6000  were 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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CHAP,  admirable  horse.   Woronzoff,  who  commanded  the  Rus- 
sians engaged,  Sacken  being  far  in  the  rear,  was,  howeTer, 


1S14.    equal  to  the  emergency.    At  two  in  the  afternoon,  after 
RetiStof  having  made  good  the  \)o<t  for  fiv'^  hours  against  superior 
Md^iISSiu''  ^^^'^^^     gftve  orders  to  retire,  which  was  done  with  un- 
oftha  battle,  dauuted  firmness  and  uncommon  skill.   Then  shone  forth 
in  its  highest  lustre  the  steadiness  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
in  retreat,  bejond  all  question  the  first  in  Europe  in  that 
difficult  and  trying  operation.   The  troops  were  all  formed 
in  squares,  which  fell  back  by  alternate  bodies,  the  artil- 
lery in  the  openings,  and  the  dismounted  guns  with  >urh 
of  the  wounded  as  could  be  removed  in  front  of  the  re- 
treating column.    The  moment  that  Napoleon  saw  the 
retrograde  movement  commencing,  he  brought  up  all  his 
available  guns,  a  hundred  in  number,  to  the  fronts  which 
sent  a  storm  of  round  shot  among  the  retreating  columns, 
while  liis  whole  cavalry  were  hurled  u}^on  the  niasses 
in  a  lieadlong  charge  along  tiie  neck  of  the  plateau. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  the  Eussian  squares,  encum- 
bered with  wounded  and  dismounted  guns,  could  with- 
stand so  terrible  an  onset.  Slowly,  however,  and  steadilj, 
>  Thi«n,    they  pursued  their  march,  the  squares  alternately  facing 
461  -^Mli'ff.  and  discharging  their  pieces,  while  the  guns  in  the  inter- 
*^M-22sT         fi^^^  incessantly  on  the  threatening  masi>cs  of  the 
pursuers.    The  danger  became  greater  when  they  came 
ixi  extended  part  of  the  plateau,  because  the  French 

WK  291.  horse  who  had  scaled  the  steep  ascent  on  either  side  had 
then  room  to  charge.^ 
At  this  critical  moment  WassilchikoflT  came  up  with 
CkNweriiieLanskoy's  hussars  and  Ooshakoff  's  dragoons  from  Sacken *s 
corps,  the  infantry  of  which  was  still  in  the  rear,  and  they 
instantly  charged  the  enemy  with  such  vigour  that  the 
advance  was  cliecked,  the  cavalry  thrown  back,  and  time 
gained  to  draw  off  the  guns  and  wounded  to  the  position, 
which  was  still  stronger,  on  the  second  neck  of  the  plateau. 
There  Woronzofs  whole  guns  not  dismounted,  sizty-ibur 
in  number,  were  posted  on  the  sloping  ground  in  two  lines. 
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one  above  another.  The  Eussian  infantry  retreated  slowlj  chap, 
«Dd  steadily  till  thej  came  abreast  of  the  lower  line, 
and  tbeD,  faciog  about^  opened  mtk  the  aitilierj  a  isii 
tremendous  fire  on  the  enemy,  the  guns  on  their  upper 
line  at  the  same  time  firing  over  their  heads  with  canister 
ami  round  shot.    The  Frencli  brought  up  the  Old  Guard, 
which  faced  the  storm  with  their  wonted  intrepidity,  and 
Drouot  on  foot,  directing  his  guns,  repHed  with  the  utmost 
Tigoor  to  the  Russian  fire.  This  awful  cannonade,  almost 
unparalleled  in  war»  lasted  twentj  minutes^  vhenWoronzofi;  i  ^oa,  i 
hanng  gained  time  for  his  baggage,  dismounted  guns,  and  l^:  J^^j,,^ 
wounded  to  <jain  the  <(reat  road  from  Soissons,  withdrew,    .^9^*  29u 
without  beinir  further  pursued,  beyond  Vctain,  and  the 
French  reaped  the  baiTeu  honours  of  this  well-fought  Dad.  22d. 
field.^ 

Such  was  the  terrible  battle  of  Craonne^  the  most  bloody 
and  obstinately  contested,  if  Albuera  is  excepted,  of  the  iixeriai 
whole  war.    The  loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous  ;  on  Jhe^utUo. 

that  of  the  Russians  GOOO  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  French  hihiorians  admit  a  loss  of  7000  or  8000.* 
This  loss,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  engaged 
under  fire,  was  greater  than  in  any  action  dnrinir  the 
whole  reTolutionary  contest^  Albuera  alone  excepted.  The 
forces  on  the  opposite  sides  were  nearly  equal ;  for  al- 
though the  French  under  fire  were  29,423,  and  the  Rus- 
sians only  21/204,  yet  the  latter  had,  till  the  artillery  of 
the  Guard  eanie  up  under  Drouot,  the  superiority  in 
guns,  and  they  enjoyed  in  addition  the  advantage  of  an 
extremely  strong  position,  which  the  former  were  obliged 
to  overcome  by  the  sheer  force  of  assault.  This  cupcum- 
stance^  too,  explains  bow  it  came  to  pass  that  the  French, 
though  they  gained  the  victory  upon  the  whole,  sustained 

*  **  Lm  Rones  ttTsknit  pnrdu  6000  lo  7000  hfunmes,  et  on  ne  a«ra  pas  6tcmt4 
d'apprendre  que,  d^boucbant  sout  un  fieu  ^Sponrantablo,  nous  eu  cussions  perdu 

TO^'O  Ii  SOOO.  La  ditTt'i-ouce  fi  notrc  dff^iavnntagc  cftt  memo  6t6  plus  g^nde,  Bi 
Tiotre  artilloric,  retaidee  uou  pur  faute  inaia  ]>ar  la  distance,  n*^t«it  veuue  k 
ia  uu  compouiier  par  ses  ravag««  ceux  que  uoiia  ftvions  souffbrts." — Tbieus, 
xtU.  467. 
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CHAP,  a  greater  loss  than  the  Russians,  who  withdrew  from  the 
field.    The  same  thing  happened  to  the  Duke  of  Marir 

1S14  borough  at  Malplaque^  and  to  the  French  at  Borodina 
It  is  easily  explained  when  it  is  recollected  how  seTere 

are  the  losses  of  foot-soldiers,  who,  unsupported  bj  an 
adequate  aiuouut  of  artillery,  advance  to  the  attack  of  a 
resolute  enemy,  strongly  posted,  and  defended  by  bat- 
ten os  of  heavy  guns.* 

The  moral  effects  of  this  desperate  shock  were  felt 
itfl  moni  in  both  armies.  The  French  mourned  the  loss  of  a  full 
fourth  of  the  troops  under  fire,  forming  the  very  Mite  of 
their  force,  aiul  began  to  despair  of  the  final  issue  of  a 
contest  attended  with  such  severe  losses  witli  nit  any  ade- 
quate result.  Brave  as  the  conduct  of  the  troops  engaged 
had  been,  the  Emperor  was  far  from  being  satisfied  wil^ 
it.  "  I  see  clearly,''  said  he,  **  that  this  war  is  an  abyss; 
but  I  shall  be  the  last  to  bury  myself  in  it  It  is  not  I 
who  will  stretch  out  my  hands  to  receive  the  fetters,  if  we 
iiiust  Mcar  them.  The  Old  iuiard  alone  stood  iinn  ;  all 
the  rcsl  uicltcd  like  snow."  Yet  had  the  French  generals 
and  soldiers  fought  nobly.  Victor  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  thigh  by  a  cannon-ball;  Grouchy,  Nansouty,  and 


— Kocu,  i.  391 ;  aiid  Dk  OroMt  Chron,^  uL  676-677. 

Thiers  wys  (xvii.  466)  that  the  IVenoh  were  80,000  and  the  Roanau 
fiO,  000  in  this  battlo.  The  well-known  inaccuracy,  or  rather  accurate,  partiality ^ 
of  that  able  \s'ritcr  in  nl'  questions  where  numbers  are  involved  between  tho 
French  and  their  enemies,  renders  this  statement  of  little  weight.  But  it  is 
apparent  how  he  malcea  it  out  without  falsifying  tho  returns  of  any  of  the 
Btuaian  corps.  He  represents  the  Rosslaoa  in  the  battle  ae  oompoeed  of  the 
COrjxH  of  Wiuzingerode,  Sarlni,  anil  Lawiemn,  and  without  <loubt  their  united 
force  wouUl  have  been  50,(i0i)  men.  Hut  the  first  otjly  were  under  fire ;  tho 
camlrij  of  the  second  only  came  up  in  the  clo^e  of  the  day  :  the  whole  infantry 
of  SadkflOyMid  inlMitry  and  eavaliy  of  Langeroo,  were  a  league  in  the  VBar,atMl 
never  ondsr  fire  at  all.  Muffling aajs,  "  Generals  Count  Strogonow  and  Count 
Woron^ow  already  stood  in  four  or  five  divisions,  and  Sacken's  formed  three 
more  half  a  Uague  in  their  rear,  and  Count  Lan(feron'$  another  again  ha^ 
a  l<xigue  farthgr  b«idk;  the  eaemj  eould  only  attack  hj  attempting  to  ttun  th« 
wings  by  the  valleya.**— UurFUVo^  479. 


•  The  BuBsians  under  fire  were,  . 
The  French  under  fire, 
Ouna,  BnasiaD, 

French,  till  Old  Guard  oame  up^ 

After  that,         .        .       .  . 


Infantry.  Cavalry. 
16,304  4900 
23,078  6350 
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three  other  generals,  wounded.    On  the  Allied  side  the  chap. 
sensation  was  still  greater,  and  threatened  more  serions 
resolts.   lU^snccesSy  as  usual  in  an  arm j  of  confederates,  isi^ 
was  producing  diyisions.    The  Rusmans  reproached  the 

Prussians  with  their  havinjz  tlnwn  tlic  mIioIc  weight  of 
the  contest  on  tlicni :  the  rrus.sians  retorted  by  refening 
to  the  dreadful  loss  they  had  sustained  at  ^'auchamps. 
The  first  charge  could  not  be  denied;  for  out  of  9000  men 
who  had  fallen  at  Oraonne  and  Soissons^  there  was  hardly 
one  Prussian;  and  while  the  whole  weight  of  the  contest 
had  fallen  on  Winzingerode's  corps,  Bulow*s  had  not  fired 
a  sliot.  A  little  consideration  would  have  shown  that  this 
wa»  the  result  uf  accident,  and  of  the  <;allant  defence  of 
SoissoQs  by  Langcron's  mon;  for  if  that  town  had  been 
taken*  Napoleon  would  have  moved  direct  on  Laon  bj  the 
great  road  from  Pans,  and  in  so  doing  would  hare  come 
at  once  on  the  corps  of  Bulow  and  Kleist,  stationed  at 
Laon  and  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Soissons.  When 
the  Russians,  too,  comphiiiK  d  of  the  weight  of  the  contest 
having  been  tlirowu  on  the  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
North  at  Oraonne,  keeping  Sacken  and  Langerou  in  re- 
serr^  thejfoigot  what  they  themselves  had  observed  when 
the  two  armies  were  united  a  few  days  before,  and  how 
thin  were  the  ranks  and  wan  the  visages  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  An  11}  of  Silesia,  compared  to  the  overflowing  aiTay  and 
splendid  appearance  of  those  of  Bernadotte's  comparatively 
untouched  host.  But  all  these  considerations  were  for-i^^^  ,^  ^.^^^ 
gotten  in  the  soreness  produced  by  recent  disaster,  and  the 
aniOTfeehnfifi  of  both  officers  and  soldiers,  constantly  break-  KainrisJ 

.  .     «  Ml  «  ..1      ^'       »    X  xi.        il<>l;  Koch, 

ing  out,  promised  ill  for  any  united  action  between  them/uM4. 
Having  resolved  to  make  his  final  stand  in  the  splendid 

position  of  Laon,  and  being  impressed,  from  the  desperate 
onslaught  at  Craonne,  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  tlic  ti.©  AUica 
strength  of  the  French  army,  Blucher  gave  orders  for 
the  concentration  of  his  troops  in  every  direction.    As  a  l^^;!;^ 
necessaiy  consequence  Soissons  was  abandoned  by  Oeneral 
RadzewO,  who  could  not  long  have  maintained  it  from 
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CHAP,   want  of  provisions ;  and  with  great  skill  and  no  small 
•"^   difficulty  he  eluded  the  enemy's  corps,  and  reached  the 
I0i4»   general  rendezrous  around  Ijaon.   When  the  whole  may 
was  assembled  there»  it  consisted^  after  all  the  losses  it 

had  undergone,  of  104,000  men,  including  22,000  horse 
and  260  guns — a  force  iullj  double  of  that  M'hich  Napoleon 
could  bring  against  it.  This  formidable  array,  divided 
into  six  oorps^  guarded  the  five  roads  which  intersect  each 
other  from  yarious  quarters  in  Laon»  having  that  town  itself, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hiU  300  feet  high, 
garrisoned  by  1 7,000  men,  as  a  huge  redoubt  in  its  centre 
The  two  roads  from  Soissons  and  Bcrj-au-Bac  unite  at 
Laon.  Napoleon,  to  cover  Paris,  liad  tionv  moved  to  the 
former,  and  was  approaching  along  it.  In  doing  so  he 
must  come  upon  Etouville,  which  is  a  Tillage  two  miles 
from  Laon,  situated  at  the  extreme  of  a  defile  formed  by 
the  cfaaussfe  running  through  a  marsh  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill»  which  it  ascends  by  a  sloping  road.  ChemichefT 
was  posted  at  this  village  with  tour  Russian  regiments  and 
twenty-four  guns,  with  ordei  o  to  hold  it  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  garrison  of  Soissons  to 
pass  over  and  join  the  rendezvous.  In  obedience  to  his 
orders^  he  defended  it  successfully  on  the  eyening  of  the 
8th  against  the  reiterated  attacks  of  Marshal  Ney,  with 
his  divisions  of  the  Guard,  until  the  garrison  was  safely 
over.  Then,  and  not  till  Ibon,  he  wiLlidrcw,  on  tlic  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  with  his  wounded  and  guns,  and  joined  the 
general  assemblage  around  the  hill  of  Laon.  B}'  his 
retreat  to  Laon,  Blnchcr  liad  lost  his  communication  with 

sM«iL48f;  Naucy,  on  which  he  had  hitherto  relied  for  provisions; 
and  being  absolutely  without  food,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
iSh  bread  of  the  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 

i  400-411 ;  North.   This  embittered  tlic  spirit  of  the  two  armies,  and 

V^ir.  von  ^ 

Ence,4ii.  augmented  the  general  ill-humour,  for  Bcrnadotte's  men 
had  hitherto  experienced  no  such  privations.^ 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  felt  the  necessity,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  great  inferiority  of  force»  of  attadung  the  enemy 
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in  this  adtmg  position,  at  anj  hazard.   He  could  not^  chap. 
without  expelling  them  from  the  phiin  of  Laon,  effect  his 
purpose  of  breaking  through  and  effecting  a  junction  with  i«i4. 

the  ^urriijoiis  of  Flanders  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  that  ohject,  p,^^j 
and  was  driven  to  continue  the  defensive  struggle  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  it  was  equally  indispensable  to^ 
defeat  Blucher's  armj  before  that  of  Schvartzenherg  again 
threatened  Paris^  or  advanced  to  his  support   The  odds 
were  great  against  him,  the  throw  almost  desperate,  but 
his  affairs  were  still  more  so,  and  nothing  but  a  clap  of 
thunder  coukl  exLin  ati'  hwn  from  the  dangers  with  which  he 
was  sunxjunded.    luipiesried  with  these  ideas,  lie  resolved 
on  a  general  attack  on  the  Allied  position  aiound  Laon ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  and  to  gire  his  whole  force  time  to 
come  up^  he  allowed  his  army  to  repose  on  the  8th, 
daring  which  Marmont,  with  his  corps,  which  had  crossed 
the  Aisne  at  Berj-au-Bac,  was  expected  to  come  up  on  tho 
right  toAthies.    Mortier,  with  the  Old  Guard,  and  whole 
reserve  cavalry  under  Grouchy  and  Nansouty,  advanced  by 
the  great  road  from  Soissons,  and  lay  in  the  flat  in  the 
centre ;  and  in  front  of  him  was  the  indefatigable  Nej, 
with  his  two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  pushed  forward 
dose  to  the  defile  of  Etouville,  nearly  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  village  of  Semilly,  at  the  foot  of  the  lull  of  Laon, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  road  which  ascended  it.  i  ^aff.  4^5 
In  all,  the  French  Emperor  had  collected  52,000  men,  "jj.^^"' 
including  10,000  horse  and  180  guns.    They  were  tl»e.^75^gKojjJ'. 
very  flower  of  the  French  amy,  including  the  whole  rW'-'3p; ' 
Guards  and  cuirassiers,  but  yet  not  half  the  numerical  494,' 
force  of  the  enemy.* 

Napoleon  was  greatly  unwilling  to  hazard  a  general 
battle  till  he  heard  of  Marmont*s  approach  with  hisnaiUcof 
corps,  11,000  strong,  which  formed  his  right  wing,  andManiii^. 
which  was  advancing  on  the  road  from  Bery-au-Bac.  Early 
in  the  morning  Ney  gpt  possession  of  the  defile  of  Etou- 
Tille  and  Tillage  of  Chivy.  At  noon,  having  learned  that 
Marmont  vas  approaching,  and  might  be  expected  on  the 
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csAp.  French  extreme  right  about  two  o'clock,  Napoleon  pushed 
forward  Ney  and  Mortier.  The  former,  being  favoured  hj 
1814.    a  thick  fog,  got  unpereeiyed  into  the  immediate  Ticinitj 

of  the  village  of  Scinilly,  at  the  loot  of  the  lull,  of  which, 
bj  a  sudden  rush,  he  made  himself  master;  while  Mortier 
at  the  same  time  got  possession  of  Ardon  in  like  manner, 
also  at  the  hill-foot,  but  more  to  the  French  light  Blu* 
cher  no  sooner  saw  this  advantage  gained  bj  the  enemy 
from  the  sninmit  of  the  hill  where  he  had  taken  his  station, 
than  he  sent  Bulow's  infantry  down  the  slope  to  retake 
Ardon,  and  Woronzoff s,  from  the  plain  on  his  right,  to 
regain  ScmiUy.  Both  attacks,  which  were  made  with  the 
utmost  vigour  by  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  proved 
entirely  successful.  Woronzoff  not  only  drove  Ney  oat 
of  Semillj,  but^  pursuing  him  Tigorouslj  along  the  chana- 
s^e,  which  crossed  the  marsh,  got  into  the  rear  of  Hor- 
tter^s  men,  who,  having  been  driven  by  Bdow  out  of 
Ardon,  were  falling  back  towards  Chivy.  They  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  cut  off.  for  they  had  lost  their  only 
line  of  retreat  across  the  morass.  iSecing  this,  Ney,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
squadrons  of  the  Guard,  and  chaiged  Woronzoff's  troops, 
while  disordered  by  success,  with  such  vigour  that  the 
Russians  were  arrested,  and,  the  reserves  of  the  Old  Guard 
having  soon  after  come  up,  the  Allies  were  driven  back 
into  Scmilly  and  Ardon,  which  became  tlic  tluatre  of  a 
desperate  and  bloody  conflict.  Four  times  tliey  were 
taken  by  the  French,  and  as  oflen  retaken  by  the  Allies; 
and  they  finally  remained  half  in  possession  of  one  party 
and  half  of  the  other,  Ney  retaining  Seroilly,  but  Buk>w 
holding  Ardon.  In  the  plain  on  the  French  left,  how- 
iThicn,  ^  vigorous  attack  of  Charpentier,  with  two  divibious 

477' Muff  Young  Guard,  on  the  village  of  Clacy,  was  success- 

^487 }  ful,  and  it  was  wrested  from  the  hand  of  Woronzoff's 
409-41 1';   Russians.    But  no  part  of  tlio  French  succeeded  in  as* 
cending  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  re- 
mained in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Allied  forces.' 
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These  bloody  struggles  decided  notliing,  and  Xapolcon  chap, 
was  awaiting  the  expected  signal  from  Marmout's  guns 
before  he  made  bis  final  attack  with  the  Guards  and  cuir-  i^i*. 
assiers.    At  length,  at  four  o'clock,  the  long-expected  p^p^ 
sound  vas  heard,  and  nevs  soon  anlTed  that  Marmont^^* 
had  carried  the  Tillage  of  Athies ;  but  too  late  to  com- ^^^^j;^'^ 
mence  any  general  operations  that  eTeoing,  at  that  wintry 
season.    Both  sides  immediately  made  preparations  to 
take  advantage  of  tliis  arriral  ;  ilio  French  to  turn  the 
Allied  ilauk,  and  cut  off  their  communication  ])y  Eheims 
vith  the  Ghrand  Armj  ;  the  Allies  to  surround  Marmont's 
detached  corps,  and  prevent  its  junction  vith  the  French 
centre.    For  this  purpose  Langeron  and  Sacken  vere 
moved  up  behind  Laon  to  the  Allied  left,  so  as  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  support  D  York  and  Kleist,  wlio  were  in- 
trusted  with  the  attack  ;  and  the  whole  iioi*se-artillery 
of  the  Army  of  Silesia  was  massed  on  the  extreme 
Allied  left,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  commence  the  attack* 
The  infantry  was  arranged  in  close  columns,  the  cavalry  i  ^^g. 
in  dosed-up  squadrons,  the  horse-artillery  in  front,  and 
the  whole  received  orders  to  move  on  as  soon  as  it  was^  ^U; 
dark  in  double-quick  time,  without  firing  a  shot  or  baying  m, 
a  word.^ 

These  arrangements,  which  vere  made  with  great  skill, 
and  veiled  in  profound  secrecy,  proved  entirely  successful,  w  hid/ 
The  wearied  French  were  just  lighting  theur  watch-fires  S^w'iT* 
and  arranging  their  bivouacs  behind  Athies,  when  the**^ 

Prussians,  in  deep  arra}^  and  perfect  silence,  advanced  to 
the  attack,  headed  by  the  brigades  of  Horn  and  Kleist, 
led  by  Prince  William  of  Prussia.  At  the  same  time, 
Ziethen,  with  the  cavalry  and  horae-artillery,  coming  down 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  opened  fire  on  the  other 
side,  and  showers  of  grape  began  to  fall  in  their  crowded 
bivouacs.  So  sudden  was  the  onset,  so  complete  the 
surprise,  that  scarce  any  resistance  was  made.  After  a 
single  discharge  of  CTape,  Marmont  s  men  broke  and  fled ; 
and  soon  the  reiiueut  tide,  hurrying  from  Kleist's  guns,  was 
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CHAP,  broken  in  upon  in  flank  bj  the  torrent  of  fugitiTes  seek- 
ing to  escape  the  sabres  of  Ziethcu's  cavalrj,  hj  whom, 


181^   at  the  same  instant,  they  had  been  charged.    The  two 
streams,  meeting  at  right  angles,  immediately  got  in- 
termingled, and  boUi  lied  in  wild  confusion,  horse,  foot, 
and  cannon,  along  the  road  to  Berj-au-Bac,  closelj  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pniasian  hnasam^  who  made  piiaonera  at 
every  step.    Above  2000  men  were  taken  by  the  hone- 
men  ;  the  darkness  of  the  night  alone  enabled  any  to 
escape.    Meanwiiile  Kleist  and  York's  infantry,  preceded 
by  the  horse-artillery  of  both  corps,  pressed  forward  in 
pursuit  of  the  infantry  opposed  to  them,  and  soon  came 
to  the  grand  park  and  reserve  caissons,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  hastily  dnwn 
off,  feU  into  their  hands.    Fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  191 
caissons,  with  2.>i'0  men,  were  taken  ;  and  so  complete 
»Thi«^    was  the  tlispersion  and  ruin  of  the  corps,  that  out  of 
481'*;  Mam.  11,000  men,  of  whom  it  consisted  at  the  commencement 
Mul^  487  • '  of  the  affair,  only  a  few  hundred  could  be  rallied  by 
mT-I^  Colonel  Fabvier  at  daybreak  on  the  following  monung; 
1 4iMi7,  *  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  of  Festieuz,  six  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.^* 
„^         Napoleon,  little  anticipating  such  a  reverse,  was  busied 
Napoleon    Jn  uiakiug  his  di>|iositioi)s  for  renewing  the  attack  on  the 
tiie  auMk  following  moming,  in  the  plan  of  which,  Marmont^  with 
"       '  his  corps,  was  to  bear  a  principal  part,  when  he  received 
inteUigettce  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  his  right 
wing.   The  first  accounts  even  exaggerated  the  calamity, 
gi  eat  as  it  was :  it  was  said  that  Marmont's  corps  had 
been  totally  destroyed,  and  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
theatre  of  operations.    The  Emperor  immediately  broke 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  that  marshal  for  letting 

•  "Knfm  uouB  arriv&mes  A  Ftiticux,  oil  iifrna  flmeti  halie.  Ce  point  dtaot 
ntticQt,  UUU8  etious  sauvds.  Uu  deUchomeDt  de  quelqua  centainti  cThomnuM  de 
la  Ydlla  Qftrde,  qui  ft*y  tnmvtit,  fut  plaoe  k  r«iitofe  da  difll^  et  nou*  pbmm 
npuser  en  sAreUS  et  remettre  un  peu  4*0ldre  daot  ]«•  ttroupM.  he  K-ndcniaia 
par  Buito  dcy  'ii-'positiou.s  dc  Napol^D,  j«  me  mdis  an  Bixy-aii'Bac,  et  le  11  k 
Fimes."-— Makmo«t,  yI  214. 
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himself  be  so  surprised,  but  soon  after  resuming  his  pre-  chap. 
seDce  of  mind,  he  wisely  resolved,  instead  of  suspending, 
to  renew  his  attack  in  the  centre  on  the  following  daj.  isi*. 
To  retire  immediatelj  after  such  a  disaster  would  be  to 
acknovledge  a  defeat*  and  comroence  a  retreat  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men  in  presence  of  100,000  flushed  with 
Tictory,  with  an  impassable  river,  traversed  only  by  two 
bridges,  in  his  rear.    It  was  necessary  to  impose  upon  the 
enemy,  and  gain  time  for  his  reserve  park  and  equipages 
to  pass  three  perilous  defiles,  before  aoj  general  retro< 
grade  movement  was  commenced.    In  pursuance  of  these 
views,  instead  of  discontinuing,  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
attack  on  Laon  next  morning,  with  fresh  vigonr  and  all 
his  reserves.  Meanwhile  Blucher,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
given  orders  for  a  pursuit  at  all  points,  and  Winzingerode, 
in  consequence,  on  the  Allied  right,  had  issued  forth  and 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  village  of  Clacy,  in  the  plain, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  French  left  of  Laon, 
on  a  slight  eminence,  and  defended  hj  Charpentier's 
divisions  of  the  Young  Quard,  supported  on  their  right 
by  Ney's  corps.    The  defence  was  as  obstinate  as  the 
assault,  which  was  five  times  renewed  ;  but  at  length 
Winzingerode,  seeing  he  was  not  supported,  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Laon,  whither  lie  was  followed  by  his  intrepid 
adversaries.   Nej,  with  the  divisions  Meunier  and  Ourial 
of  the  Young  Guard,  renewed  the  assault  on  that  town 
by  the  ascent  from  Semilly,  which  he  still  occupied.  But 
all  their  eflbrts  were  sliattered  against  that  impregnable 
mountain,  which  seemed  to  stand  as  an  impassable  barrier 
inscribed  with  the  words,  "  Hitherto  thou  shalt  come,  and 
no  farther."    The  firm  countenance  of  Bulow's  men  who 
guarded  the  ascent,  and  the  terrible  fire  which  issued  from 
the  loopholed  walls  and  houses  on  the  summit^  constantly  ^^^f- 
repelled  them  ;  and  after  a  bloody  conflict  the  French  '^^^^^ 
were  withdrawn,  aud  m^^ht  drew  her  sable  veil  over  this  i.  419-423. ' 
scene  of  carnage.^ 

The  position  of  Napoleon  was  now  extremely  hazard- 
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CHAP.  ous.    He  liad  lost  in  the  battle  of  Craonne,  and  those 
around  LaoD,  fully  14,utH)  jiien — a  grievous  chasm  in  his 


1814.    forces,  and  in  his  circumstances  irreparable,  for  lie  had  no 
Delate  ^'^senrefl  on  which  he  could  £b11  back  to  renew  the  couflictb 
ST'^'h^  I       project  of  breaking  through  the  circle  of  his  pursuera, 
and  recruiting  his  shattered  forces  by  the  garrisons  in 
Flanders  and  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  was  finally  defeated ; 
the  force  under  his  immediate  command  was  reduced  to 
40,000  men,  with  which  he  had  to  make  liead  against 
90,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  generals  immediately 
in  his  front,  besides  a  still  greater  body,  under  Schwart- 
zenberg,  threatening  Paris  from  the  south.  Marmont's 
coipB^  by  the  entire  loss  of  its  artillery,  was  completely 
incapacitated  for  the  present,  and  in  his  rear  was  the  deep 
and  impassable  stream  of  the  Aisnc,  traversed  only  by  the 
two  bridges  of  Soissons  and  ]jery-au-Bac.    His  circum- 
stances appeared  altogether  desperate,  and  to  any  other 
commander  they  would  have  proved  so,  and  led  to  an 
immediate  accommodation.    But  Napoleon  had  not  yet 
lost  confidence  in  his  star  and  the  resources  of  his  in- 
domitable mind,  and  he  continued  the  contest  for  a  few 
weeks  longer.    But  it  was  a  last  and  expiring  effort  ; 
every  one  saw  that  he  had  received  liis  death-blow  at 
Laon,  and  that  his  subsequent  efforts,  thougli  they  might 
prolong  the  contest,  could  not  avert  his  fate.    It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  this  decisire  success  should  hare 
been  owing  to  an  individual  of  the  same  family  with  the 
one  who  rendered  dedsiTe  the  triumph  of  Leipsic,  and 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  did  the  same  essential  service  to 
the  Allied  cause  hy  doubling  Bluchers  force  at  the  ex- 
^^^1    i    pense  of  Bemadotte's  army  in  1814,  which  Sir  Charles 
Si  '492"^'  Stewart  had  done  in  the  preceding  year  by  compelling  him 
Uw^  m.  unwillingly  to  bring  up  his  columns  to  the  banks  of  the 
Partha»  in  the  great  battle  of  nations.* 

Considering  the  vast  superiority  of  forces  which  the 
Prussian  niui.li  il  now  enjoyed,  it  for  long  appeared 
inexplicable  how  he  did  not  take  more  advantage  of  it ; 
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and  that  for  oiDO  days  after  the  battle  of  LaoD,  while  chap. 
Napoleon,  with  a  defeated  and  inferior  army,  was  retreat- 

ing  by  Soissons  and  Bery-au-Bac  towards  Rheims  and  wi4 
the  banks  of  the  Marno,  he  remained  inactive  at  Laoii,  sccreuii*. 
and  even  allowed  his  antagonist  on  the  13tli  to  strikcf^J^^j}^ 
an  important  blow  at  the  town  of  Rheims,  where  Stj;fJ*^'^»* 
Priest^  who  had  occupied  it  with  14»000  men,  was  totaUjb«>*^ 
defeated,  and  the  place  taken,  with  2500  prisoners^  and 
a  loss  to  the  Allies  in  all  of  3500  men.  The  reasons 
hitherto  assigned  by  the  military  historians  of  the  Allies 
for  tho'u'  extraordinary  inactivity  at  sucli  a  crisis,  though 
bj  no  means  without  weight,  were  not  adequate  to  ex- 
plain so  strange  a  circumstance,  and  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  prcTious  achieyements  of  the  glorious  Army  of 
Silesia  and  its  heroic  and  enthusiastic  chiefs.  It  was 
tme  that  Blncher,  for  several  days  after  the  battle,  was 
confined  to  bed  by  a  serious  complaint  in  his  eyes ; 
that  the  army  was  excessively  fatigued  by  the  efforts 
it  had  made ;  and  that  such  was  the  penury  of  provi- 
sions from  the  presence  of  so  great  a  force  in  a  small 
space,  and  the  loss  of  the  oommnnication  with  Nancy, 
on  which  the  commissariat  had  hitherto  relied,  that 
an  advance  on  the  direct  road  to  Paris  would  have  in- 
duced absolute  famine,  if  duue  in  one  mass.  But  all 
this  would  not  explain  such  a  ))rolongcd  inactivity  when 
Flanders  was  in  the  rear,  witli  Bemadotte  to  keep  open 
the  communications,  and  Napoleon  in  front  with  a  beaten 
army,  in  a  situation  where  a  fresh  defeat  would  prove 
total  ruin.  Marshal  Saze  fought  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
wlien  confined  to  a  litter  ;  and  somehow  or  otiier  a  victor- 
ious army  seldom  fails  to  find  food  in  its  triuujphant 
advance.  But  the  real  secret  of  this  inactivity  has  now 
been  revealed  by  Blucher's  quartermaster-general  on  the 
staff.  Bemadotte  was  in  the  rear,  it  is  true^  but  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted ;  nay,  he  had  done  enough  to  show  he 
was  serionsly  to  he  feared.  Infatuated  with  the  idea 
that  he  would  be  clioseu  by  the  I'leiich  nation  to  succeed 
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3HAP.  NapoleoD,  and  desirous,  above  all  things,  of  doing  nothing 
zin.  which  might  interfere  with  the  realisation  of  that  brilliant 
imT  dream,  he  had  not  only  halted  all  the  troops  still  under 

his  coiuinand  at  Liege,  so  fiir  off  as  to  be  of  no  service  to 
Bluchei  s  army,  but  issued  a  proclamation  interdicting  all 
armaments  in  Rhenish  Prussia  on  tlie  part  of  the  Allies, 
upon  the  ground  that  thejr  were  "  contrary  to  old  treaties, 
and  especially  the  one  ceding  the  left  bank  of  theHhineJ* 
Naj,  so  far  had  his  tortuous  poUcj  gone,  that  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  at  Laon  that  he  might 
attack  Bhicher  in  rear,  or  at  all  events  interrupt  his  whole 
communicatidiis  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  cut  oft'  all 
supplies  from  that  quarter.  So  strong  were  the  indica- 
tions of  a  diverging  and  treacherous  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  that  the  Kussian  commander  deemed 
it  indispensable  to  remain  where  he  was  to  be  prepared 
for  any  event ;  and  this  explains  an  inactivity  whidi»  on 
any  other  supposition,  would  be  inexplicable.* 

The  successful  issue  of  the  battle  of  Laon,  notwith- 
standing this  temporary  suspension  of  active  operations, 
had  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  spirits  and  feel- 
ings  of  the  Allied  army.     The  Russians,"  says  Baron 

•  Tho  Fiekl- Marshal's  plan  of  acttye  opemtioDB  afUir  tlie  battle  of  Laon 
very  soon  UDderwent  an  alteration  in  consequence  of  the  accotinta  which  caoie 
from  tlie  Nethtrlands.  Notice  wu  MQt  that  the  Ctown  Priooe,  with  t]i» 
Swedish  troopi,  had  made  a  halt  at  Lxigt,  and  tcould  procted  no  farther. 
Moreover,  tho  monarchs  had  ngrcod  among  them>'elvc.-j  that  the  provinces  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Cldves,  Gueldre«,  kc,  which  formerly  had 
belonged  to  Prussia,  should  bo  restored  to  that  power ;  suid  Qeneral  Von 
Bulow  had  fharafore  aent  offlom  to  CUraa  to  receive  ToluntMn  and  cata!^ 
lish  the  land  web  r,  a.*  in  tho  other  reconquered  Pi-ussian  provincos.  But 
the  C.'rf>WD  rrincehnd,  on  \m  arrival  oti  the  h-it  bank  of  the  Kliine.  lUtrriUrted 
all  annamenta,  declaring  '  that  it  was  coutrary  to  former  treatieii  with  Frauco, 
and  €ipeeMijf  the  one  ceding  the  hank  of  the  Jihime,*  Thaaa  inalniotiona, 
with  some  others,  awakened  old  recollections  in  the  Field- Marshal,  and  excited 
his  apprehension  that  tho  policy  of  Sweden  mitrht  he  diffLTent  from  that  of 
the  other  Allies.  As  the  communication  with  headquarters  was  interrupted, 
■ad  be  had  baen  for  aome  time  without  newa  of  the  Orand  Amy,  he  thought 
himaalf  bound  to  use  the  greater  praoaution,  and  to  hold  himaalf  ptepared  for 
any  event  that  might  occur.  Thcpp  peculiar  circumstances  will  exjdain  why 
the  Silc$«ian  army  contiuuetl,  for  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Laou,  in  a  state 
of  inactivity,  which  could  in  no  way  bo  reconciled  with  its  former  conduct."— > 
M.UWWUXQ,  49^  498. 
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Maffling,  ^who  know  how  to  ralue  brareiy  in  other  chap. 
nations  becanse  thej  are  brare  themselvefl,  did  fnll  jus-  zm. 

tice  to  the  Prussian  ai  inv,  and  to  Generals  Klcist  aud  isu. 
York,  for  their  abilitv  and  skid.    The  Prussians  rejoiced  „  ^• 

1  1111  I'll  1  11  Beneficial 

that  the  lot  had  now  taiien  to  them  to  avenge  the  loss  of«ff«ciof^ 
their  brave  Allies  who  had  fallen  at  tlie  battle  of  Craonne,  Jjion  on 
by  a  defeat  which  mnst  essentiallj  contribute  to  themy^"^ 
termination  of  the  war.   All  were  once  more  contented' 
and  jojful,  and  the  discord  of  previons  days  was  for- 
gotten,"*    This  auspicious  uiiange  was  of  the  greatest  i  Muff.  4S8, 
irnpurtancc.  for  tlie  dissension  in  the  arniv,  in  cnnseqiience 
of  the  disiisters  of  the  Prussians  and  the  feaiful  carnage 
made  of  the  Russians  exclusivelj  at  Craonne,  had  risen 
to  Buch  a  height,  that  but  for  it  thej  could  no  longer 
act  together.    From  this  time  forward,  however,  all 
causes  of  discord  ceased,  and  all  was  harmony  and  con- 
cord till  they  arrived  in  Paris.    A  grand  review  was  held 
of  the  whole  force;  around  Laon  on  the  17th,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  reinforcements  received  by  the  junction  o^l^'*^^'^]^ 
St  Priest's  corps  and  other  sources  since  the  battle,  had      'i  ' 
so  compietelj  compensated  their  losses  that  thej  mustered  "aro^ , 
109,000  combatants  under  arms,  of  whom  29,000  were  ^  m' 
cavalry,  with  265  guns." 

The  day  after  the  taking  of  Rheims,  General  Jansen 
arrived  at  Napoleon  s  headquarters,  bringing  with  liini  xapolcon'i 
6000  men  wliich  he  had  drawn  from  the  garrisons  in  the  ^J^Ji^. 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ardennes  forest  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  sent  bj  the  Emperor,  which  nearly  compensated 
half  the  loss  he  had  sustained  at  Craonne  and  Laon.  He 
tlien  held  a  grand  review  of  his  troops,  and  they  amounted 
to  4b,uon  combatants  ;  but  the  gaunt  and  worn  aspect  of 
the  men,  the  threadbare  and  torn  dresses,  broken  wheels 
and  carriages,  and  the  strange  motley  of  uniforms  in  which 
they  were  clothed,  bespoke  the  exhaustion  of  the  empire, 
and  the  melting  away  of  the  vast  military  array  which  had 
so  long  held  the  world  in  awe.  Napoleon's  plan  was  already 
formed :  he  felt  tou  strongly  the  deficiency  of  Iiis  forces 
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CHAP,  and  their  desperate  exliaustion,  not  to  be  aware  that  he 
could  aot  much  longer  maiutaiii  the  contest  against  the 
1614.  superior  numbers  by  which  he  was  threatened,  and  that  his 
only  chance  of  suooeBS  was  bj  breaking  through  the  circle 
of  his  puTBueTS,  and  reinforcing  his  army  by  the  gamsomi 
which  now  lay  inactive  on  the  Rhine.  He  now  felt  in 
all  its  bitterness  the  fatal  fault  he  had  coaimitted  in 
striving  to  retain  everything,  and  Icavinsr  more  than  half 
his  disposable  ibices  in  distant  garrisons  when  the  centre 
of  his  power  was  violently  assailed,  and  every  sabre  and 
bayonet  was  required  between  the  Seine  and  the  Manie. 
To  remedy,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  this  great  mistake,  he  resolved  to  push  forward  to* 
wards  the  Rhine  with  all  the  troops  he  conld  collect,  leav- 
ing Marmont  and  Mortier  with  their  two  corps,  mustering 
20,000  combatants,  of  whom  5000  were  horse,  and  sixty 
gnnsy  to  make  head  as  they  best  could,  between  the 
Aisne  and  the  Mame^  against  the  vast  masses  of  Blucher, 
at  least  five  times  thehr  strength.  Previous  to  engaging 
in  his  hold  and  perilous,  though  necessary  enterprise,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  stroke  at  Scliwartzenberg,  who,  taking 
5^^'Daa.  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^hc  abscncc  of  Napoleon  in  his  campaign 
^loihfVi  ^^g^inst  Blucher,  and  inspirited  by  the  successful  result  of 
TUe^  x^i  l>ftttle  of  Laon,  had  again  moved  forward,  and  pushed 
Mo^ia,  his  advanced-guard  to  Provins,  within  seventy  miles  of 
Paris.^ 

^  This  had  become  the  more  necessary  that  this  second 
Gloomy  advanco  of  Schwartzenbergs  had  excited  the  utmost 
general  feel-  alarm  in  the  capital,  and  the  protracted  calamities  of  the 
campaign  had  produced  a  conviction  almost  universal, 
that  the  war,  with  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  affairs,  had 
become  interminable;  and  that  if  a  change  of  government 
was  not  effected,  it  would  end  in  destroying  them  alL  It 
could  not  be  said  that  any  conspiracy  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  or  any  other  change  of  government,  Iiad 
as  yet  been  formed,  though  tlie  partisans  of  the  ancient 
family  were  close  observers  of  the  state  of  pubhc  feeling. 
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and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it  should  a  favoiii  jiblc  chap. 
opportuiHty  occur.  The  declaration,  too,  of  M.  Ljiicli 
and  the  municipality  of  Bordeaux,  in  favour  of  the  Hour- 
bons,  upon  the  occupation  of  that  city  bj  the  left  wing  of 
WeiliogtoD's  armj,  had  made  a  great  impression,  though 
that  prudent  chief,  in  conformity  alike  with  his  ovn 
inclinations  and  the  instructions  of  Lord  Oastlereagh,  had 
immediate]  V  after  issued  a  proclaraatioii,  declaring  that 
tlic  war  was  one  for  security  to  the  nations— not  a  change 
of  dynasty  in  France ;  and  that  no  interference  was  either 
intended  or  would  be  permitted  in  the  free  choice  of  the 
French  in  regard  to  their  internal  gOTcmmeut  *  Still 
the  fact  remained,  and  was  incontestable,  that  the  utmost 
discontent  existed  amonj?  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
and  an  amount  of  fermentation  in  men  s  minds,  deemed 
in  the  highest  degree  alarminir  hy  the  Government  and 
whole  local  authorities  there.  Napoleon,  who  was  fully 
informed  of  these  particulars^  and,  as  usual,  ascribed  them 
all,  not  to  his  own  tortuous  policy,  but  to  the  incapacity 
or  disaffection  of  those  in  authority  under  him,  wrote,  in 
consequence,  from  Rheims  on  the  14th  March,  a  letter 
to  the  Minister  of  Police  in  Paris,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able monuments  of  tiie  age,  both  as  characteristic  of  the 
temper  of  men's  minds  at  that  crisis,  and  of  the  peeuliar 
type  and  indomitable  firmness  of  the  Emperor's  miud.t 

*  ^  L€  Maire  de  Bordeaux,  le  Comte  I.yncb,  ee  metUot  h  ta  tdte  du  mouve- 
laeDi,  fit  uoe  proektoation  duw  laquelle  U  annonfaifc  le  rdtabliBaemetit  dcs 

Bourboiif",  ct  ticDiblrtit  dire  quo  cV'Uiit  pour  reiulrL!  a  In  Franco  i<OH  |>rince> 
lo^'^j't''*^^  4"*^  It^^  Puissances  Alli(^i'«  nvaient  pris  Ics  anm-.  Loril  Wellington, 
fi<IMc  U  HC8  iuHtructious  comcue  ti  uno  cou^agne  lailitaire,  cciivit  au  Duu 
d'AnguuKmc  pour  rdclamer  eontre  la  proctunatioB  da  Hairede  Bordeaox, 
et  pour  di'^clartr  <i'ie  le  renveraemi  nt  <rune  dynnstie,  le  ri^Uiblissenaent  d*Uiie 
autre,  tiVtaicnt  nullemeiit  but  dis  Puissances  Alli«^es.  et  qu'il  f^omit  o>>Ht'e 
de  s'en  cxpliquer  lui-mcmo  dcvaat  i«;  public,  si  on  no  reveuait  pas  anr  1  asser- 
tion qu'on e*€Uut permbe^—TBiRRs,  xvii.  520. 

t  "  Vous  ne' nuipprenez  rien  de  ce  qui  M  fait  t\  Paris.  II  y  est  question 
d'adi e.s-<',  <lc  r^^cnce,  et  dc  iiiille  intiiguca  aus-j  j  latt--^  ([a'aKsurdcH,  et  qui 
peuvent  Unit  au  pluR  Ulro  cou9ued  par  un  imbecile  comnie  Miot.  Tous  cea 
gcuK-l&  ne  savent  point  que  je  tranche  Ic  nccud  Gordien  ^  la  manitoe  d'Alex* 
andreu  Qu'ita  saehent  1>ien  que  je  «ois  avjoardlittt  le  mdme  homme  que 
y4Ui\»  h  Wagrnm  ct  h  Austerlitz ;  que  jo  ne  vcux  dans  I'Etat  aucune  intriguf ; 
qu'il  n'y  a  point  d'autre  autorit6  que  la  Bii«mie,  et  qu'en  cas  d'dvi^aemeutB 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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Having  taken  his  resolation  to  turn  upon  Scbwartcen* 

berg,  and  if  possible  drive  him  back  towards  Langres 
before  carrying  into  execution  hi^  jtiojccted  cross-march 
towardh  the  llliino,  Napoleon  broke  iij)  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  and  directed  his  troops  across  the 
•  country  from  Rheims  and  jthe  valley  of  the  Aisne  towards 
fipemaj  on  the  Mame.  He  took  with  him  the  whole 
Guard,  Young  and  Old,  cuuraasierB  and  reserves,  under 
Victor  and  Ney,  various  reinforcements  which  he  had 
coining  up  from  Paris,  in  all  12,000  strong,  and  the  GOOO 
men  whom  Jansens  had  brought  up  to  him  at  Rlicims 
from  the  Ardennes,  amounting  in  all  to  45,000  men.  If 
to  these  were  added  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and 
Gerard,  which  were  observing  Schwartzenbeig,  his  effec- 
tive force  would  amount  to  70,000,  a  body  of  men  with 
which  he  doubted  not  of  being  able  to  effect  something 
important  against  Schwartzcnberg ;  and  if  his  projected 
movement  towards  the  Rhine,  in  which  he  was  to  he 
joined  by  Marmont  and  Mortier,  was  attended  with  the 
desired  results,  it  would  be  swelled  bj  the  garrisons 
there  to  135,000.  He  arrived  the  same  night  at  Epeiv 
nay,  when  his  wearied  troops  for  a  time  forgot  their 
fatigues  amidst  the  delicious  wines  of  that  place.  He 
then  learned  that  Schwartzciibcrg's  troops,  extremely 
scattered,  were  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Paris  on 
both  banks  of  the  8eiue,  and  he  resolved  in  consequence 
to  continue  his  march  towards  Fi^re-Champenoise,  crofls* 
ing  in  this  manner  from  the  valley  of  the  Mame  to  that 

presfxia  c*e«t  lail«%entoquiaoxchi.-'ivcment  ma  confiance.  Lo  Roi  [Joseph]  est 
faible,  il  se  lakse  oiler  ii  des  intriguefi  qui  pourraiont  dtre  fuuestea  a  1  Etat,  et 
■urtont k lui «t llMS wowUa,  a'U  m  renkM  pM  bi«n  prompt«m«it  du»  la 
droit  chcmiD.  Je  suis  m^ontent  d'appreadro  tout  cola  par  un  autvetaiial 
que  par  votrc.  .  .  .  SacheK  quo  «i  Ton  avnit  f.iit  faire  une  ndrosse  con- 
traire  Ik  I'auturiuS,  j'aurais  faitarr£ter  le  Koi,  mea  miQistrea  et  ceux  qui  I'auraieDt 
sign^  On  g^te  la  Oude  Nationale,  on  gjtLie  Faiii  paroe  qa'on  est  faible  et 
qu'on  ne  oonnait  point  h  imyn,  Je  ne  reux  })o{tU  de  tributu  dupetipU.  QaVm 
n'oublie  pas  quef'of  m<>i  f/ni  fi  ;/nnid  trUmn  •  le  pcuple  alora fera  toujuura 
ce  qui  couvient  it  sea  vi^ritablee  iulcruts,  qui  sont  I'objet  <le  toutcs  mes  pene^ee." 
— Napolbok  au  Dec  oe  Roviqo,  Jkinu,  Mart  14,  181-4;  TuitHs,  xtii.  502, 
603. 
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of  tlic  Aube,  and  threatening  the  rear  and  cominimica-  chap. 
tions  of  the  Austrian  Grand  Army,  as  bo  liad  done  those  _ 
of  the  Arm  J  of  Silesia  bj  his  side  attack  on  Ghampau-  ^^^^ 
bert  and  Vaachamps.   The  design  was  ably  conceived, 
and  was  on  the  Terj  point  of  being  attended  vith  the 
most  important  results ;  for  Schwartsenbei^s  army  was 
loosely  scattered  oyer  a  vast  front  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  i  xbicn., 
from  F^re-Champenoise  by  Provius  to  Sens,  on  the  other  ^^j^'j^ 
side  of  the  Seine,  with  iieadquartois  at  Noijent,  and  it  • 

*  e      »  '2u]  ;  Koch, 

was  next  to  impossible  that  some  of  its  isolated  corps 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  redoubtable  blows  of  the  ^ 
French  Emperor  before  snocoor  could  arriTe.^ 

Ko  words  can  adequately  paint  the  dismay  which  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  Grand  Army  when  this  formidable  appari- 


tion  appeared  on  their  flank  at  F^re-Champenoise  ;  and  aliild 
their  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  and  the  uniforms  of  the  fpTIoa**}.*"* 
Guards  and  cuirassiers  among  their  ranks^  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  £mperor  was  there  in  person.  Schwart- 
zenberg  was  laid  up  with  gout  in  bed,  and  none  of  the 
other  generals  in  his  absence  wonld  Tenture  to  giTe  any 
orders.  To  add  to  the  general  embarrassment,  both  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  were  absent,  being 
still  detained  at  the  Concrrcss  of  Chalillou,  which  lnoko 
up  on  that  very  day.  In  this  extremity  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  acted  with  a  dedsion  which  reinstated  afiairs 
after  a  most  dangerous  crisis.  Instantly  setting  out  from 
Troyes,  where  he  was  when  the  intelligence  aniyed,  he 
traTelled,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp.  Prince  Vol- 
konsky,  witli  the  utmost  hubtc  tu  Arcis-sur-Aubc,  whcro 
Schwartzenboro^  now  was.  Meeting  General  Toll,  the 
quartermaster  -  general,  in  the  antechamber,  he  said, 
**'What  are  you  about  here"?  we  shall  lose  the  whole 
army."  **It  is  a  great  blessing/'  replied  Toll,  "that  your 
Majesty  has  come ;  we  could  not  persuade  the  genends  of 
the  danger ;  but  now  your  Majesty  has  come,  you  will  set 
all  to  rights."  Instantly  orders  were  sent  out  to  con- 
centrate the  troops  in  all  directions,  between  Troyes  and 
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CHAP.  Pogny  ;  Wrcde's  corps  being  left  in  possession  of  Aicis 

to  LTuard  the  important  bridge  over  tlie  Aube  at  that 
1S14.    place.    Alexander,  who  rightly  divined  Napoleon's  inten- 
tions, underwent  the  most  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  next 
two  days.    "  These  gentlemen,"  said  he  to  Barclay,  look- 
ing towards  the  Austrian  generals*  "  bare  made  my  bead 
1  Dan  2G5;       S^^J'   Napolcott  wlU  amuso  us  here  with  insignifi- 
Koch.ii.G?;  cant  movements,  and  meanwhile  march  with  the  main 

68;  Buiigb. 

2li>ai4.    body  of  his  forces  on  lirieuuc,  and  fall  on  our  commuui- 
cations/** 

In  truth  tlie  crisis  was  of  the  most  Tiolent  kind,  and 
Na|>„ioon'i  Alexander  was  far  from  being  in  error  in  his  apprehcn- 
no«l  tliom:  of  SIOD!^  for  the  French  Emperor,  by  marching  direct  on 
ibeAiii««.  Arcis,  from  which  he  was  only  twenty  miles  distant^ 
might  with  ease  hare  rooted  Wrede,  gained  possession  of 
the  bridge  of  Arcis,  become  master  of  both  banks  of 
the  Aube,  and  fallen  direct,  by  following  the  great  road 
from  thence  to  Troyes,  into  the  centre  of  the  widely 
scattered  Allied  army.  Ignorant^  however,  of  the  scat- 
tered condition  of  his  opponents,  and  believing  their 
main  body  to  be  at  Provins,  when  it  had  really  never 
Manii  la  advanced  beyond  Nogent,  Napoleon,  instead  of  following 
the  direct  road  and  falling  on  Wrede  at  Arcis,  turned 
aside  to  JMancy,  where  he  had  a8.signed  a  reudciivous  to 
Oudiuot,  (leiard,  and  Macdonald,  who,  being  near  Pro- 
vins, had  orders  to  march  in  that  direction  to  meet  him. 
On  reaching  Plancy  he  found  that  Schwartzenbei^  was 
in  fuU  retreat^  and  that  consequently  bis  flank  move* 
ment,  from  being  directed  too  near  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, had  failed.  Convinced,  however,  that  it  was  by 
threatening  their  rear  alone  that  he  could  force  the 
Allies  to  fall  [»ack.  Napoleon  still  adhered  to  his  original 
plan,  and  resolved  to  move  to  bis  left  and  remount  the 
course  of  the  Aube  to  Arcis,  whence  he  could  either 
threaten  their  rear  by  Troyes,  or  continue  his  projected 
movement  to  recover  the  garrisons  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse  by  Vitry  and  6ar-le-Du<^  which  would  equally 
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menace  tlieir  irrcat  line  of  t  onunuuication  l\v  Cliaiimoiit.  chap. 
His  junction  with  Macdouaids  force  being  now  secure, 
his  aimy  would,  when  all  assembled,  amount  to  70,000  18X4. 
men.  Sending  orders,  therefore,  to  that  marshal  to  follow 
him  irith  all  speed,  ho  set  out  early  on  the  20 th,  theManhso. 
infantry  ascending  the  right  and  the  cayalrj  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aube,  and  came  about  in  id-da  j  to  Arcis. 
But  meanwhile  the  opportiinitj  IkuI  been  lost,  the  sur- 
prise was  over,  and  the  Allied  army,  in  obedioiue  to 
Alexander  s  orders,  was  l  apidly  concentrating  beiiind  the 
screen  of  low  hills  which  the  high-road  from  Arcis  to 
Troyes  crosses  immediately  after  leaving  the  former 
town.     In  this  position  they  completely  baiTed  the 
highway  to  Troves,  and  as  belli  parties  were  rapidly  <  on- 
centrating,  a  great  battle,  whicli  would  probably  \)vo\e 
decisive,  seemed  inevitable.    It  took  place,  accordingh', 
but  without  the  des]H'rate  character  of  the  shock  at 
Craonne  or  Laon ;  for  Napoleon's  object  was  not  to 
cnga<;;e  in  an  affair  of  life  or  death  with  the  Austrian '  T!  -T; 
army,  but  to  force  them  to  concentrate  and  thereby  stop  -Jll: 
their  advance  to  Paris,  while  he  pursued  his  dot^i)  laid 

,  1      •  1      1  1  I    1  I'lotlio,  lii. 

and  long-chcrislicd  movement  to  the  eastward,  between  3i8.  an*; 
the  two  Allied  armies,  to  reinforce  his  troops  with  tlie  2i!Jf^* 
garrisons  on  the  Rhine.* 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Arcis  about  mid-day  on  the  20th, 
and  found  the  town  evacuated  by  Wretle  s  corps.    It  Ratti^f 
was  immediately  occupied  by  Sebastiani's  cavalry.  Key's  ^y^  ''"" 
corps  from  tlie  right  bank  was  quirk  ly  pa->ed  over,  and  •^■«*»a«>. 
Friant's  division  of  the  Old  Guard  being  close  at  hand, 
the  £mperor  gave  ordei's  to  continue  the  advance  with 
the  utmost  vigour  on  the  road  to  Troyes,  persisting  in 
the  opinion,  notwithstanding  all  the  information  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat,  and  that 
they  would  find  only  a  slender  rearguard  on  the  other 
.side  of  the  screen  of  liills.    lie  was  soon  undeceived. 
Hardly  had  the  French  advanced-sruard  befiun  to  ascend 
the  slopes  whoa  the  liubsiau  cavalry,  under  Kaisarotf 
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CHAP,  started  iip»  and  a  Tenement  action  commenced  between 

tlicni  and  the  enemy's  horse  under  Sebastiani,  who 
1814.  were  soon  greatly  over-matched  and  driven  back  in  con- 
fusion to  the  bridge  of  Arcis.  Napoleon  instantly  hur- 
ried to  the  spot,  and,  making  his  way  to  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge^  now  choked  up  with  fugitlTCS,  drew  his  sword, 
exclaiming,  '*Let  me  see  which  of  70a  will  pass  before 
me.*^  The  presence  of  the  Emperor  arrested  the  panic, 
and  the  fli^rht  ceased.  The  moment  the  bridge  was  clear, 
Friant's  tiivisioii  of  the  Old  Guard  was  hurried  over  in 
double-quick  tmie,  and  by  a  heavy  fire  drove  back  the 
Allied  horse.  Meanwhile  a  bloody  combat  had  com- 
menced at  Torcj  on  the  French  left,  farther  np  the 
AubCy  between  Ney  with  his  division  of  the  Yonng  Gaard 
striving  to  storm  and  Wrede  to  defend  that  Tiling.  An 
Austrian  battalion,  in  the  first  instance,  gained  possession 
of  it  and  held  it  for  half  an  hour,  but  Ney's  men  then 
retook  it.  Wrede,  upon  this,  brouglit  up  three  battalions, 
527-  *  Beoond  time  took  the  town ;  but  Napoleon,  who  was 
267  26»°'  aware  of  the  value  of  the  post,  immediately  recoYered 
^'^i'*  *  ^7  Guard,  who,  supported  by  Ney's 

Bnqiii.'8i4.  men,  held  it  with  unconquerable  resolution  against  very 
superior  iiuuibcrs  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.' 
The  position  of  the  French,  who  were  joined  during 
The  Trench  the  afternoon  by  XiefebTre  Desnouettes's  cavalry,  was 
"""^"^  extremely  strong,  forming  a  semicircle  facing  outwards, 
with  eadi  flank  resting  on  the  Aube  so  as  to  be  secure 
against  being  turned,  and  the  town  of  Arcis  forming  an 
impregnable  stronghold  in  their  rear.  In  this  respect  it 
very  much  resembled  the  position  occupied  by  them 
in  the  preceding  year  at  Dresden,  But  they  had  only 
25,000  men  in  line  to  defend  it.  The  position  of  the 
Allies  was  less  &vourable»  as  they  formed  a  larger  semi- 
circle facing  inwards,  embracing  a  much  wider  surface, 
and  thus  leas  strong  at  any  given  point ;  but  they  had 
an  enormous  superiority  of  force,  their  troops  in  the 
iield  amounting  at  last  to  nearly  90,000  men.    A  third 
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of  this  body,  bovever,  did  not  come  up  till  tbe  close  of  chap. 
tiie  day,  so  tbat,  though  tlicj  had  greatly  the  advantage 

of  numbers  throughout,  it  was  not  so  decided  as  it  M  ould  wii. 
have  been  if  the  whole  hud  been  up  at  once.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  Napoleon  maintained  his 
ground  till  nightfall,  when  the  Allied  reserves,  under  the 
Prince  Rojal  of  Wurtemberg,  having  arrived,  Schwartzen- 
berg  ordered  a  general  attack.   The  Russian  batteries  of 
the  Guard  soon  came  up  to  the  front,  and  as  they  passed 
the  Emperor  at  the  gallop  he  bade  them  remember 
Leipsic.    The  whole  Allied  artillery,  consisting  of  'AoO 
pieces,  formed  ma  vast  semicircle  around  the  French,  con- 
tinued to  fire  with  the  utmost  violence  till  dark.  With 
heroic  but  mournful  resolution  the  French  stood  up 
against  the  storm  of  shot^  closing  in  their  ranks  with  the 
instinct  of  discipline,  as  chasms  were  made  by  the  iron 
tempest.     The  i^mptror  shared  its  dangers  like  the 
meanest  soldiers.    A  bomb  fell  by  his  side,  which  burst, 
covered  him  with  dust,  and  wounded  his  hoi*se.  He 
calmly  mounted  another,  and  said  to  those  around,  *'  Fear\?^^1i^2. 
nothing ;  the  bullet  is  not  yet  cast  which  is  to  kill  me."  270;  viui, 
This  dreadful  cannonade  continued  long  after  darkness  |>{^;|/J]^;^ 
had  set  in,  both  parties  firing  in  the  gloom  at  the  flash 
of  each  other's  pieces,  till  it  tcrmiiiated,  from  mutual  217. 
exhaustion,  about  ten  o'clock.*  * 

Both  armies  rested  on  their  arms,  on  tbe  ground  on 
which  they  had  fought,  during  the  night,  and  it  was 
nniyersally  expected  in  both  armies  that  a  desperate 

•  A  striking  and  chiiractcristic  anoctlote  of  X.ipoleon  occun  od  during  thin 
c.innona'lf  -^vhich  is  thus  pivcii  by  M.  T^i-rrn  :  -"  Sur  lo  tcrnuii  riK^mo  d'Arci*. 
et  au  miiiou  liu  feu,  e'eotrateuaut  lumiiicicmcnt  aveu  le  (Jeudrnl  iSebustiani, 
Cone  eonune  Ini,  et  doutf  d'un  gnmd  sens  poUtique,  '  Eh  bien,  g^n^nl,'  lui 
demanda-t-il,  'quo  dites-Tou/*  de  ce  quo  vous  YOjest'  *J0  dis,'  rfpondit  le 
g^m'rnl.  '  que  votro  Majest6  a  mm  donte  d'avitres  reasources  que  nous  no  con- 
neissoDn  pas.'  '  Cellca  que  vous  avez  sous  iea  f  eux/  reprit  Napol^n,  '  et 
poa  d'antim.'  '  Maift  alere,  eonuneni  votre  H^jeetd  ne  songe-t-elle  pM  k  aou* 
icrver  1*  nation !'  'Ghim6i«s,'  r^pliqua  Napol<k>n,  *chini5rea,  empruntfef  tmx 
Bouvenirs  de  rEapnp;ne  ct  dc»  la  K«5volution  Franvaise  !  S-)uffrrr  fa  V'lt.'oi)  dan.* 
un  pnrj-t  oti  la  Rfrolution  <i  tt'  tm't  !.:t  i, et  let  pritrc*,  ct  ail  jai  mQi-mime 
delruU  la  Rivolution/'   — l  uiJuiib,  xvu.  iiiiJ,  GZi. 
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CHAP,  battle  would  take  place  on  the  following  day,  which,  one 
™"   way  or  other,  would  bring  this  long-pi-ofcracted  8tru<r«;le  to 


1814.  a  terniiiiation.  Everything  when  the  sun  rose  betokened 
Tho  French  rc'iiCNwil  ui"  ilic  strife  With  more  vigour  and  animosity 
thS'^coud  ^^^^  Allied  rescnes  were  nearly  all  up. 

jjo^^^  Napoleon  had  been  joined  by  I^febvre  Desnouettes'a 
dirision,  7000  strong*  during  the  night.  Oudinot's  corps 
was  close  at  hand,  and  though  Macdonald  himself,  with 
his  own  and  Gerard's  corps,  could  not  be  up  till  night, 
yet  140,000  men  and  ,300  guns  on  the  two  sides  were 
fronting  each  other  within  half  cannon-shot  range.  The 
tnnmcrs  stood  with  lighted  matches  beside  their  pieces  ; 
the  horsemen  with  their  bridles  over  their  arms ;  the 
infantry  at  ease,  with  their  muskets  resting  on  their 
shoulders  and  the  butt-ends  on  the  ground.  Every  one 
in  both  armies  was  in  momentary  expectation  of  the 
signal-giui  l>eiiig  fired,  whieli  was  to  renew  tlie  conflict. 
But  hour  after  hour  slipped  away  in  this  nn\inu<  tate, 
and  yet  no  signal  was  given,  nothing  was  done  on  cither 
side.  At  length,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  equipages 
behind  the  French  army  were  seen  defiling  towards  the 
rear,  troops  began  to  crowd  over  the  bridges,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  retreat  became  manifest.  Yet  such 
was  the  awe  inspired  by  the  presence  of  Napoleon  and 
the  aspect  of  liis  still  imposing  masses,  that  it  was  not 
till  three  o'clock  that  bchwartzeuherg  gave  the  signal  to 
advance.  It  was  then  too  late  at  that  season  of  the 
year  to  achieve  decisive  success.  It  was  almost  dark 
before  the  Allies  reached  Arcis ;  so  gallant  had  been  the 
resistance  which  Oudinot,  whose  corps  had  been  crossed 
over  to  form  the  rearguard,  op})osed  to  their  advance. 
»Thi«i*,  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg  then  violently  assailed 
cn""  nuiii.  Oudmot  s  rearguard,  and  his  men  reached  the  town 
^i^^  them,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  their  gettiug 
wib^tii  across  and  breaking  down  the  bridge.^  During  the  night 
ssf^sM.""*  the  French  kept  up  so  heavy  a  cannonade  from  the 
opposite  bank  that  all  attempts  to  restore  it  were  fruit- 
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less,  and  when  day  broke  on  the  following  morning  Napo-  crap. 

Icon  was  far  advanced  on  tlie  road  to  Yitrv,  leaving  only 
a  strong  rearguard  at  Arcis  to  rctai'd  the  passage  of  the 
river  by  the  Allied  forces. 

The  loss  CD  either  side  at  the  battle  of  Arcis-snr- Aube 
was  not  so  great  as  might  hare  been  expected  from  the  Napclicon « 
shock  of  two  such  powerful  armies,  commanded  bj  Napo-  tiZ'Ctikr' 
leon  and  Alexander  in  person.  It  amounted  on  each  to 
about  4000  men,  including  800  of  tlie  OKI  Guard  made 
])i  isMiicns  hy  the  Allies,  who  also  took  six  iruns.  Tt  was 
in  tlic  highest  degree  hououi*ablc  to  the  French  arms, 
as  the  trophies  of  victory  were  nearly  equally  divided ; 
and  though  they  were  gi'eatlj  inferior  in  number,  and 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  they  substantially  gained 
the  object  for  which  they  fought.  Napoleon  had  no  in- 
tention of  riskins^  a  battle  a  Vuidrance  with  the  Austrian 
Grand  Army  when  l^luchcr,  with  an  army  double  his 
own,  was  iu  bis  rear  threatening  his  communications  with 
Paris.  His  object  was  to  force  Schwartzcnberg  to  con- 
centrate, draw  back  his  advanced  columns  which  had 
begun  to  threaten  Paris,  and  thus  gain  time  to  execute 
his  projected  movement  towards  the  Rhine,  by  which  he 
would  threaten  the  communications  of  both  armies,  and 
ere  Ioul^  double  his  own  disposable  forces.  In  this 
object  he  completely  succeeded.  On  the  night  of  the 
21st  he  continued  his  retreat,  or  rather  hecjan  his  crass* 
marck  to  Sommepuis,  on  the  road  to  Vitry  and  the 
Rhine,  without  molestation.  Alexander  bad  correctly 
divined  his  intentions,  when  he  said  he  would  amnso 
them  at  Arcis,  and  meanwhile  move  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
to  the  eastward,  and  threaten  their  communications.  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  also,  who  had  come  up  from  Chatillon 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  congress  on  the  18th,  and '^.^l^  ^ti, 
reached  headquarters  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  move-f^*  \^^^ 
ments  on  the  22d,  scanned  the  French  Emperor's  <^csigns|^^  j^wi>. 
not  less  correctly.'  The  day  after,  he  wrote  a  letter  iu.  »9,380.* 
detailing  the  state  of  aflairs,  and  his  ideas  on  the  objects 
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OBAP.  of  that  great  general,  and  the  means  of  thwarting  them, 
™'   with  a  penetration  and  sagacity  which  sttbaequent  OTenta 

WK    have  rendered  prophetic  * 

From  Soininepuis  Napoleon  continued,  on  the  22d,  his 
Napoleon's  cross- march  to  Vitrj,  and  sent  Nej  close  up  to  the  walls 
mj^ch  to  bi  ^£  ^^^^  town,  who  threatened  to  put  the  governor  and  all 
the  garrison  to  the  sword  if  thej  did  not  instantly  capitu- 
late. Finding  the  goyemor,  howeTer,  who  had  5000 
men  and  40  gnns  under  his  command,  proof  af^ainst 
these  menaces,  he  turned  aside,  and,  fording  the  Marne, 
continued  his  march  to  St  Dizier,  which  he  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  23d.  He  there,  on  the  following  daj, 
spread  oat  his  wings  from  Bar-le-Duc  on  one  side  to 

*  "  A  bigber  game  is  about  to  be  playvd  now  whidi  vrill  agroe  bettor  with 

your  blood.  I  think  Buonaparte  haa  never  shown  himself  preater,  or  played 
a  desi>enite  game  more  ekilfuUy  than  since  the  battle  of  Brienne.  On  the 
Elbe  he  wiut  quite  insaue ;  and  hiit  prolonged  staj  tbere  waa  the  cauae  of  the 
l>atlle  of  Loiprie^  and  oO  hia  aaboeqaont  misfoiianea.  Kopoleoo,  botlen  on 
the  9tb  and  10th  by  Bluchcr,  retiree  before  him  and  heads  this  way.  He 
marches  from  F^re  -  Champenoise  on  Plancy,  with  a  view  of  intimidating 
bchwartzenberg,  and  hoping  by  a  demonstration  of  an  intention  to  attack  bim 
hy  oroMing  tbe  Aube  to  force  him  to  retire.  NapoleoD,  however,  bwng  dower 
than  Wiu  <  cted,  Schwarteenberg  was  enabled  to  Ooncentrate  and  withdraw 
bits  left  from  Troyes  and  Nogent-Htir-Seine,  and  assemble  in  front  of  Plancy 
and  Arcis.  The  eueuiy  tried  to  debouch,  on  the  21bt,  at  Plancy  ;  but  finding 
themselTes  strongly  opposed  they  moved  in  greater  foroe  to  Arcis,  and  jeateir> 
day  nMMniBg  pened  the  Aube  at  both  plaoei,  wUoh  led  to  fighting  all  day. 
Tbe  enemy  wei"e  at  length  beaten,  and  retired  at  all  points ;  lOno  jtrisoners  of 
the  Old  Onard  are  taken  and  8  cannons.  It  WBi*  nut,  however,  a  genei-al  battle. 
I  never  thought  Buonaparte  would  debouch  acro^sii  tbe  Aube  and  place  hia 
army  betwem  that  river  aad  the  fork  formed  by  its  junotlon  with  the  Seine. 
Siidi  en  attempt  would  be  out  of  ordinary  prudence.  I  think,  having  be«n 
very  much  worsted  by  Hlucher,  fir  turned  down  htrc  to  [/Ire  a  Inork  vi flout 
rUkinff  tuch  a  Uc^^*€ratc  battle,  as  if  lo»t,  vnth  Bluciter  behind  him,  musi  hare  been 
Ait  mm.  Finding  Sdkwartaenbeig  ooDeeted,  and  eertdnly  more  dttermined 
than  ever  he  wae  before,  he  u  now  hutting  another  eaepedteiUL  Being  joai 
arrived  from  Chatillon,  I  have  not  as  yet  got  my  ideai?  into  proper  order ;  but 
this  is  what  I  conjecture.  Costlereagh  will  tell  you  all  that  is  going  on.  T 
bopo  it  will  succeed,  as  I  like  tu  play  cue  game  or  another  deoidedly ;  and, 
now  that  we  an  free,  oar  militaiy  phuia  muat  be  better  arranged,  and  tiie  two 
anniea  mutt  be  hrovght  into  such  close  connection  that  they  ma^  tirike  a  blow  at 
the  tame  moment,  I  know  not  Ctwtlereagh's  plAn!»,  nor  are  they  settled  yet. 
He  has  hem  so  tnraltiabU  hat  that  I  don't  know  how  they  will  do  without 
him,  and  yet  he  thinks  he  roust  go  book  for  Parliament;  bat  can  he  not  oome 
baok  here  ?  The  times  are  @o  eventful,  Bn/g^md  AovM  h»  hen  on  the  spot.  It 
will  not  do  el.^e.  Think  of  this.  He  want's  to  Bend  me  off  to  Blucher.  Castle- 
reagh  is  now  in  high  favour  with  the  Kmpemr  of  Russia  " — SiK  CbaBLISS 
Stewart  to  Edward  Cooke,  Esq.,  Arcis,  March  22,  1S14  ;  MS. 
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Bar-snr-Aube  on  the  other,  advaTicii)<^  his  headquarters  chap. 
successively  from  St  Dizier  to  Vass)  and  Doulcvant.  Ilis 
light  cavalry  from  tlicncc  irot  on  the  great  road  from  isu. 
Trojea  to  Chauraont,  directly  in  the  rear  of  tiie  Austrian  3, J^^'^f^^* 
Orand  Army.    They  here  captured  a  pontoon  train  with  * 
a  great  quaDtitj  of  baggage  and  ammunition  \rhich  was^^^;  /^W'>>. 
mOTing  up  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  spread  me'onm 
terror  in  the  whole  Allied  communications  from  Troyes  Jz'yg jj^* 
to  Vesoul*  ^  ^■ 

The  Allied  generals  were  at  first  induced  to  suspect  a 
feint  when  they  heard  Napoleon  was  moving  towards  the  impo^ant 
Rhine,  not  retreating  to  Paris ;  but  their  surprise  was  d^^^ 
change  into  alarm  when  intelligence  anrired  that  he^^* 
stood  with  his  whole  army  on  the  flank  of  their  communi- 
cations, and  had  already  cut  them  off  from  their  reserve 
parks  and  magazines.  Napoleon  had  never  entertained 
a  doubt  that  this  state  of  things  would  induce  the 
Austrians  to  retreat^  more  nervous  than  any  nation  in 
JSurope  about  their  communications.*  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  this  result  would  not  have  ensued  in 
the  present  instance,  had  not  an  accidental  circumstance 
put  the  Allied  commanders,  who  were  following  in  Na- 
poleon's footsteps  towards  Sommepuis,  in  possession  at 
once  of  his  object  in  moving  on  St  Dizier,  and  the 
extremely  critical  state  of  things  in  the  capital  These 
consisted  in  two  letters  to  the  Emperor,  one  from  the 
Empress,  the  other  from  the  Duke  of  RoTigo.  The  letter 
of  the  Minister  of  Police  announced  that  beyond  all 
doubt  a  conspiracy  was  hatching  in  the  capital,  which 
awaited  oidj  the  approach  of  the  Allied  armies  to  break 
out  into  open  insurrection.  At  the  same  time  another 
despatch  was  brought  in  by  a  second  party  of  Cossacks, 

*  "  I  marched  on  St  Dizier,"  said  Nupolcoa  aflerwanls  to  (^eneml  Knlilcr,  the 
Austriim  Commuaiuacr  at  Elba,  "  because  twenty  ex|>eriiucDt8  bad  cuuvinced 
me  thai  I  bad  ovfy  to  tend  &  lew  hueean  00  your  line  of  oommmiioatioiie  (o 
apread  dismaj  among  you.  On  this  occaHion  I  stood  on  them  with  toy  whole 
army,  but  yon  never  troubled  your  headfl  about  me  :  'twae  becauee  the  devil 
bad  got  poseesaioa  of  you." — Djl2(ilef8KT,  27^, 
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CHAP,   containin^r  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Empress, 
in  wliicli  he  revealed  his  object  in  moviug  on  St  Dizier, 
1814.    wliich  was  to  reinforce  liis  army  by  tlie  garri8on.s  on  the 
Kliiue.*    These  despatclies,  which  were  of  the  last  im- 
portance, were  immediatelj  brought  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  was  at  Schwartzenberg's  headquarters  at 
Dampierre,  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  he  was  wakened 
to  read  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night.    While  he  was 
still  readinir  ihvm,  anot])cr  messenger  brought  in  clc- 
spatchcs  from  Count  Pahlen,  witli  advices  of  his  liaviii!^ 
'  T}''\^!'^    fallen  in  with  Chernichetf  at  the  head  of  Bluchers  ad- 
55\ ;  Dan.  Tanced-2uard,  who  announced  that  his  general  had  crossed 
284^  839.  the  Aisne  at  Neufchatel  and  Berj-au-Bac,  and  adrauced 
to  Epemay  and  Chalons.^ 

Two  general  officers  at  tlic  liea(l(|uarters  of  the  Allies, 
Sir  Charles  who  cntirclj  agreed  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in 
Voiwky '  ^^^»ich  the  war  should  be  conducted,  now  rose  to  pronji- 
to  nmrch    "^'^^  importance,  and  materially  influenced  the  fate  of 
wiihboih   the  war.    These  were  Prince  Volkonskj  and  Sir  Charles 
Pteii-      Stewart.    The  former  of  these  was  one  of  Alexander's 
aide-de-camps,  and  had  constant  access  to  his  person; 
the  latter  possessed  gicat  weight,  not  only  from  liis  being 
the  brotlicr  and  kiiown  representative  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagli's  opinions,  but  from  the  inestimable  service  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Allied  cause  in  the  preceding  year,  at  the 
battle  of  Leipsic.    Thej  both  concurred  in  opinion  that 
the  present  moment^  if  properly  taken  advantage  of,  might 
be  rendered  dedsive  of  the  war.    Napoleon,  pressed  be- 
tween two  great  armies,  each  superior  iu  strength  to  his 
own,  had  at  length  come  to  tlie  end  of  his  resources.  lie 

•  "  My  lovo  !  I  havo  boon  for  some  days  coii'  tantly  on  lii<r.-c1i:uk.  On  (ho 
20t!i  I  took  Arci8-i«iir-Aube.  Tho  enemy  attacked  me  there  at  eight  o'clock  iu 
the  eveuiug.  I  tuuk  two  guus,  aud  retook  two.  The  next  day  the  enemy's 
army  put  itself  in  battle  amy  to  protect  the  march  of  its  columna  ou  Brionne 
aud  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  I  resolved  to  approach  the  Mnrno  in  order  to  drive 
them  farther  from  Pari*,  bi/  appmnt^hin^}  my  rnrn  fi.,-''J'i<l  i.hirff.  This  even- 
ing I  shaU  bo  at  ^^t  Dizicr.  Adieu,  my  love  !  Embmce  my  son  I"-  i>te 
BvHOHEnsB,  889,  ami  DANiLEFaRT,  285.  Strange  to  say,  thie  dcapateb,  on 
which,  as  will  immediately  appear,  the  fate  of  the  world  came  to  depend^  was 
net  written  in  cypher,  but  in  ordinary  btyle. 
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could  no  longer  keep  them  both  at  bay,  as  he  had  so  long  chap. 

done  bj  maintaininc:  an  intermediate  position,  and  strik-  _ 
ins  alternatelj  at  one  and  the  other  ;  and  the  recent 
ad?ices  from  Paris  proved  that  discontent  was  at  its 
liei^lit  in  that  capital,  and  that  nothing  but  the  approach 
of  the  Alhed  armies  was  granting  to  cause  an  insurrec- 
tion fatal  to  his  power  to  break  out    These  yiews  ytere 
strongly  supported  by  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  also  st^w«S'tJ* 
liad  constant  access  to,  and  m-eat  influence  with,  the  J:  ^'*^>\''' 
Czar  :  atid  who,  a  coiin)atiiot  of  the  Frencli  Emperor,  and 

*  1  '  t  iiht.  C  or, 

deeply  injured  by  him,  united  to  talents  of  no  ordinary  ix..2ff4; 
kind, and  eloquence  the  most  persuasive,  a  Corsican  thirst  646^^"* 
for  rengeance.^  * 
Powerful  as  these  considerations  were,  and  strongly 

as  they  spoke  to  the  chivalrous  disposition  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  already  sufficiently  disposed  to  enter  into  them,  ou tleScr 
there  were  other  arguments,  not  less  weighty,  adduced  on 
the  other  side,  and  which  weighed  most  strongly  with 
Schwartzeuberg,  Barclay,  and  the  elder  generals,  the  supe- 
riors in  rank  in  both  the  Imperial  armies.  The  Allied 
army,  it  was  ui^ed,  is  not  a  homogeneous  mass,  obedient 
to  one  will,  directed  by  one  interest ;  it  is  an  aggregate 
of  the  troops  of  many  dilfcrcnt  nations,  rivals  in  war 

*  '*  Le  Comt«  Po/zo  di  Borgo,  reveim  do  Lnndi  r-  .  K'qucl,  aynjit  acquis  sur 
1^  Alli«53  tjne  iiifl  icnce  proportiontit'e  k  son  0^11  it,  ne  sc  lo^siiit  |>ft.s  de  leur 
h^petor  qu  i!  laliait  tnarclier  sur  i'iii  ia.  Lc  but  dc  la  giicrre,  dibuit-il,  est  h 
Pliria.  TaDt  qoe  vous  tonges  h  livrer  dea  hataillev,  tous  coures  la  chance 
d'dtre  l»ttua»  parce  ([uc  Napoleon  Ics  livrera  toujouni  mieux  quo  toub,  et  que 
son  orni<?t',  niouic  •ti.*L('rito.  tnais  soutciiuo  par  lo  scntiincnt  do  rhonin  nr,  fo 
(cm  tuer  h  cote  de  Itii  ju-^mrau  dernier  bomiuc.  Toutruiiu-  qu'est  smi  ptmvoir 
militaire,  11  est  graud,  tr<^8-graod  encore,  et,  Kun  v6n\e  aidant,  plus  grand  que 
levMrfti  Hats  son  pouvoir  politique  est  dc^truii  1  .s  tmips  tiont  cbaugda. 
Le  dc>potisine  niilitairo  ;!crurilli  c'lnmo  iin  Licufait  mi  lindcinain  de  la  levulu- 
tion,  luais  condamod  depuis  par  io  rosultat,  crit  perdu  dans  lea  etiprits.  Si  vous 
dotmez  Daiti&aace  h  uue  luauifeiitatiou,  die  tsera  proinptc,  g«5ui5rale,  irr<5&iistible, 
et  Napol^n  dearth  ^  Boarbone  que  la  France  a  oubli^,  aux  Imui&ree  dctquels 
cllo  nil  pea conflance,  les  Bourbous  devloudrout  tout  h  coup  possibles,  de  pr»a- 
pibles  ni^'-e»«*Jtir«»».  Cest  iK)IitiqueuQOut,  ce  nV^t  pa-^  m:]ttr\ircineTit  tjn'il  faut 
chcrcher  h  tinir  ia  guerre,  et  pour  cola,  diso  qu  ii  se  f'cra  ciitre  lew  armcfs  bel- 
ligtountea  use  ouveiiure  quelcouquo,  &  traven  laquelle  voua  puiaaiea  paaeer, 
hAteipVoua  d*en  profiler,  alles  toiicber  Paris  du  doigt,  da  doigt  aeulemeiit^  et  le 
col  )?»c  {'era  rcnvenj^.  Vou/<  aurez  bria^  aon  6pde  que  tous  ne  pottVCS  pea  lui 
arrachcr.  '— Th«K8,  xviL  *»47. 
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CHAP,   divided  bj  language,  creed,  and  interest,  vbom  stem 

necessity  and  a  universal  sense  of  sulFcrin^  liavc  iilone 


wu  brought  to  act  together.  It  has  often  already  been  od 
the  point  of  falling  to  pieces  ;  a  single  serious  disaster 
would  at  once  occasion  its  dissolution,  and  reinstate  Nir 
poleon  and  the  French  empire  more  formidable  and  op- 
pressive than  ever.  It  is  tme  the  flank  mofement  of  the 
Emperor  to  St  Dizier  has  uncovered  Paris,  and  opened  to 
the  Allies  the  advance  to  that  capital,  and  tlie  united 
armies  may  now  advance  Mii])out  serious  oppositiou  to 
Paris.  But,  meanwhile,  what  is  J^iapoleon  about  1  He 
has  phiced  himself  on  our  communications,  intercepted 
all  our  stores,  reaerres^  and  reinforcements;  become 
master  of  our  magazines,  and  doubled  the  strength  of 
his  active  army  by  the  addition  of  all  the  garrisons  on 
the  frontier  and  along  the  Rhine.  What  will  it  avail 
the  Allies  that  they  have  taken  Paris,  a!id  l>rought  Rl>out 
a  political  revolution  there,  if  the  French  Emperor  liaa 
meanwhile  doubled  his  military  strength,  gained  possession 
of  all  our  resources^  and,  with  130,000  men,  lies  between 
our  armies  and  the  countries  from  which  alone  we  can 
receive  either  succour  or  support  I  Perilous  at  all  times, 
before  tlie  array  of  the  Emperor  is  destroyed,  an  advance 
to  i^aris  has  now  become  doubly  hazardous,  .'-inco  by  his 
8^^^'  recent  maiiiterlj  movement  his  strength  has  been  doubled* 
casUo- j^jj^  his  military  position  in  ever}'  respect  so  much  im- 
1814  ^Ms  •  pi^^^-  1^  evident  that  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
^u7  B  h  P^^^^^  Bemadotte,  or  the  Army  of  the  North*  which  is 
920,  *^  '  still  at  Li^ge,  and  has  never  yet,  except  by  the  corps  taken 
from  u-iider  hib  oidcrb,  taken  auy  part  m  the  campaign.^  * 

*  "  From  the  Crown  Prince  I  expect  nothing  effeciiial  in  these,  or  indeed 
in  iny  otbtr  parta.   He  b  atill  ai  Liiga,  and  though  I  have  rapeatedly  written 

to  Mr  Thornton  to  urge  him  forward  tpwards  Antwerp,  no  a^uranoe  is  re- 
tumecl  of  his  being  even  inclined  to  move  from  Li^ge.  In  the  menn  time  ho  i» 
doing  all  he  can  to  irritate  tlie  Dutch,  by  bis  treatment  of  tho  district  about 
Hamttieht  w  an  enemy's  country,  and  loadiog  it  with  frequent  and  aavere  r»- 
qttiattiaiia.  He  oven  affects  to  refuse  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  bla 
proper  titles.  His  Rojiil  Highnes'^  ieo]n  the  plii^ht,  and  it  is  n.itunil  that  ho 
should  do  so.  Though  we  are  promised  Walmoden,  not  a  word  is  uttered  upon 
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The  only  wise  course  is  to  follow  Napoleon  wherever  he  chap. 

goes,  to  run  him  down  and  destroy  him.  When  that  is  ^™ 
ilouo,  and  not  till  then,  a  political  revolution,  to  close  the  i^^u. 
drama,  may  be  looked  forward  to  in  Paris. 

Opinions  were  thus  divided,  when  Alexander,  who  had 
ridden  on  in  the  morning  to  Sominepnis»  summoned  his  voikoul 
principal  officers  to  ask  their  advice.  The  Rossian  Em-  S^'c^w 
pepor  Himself,  who  always  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Jw**** 
grand  object  was  to  destroy  the  miliUiry  power  of  Napo- 
leon, deemed  tliat  the  better  course  would  be  to  unite  with 
Blucher  at  Vitry,  and,  with  their  united  force,  pursue  the 
French  Emperor  towards  the  Rhine.  In  this  opinion 
Barday  concnrred,  and  Count  Toll  Diebitch  was  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking ;  bat  suggested  that,  while  the  united 
armies  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  Napoleon,  Bulow,  who  lay 
at  Soissons,  should  make  a  da.sh  at  raris.  But  Volkousky 
upon  this  replied,  It  is  well  known  that  at  Paris  there 
are  40,U00  National  Guards,  and  depots  of  regiments  ; 
to  these  are  to  be  added  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier,  who  will,  on  Bulow's  approach,  fall  back  on  the  . 
capital  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  with  his  corps, 
30,000  strong,  the  Pnissian  general  can  effect  anything 
against  70,000  men  who  will  be  there  assembled.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  if  we  follow  Napoleon  wo  must  leare  a 
considerable  rearguard  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  these 
two  marshals.  In  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  detach  against  Napoleon  a 
numerous  body  of  cavalry  and  some  regiments  of  infantiy, 
with  instructions  everywhere  to  prepare  accommodation 
for  the  Emperor,  that  it  niav  be  believed  \y<:  arc  following 
with  the  whole  army.  Mcanw^hile,  we  ought  to  march 
straight  on  Paris  through  Fere-Champcuoise,  and  Blucher 

the  advance  of  the  Crown  Prince  from  Li^ge.  I  wish  to  God  we  were  fairly 
rid  of  this  chap,  and  that  he  was  put  down  in  the  midst  of  his  newly -acquired 
terriloriM  ia  Norwiay,  whw9  be  is  alrwdy,  U  should  BeeiD,  fully  m  popular 
•I  he  is  here,  and  where  he  would  at  least  be  prevented  from  dninq  hftrm." 
— I.onn  Cr.ANCARTY  to  Lord  Castlibmaqh,  Hague,  March  22, 1814}  Cattle- 
rtayh  t  onxeipoHdencef  iz.  3&3, 384. 
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CHAP,  through  Etoges,  keeping  up  a  close  commimicatioD  between 
the  two  armies.    FoUowiDg  this  route,  we  must  attack 

Marshals  Marmont  and  Morticr  wherever  wc'mcet  them. 
AVe  shall  beat  them,  because  we  are  greatly  superior  in 
force  ;  and  each  day  will  place  two  marches  between  us 
and  Napoleon/'  '*  If  it  is  your  Majestj  s  intention,"'  said 
Diebitch,  "to  re-establish  the  Bourbons,  you  had  better 
march  at  once  on  Paris.''  **  We  are  not  now  talking  of 
re-establishing  the  Bourbons/'  replied  Alexander,  "  but 
of  pulling  down  Napoleon.  1  agree  with  Volkonsky/' 
The  plan  of  Volkonsky,  which  was  exactly  that  formed 
two  days  before  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  was  then  unani- 
mously adopted  by  all  present ;  but  before  finally  adopt- 
ing it,  it  was  agreed  to  ride  forward  to  meet  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  Prince  Schwartzcnberg,  who  were  on  the 
road  to  Vitry.  They  were  speedily  overtaken,  and  the 
united  party  ascended  a  knoll  on  the  load  side,  where 
March 24.  thc  dccisivc  resolutiou  was  adopted.  The  ivuig  warmly 
approved  of  the  project,  which  was  entirely  in  unison 
.  with  his  own  bold  and  ardent  spirit ;  and  Schwartzcn- 
bei^,  though  he  obsenred  it  would  cause  him  to  lose  his 
magazines  at  Chaumont^  promised  it  his  cordial  support. 
Orders  were  then  despatched  in  all  directions  to  carry- 
it  into  efl'ect ;  thc  Emperor  and  Kin*;  proceeded  on  to 
Vitry,  where  they  were  soon  jdiiicd  by  C'liennclicfF  with 
Bluchers  advanced-iiuard.  ihe  Grand  Army  received 
orders  to  march  on  the  following  day  (25th  March)  by 
the  gieat  road  through  Fere-Champenoise  on  Meaux,  and 
2BKrBi^l^i.  ^lucher's  to  moye  on  the  same  place  from  Chalons  by 
piotbTiii  ^^""^^haiL  Indescribable  was  thc  joy  which  these 
944  ;^cn«u.  orders  gave  to  both  armies,  especially  that  of  Silesia,  by 
Wuft  M'hich  a  triumphant  advaucc  tu  Tans  was  now  at  length 
conhdently  antici|)ated.' 

In  pursuance  of  the  decision  then  taken,  Wiuzingerode, 
with  10,000  horse,  40  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  and  a  few 
light  regiments  of  infantry  to  protect  the  guns,  was  de- 
tached from  the  Grand  Armies,  with  instructions  to  draw 
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near  to  Napoleon*  obserre  Iub  moTements,  and  impress  chap. 
him  with  the  belief  that  he  "was  the  adyanced-guard  of 


the  united  hosts  which  were  pressing  on  in  his  pursuit,  law. 
The  Russian  genet  al  marched  out  of  Vitrv  at  the  head  of  Dofelt Vf 
his  troops  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  gerodlT^n 
taking  the  road  to  St  Dizier.    He  ere  long  overtook  the  ^^p^jj^J 
reaj^gaard  of  Napoleon*  which  was  moving  before  him  on  ^- 
the  same  road,  with  whom  he  had  an  encounter  near 
Thi^lemont.    This,  and  the  report  spread  as  to  Alex- 
aniler  being  witli  the   adsanced-guard,  coutirmcd  the 
French  Emperor  in  the  belief  tliat  the  united  Grand 
Armies  were  pursuing  him,  and  he  in  coosequcucc  sent 
orders  to  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  join  him,  deeming 
Paris  in  no  danger.    Meanwhile  Winzingerode,  faithfully 
obejdng  his  instructions,  occupied  St  Dizier  with  5000 
men,  where  be  ordered  apartments  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  who  would  be 
there  on  the  following  day,  at  the  same  time  si  inlmg  for- 
ward Tetteuboru  with  4000  to  the  front  to  draw  near  to 
Napoleon,  and  communicate  intelligence  as  to  his  more- 
mentfl.   The  French  Emperor,  however,  learning  that 
cavalry  only  was  following  him,  suspected  the  truth,  and 
gave  orders  for  all  his  troops,  which  were  advancing  on 
tlie  road  towards  Chaumout,  to  halt,  and  retrace  their 
ste[)s  towards  St  Dizier.  This  retrograde  movement  quickly  M«rch26. 
brought  them  in  contact  wnth  'i'ettenborn,  who,  little  sus- 
pecting such  a  change  of  disposition,  was  leisurely  advancing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mame  in  quest  of  information. 
So  rapid  was  the  formation,  and  quick  the  attack  of  the 
French,  that  the  river  was  crossed,  and  the  Russians  were 
enveloped  on  all  sides,  before  they  had  time  either  to 
form  in  battle  array  or  effect  a  retreat.    After  a  gallant , , , ,  ^  095- 
resistance  they  were  broken  and  driven  in  great  disorder  gjg'^Jj'^V''* 
towards  Vitry.    Winzingerode,  who,  hearing  of  the  coun-  I^f" 

m  ■^y       1  1     «i«i.nf    -fv»  .      .  Burgh. 

ter  movement  of  Napoleon,  had  left  St  Dizier  to  support  263, 264; 
his  lieutenant,  was  next  assailed  by  8000  French  cavalry  ssi ' 

with  such  vigour  liiaL  he  too  wai>  routed,*  and  the  whole 
VOL.  IL  2C 
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CHAF.   driven  off  in  utter  confusion  towards  Bar-le-Duc,  where 
™'    thej  found  refuge  in  a  strong  position,  flanked  bj  an  im- 
1314.   passable  moraas.   In  this  combat  the  IVench  lost  only 
700  men,  while  the  Allies  were  weakened  bj  3000,  of 

wiiom  500  were  made  prisoners. 

This  ^vas  the  last  gleam  of  good  fortune  which  shone 
Finit  e^.  upon  the  mighty  conqueror  in  his  eventful  career.  Mis- 
cwjl?"'  fortunes,  quick  and  irretrievable,  now  crowded  upon  him 
M«di25.  till  he  was  precipitated  from  the  throne.  Onthedajpre- 
ceding  that  on  which  this  brilliant  success  was  gained 
near  St  Dizier,  a  catastrophe,  attended  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences,  occuircd  at  Fere-Champenoise, 
whither  Marmont  and  Mortier,  witli  tlie  view  of  joiniDg 
Kapoleon  at  St  Dizier,  had  bent  their  steps.  Crossing 
the  Mame  at  Chateau-Thierry  on  the  2 1  st,  thej  reached 
Etoges  on  the  23d,  and  slept  on  the  night  of  the  24th, — 
Mannont  on  the  high  road  at  Soude-St-Croiz,  and  Mor- 
tier to  the  left  atVatry.  Thej  were  thus  advandng  directly 
on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Vitry  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  Allies  were  marrLing  from  V  itrj  to  Paris.  The  two 
marshals  had  not  between  them  20,000  men.  Alarmed 
at  the  evidence  of  an  immense  force  in  their  fronts  afforded 
by  the  circle  of  fires  in  the  eastern  horizon,  Mannont  and 
Mortier  agreed  that  the  latter  should,  early  on  the  foUowtng 
morning,  bring  over  his  corps  from  Vatrj  to  Sommesous, 
so  as  to  be  united  with  and  in  rear  of  the  former.  Both 
would  then  either  advance  or  retire  accordinfr  to  circum- 
stances. Harm  on  t  had  his  men  underarms  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  at  Soude-St-Croiz,  when  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  Allies,  under  the  Orand-duke  Constantine. 
in  the  course  of  their  advance  from  Vitiy  towards  Paris, 
came  upon  him.  Falling  back  towards  Fere-Champc- 
noise,  Marmout  sent  messengers  to  hurry  Mortier.  When 
he  reached  Sommesous,  however,  the  latter  had  not  come 
np.  Marmont  sustained  in  consequence  a  sharp  combat 
whilst  awaiting  his  arrival.  No  sooner  was  their  junction 
effiscted  than  both  marshab  continued  their  retreat  towanb 
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F^re-Champenoise.  Withdrawing  in  presence  of  an  OYer>  ohaf. 
▼helming  force,  and  skilfully  ayailing  themselyes  of  every  ™' 

advanta<!;e  of  ground  to  retard  the  pursuit,  thej  suddenly  i^** 
found  tliemselves,  when  close  to  Conantry,  assailed  by  an 
immense  body  of  iiussian  and  Austrian  horse,  forming 
the  advanced-guard  of  the  Grand  Army.    The  French 
marshals  drew  np  their  men  with  great  skill  between 
two  ratines  to  withstand  the  attack,  and  their  troops 
fought  with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  resolution.  But 
all  their  efforts  were  in  vain  against  the  hourly  increasing 
numbers  and  headlong  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Several 
squares  were  broken  by  the  charges  of  the  Russian  Che- 
ralier  Guards  and  Austrian  cuirassiers  under  the  Grand- 
duke  Constantino  and  General  Kostitz,  while  a  kige  ^  ^.^^ 
body  of  cavalry  threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat.    A  xv\i.  563, 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  at  the  same  time  blew  in  287  •  ^m,' 
their  faces,  and  prevented  them  from  scein<r  the  enemy  \iu%yiii 
till  they  were  close  upon  them.  After  a  gallant  resistance 
they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  back  into  and  jjj^'^^' 
through  F^-Cbampenoise,  while  twenty-four  guns  and  a  ssi-m 
great  number  of  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.^ 

Just  after  this  brilliant  success  the  Emperor  Alexander  ^ 
in  person  arrived  ai  Ferc-Champenoise,  and  took  part  in  Second 
a  still  more  important  advantage,  which  was  obtained  by  thn- 
the  Allied  cavalry  on  issuing  from  that  village,  over  a^J^'*' 
detached  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  approaching  it 
from  the  Allied  right    This  column  was  making  its  way 
from  Montmirail  to  join  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  near 
Vitry,  and  had  been  driven  to  the  cross-march  which 
brought  It  to  this  dangerous  vicinity  by  having  met  with 
Bluchers  advanced-guard  near  Bierges.    It  consisted  of 
5000  men  under  General  Pacthod,  chiefly  iSational 
Guards,  and  had  in  convoy  an  immense  quantity  of  guns 
and  bread,  which  it  had  orders  to  convey  np  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Napoleon.  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  ever  foremost 
where  danger  was  to  be  encountered  or  glory  won,  was 
with  Bluchers  advanced  posts  on  tliis  occasion  ;  and  his 
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CHAP,  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Han*is,  a  most  able  and  enterprise 

ing  officer,  had  the  good  fortimc  to  be  the  first  to  descry 
1814.  the  approacli  of  this  unlooked-for  body  of  enemies,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  immediately  sent  him  to  Blucherwith 
the  intelligence.  "  The  caralry/^  sajs  he,  "  of  Generals 
Korff  and  Wassilchikoff  waa  immediatelj  detached  in 
pursuit^  and  thej  vere  driven  upon  Fire-Cliampenoiae 
as  the  cavalrj  of  the  Grand  Army  (with  whom  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  now  wa^^  in  person)  wds  advancing  from 
that  villai:(\  Some  attacks  of  the  cavalry  were  made  on 
this  French  corps,  which  had  formed  itself  into  squares ; 
and»  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  defended  itself  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  notwithstanding  it  was  composed  of  jonsg 
troops  and  Cfarde  Nationale.  When  completdj  sor- 
roanded  by  the  cayalry  of  both  armies  some  officers  were 
sent  to  demand  their  surrender ;  but  tliey  boldly  resisted 
the  summons,  marching  on  and  firing ;  and  they  refused 
to  lay  down  their  arms  until  a  battery  of  Kussian  canuou 
had  opened,  and  repeated  charges  of  cavaby  at  the  open- 
ings it  had  made  had  thrown  them  into  cottfusion.^ 
This  light  battery  was  especially  directed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  person,  who  charged  in  at  the  head  of  his 
» sirciiaa.  Guards.    He  momentarily  gave  the  cormiiand  and  chars^e 

Stewart  to  .  ti/^i  xti-  iii 

LordCMik-oi  the  service  to  Lord  Uatiicart.  JNothing  could  hare 
M!l^ch26,  been  served  with  gieater  precision  and  ability  than  the 
cwjx^a^Si;  i  ^ftoi^  A  sharp  and  continued  fire,  and  a  most 
S^h!^  brilliant  resistance,  Generals  Ariani  and  Pacthod,  genmli 
^^'^[.;of  dirision,  fire  brigadiers^  3000  prisoners,  12  guns,  and 
W7.  'the  whole  convoy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.**  Sir 
Chaiies  Stewart  has  not  told  us,  but  those  who  were  also 

*  A  roiuautic  aud  luelaQchuly  iucideat,  painfully  descriptive  of  the  huiront 
of  wftr,  as  w«U  aa  oharacteriatio  of  tha  ebanwtar  of  Sir  Charlaa  Stawart,  occtit^ 
radon  thla occasion.    It  is  thus  narrated  by  him: — "  Being  forward  in  the 

Tn^!«?«3 1  perceived  that  some  <>f  tbo  Cop^acks,  most  prolxibly  from  Hfisbkir,  had 
not  only  secured  a  French  culonei's  calochc  and  baggagO|  but  one  of  them  hud. 
seized  his  wife,  whose  cries  rent  the  air,  and,  with  the  aid  of  two  other  Tkotara^ 
was  plaeing  her  hdiiad  him.  I  will  not  detail  the  frequent  histories  of  lawleaa 

troops,  nor  add  to  tliCBO  pages  histance.s  of  barbarity,  wliicli  I  fear  hivi  bot  n 
too  justly  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  lluasian  predatory  hordes  in  their  march 
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present  lisre^  that  he  vas  at  the  head  of  the  chai^  into  ceap. 
the  French  square,  and  second  to  none  in  the  hand-to* 


hand  fight  which  ensued.* 

In  these  combata  at  F^rc-Champenoise  the  French  lost 
10,000  men,  of  whom  7000  were  prisoners,  80  guns,  200  Ri»uiuof 

tlk0tN^  OOfl^ft"* 

ammunition-wa^OQSy  and  the  whole  valuable  convoy  of  r.ati,  und ' 
bread.   The  victozy  was  gained  bj  cavalry  and  artilieij  tuTo" 
alone  on  the  side  of  the  Allies ;  not  a  musket-shot  was  ^ 
fired  on  their  side  ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  French,  in- 
cluding the  National  Guard,  was  gallant  in  tlic  extreme.  . 
The  number  of  troops  euga^red  on  each  bide  in  the  two 
combats  was  about  22,000,  entirely  infantry  and  guns  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  enturely  cavalry  and  artillery  on 
that  of  the  Russians.   These  aidvantages^  considerable  at 
any  time,  were  doubly  so,  as  gained  over  an  army  already 
80  very  inferior  to  the  host  which  was  pursuing  them 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  Paris,  and  with  no  reserves  to  fall 
back  upon  between  them  and  the  capital    Tho  advance 

fhroiigh  FInuuM.  Bat  I  reflect  with  ntiafoetioii  that  ii  was  mj  good  fortune 

to  reecue,  even  for  a  mommit,  a  lovely  and  moat  interesting  Frenchwoman  from 
thehanJsof  those  wild  H<«ltlier8.  Blmht  however,  unable  to  Iiat<;n  to  her  afflicting 
details,  and  not  knuwing  in  what  mauuur  better  to  placu  her  in  security,  I  di* 
reeled  my  own  orderly  hussar,  of  the  King's  Qerman  Legiun,  to  place  her  at 
the  moment  en  enottpe,  and  carry  her  to  my  billet  at  heodquarterB.  I  was  un- 
willing, and  indeed  could  not  at  that  moment  leave  the  field,  and  consoled 
myself  with  the  thought  that  when  I  returned  to  my  qunrt<?r?  T  .should  receive 
the  thanks  of  a  beautiful  creature,  and  have  the  happiness  of  restoring  her  to 
her  hntbaiKL  But»  aim!  how  little  oen  we  ret^on  on  any  lutnra  event,  espe- 
daUj  in  war  !  The  distance  between  the  field  of  battle  and  Fdre-Champenoi«e 
was  inconsiderable,  the  town  was  in  mght,  and  from  the  number  of  officers  and 
troops  moving  about  I  could  not  imagine  my  beautiful  pnntoner  would  be  re- 
captured But,  sad  to  relate^  either  the  Coeeacks  returned,  or  othen  mors 
eavsKe  and  determined,  and  psmiving  my  feithful  orderly  husaar  and  price, 
ft  l!  upon  him,  and  after  nearly  killing  him  re-seizcd  and  cnrricd  <>ff  their  vic- 
tim. And  although  the  strictest  investigation  waa  made  ihrou^^hnut  Ijis  wholo 
army  by  the  £mperor  of  Russia,  to  whom  I  immediately  repaired  aud  I'eltttcd 
the  meiaiMholj  tale,  and  who  heard  it  with  tiie  utmost  oompssdon  and  inte- 
rest^ the  beautiful  and  interesting  FVenchw(  ; nun  i  ver  nppeared  again." — SiR 
Chamjcs  Stkwart  (t)  Lord  Pasttkhk ^<ut,  March  27,  1814,  .1/5. ;  aud  LoNnoN- 
PKRRT,  289.  I  have  heard  that  inourulul  story  narrated  in  just  the  same 
manner  by  Lord  Burghersh,  who  bore  ample  testimony  to  Sir  Charles's  goiie> 
rous  humani^  on  this  occasion. 

•  I  was  informed  of  this  by  my  lamented  friend  Lord  Bargliersh,  afterwfir»l8 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  nl^o  was  present  on  the  ocouiion,  and  has  left  BO 
very  valuable  and  mtcrestiug  a  narrative  ot  the  cani^joign. 
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cBAP.  of  the  Allies  towards  Paris^  accordinglj,  from  this  time 
was  rapid  and  nnresbted.   At  four  in  the  morning  of 
1814.   the  26th,  both  armies  broke  up  and  marched  towards  that 

city  —  Schwartzonberg  on  the  direct  road  bj  Sezanne ; 
Blucher  by  two  roads,  his  main  body  along  that  from 
Vertus  to  Montmirail,  the  detached  corps  of  Kleist  and 
DTork  from  Chateau -Thierry  to  La  Fert^ -Gaucher.  * 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  activity  with  which  the  pureoit 
was  conducted.  The  Grand  Army  advanced  with  extra- 
MaKfa26.  ordinary  rapidity.  On  the  26th,  headquarters  were  at 
Treffaux.  The  French  marshals  were  now  on  the  A'crge  of 
total  destruction.  Worn  out  and  dejected,  their  men  were 
in  no  condition  to  withstand  the  charges  of  the  numerous 
and  magnificent  squadrons  of  the  united  Allied  armies 
which  were  pressing  on  them ;  and  such  had  been  their 
losses  in  guns  on  the  preceding  day;  that  the  two  corps 
had  only  seven  pieces  left.  Kleist  and  D'York*s  corps 
had  been  detached  to  La  Fert^»- Gaucher  to  head  theui  at 
that  point:  and  having,  by  marchin<T  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  arrived  before  tliem,  the  retreating  marshals,  after 
a  sharp  combat^  in  which  they  lost  1500  prisoners,  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  high-road,  and  hasten  across  the 
fields  towards  Ph)vins  by  Oourtagon.  This  achievement 
of  the  Army  of  Silesia  was  the  more  remarkable,  that  the 
men  **  who  fought  at  La  Fert^-Gaiicher,"  in  Sir  Charles 
Stewart's  words,  "  had  been  at  Nismes  on  the  24th,  being 
a  distance  of  twenty-six  leagues."  The  French  marshals 
were  closely  pursued  on  their  cross-march  by  the  indefa- 
tigable  Pahlen,  at  the  head  of  great  part  of  the  cavalry  of 
m-  pi^ho  Grand  Army,  and  would  have  been  enveloped  and 
111.884;  'totally  destrovcd  had  not  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberir,  his 

Thiers,  j«        "  1  . 

569*        commanding  uthcer,  apprehensive  of  losing  liis  artillery  in 
vim    '  crossinfj  the  fields,  with  ill-timed  caution  called  him  ofi; 
and  discontinued  the  pursuit.^  f 

*  The  two  Uflt  bad  followed  Marmont  Mid  Uorliin'  to  dtttoau-ThioRj,  and 
wero  thua  now  on  their  flauk  and  rear, 
t  "  Paos  notre  mouvemcat  de  Fiames  sur  Ia  Marao  noas  arioDS  4t4 
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After  this  narrow  escape  from  total  rmn,  the  corps  of  chap. 
Marmont  and  Mortier  coDtinued  their  retrograde  moTe- 


ment  on  Paris,  the  former  by  Melun,  the  latter  through  isi4, 

Guignes.  This  movement  entirely  uncovered  the  capital,  j^dvMw  of 
and  left  the  march  uiio])posed  to  both  the  Allied  armies, 
who  continued  their  advance  without  any  furtlier  serious  JJ™l  «- 
opposition  by  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre  and  Meaux  to  Paris. 
A  feeble  attempt  at  resistance  was  made  between  these 
tvo  places  by  a  laige  body  of  National  Guards,  with  a 
few  old  soldiers,  but  they  were  speedily  routed  by  General 
KorfF,  at  the  head  uf  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  their 
cominandcr  made  prisoner.  The  passage  of  the  i^Iiirne  was 
efiectcd  by  the  two  armies  with  very  little  opposition — 
the  Army  of  Silesia  at  Trilport,  and  the  Grand  Army  at 
Meaux.  In  the  latter  town  the  French,  without  giidngMiKiiSs. 
the  inhabitants  the  slightest  warning,  blew  up  an  immense 
powder-magazine,  which  at  once  shtrered  eyery  wmdow  in 
it  to  atoms.  Meanwhile  Marmont  and  Mortier  retired 
with  all  imaginable  rapidity  towards  Paris,  by  Mormant 
and  Melun,  and  crossed  the  Marne  at  Chareuton,  where, 
being  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  they  fell  under 
the  orders  of  Joseph,  intrusted  with  the  chief  command 
there.  Although  the  Allies  adyanced  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from 
being  the  first  in  the  race,  and  estabhshing  themselves  on 
the  heights  of  Moutmartre,  Belleville,  and  Romainville, 
before  the  Russians  or  Prussians  approached  St  Denis. 
Meanwhile  the  Allies,  in  great  strength,  and  in  the  highest  March  9. 
spirits,  drew  near  to  Paris^  on  the  direct  road  from  Meaux ; 


tMa  pur  In  oorps  Sb  £lnia(  e*  DToik.    D«  Chatam-TliMRy  eat  dmix 

g^n^raux  s'^taient  pori^  direciement  sur  La  Fertc  Oaucher  pour  s'oppo.^r  k 
notre  retraite.  Notre  pc^sition  <?tajt  critique;  j'en  augurais  fort  mal,  Jo  reunrdai 
comme  p«rdue  au  mvim  la  totality  de  noire  maUrielf  et  je  dia  eu  plaiaaxitanc 
«n  Omand  Digion,  ooannaiidaiii  mon  artiUsrie^  que  lo  tondamain  il  aenit  pro* 
Inibkment  ^SnMi  d'artillerio  in  partibus,  Cependaat  nous  ne  n^gligMinw 
aiicun  effort  pour  nous  tin  r  1'  iff.iire,  ct  nous  y  pnrvtmeB.  Chose  memorable  ! 
Nous  sortimea  sane  aucuue  perte  de  la  plus  horrible  situation  oh  jamaia  troupea 
^taient  plac^  Tout  arriva  intact  k  Frovins,  iuiiuiteiie,  oaTalerie,  artUlerie,  efe 
•qnipigML''— Mabiiost,  tL  888,  m 
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CHAP,  the  Frossians  chaatiDg  Korner^s  Lyre  and  Sword,  the 
Cossacks  sisging  the  airs  of  the  desert.   The  Imperial 
1814.   and  Royal  Guards,  with  the  Emperor  and  King  ia  person, 
followed  the.  <!:reat  cliaussee  froiuMcaux ;  Bluchers  coliunns, 
which  moved  over  the  fields,  or  by  the  road  from  Soissons, 
farther  to  the  right,  formed  a  long  dark  line  on  the  north- 
ern horizon.    The  two  armies  had  united  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mame,  where  the  Emperor  reviewed  Sacken's 
corps,  and  publicly  thanked  his  men  for  the  gallantry 
they  had  displayed  since  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign,   jlf  mii^lit  well  do  so.    Their  fearfully  diminished 
numbers  told  but  too  clearly  the  dangers  they  had  gone 
through  since  thej  had  crossed  the  Rhine.     Out  of 
20,000  who  had  passed  that  stream,  only  6000  re- 
mained ;  but  though  their  clothes  were  wom  out^  their 
arms  were  dean;  and  their  bronzed  visages  and  deter- 
mined look  bespoke  at  once  past  sernce  and  fhtare 
"SirChw,  triumphs.    The  Allies  were  now  in  a  fruitful  count rj, 
LoVdCttstie-  the  produce  oi'  which  amply  supplied  their  wants.  Alcx- 
Ma^ch  29,  ander,  true  to  his  principles,  in  iniiutioa  of  Wellington, 
calt.cor.  issued  a  noble  proclamation  to  his  troops,  in  which  he 
D^t  3^.  fthsolutely  forbade  plunder  or  disorders  of  any  description, 
^Ibd'liiT'      enjoined  it  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  upon  the 
TWerj^  *  commanders  under  him.  This  order  had  the  effect  of  ira- 
m.    *  mediately  bringing  supplies  of  every  sort  to  the  Allied 
camp.^* 

*  "  It  is  tbo  immutable  vviU  of  his  Majesty  ibc  Kmpcror  tiiat  tiie  troops 
under  your  eotnnwnd  diould  obaenre  th«  ttrioleBt  diadpUne,  koA  on  do  Moouiit 
whatever  leav>  tliL'ir  bivotuics  to  go  into  the  villages;  and  that  thoir  wanta, 
Bxu'h  m  fire,  wood,  Htrnw,  .should  vM  supplied  nthcrwise  tlian  throii^'^i  tlie 
iutervention  of  tho  mayors.  You  caunot  but  be  aware  how  much  the  good  con- 
duct of  our  troopi  In  the  prsBent  oireumBtanoM  nuijr  iaflueuM  the  commoii  mami 
aud  therefore  bis  H«J«ty  will  hold  you  porsonaUj  rMpoonUc  for  the  ezocntioii 
of  tluH  ordcT."  -  Ai.kxandkk's  Or<h  r,  Mm-rh  26,  18M;  Dahilkfskt,  331 

"  At  the  moment  we  are  approaching  Pari.^,  it  i-^  only  by  the  Btrictest  Bub- 
ordioation  among  the  troops  that  we  cau  hope  to  obtaiu  tho  importaut  results 
we  have  lu  Ti«w.  Ton  wereosoof  thaTerjflnttobeoouTnieedof  tbeoaow- 
aHy  of  gaining  over  the  aflfci  tiuns  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  the  oaaae  wo 
are  mnintainjng ;  but  shall  we  be  acting  on  this  conviction  if  the  villag<^s  around 
Paris  be  left  a  prey  to  pluuderers  instead  of  finding  protection  from  our  armies 2 
I  eanieaUj  eotraat  of  joa  to  aaa  every  poaiUile  taeeiia  to  prawentaeta  of  vio- 
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The  whole  Allied  amy  had  orders  to  concentrate  on  oeap. 

the  evening  of  the  29th  before  Paris,  and  before  sunset 
on  that  night  thcj  were  assembled  on  the  phiin  uiouiid  lou. 
St  Denis,  on  the  roads  of  Soisboiis,  Mcaux,  and  Vincennos,  p.^(*nno 
ready  on  the  morrow  to  commence  the  attack  on  the  fp"'*^ 

J  tion  la 

capital.  No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  its 
inhabitants*  when  the  distant  booming  of  the  cannon  told 
that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  and  crowds  of  peasants, 

driving  their  horses  and  cattle  before  thcoi,  Hocked  into 
the  citj,  giving  the  most  alarming  accounts  of  the  count- 
less host  of  barbarians  which  was  chasing  them  forward, 
and  advancing  to  destroy,  as  they  thought,  the  great  capi- 
tal with  fire  and  sword.  Multitudes  of  these  unfortunate 
panic-struck  peasants  soon  filled  the  city,  adding  by  their 
lamentations  to  the  terror  which  universally  prevailed. 
The  alarm  was  even  greater  at  the  Tiiileries  than  else- 
where, for  thcv  could  measuro  the  real  extent  of  the 
danger,  and  were  not  oived  by  the  report,  sedulously 
spread  among  the  people,  that  the  Emperor  with  a  power- 
fhl  amy  was  fast  following  on  the  track  of  the  barbar- 
ians, and  would  speedily  overtake  and  exteminate  them. 
The  Empress  was  in  the  utmost  agony,  and  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  tears.  She  knew  not  whom  to  trust  or 
to  whom  to  turn  in  her  distress.  Joseph,  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  commaud  of  Paris  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, had  not  fimness  of  mind  or  energy  of  character 
eqoal  to  the  emeigency,  and,  seeing  the  thrones  of  his 
&mily  crumbling  around  him,  had  come  to  despair  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  Clarke,  the  Minister  of 
War,  overwhelmed  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  which 
he  had  no  means  of  executing,  wa^  wholly  unable  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  his  office.  Savary,  Minister  of 
Police^  was  so  detested,  from  the  vigour  with  which  he 

lence.  Every  cummander  of  a  corps  or  detacbmeut  ubuuld  be  mode  personally 
TCspoonfato  Ibr  whatofor  diaonleni  nuj  be  eommttted.  Your  aettT«  •xertiona 
OD  this  occasion  wUl  taeuM  you  tha  gsneral  gratitude,  and  double  the  high 
respect  I  entertain  for  you."— Am-ixaudbb  <o  Mabsbal  Couirr  Wrbob,  MwkK 
2d,  1814;  Dakiluskt,  Sai,  ^35. 
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CBAP.  had  executed  his  odiooB  office,  that  he  had  no  inflaenoe 

whatever  ;  and  Tallejrand,  the  remaining  member  of  the 
1814.    Empresses  council,  kept  aloof,  and,  without  himself  sult- 
gcsting  anything,  contented  himseif  with  cutting  and  di:^- 
dainful  remarks  upon  anything  suggested  by  others.  The 
distress  of  the  Empress  was  much  enhanced  bj  a  dream 
of  the  Ring  of  Rome,  of  a  melancholy  cast^  of  vhich«  with 
infantine  simplicity,  he  told  his  mother,  bnt  withoat  in- 
forming her  of  its  details.*    Not  an  additional  soldier, 
or  gun,  or  liorse  could  be  got  to  defend,  in  its  last  ex- 
tremity, the  Palladium  of  the  empire  :  and  at  this  moment 
100,000  veteran  soldiers  were  shut  up  in  useless  inactivitj 
in  Dantzic^  Hambui^,  Floshing,  Palma  Nuora^  Venice, 
tLpnd.897:  Alessandria^  Antwerp,  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhina 
V!li"572.  A  memorable  example  of  the  way  in  which  ambition,  as 
wtbS"*  Shakespeare  says,  *'  overleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  the  other 
Bciudi"^^'®^^^*  and  of  the  provision  made  by  rrovidence  for  the 
ii.  194.    destruction  of  all  attempts  to  attain  universal  dominion 
in  the  efforts  which  it  makes  for  its  own  extension.^ 
The  near  approach  of  the  Allied  armies,  however,  and 
It  ia  deter-  the  evident  danger  of  the  Empress  and  King  of  Rome 
falling  into  the  enem/s  hands,  rendered  it  absolutely 
of  Rome*'   necessary  to  come  to  some  decision  as  to  their  disposal 
^Ifd^ic  during  the  perils  evidently  about  to  arrive.     A  council, 
JgjJ^jji^  accordingly,  was  called  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  which  was  attended  by 
all  the  members  of  her  Privy  Council  and  the  princip^ 
dignitaries  of  the  empire.    In  it  opinions,  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  sucli  a  crisis,  were  very  much  divided  as 
to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued.    The  Minister  at 

*  "  A  wtaj  intemtiag  intercepted  letter  hw  been  tlhown  to  me  from  tiie 

Empress  to  Buonaparte,  in  which,  after  expressing  great  affection,  she  stelee 
the  effect  which  his  late  victories  hnd  produced  at  Pari?,  and  ending  by  nn 
anecdote  of  the  King  of  liome  having  had  a  dream,  iu  which  he  cried  bitterij, 
oalUng  frequently  on  his  papa.  When  he  awoke,  and  wa«  qoeati<Mied  ae  to  lb* 
oinae,  no  entfeety  or  threat  eould  indoee  bim  to  givo  Um  emalM  eaqthnetion 
or  reveal  the  nature  of  his  dream.  This  made  the  child  very  melancholy,  and 
the  Empress  partnok  of  it,  though  she  rode  dnily  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,**— 

iSlR  CHABLKt)  f^TKWAKT  tO  LoRD  CAaTL£H£AQU,  March  27,  1814,  Jf& 
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War  began  the  diflcossion  by  unfolding  tlie  forces  on  which  chap. 

thej  could  rely  for  their  defence,  and  those  of  the  Allies ;  ^ 
these  last  he  estimated  at  1jO,OuO  men,  while  their  own  lai*. 
did  not  exceed  25,000.  In  these  circumstances  he  with 
reason  concluded  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety 
of  the  Empress  and  her  son  if  thej  remained  in  Paris, 
and  that  the  only  question  was,  whither  thej  should  be 
conveyed?  Upon  this  a  strong  debate  arose  in  the 
Council.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  au  old  ic])ublicaii,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  convey  the  Empress  to  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  sound  the  tocsin  in  all  the  churches,  arm  and 
call  forth  the  iuhabitants  of  the  fauboui)^^  show  the  Infant 
to  them  at  the  windows  of  the  building,  and  electrify  the 
citizens  by  exhibiting  the  heroism  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Count  Mol^  strongly  combated  the  remoral  of  the  Em- 
press, alleging,  what  the  event  proved  was  true,  that  "  the 
greatest  of  all  errors,  if  resistance  was  determiiied  on, 
would  be  to  leave  Paris  without  a  government;  for,  if  left 
to  themselves,  its  inhabitants  would  speedily  abandon  the 
Emperor/'  In  this  opinion  Talleyrand  concurred.  Clarke, 
on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  removal  of  the  Empress, 
insisting  ''that  it  was  a  mistake  to  consider  Paris  as  the 
centre  of  the  im penal  power  ;  that  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  would  follow  him  everywhere  ;  and  as  long  as  a 
village  remained  in  France  unoccupied  by  the  enemy, 
that  would  be  his  capital'"  Upon  the  YOte  being  taken, 
twenty-three  declared  for  making  the  contest  a  popular 
one,  and  removing  the  Empress  and  her  infant  son  to  the 
II6tel  de  Ville.  Upon  this,  Joseph  produced  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor,  dated  from  Rlicims  not  a  fortnight 
before,  to  the  etlect  that  in  no  event  should  they  per- 
mit the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy;  that  if  the  Allies  approached  Paris  ',^'57^, 
with  forces  plainly  irresistible,  they  should  remove  them,  ff^^  V;^*^^ 
along  with  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  to  the  f^^jj^j'"'*' 
south  of  the  Loire  ;  in  fine,  that  he  would  rather  sec  his  WS. 
son  in  the  ^ome  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.^  Thin 
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CBAP.  at  once  terminated  the  discnasion,  and  it  was  determined 
that  Joseph  should  remain  to  proyide,  as  long  as  possible, 

i&u.  for  the  defence  of  the  capiLal,  and  that  the  Empress  aud 
King  of  Rome  should  be  removed  next  daj  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Loire.* 

Departure  being  thus  resolved  on»  the  Empress,  though 
Departure  with  undisguised  reluctance,  prepared  to  obej  it ;  and 
press  ind  early  next  morning  the  Place  of  the  Carrousel  was  filled 
uumJ'L  with  carriages  to  conyey  the  august  fugitives  to  a  place 
MwTh'S.  0^  saf'Pty.  In  addition  to  the  imperial  family  and  their 
suite  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  dc^iirnod  by 
Napoleon  to  accompany  her,  there  were  put  in  the  eon- 
Teyance  the  most  secret  and  precious  papers  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  remains  of  his  private  treasore,  amomitii^ 
to  1,800,000  francs  (£720,000),  with  the  whole  crown 
diamonds.  The  Empress  was  in  tears  all  the  forenoon, 
and  her  grief  was  much  aggravated  by  the  King  of  Home, 
who,  thougli  only  three  years  of  age,  evinced  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  quit  the  palace,  clung  with  such  energy  to 
the  curtains  of  his  apartment  that  he  had  to  be  torn 
away  by  force,  and  repeatedly  asked,  as  thej  were  cany- 
ing  him  down  the  great  stair,  why  they  were  taking  him 
away,  whither  he  was  going  1  An  anxious  and  agitated 
crowd,  from  an  early  hour,  tilled  the  Carrousel,  and  opin- 
ions were  much  and  painfully  divided  as  to  what  was 
going  forward.  Some,  seeing  the  Imperial  family  about 
to  depart  and  the  chief  officers  of  Government  with  them, 
gave  over  the  cause  as  lost,  and  openly  expressed  their 

*  "  Tou  are  in  no  event  to  permit  the  Empress  and  Uio  King  of  Rom«  to 
fall  into  thp  TOpmy's  hands;  and  I  am  about  to  manncuvre  in  such  a  manner 
thai  you  may  possibly  be  several  days  irithout  hearing  from  me.  Should  the 
•iraiiiy  advance  upon  Pkris  with  such  forces  m  to  render  rMietaoM  plainly 
impossible,  send  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire  the  Empreae  and  the  King 
of  Rome,  tlie  j.;r.^nt  fligiiiUiricrt,  tlie  niiiiistiTS,  the  president  of  the  cotmcil  of 
statCy  the  officers  of  the  senate,  the  great  orticers  of  the  crown,  nud  the  tre^i- 
■nm.  Never  quit  my  son ;  end  keep  in  mind,  I  would  rather  see  him  in  the 
Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemi^  of  France.  The  ftte  of  Aetjnnei.  n 
prisoner  in  the  band.'^  of  t!ie  Orcpka,  has  always  app<'ared  to  me  the  roost  dc- 
plomMc  in  histttry." — Napolsom  to  Joitteu,  Meims,  March  16, Carn-' 
FltiUK,  X.  ilS,  iii. 
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joy  that  at  least  the  Empress  and  her  son  would  be  chap. 
extricated  from  the  dangers  which  were  impending  over 


them.    Others,  and  thej  were  the  more  numerous,  loudlj  isii. 
blamed  the  departure  as  an  act  of  pusillanimity  which 
would  ruin  the  cause  of  France,  and  inaisted  that  they 
should  hare  remained,  and  thrown  themseWes  on  the 
people,  who  would  have  defended  them  with  their  lives. 
In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties  and  fears,  the  Einpiess 
and  her  august  infant  appeared  at  tlic  foot  of  the  stair, 
and  entered  the  carriages.    Every  head  was  uncovered, 
and  hardly  an  eye  was  dry  in  the  immense  assembhge ;  i  Thien, 
but  not  a  cheer  was  given  and  not  a  sound  was  heard,  J^^^. 
as  on  days  of  festivity,  as  they  took  their  departure.  J 
Silently  they  slowly  moved  away,  followed  by  tearful  J^^^ 
eyes,  as  if  led  out  to  execution.    They  were  taking  their 
last  farewell.    Neither  was  ever  seen  in  Paris  again.* 

One  high  dignitary  and  arch-traitor  was  sadly  per-  ^ 
plezed  how  to  act  on  this  occasion*  As  arch-chancellor  Troaciioro.is 
and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  state,  it  was  the  obvious 
duty  of  Talleyrand  to  have  obeyed  the  Emperor's  orders 
and  accompanied  the  I'^nipress  in  Iier  letioat.  But  that 
by  no  means  suited  the  views  of  the  lioary  diplomatist, 
who,  having  couie  to  despair  of  the  Emperor's  cause,  was 
meditating  a  desertion  to  the  other  side,  and  was  already 
in  secret  communication  wiUi  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
whom  he  expected  as  his  guest  in  Paris  on  his  arrival, 
looked  for  on  the  following  day.  But  how  was  he  to  avoid 
going  off  with  the  Empress,  aud  then  being  honourably 
dragged  down  the  gulf  by  her  ?  The  device,  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  man,  which  he  fell  upon  was  this  : 
Pretending  to  have  much  to  carry  away  and  arrange, 
he  contrived  to  delay  his  departure  till  the  Imperial 
cortege  was  already  off,  and  then  set  out^  as  if  to  follow 
them,  in  great  pomp,  attended  by  a  numerous  train. 
Meanwhile  he  had  airaiiged  with  the  police  that  he 
should  be  stopped  at  the  barrier  for  want  of  a  passport, 
which  he  took  care  not  to  have  with  him.    After  much 
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CHAP.  Beeming  altercation  and  many  expressions  of  regret^  he 
returned  to  his  hotel  late  in  the  evening,  and  made  no 

1814.    attempt  to  set  out  again.    Two  days  after  lie  receiyed 
iThiert,    thc  Russiaii  Emperor  as  his  guest  in  his  m?ifjnificent 
iit    '  hotel  in  the  Kue  Florcntin,  where  the  dethronement  of 
Napoleon  was  arranged.^  * 

lieft  in  this  manner  to  their  own  resonrces^  Joseph, 
Fbfi^Vr  Harmont,  and  Mortier  made  the  best  dispositions  that 
t^th^dL  circumstances  would  admit  to  maiuLain  tlicir  ground 


for  the  Ue- 


against  the  overwhelminir  superiority  of  force  hy  which 


they  were  assailed.  The  defence  of  the  important  heights 
of  Belleville  and  RomainTille,  the  true  bulwark  of  the 
capitaJ,  and  from  thence  to  Charenton,  on  the  Mam^ 
was  intrusted  to  Marmont ;  that  from  those  heights  to 
the  Seine,  including  Montmartre,  was  devolyed  upon 
or  tier.  The  line  was  by  nature  extremely  strong,  and 
if  it  had  been  either  strengthened  by  adequate  field- 
works  or  defended  by  a  sufiicient  force,  it  might  have 
been  rendered  altogether  impregnable.  But  it  had  no 
intrenchmentSy  and  the  force  by  which  it  was  guarded  was 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  so  eztensiye  a 
position.  Marmont's  corps,  which  was  placed  during  the 
night  at  Saint  Maude  and  Charenton,  even  when  it  was 
all  assembled,  amounted  only  to  7500  infantry  and  1500 
horae,  the  remains  of  seventy  baUalims  of  which  it  had 
>  Mtm.  vi.  been  composed.'  The  wreck  of  Jifteen  divisions^  which 
in  former  days  would  have  mustered  90,000  combatants, 

•  "  No  sacbant  comment  fair©  pour  couvrir  d  un  pretexte  spdcieux  presence 
prolung^e  4  Paru,  If.  TUl^nukl  firit  !•  pnti  de  nMmter  «o  Toitura  poor 
feindre  au  moins  la  bonne  volont^  do  suivre  la  U^gmta.  Vets  fal  diute 
du  jovir,  Ii  I'heure  o\X  finissnit  le  combat,  \\  ]in'=cnta,  fons  jxifft-port  et  tn 
grand  appartil  de  voyage^  \i  la  barridre  qui  dunuajt  sur  la  route  d'Orl<kms. 
EU«  ^taik  oecup^  par  dee  gardes  naiionaux  fort  irritia  contre  oeox  qui  depoia 
deox  joura  dCaartidant  la  capitale.  n  ae  fit  autotir  da  aa  voitura  one  soite  da 
tumulte,  naturel  Bclon  qoelques  contcmporains,  et  selon  d'autres  pr6pard  k 
deseein.  On  lui  demanda  8on  passe-port  qu'il  ue  put  montrer ;  on  murmura 
contre  c«  ddfaut  d'uuo  formality  essentielle*  et  alors,  avec  une  d^fiSrenoa 
affaoUa  p<rar  la  oonaigne  dea  bravaa  d6faiiaaufB  da  Fari%  U  rabroaaa  ohemin  aft 
reutra  dans  saii  hdtel.  La  plupatt  da  oeux  qui  avaiant  oontribu^  &  le  reteair, 
et  qui  no  d6.siruicnt  pan  d*^  r  >v  ImH  -tv  ?h>  so  dontaient  paa qtt*ila  ftvaiant  ratenu 
rbomme  qui  allait  en  faire  une." — Tbier^  zvii.  612. 
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stood  on  the  line  of  defence,  but,  induding  4000  National  ghap. 
Gnards  who  were  capable  of  taking  the  field,  they  pro-  ™- 
duced  only  28,0()()  hk  n.  '"     Fliej  Lad  the  advantage,  Wl*- 
however,  of  a  very  strong  position,  intersected  by  ^?ood^^, 
villages,  and  wall-enclosures,  and  they  had  150  pieces  of*  ^^^5^ 
cannon.    The  troops  took  their  ground  before  daylight,  on  v^^^^^""** 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  with  regularity  and  precision; 
thej  were  resolved  to  combat  to  the  nttennost,  but  thej  ' 
knew  the  enemy  with  which  thej  had  to  contend,  and  didsia 
80  with  the  mournful  conviction  that  it  would  be  in  vain.^ 
The  forces  of  the  Allies,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  infinitely 

52 

superior;  thej  had  nearly  200,000  men  in  ail  around  their  foitc^  > 
baonera  It  may  readilj  be  believed,  howerer,  that  oflnVuldr"' 
this  immense  force,  a  small  part  onlj  was  actaallj  in  the^^''^'^ 
front,  and  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  the  action .t  Even  that 

portion,  however,  was  greatly  more  nuuicrous  than  their 
ujipuiients,  and  they  were  supported  by  the  consciousness 
that  victory  was  certain,  because  an  overwhelming  force, 
if  necessary,  could  be  brought  up  to  reinforce  them.  The 
phui  of  attack  was  as  follows  :  On  the  Allied  right  the 
Arn\y  of  Silesia  was  to  advance  to  the  attack  of  Mont- 
inartre  on  two  sides,  one  on  that  of  Clichy  and  St  Denis, 
the  other  on  that  of  La  Vilctte  and  La  Chapolle  ;  while 
the  Grand  Army  moved  in  the  centre  and  on  tlie  left, 
directing  its  main  column  on  the  heights  of  Pantin, 
Komainville,  and  Chaumonti  and  sending  a  flanking  one 
by  the  wood  of  Vincennes  round  to  Oharenton,  on  the 
Hame.  Nearly  100,000  men  in  all  were  told  off  for 
the  attack ;  *  but  a  great  part  of  them  were  far  removed  ■  Malt  607. 


•  The  actual  number  of  troops  oa  jmper  diMposablc  for  tlio  (h^fencf^  Paria 
was  30,546,  independent  of  1970  in  garrison  in  Viuceuues,  Chareutou,  8t 
DtnAt,  ko,  niii  indudM,  howttvwr,  tfOOO  Nalioml  Guard,  of  whom  not  4000 
erer  came  up  ;  and  after  deducting  tlie  detiu;bment«  necessarily  left  to  guud 
the  city  and  barriers,  the  sick,  kc,  idxmt  23,000  or  'J4,(iOU  regular  troops  and 

National  Guard— 28,000  in  all — were  actually  brought  under  fire.— 
MABvoira,  tL  856,  and  TttiM,  xvU.  501. 

t  They  bad,  detached  to  the  rear,  Winaiiigerode  ob»er\'ing  Napolaon ;  Bulow 
blockading Soiaeons,  nndgunniinp  tlie  coniniunicatioti  v  illi  HeigiuBi;  tadWndo 
and  Saeken,  at  Meauz,  watching  the  bridges  over  the  Momo. 
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CHAP,  in  the  moming  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  did  not 
come  up  till  late  in  the  afternooa   The  weight  of  the 
1814.   contest  till  then  fell  on  Barcla/s  and  Raefiskoi's  corps  in 

the  centre,  which  "were  not  aboTe  45,000  strong.  Thence 
the  long  duration  and  extremely  bloody  nature  of  the 
conflict,  which,  if  the  troops  had  been  all  up  at  once,  could 
not  have  lasted  two  hours,  or  cost  half  the  men.    It  waa 
not  without  reason,  however,  deemed  indispensable  to 
commence  an  attack  as  early  as  possible  with  the  troope 
already  in  hand,  as  it  was  known  that  the  Emperor  of 
F ranee  was  hastening  on  their  footsteps ;  and  if  the  battle 
» Dfto.  848,  were  prolonged  for  any  considerable  time,  it  was  feared 
237,' ^sf  he  might  appear  with  fatal  effect  on  their  left  flank. 
J^Y^ffir   Joseph,  on  the  evening  of  the  29tli,  issued  an  animated 
nnt  uZ'  pi^iAmation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  Schwartaen- 
it^h'^^'  berg  two  days  afterwards  published  a  remarkable  one, 
1814;  Cmu  embodying  Lord  Castlereagh's  views,  and  descriptive  of 
412^413.    the  principles  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  iu  advancing  to 
the  flnal  conflict.^  * 


*  JogepVs  proclomatiou  wag  {q  thew  tcmif  :  "  Citizens  of  Paris  !  A  i 
of  Uje  enemy  has  advanced  to  Meaiix.  It  approachca  br  the  road  of  Germany  ; 
but  the  Emperor  follows  it  closdy  at  the  head  of  a  yictorious  armj.  Th« 
OouBcil  of  t;h«  R^ency  has  provided  for  the  etfbty  of  the  Empren  aod  the 
Kinf  of  Bome.  I  remain  with  you.  Let  us  arm  to  defend  oar  capital,  its 
monuments,  its  riches,  our  wives,  our  children,  all  that  is  dear  to  us.  Let 
this  great  city  becume  a  camp  for  a  few  moments  ;  and  let  the  cniniy  fiiul  his 
shame  under  those  walls  which  he  hupes  to  patts  in  triumph.  The  Emperor 
nurdiea  to  our  sucoonr :  second  him  by  a  brief  and  vigorous  lesistanoe,  and 
shall  I  1  r  crve  the  honour  of  Frsace,"<~j|fe»«lfiir,  Mcrch  29,  1814. 

Schwartzouberg's  proclamation  was  as  follnw^i  :  "  Inhabitants  of  Paris  ? 
The  Alhed  onnies  are  under  your  wall&  The  object  of  their  march  to  the 
capital  cf  Fnnce  is  founded  on  the  ho])o  of  a  unoere  and  lasting  padiloatidii 
with  her.  For  twenly  ysaxa  Europe  has  been  deluged  with  blood  and  teats. 
Kvory  attempt  to  put  a  fttop  to  these  calamities  has  proved  vain  ;  for  this 
reason,  that  in  the  very  goveraiuent  that  oppresses  you,  there  has  bceu  found 
an  invincible  obstacle  to  peace.  Who  among  you  is  not  convinced  of  tliu 
tmthf  The  Allied  sovereigns  desire  to  find  in  France  a  beneficent  govern- 
inent  which  shall  strengthen  her  alliance  with  all  nations^i ;  and  therefore,  in 
the  present  circumRtances,  it  is  the  duty  of  Paris  io  hasten  the  general  pacifi- 
cation. We  await  the  expression  of  your  opinion  with  a  degree  of  impatieaoe^ 
proportioned  tothe  miisUty  consequences  whtdi  must  result  from  your  det«i<> 
tnination.  Dedare  it :  and  you  shall  at  once  find  defenders  in  tha  Simics 
standing  before  your  walls.  Paris^inns  !  the  state  of  France,  the  proceedings 
of  the  inhftbitanU  of  Bordeaux,  the  peaceful  occupation  of  Lyons,  and  the 
re^  Gcntimouts  of  your  countrymen,  Hre  iaiowu  to  you.    Iu  these  examples 
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Sir  CSiarles  Stewart,  nrho  took  an  actire  part  in  the  chaf. 
battle  which  followed,  gave  the  following  graphic  and  ™- 
interesting  account  of  it  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Castlcrcagh :  1814. 
"The  6th  corps,  under  Genoral  Raeli't^koi,  moved  Ironi  ^^m^f 
Bondj  at  six  in  the  morning  in  thi*ee  columns  of  attack,  JJjj^ 
supported  bj  the  Guards  and  reserres,  and,  leaving  the 
great  route  of  Means,  attacked  the  heights  of  RomainviUe 
and  BelleTille.  These  are  tcij  commanding,  as  well  as 
Montmartre.  The  ground  between  them  is  covered  mth 
villages  and  countrj-seats  ;  and  the  possession  of  the  high 
grounds  commands  Paris  and  all  around  them.  Prince 
Kugene  of  Wirtemberg  s  division  of  the  6th  corps  com-  • 
menced  the  attack,  and,  with  the  greatest  spirit,  endured 
for  a  long  period  a  very  galling  fire  of  artillery,  supported 
bj  the  reserves  of  grenadiers.  He,  after  some  loss,  carried 
the  heights  of  RomainviUe,  the  enemy  retiring  to  those  of 
Belleville  behind  them.  The  4th  corps  supported  this 
attack  niorc  to  the  left,  and  was  directed  on  the  heights 
of  Rosny  and  on  Charenton.  The  3d  corps  of  the  army 
was  placed  in  ididon  near  Neuilly  in  reserve,  as  wdl 
as  the  cavalry.  The  attack  of  the  Grand  Army  had 
commenced  some  short  period  before,  that  of  the  Siles- 
lan  Amy  being  delayed  by  some  accident.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  York  and  Ivlcist  debouched  near  St  Denis 
on  Auberville,  and  here  and  at  Pantin  a  very  obstinate 
resistance  was  made.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia,  with  his  brigade,  together  with  the 
Prussian  Guards,  was  much  distinguished.  The  enem/s 
cavalry  attempted  to  charge,  but  were  brilliantl}  k  pulsed 
by  the  Brandenburg  and  black  hussar  regiments.  A 
strong  redoubt  and  battery  of  the  enemy's  in  their  centre 
kept  General  York's  corps  in  check  for  some  pai  t  of  the 

vou  will  find  the  end  of  war  and  of  dnmostic  di8C«">rd  ;  it  is  to  be  found  no- 
where  eUe.  The  preBcrvation  of  your  city  and  your  tranquillity  shall  be 
the  object  of  tht9  prudent  mcaaurefl  which  the  AlUe«  will  not  fiul  to  take,  in 
MDOCft  wHIi  snob  of  joor  anthoritiai  m  m joy  tho  gBnanl  ooafldonoo.  Ttoopo 
■baU  not  be  quaitored  upo&yoa.  Such  we  tiio  tuiUmeDtJi  with  which  Europe, 
arrayed  before  your  walls,  now  addresses  you.  Hnsttn  to  jti^tify  her  conft* 
dence  iu  your  patriotism  and  prudence." — MoniUur,  March  31,  1S14. 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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CRAP,  day ;  but^  their  right  flank  being  gained  bj  the  heights 
of  RomainTille,  as  well  as  their  loss  in  ererj  part  of  the 
181*.    field,  and  finally  their  complete  discomfiture  at  eTery 

point,  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  sending  a  flag  of 
truce  to  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilitios,  they  giving  np 
all  the  ground  without  the  barriers  of  Paris  until  future 
arrangements  could  be  made.  The  heights  of  Montmartre 
were  to  be  placed,  by  the  generosity  of  a  beaten  enemy, 
in  our  possession  ;  Romainville  and  Belle?ille  being  car- 
ried at  the  moment  when  Count  Langeron's  corps  were 
about  to  storm  and  had  already  taken  possession,  of  the 
crcbt  of  the  liill,  and  when  Count  Worun/.ow  s  divi^iun 
isirch«.  also  carried  the  town  of  La  Vilatte,  charging  with  two 
MoJiL  battalions  of  chasseurs,  and  possessed  themselves  of  twehre 
hu^ii  pio<^  of  cannon,  when  they  were  also  stopped,  near  the 
1814;  ciJu  barrier  of  Paris,  by  the  flag  of  truce.  His  Imperial  Mijesty 
412414.  and  Prince  Sohwartzenberg  acceded  to  an  arrangement  to 
save  the  capital  from  being  sacked  and  destroyed."* 
Tlie  military  trophies  of  this  battle  were  very  great. 
Rc«i*iu  of  iSixtv-nine  suns  were  taken,  and  the  entire  line  of  de- 
fence  commanding  Paris  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
The  defence  was  most  gallant^  and  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  French  arms ;  for  24,000  regular 
troops,  feebly  supported  by  a  few  National  Guards,  com- 
bated and  kept  at  bay  during  ten  hours,  between  50,O()O 
and  (jO,000  assailants  actually  brought  under  fire.  But 
these  material  results,  considerable  as  they  were,  bore  no 
comparison  to  the  political  and  moral  consequences,  which 
were  fiir  more  important  They  were  nothing  less  than  the 
dethronement  of  Napoleon  and  termination  of  the  war. 
The  terms  agreed  on  between  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  Marshal  Manuoiit  were,  that  the  French  were  to 
evacuate  Paris  that  night,  and  immediately  withdraw 
within  the  barriers.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
every  preparation  was  directly  commenced  for  a  tri* 
umphant  entry  on  the  following  day.  In  the  night  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  followed  closely  by  M.  de  Caul- 
aincourt,  came  out  to  the  Allied  headquarters,  and  were 
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kindly  receired  hy  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Bondj.  obat. 
Caulunoouit,  in  an  intcnriew  with  him,  which  will  be 
detailed  hereafter,  offered  on  the  spot  to  sign  the  Chatil-  isii. 
Ion  pro/i  t  or  any  one  that  was  presented  to  liini  ;  but 
although  Schwartzenberg  also  saw  him,  he  was  unable  to 
effect  anj  accommodation.    During  the  night  the  eyaenar 
tioQ  of  the  capital  bj  the  French  was  completed^  and  the 
Guards,  cuirassiers^  and  chosen  troops  of  the  Allies*  were 
brought  up  dose  to  the  barriers  of  St  Martin  and  St 
Denis  to  grace  the  entry  of  the  sovereigns  on  the  follow- 
ing day.    The  loss  in  the  battle  of  Paris  on  the  pait  of 
the  Allies  was  yoij  severe,  and  double  that  of  the  French 
— a  singular  circumstance,  but  by  no  means  unexampled 
with  a  victorious  army.    It  amounted  to  9093  men^  of 
whom  no  less  than  7500  were  Russians — a  circumstance 
which  clearly  proved  with  whom  the  weight  of  the  con- 
test had  rested,  and  to  m  Iiuiu  its  principal  honour  is  due. 
The  severity  of  tiiis  loss  arose  from  the  Allied  columns,,   ,  o,^n 
coming  up  in  succession,  and  not  together,  and  Kaetl'siioi  ^|.'p^;, 
in  the  centre  being  so  long  unsupported ;  so  that  for  the  <  j  he. ml 
greater  part  of  the  dajr  the  numbers  actually  engaged  4w. ' 
were  nearly  equal.*  * 

*  Caulainoourt  wa-i  at  Paris  when  the  battle  was  fought,  auU  catae  <nit  on 
tbe  following  doy  early  to  the  Euiperor  of  Russia  at  Bondy,  with  the  de^iuta- 
tkm  from  tlie  mmucipRlity,  who  came  to  make  amngementa  for  the  oceupa* 
tioD  of  tho  town.  I  RDQ  Borry  that  the  Emperor  received  him,  but  at  the 
interview  Caulaincourt  declared  ho  would  sitrn  the  (^hati!l<ni  /  ro/V/  or  any 
other  Mur  U  champ.  answer  wa«  givou  him.    i'riuce  >ScLwartzcnborg 

•fterwarda  aaw  him ;  he  declared  he  did  not  come  in  the  capacity  of  MiDiater 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  as  one  of  the  municipitlity  of  Paris.  It  seems  that 
Talloyrtind,  who  is  pcr-onally  bis  friend,  has  been  lubouririg  the  p'int  to  keep 
him  with  the  party  of  the  now  Government,  and  to  make  him  remain  in  Paria. 
I  iruat  be  will  neither  succeed  nor  be  ailowed ;  lor,  however  he  maj  be 
•miaWe  and  well«ineaiuag  for  peace,  eupponng  he  would  even  desert  Napo- 
leon,  ttiU  there  is  so  much  ignontiny  att  ichcd  to  his  name  that  his  |>n  -once 
in  any  Oovemment  under  Loui:^  XVI II.  would  do  much  more  evil  than  good. 
1  heard  last  night  that  be  bad  resoiutcly  rcsUud  Talkymnd'a  oj'irt  and  en' 
iteaiki  to  rmttiHf  and  wu  to  leave  Pari*.  But  I  nw  him  myeelf  lui  night : 
I  hinted  to  him  that  I  nhould  like  to  tend  a  courier  by  Calais  ;  but  I  received 
no  encotiragcment.  I  understand,  so  mucb  df)e«  Caulaincourt  despair  of  tbe 
possibility  of  Napoleon's  return,  that  bo  sounded  the  Duke  d' Albert  and  Tal- 
leyrand as  to  what  the  Alliee  intended  m  to  hia  future  lot,  for  he  waa  a  loat 
man.  Cauhunoouit  ia  etiU  in  Paria,  and  wot  tJmtted  with  the  Emperor  A  h.,-. 
ander  uiUi!  /"»<•  tH.i  moni'nq  ;  but  I  am  positively  informed  he  goes  off  to- 
night." — Sir  Cuablks  Stewabt  to  Loud  BATHunirr,  Parig,  April  1, 1814,  J/& 
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All  thiDgs  being  in  readiDeas^  and  the  Allied  Guards 
having  cleaned  their  arms  and  put  on  their  gala  dresses, 
▼hich  had  been  kept  fresh  in  their  harersacks  for  the 
triumph  'which  was  approaching,  the  procession  moTed 

forward  for  tlie  capital.  The  following  account  of  it  was 
written  next  day  hy  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  was  in  the 
Imperial  cortege,  and  formed  part  of  the  magnificeot 
pageant :  "  The  cavalry,  under  his  Imperial  Highness 
the  Grand-duke  Oonstantine,  and  the  Guards  of  all  the 
different  Allied  forces,  were  formed  in  columns  earlj  in 
the  morning  on  the  road  from  Bondy  to  Paris.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia^  with  all  lii^  staff,  generals,  and  suite, 
proceeded  to  Pantin,  where  the  King  of  Prussia  joined 
him  with  a  similar  cortege.  These  sovereigns,  surrounded 
by  all  the  Princes  in  the  army,  together  with  the  Prince 
f^eld  -  Marshal  and  the  Austrian  £tat-Major,  passed 
through  the  Faubouig  St  Martin,  and  entered  the  bar- 
rier of  Paris  about  eleren  o'clock,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Guard  foi  iuing  the  advance  of  the  march.  Already  was 
the  crowd  so  enormous,  as  well  as  the  acclamations  so 
great^  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  forward  ;  but,  before 
the  monarchs  reached  the  Porte  St  Martin,  there  was,  to 
those  on  the  Boulevards,  a  moral  impossibility  of  pro* 
ceeding.  All  Paris  seemed  to  be  assembled  and  con- 
centred on  one  spot.  One  animus,  one  spring,  eridently 
directed  all  their  movements.  They  throncfcd  in  such 
masses  round  the  Emperor  and  the  KillL^  that  with  all 
their  condescending  and  gracious  familiarity,  extendmg 
their  hands  on  all  sides^  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  populace ;  they  were  positiyely  devoured  amidst  the 
cries  of  ^Vive  TEmpereur  Alexandre T  'Vive  le  Roi  de 
Pnisse  I ' '  Virent  les  Rois  Itb^teurs  T  Nor  did  the  air 
aloue  resound  with  these  peals;  for,  with  louder  acclama- 
tions, if  possible,  they  w  ere  mingled  with  those  of  *  Vive  le 
Roi ! '  '  Vive  Louis  XVIII.  I '  *  Vivcnt  les  Bourbons ! '  *  A 
bas  le  tyran ! '  The  white  cockade  appeared  universally. 
Many  of  the  National  Guards  whom  I  saw  wore  them« 
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The  clamorous  applause  of  the  multitude  was  seconded  by  chap. 
a  similar  demonstration  from  all  the  houses  alonir  t It o  line  to 


tbit 


the  Champs-Eljs^es,  and  the  waviog  of  handkerchiefs^  as 
well  as  the  fair  hands  which  waved  them,  seemed  in  con- 
tinnal  requisition.    In  short,  my  Lord,  to  have  an  idea 

of  such  a  liiiini Testation  of  electric  feeling  as  Paris  dis- 
played, it  must  have  been  ^vitnessed.     Ko  description  J,,^^?"' 
can  give  a  conception  of  it.    The  sovereigns  halted  in  the  ^"^'j^* "^'^Jj 
Champs-Eljs^es,  where  the  troops  defiled  before  them  in  [jj^^^^ 
the  most  admirable  order,  and  the  headquarters  were  i^4ifl^'i. 
established  in  Paria^  ^  * 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  to  whom  the  subse- 
quent lii.^torj  of  France  is  known,  there  can  be  no  doubt  si«ci.'rii^  of 
that  the  transports  of  jov  displayed  by  the  Parisians  on  oUhiTpiS 
this  occasion  were  not  only  all  but  universal,  but  per-^ 
fectly  sincere.    Lord  Burghersh,  who  was  also  present 
on  the  occasion,  gives  exactly  the  same  account  of  the 
scene;  and  an  authority  who  cannot  be  suspected,  Sarary, 
Minister  of  Police,  confirms  it  in  every  particular,  t 
The  author  himself,  who,  though  not  present  on  this 

'  The  English  who  enterad  Paris  on  this  occwion  with  the  Allied  •overftigiu 

woro  tlio  Earl  of  Cathcart,  tlit-  Houounble  George  Cathcart,  Lord  Burghersh, 
Sir  Ciuirlc?  Stewart,  Sir  Hiulcon  Lo\re,  Colonel  IT.  Cooko,  tho  Honourable 
Major  K.  Cathcart,  (Japtaiu  Wood,  Lieutenant  Aubiu,  Lieuteouut  Harris  (who 
brought  the  despatchee  to  England),  Thomas  Sjdeuham,  Esq.,  John  HdweU, 
Seq.»  tad  Dr  Ftank-^BOBOBSHaB,  254,  note, 

"t"  '*  II  y  avait  une  foule  iunombrablc-  jMiur  voir  I'ontree  <le  rarmeo  Ttus.sc. 
XjA  cur!n>^!f»5  en  fivait  rduni  la  majcviro  purtio :  I'lndij^nation  av.iit  nt-s.  Eubld 
I'autre.  La  claat'e  qui  avoit  6i4  jus)qu'aior»  iosignifiauto  dansi  hi  aociete  rotupil 
lo  frein  qui  bindsit  lea  haiaee  purtieuUires.  Od  vit  dee  femmee,  et  nftme 
dw  fsmiDee  titn^cs,  eortir  des  bomea  du  respect  qu'ellea  Be  devaieot  h  eUeo- 
m^me  pour  nc  livrcr  cn  public  a  iVxaltution  du  d<*lire  le  plus  honteux.  On 
es  Tit  86  jeter  au  travera  lea  chevaux  des  groupes  qui  accumpagnait  I'Em- 
pereur  de  Rtusie,  el  hii  Unioigner  une  empranement  plus  propre  h  atiirer  lo 
wipria  qn'h  otmcllier  la  bienveillance.  On  on  vit  d'antree  qui  ne  viTucnt  que 
de  dea  bont*'.-*  do  rRnipcreur  courir  lea  ruea  en  c!\!«Vho  amculaut  le  prnplr,  rt 
lan<;ant  des  iinrirocatiou?  cniitre  cclui  dont  ellos  n'livaicnt  ceBa6  d  eprouver 
lea  bienfjuts.  Euhu  on  eu  vit  duut  lu  deuil  euit  ii  peiue  t^xpird  et  dont  lua 
laimee  anndcDida  eouler  encore^  s'offrir  en  spectsele  &  triomphe  et  y  penitre 
Kvec  dot  bouquets  de  myrte  et  de  laurin*  qa*eUes  jct.iieut  sous  Ica  pieds  des 
ehevaux  au  lii  u  do  cbercher  pnrmi  une  population  indigufc  des  vengcurs  de 
lean  maris  ;  ellea  employerent  guislaudes  dra  couronncs  pour  ceux  qui  avuitnt 
•rrachd  la  vie  k  oce  iafortuate  lea  lIcuYt  dont  ellea  deTaient  onwr  l«nr  toDibe." 
— Satabt,  Mimoimt  Tii  62. 
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CHAP,   memorable  daj,  arrived  in  Paris  shortly  after,  and  resided 
there  for  the  next  three  months,  repeatedly  witnessed 

1S14.  similar  ebullitions  of  public  feeling,  especiallj  when  the 
Allied  sorereigDS  appeared  at  reviews,  theatres^  or  other 
pnbh'c  spectades,  sneh  as  to  leave  no  doubt  wbaterer  of 
the  siuceritj  and  generality  of  tlicsc  sciUiincnts.  They 
scorned,  indeed,  to  pcrvnrlo  the  entire  population.  Sur- 
prising as  this  must  appear  to  those  who  reilect  on  the 
subsequent  events  at  Paris,  and  the  general  obloqojr  to 
which  the  Holj  Alliance  and  the  Bourbons  were  exposed, 
it  cannot,  on  reflection,  be  considered  unnatural;  and 
probably  any  other  people  in  similar  circumstances  would 
have  done  tlic  same.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Rnjrlish,  at 
the  Restoration,  which  overturned  the  wliolc  aspirations 
of  the  great  rebeiliou  which  had  convulsed  the  nation 
during  the  previous  twenty  years,  had  done  the  same. 
Deliverance  from  evil  was  in  both  cases  the  uniTersal 
feeling ;  and  this  thankfulness,  when  strongly  excited  by 
recent  and  manifest  dandier,  is  always  found  to  be  so 
strong  and  overpowering  as  for  a  time  to  ohl iterate 
every  other  feeling.  It  is  like  the  transports  of  those 
who  have  just  been  rescued  from  shipwreck  or  snatched 
from  the  flames  which  were  consuming  their  dwelling. 
Such  had  been  the  dangers  in  which  the  ambition  and 
unbending  character  of  Napoleon  had  for  years  inyolved 
the  country,  and  such  the  devastation  and  mourning 
which  they  had  s[>read  through  almost  every  family,  that 
his  fall  was  almost  universally  felt  to  be  deliverance  from 
death  or  ruin.  This,  and  not  disaffection  or  treachery  to 
the  country,  it  was,  which,  with  the  great  majoi-ity,  occa- 
sioned the  transports  so  nniversallj  manifested.  The 
bitterness  of  subjugation  was  not  felt  till  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  and  then  it  came  with  the  greater  anguish 
that  it  liad  at  first  been  suppressed  by  still  stronger 
emotions.  For  those  who  had  Itecn  elevated  to  cjeatness 
by  the  Emperor  or  fed  by  his  bounty,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
find  a  similar  excuse. 
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-  aVfter  the  review  was  over,  Alexander  and  the  King  chap. 
of  Prussia  rode  to  the  Rue  Floreniin,  where  thov 


alighted  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Tallejrand,  where  the  Emperor  1814. 
and  King  took  up  their  residence  incognito.  The  fact  o^y^^^^^ 
their  at  once  going  there  was  decifiive  as  to  the  part  which  ^  J, 
that  astute  and  warj-  diplomatist  had  heen  plajing  for 
some  time  in  the  conncik  of  his  sovereign.   A  few  of  the 
leadinjg^  ch  u  acters,  especially  among  the  Royalists  then 
iu  Paris,  were  already  there  :  besides  Talleyrand,  Baron 
Iiouis»  the  Abb^  de  Pradt,  the  Due  de  Dalbci  1:,  M.  Bour- 
rienne,  formerly  Napoleon's  private  secretary,  the  senator 
Boumonyille*   To  these  were  added,  when  the  Imperial 
cortege  arriyed,  the  Emperor  Alexander^  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Prince  Lichtenstein, 
Count  Nessclrodc,  and  Count  Pozzo  di  Jiorgo.    To  tliis 
small  assembly,     variously  constituted,  was  devolved  the  1  p^,  p^^.j^^ 
most  arduous  and  important  duty  to  which  men  could  be  ^^J;^^* 
called,  that  of  deliberating  on  the  destiny  of  France,  and  }'°?'^^^^ 
making  arrangements  for  the  pacification  of  Burope  after  iau'6io,64i, 
the  waves  of  the  tempest  had  fallen.^ 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  opened  the  discussion  by  stat- 
ing  that  four  courses  were  now  open  to  them  :  they  might  DiscuAj^ion, 
either  make  peace  ^vith  Napoleon,  taking  the  necessary  ILS- 
securities  against  him ;  or  establish  a  regency ;  or  appoint 
Bemadotte ;  or  recall  the  Bourbons.  Upon  these  questions 
he  requested  the  opinions  of  the  meetmg,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Allied  sOTereigns  had  no  wid^  but  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world  and  consult  the  wishes  of 
France.  Talleyiaud  immediately  rose  and  strongly  urged 
that  the  three  hi  st  proposals  were  utterly  inadmissible,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  peace  for  the  world  while  Napoleon 
or  any  of  Im  family  was  on  tlie  throne.  He  concluded  by 
urging  tihat  the  only  course  left  was  to  adopt  the  fourth 
alternative^  and,  bj  re-establishing  the  swaj  of  a  mild  and 
pacific  race  of  sovereigns,  afford  at  once  peace  to  France 
and  security  to  Europe.  Schwartzenbeig  combated  these 
ideas,  and  supported  the  project  of  a  regency.    He  ob- 
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CHAP,  served  that  he  had  seen  no  indications  of  indifference  to 
Napoleon  durin<;  his  march  through  Fiance  :  that  the 
wi*.  declarations  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  few  and 
far  between  ;  and  that  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Goard  at  F^re-Champenoise  only  a  few  dajs  ago 
gare  no  indicatioD  of  such  a  disposition.  Alexander  then» 
tiuning  to  TaOejrrand,  asked  how  he  proposed  to  arrive  at 
his  object,  to  which  the  latter  replied,  By  means  of  the  con- 
stituted autlioi  itics  :  that  he  would  engage  for  the  Senate, 
and  their  example  ^Yould  speedily  be  followed  by  all  France. 
In  this  opinion  Baron  Louis  and  the  Abb^  de  Pradt 
Btronglj  concurred^  adding  that  thej  were  decided  Rojal- 
]8t8»  and  the  great  majority  of  the  French  were  of  Uie 
same  opinion,  and  that  it  was  the  knowledge  that  the  Al* 
lied  sovereigns  were  trcatinir  at  Chatillon  witli  Napoleon 
which  alone  had  ]>revented  tlicm  from  making  public  de- 
clarations to  that  eiiect.  Alexander,  upon  this,  said,  that 
though  naturally  inclined  to  support  the  Bourbons^  the 
Allied  sorereigns  feared  their  ability  to  govern  France  as 
it  now  stood ;  that  the  government  of  a  woman  and  her 
infant  son  was  equally  inadmissible,  and  for  the  same 
reason  ;  that,  actuated  by  these  feelings,  he  had  sovie^ 
tijncs  thought  of  Bei^nadottey  but  that,  findin<r  little  con- 
currence in  that  opinion,  he  had  ceased  to  press  it^  and 
that^  in  these  circumstances,  the  desire  of  the  sovereigns 
was  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  France.  *'Sire/'  resumed 
Talleyrand  upon  thisy  **  there  are  but  two  courses  open  to 
us :  Buonaparte  or  the  Bourbons.  Buonaparte,  if  you  can, 
—but  it  is  no  longer  in  jour  power.  Whom  would  you 
give  us  in  his  place  ?  A  soldier  ?  We  want  none  of  them. 
If  we  desired  one,  we  could  keep  the  one  we  abready  have ; 
he  is  the  first  in  the  world.  After  him  any  otic  that 
1  De  Pradt,  ^  oficred  would  not  have  ten  votes  in  his  &vour. 
Thicn  vu  ^  ^'^P^^^  attempt  to  create  a  regency,  or  ap- 

639.648  \^  point  Bemadotte,  is  a  mere  intrigue :  nothing  remains  but 
55. '   *  '  Buonaparte  or  the  Bourbons.*'*  **  Well,  then,"  said  Alex- 
ander, "  I  declare  I  will  no  longer  treat  with  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon."    "  Xor  ivith  a  iiy  of  his  family  "  vfhB  'imme-  chap. 
diat(  1  y  added  bj  the  AhM  de  Piadt,  and  generally  as- 
seuted  to.  A  proclamation  to  that  effect  was  immediatelj  isu. 
drawn  up  and  placarded  OTer  Paris  the  same  afternoon.* 
The  die  being  now  cast,  nothing  remained  but  to  fol- 
low tip  the  blow  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  get  the 
dethronement  of  the  Emperor  completed  before  he  could  sZllllu 
return  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  ofg^JJ^^ 
Paris.    Tlic  princii)al  authois  of  the  movement  were  not^pi'**' 

*  1  of  a  r 


ntment 

provi- 


slow  in  proceeding  with  the  necessary  measures  to  effect  t!2!!!l£ 
this  object.  On  the  same  evening  a  proclamation  was 
drawn  up,  ordering  the  liberation  of  all  persons  confined 
in  prison  for  state  offences,  or  on  account  of  their  at- 
tachment to  their  ancient  and  legitimate  sovereign."  Some 
apprehensions  were  expressed  that  no  printer  could  be 
found  bold  enough  to  throw  off  these  proclamations  ;  but 
Talleyrand  had  foreseen  and  provided  for  this  difficulty, 
and  a  printer  and  printing-press  were  already  in  the  hotel, 
by  which  five  hundred  copies  were  thrown  off  and  pla- 
carded over  Paris  that  night ;  while,  by  means  of  the  post- 
office,  of  whicli  he  gut  tlie  command  bv  order  of  Alex- 
ander, it  was  next  morning  circulated  over  all  France. 
Talleyrand,  in  his  official  character  of  arch-chancellor  of 
the  empire,  summoned  the  senators  to  meet  in  their  usual 
hall  at  8  a.m.  on  1st  April ;  but^  though  several  of  their 
number  were  initiated  in  what  was  in  contemplation,  the 

*  '*TIm  Allied  Powei*  b»rbff  occupied  Fans,  tliey  are  readj  to  raeeive  tbe 
dedftmUoii  of  the  Fnndi  nation.  Tbey  declare,  tliat  if  it  vaa  indispeni^jlle 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  shouM  contain  stronger  guarantees  when  it  wa^ 
necessary  to  restrain  the  nrabition  of  Napoleon,  they  would  become  more  fav- 
ourable when,  by  a  retura  to  a  wiser  govern tucut,  France  itself  offers  them  a 
guarantee  for  rc]>ose.  The  Allied  eovereigns  declare  in  coosequenee,  thai  they 
will  no  longer  treat  with  Xajyoleon  nor  any  of  his  family,  but  they  reDpeei  the 
integrity  of  old  FrancL-  iw  it  existed  under  it«  legitimate  kings.  They  may  even 
go  farther,  A^r  tbey  have  always  professed  tbe  principle  that  it  is  fur  tho  happi- 
sei^a  of  Europe  tliat  France  should  be  great  and  powerful,  and  that  they  will 
reoagnifle  and  guarantee  such  a  constitution  as  the  French  nation  may  give 
itself.  They  invite,  consequently,  Seuato  to  appoint  a  prorihioiial  govern- 
ment wliieh  may  provide  for  the  itnniediate  necessities  of  administration,  and 
establish  such  a  constitution  as  may  be  fitting  to  tho  French  people.  These 
•entimenta  are  common  to  me  with  aU  the  Allied  Powers. — ALBZAXDEtt." 
-^MtimiUw,  April  1»  18U. 
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CHAP,  greater  nomber  were  not,  and  in  consequence,  out  of  one 
liiiinlicd  aud  forty  of  wliicli  the  bod}^  consisted,  only  sixtj- 
^'^^  four  obeyed  the  summons,  and  they  came  with  reluctant 
and  faltering  steps  and  pale  visages  to  the  place  of  as- 
semblj.  Such  as  thej  were,  however,  thej  presented  a 
strange  assembly  of  men  of  the  most  opposite  and  appar- 
ently irreconcilable  parties,  whom  a  sense  of  common  and 
overwhelming  danger  had  brought  together !  For,  beside 
Garat,  the  Abb^  Gregoire,  Lambrecht,  and  lianjuinais, 
who  recalled  tlie  stonnj  days  of  the  Convention,  were  to 
be  seen  De  IVacj,  Fontanes,  the  eloquent  orator  of  the  em- 
pire, the  Abb6  de  Montesquiou,  Roger  Ducos^  Boorde- 
sonles,  and  Marshal  the  Due  de  Ytimj  and  Sermrier ! 
Talleyrand  opened  the  proceedings  ;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  case  being  apparent,  there  was  no  debate,  and  vcry 
little  discussion.  A  prorisional  government  wais  unani- 
mously appointed,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  who  was 
president,  Uie  Comtc  de  Beurnonville,  the  Comte  de  Jau- 
conrt,  the  Due  de  Dalberg;  and  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who 
had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  1 789.  Nothing  was  said  of  Napoleon,  probably  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  holding  out,  if  he  re-estabHslied  his 
affairs,  tliat  the  Avhole  was  done  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  authority  for  him. 
Though  nothing  was  said  of  Napoleon,  however,  something 
was  said  of  th^lnsdves.  They  provided  that  "  the  Senate 
and  Legislative  Body  should  form  part  of  the  new  govem- 
ment ;  that  their  rank  and  pensions  should  be  preserved 
to  the  army;  the  sale  of  the  national  domains  ratified;  a 
general  amnesty  declared  for  the  past;  liberty  of  worship 
and  the  press  established ;  and  a  constitution  on  these 
1  Mon.tcur,  bases  formed."  Great  care  was  taken  in  this  manner  of 
Apr^i^aud^^  interesto  created  by  the  Kevolution;  nothing  done 
to  secure  its  principles.^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  Senate  watted  in 
a  body  on  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  ^I.  Talleyrand's 
hotel    He  received  them  in  the  most  courteous  manner^ 
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and  witli  that  suavity  and  charm  of  address  which  was  chap. 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  ap- 


proached  him.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  am  charmed  i®^^ 
to  find  mjfielf  in  the  midst  of  johl  It  is  neither  ambition  Aie^^dcrv 
nor  the  lore  of  conquest  which  has  led  me  hither ;  mj  ^  uiV^ 
armies  hare  onlj  entered  Prance  to  repel  nnjnst  aggres-  ^^^^2, 
sion.  Your  J'mperor  earned  war  into  the  licart  of  my 
dominions,  when  I  only  wished  for  peace.  I  am  the  friend 
of  the  French  people  ;  I  impute  their  faults  to  their  chief 
alone ;  I  am  here  with  the  most  friendly  intentions ;  I 
wish  only  to  protect  jour  deliberations.  You  are  chai^d 
with  one  of  the  most  glorious  missions  which  generous  men 
can  discharge, — that  of  securing  the  happiness  of  a  great 
people,  in  giving  France  institutions  at  oicc  stronij  and 
Uhftal,  with  which  she  cannot  dis[>euse  in  tlie  advanced 
state  of  civilisation  to  which  she  has  attained.  1  set  out 
to-morrow  to  resume  the  command  of  the  armies,  and 
sustain  the  canse  which  joa  hare  embraced :  it  is  time 
that  blood  should  cease  to  flow;  too  much  has  been  shed 
already:  my  heart  ^^icves  for  it.  I  shall  not  lay  down 
my  arms  till  I  have  secured  the  peace  which  is  the  objecfc 
of  all  my  efforts.  I  shall  be  content  it,  on  leaving  your 
country,  I  carry  with  me  the  satisfaction  of  having  had 
it  in  mj  power  to  be  useful  to  jou,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  provisional  goTemment  has 
asked  me  this  morning  for  the  liberation  of  the  French 
prisoners  of  war  confined  in  Russia  :  I  gladly  give  it  to 
the  Senate.  Since  they  fell  into  my  hands  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  soften  their  lot.  I  shall  immediately 
give  orders  for  their  liberation  :  may  they  rejoin  their 
families  in  peace,  and  enjoy  the  happiness  which  the  new 
order  of  things  is  fitted  to  induce.''  Loud  applause  fol- 
lowed these  noble  words :  it  was  no  wonder  it  was  so. 


A  hundred  and  fifty  thou>;uid  men  were  by  them  at  ^^^^^p^ig^ 
rescued  from  captivity,  and  i  r-tored  to  their  families  and  i»U; . 
country !    Such  was  the  vengeance  which  Alexander  took  m,  aa?.' " 
for  the  devastation  of  Russia,  and  the  flames  of  Moscow  !^ 
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CHAP.  The  same  o veiling  the  Senate,  now  inecoverablj  com- 
mittcd  by  a  solemn  decree,  dethroned  the  Emperor,  and 
1814-  absolved  the  people  and  armj  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
Dcthronc-  giaQce.*  This  decisive  step  was  moTed  in  an  impassioned 
'^^m^*  speech  bj  Lambrecht;  and  the  act  of  accnsation  was  pre- 
pared bj  Barb^Harbois,  Lanjuinais,  and  FofUanes,  whose 
eloquent  periods  had  so  often  resounded  with  the  glories 
of  the  empire  !  It  abounded  in  tlie  most  severe  and  cut- 
ting invectives  against  the  Imperial  Government,  the  truth 
of  which  has  now  been  abundantly  Terihed  bj  experience. 
The  Legislative  Body  adhered*  in  a  meeting  attended  by 
seventy-seven  members^  to  the  act  of  the  Senate,  and  ab- 
solved the  people  and  army  from  theur  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  the  faUen  warrior.  Adhesions  now  rapidly  poured  in 
on  all  sides  to  the  new  government,  though  the  name  of 
the  l  )Ourbons  had  not  as  vet  been  mentioned.  The  muni- 
cipality  of  Paris,  and  ail  the  public  bodies  of  the  capital, 
vied  with  each  other  in  presenting  addresses,  in  which 
they  exhausted  aU  the  powers  of  rhetoric  in  vilifying  the 
Emperor,  as  they  had  formerly  done  in  extolling  him. 

*  "  Solillci-s  !  France  has  broken  the  yoke  beneath  whidi  the  has  groased 
for  KG  ninuy  years!  You  have  never  fo\ij;ht  sjive  for  your  country:  you  can 
now  no  longer  combat  but  a^paiust  her,  under  the  staadarda  of  the  man  who  baa 
hitherto  eondnoted  you.  what  yott  h«vo  mlBBred  from  hk  ^ftimny:  yon 
vrere  onoo  a  million  of  soldiers;  almost  all  have  perished  under  the  sword  of 
the  enemy;  or,  without  subsistence,  without  boRpitnl-,  thoy  have  been  doomed 
to  die  of  misery  and  famine.  You  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon;  tho 
Senate  and  people  of  entire  France  absolve  you  from  your  oaths." — Moniteur, 
AprU  5, 1S14. 

To  tlio  pooi)le  of  France  they  addressed  this  proclamation  : — 
"  Freuchincn  !  On  cTncrgitig  from  civil  disunion  you  chose  for  chief  a  man 
who  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  with  an  air  of  grandeur.  You  reposed 
in  him  all  your  hopes ;  these  hopes  have  been  deceiTsd :  on  tha  luina  of  aaareby 
he  has  founded  only  despot  i»m.  He  was  bound  aft  least  to  havo  become  a  Fkeoeh* 
man  with  you  ;  he  has  not  done  no.    IIo  \xaA  never  ceased  to  undertake,  without 
end  or  motive,  unjust  wars,  like  an  adventurer  who  is  impelled  by  the  thirst  for 
glory.  In  a  few  years  he  has  devoured  at  once  your  riches  and  your  sons.  Every 
family  is  iu  rooumiog ;  all  Fiance  groans  t  but  he  is  deaf  to  onr  calamitiea. 
Possibly  he  still  dreams  of  gigantic  dt-^igns  even  after  unheard-of  reverses  have 
punished  in  so  pignal  a  manner  the  pride  and  tho  abufc  of  victory.    He  has. 
ahowu  liiuHelf  not  cvvu  capable  of  reigning  in  the  interests  of  def^potism.  Uo 
has  destroyed  all  that  he  wished  to  create.  He  believed  in  no  other  power  bat 
that  of  force;  force  now  overwhelms  him, — the  just  retribution  of  inseiieate 
ambition  1  "—MoniUuTf  AprU  6, 18H. 
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The  depaiimeiit8»  as  the  mairellous  news  reached  them,  chap. 

all  did  the  same.  Still  not  a  word  was  said  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  oflBccs  of  state 
were  uearlj  all  filled  up  bj  Republicans.  DessoUes,  a 
noted  democrat,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard ;  M.  Angles  to  the  police ;  Henrion  de 
Paosej,  public  justice;  M.  Beugnot^  the  interior;  M. 
Louis,  the  finance ;  Laforest,  foreign  affairs ;  General 
Dupont,  the  anuy.  The  notorious  KepuuUcan  r]i;iiMctcr 
of  ucarlj  all  tliese  appointments,  and  the  entire  alj.scnce 
of  any  Royalists  in  the  programme,  excited  the  serious 
alarm  of  the  English  who  witnessed  what  was  going  on ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  in  particular  wrote  to  Lord 
Gastlereagh  that  all  was  going  wrong — that  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  securing  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  empire, , 
and  that  Tallcvraud  would  soon  master  Fi  aucc  as  com-  April  a  and 

•  *  4   1814  • 

pletelv  by  his  intrigues  as  Napoleon  had  done  by  his  c»p.x.4a2. 
armj.^  *  But  the  result  proved  that  Talleyrand  was  right, 

•  « I  have  already  acquainted  you  how  entirely  Uio  niaoagement  of  every 
is  with  tb«  Emperor  [of  Ruana],  and  of  the  oonfidentkl  Cahioet  which 
h®  has  aaleotad.   Count  NeBselrode,  very  distinguished  and  iudependoot  aa  bo 

is.  leans,  T  fear,  to  Tallryrand  ;  and  General  Vo/.m  di  Borgo,  who  is  the  person 
accrtidited  by  bis  Imjiortal  Majettty  to  the  ProvisioDal  Ooverumeot,  though  a 
man  of  coosutumaie  abiUty,  yet  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  afTord  any  check 
to  the  Waoch  mode  of  piooMdiiig.  It  ia  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  hie  Ma* 
jeaty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Forfi^^n  AllUirs  [Ciistlereagh].  Iiy  accidental  circuin* 
Btances.  has  been  thrown  mit  of  the  way  of  affording  that  incalculable  benefit 
which  his  presence  could  not  fail  of  producing  here  at  this  moment. 

**  Vnm  the  beat  iDfonnation  I  can  obtain,  and  the  most  attentive  obaerrar 
iion,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  ProviBional  Govemmeiit  are  straining 
evefj  nenre  to  consolidate  their  jKiwcr  so  cffectMany.  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  or  bis  representative,  he  will  only  be  the  shadow  of  a  king,  and 
find  himself  dependent  on  these  people,  and  enveloped  in  their  proceedinga. 
Eveiy  oiBee  in  the  goremment  will  be  filled  up— the  constitution  precisely 
formed  as  they  shall  point  out.  The  Senate  and  Corps  Legislatif  having  de- 
cided on  it,  the  Provisional  GovernT«irnt  will  ap])rovc  of  it.  and  it  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  acceptance  of  the  Ivxug,  aud  thua  I  fear  the  root  of  the  new 
government  will  be  Tallegrnuid  and  hia  oreaturea  instead  of  their  legitimate 
aovcrejgmiiKlc'r  &  proper  form  of  legislation.  Napoleon  managed  everything 
by  hia  immense  military  power  and  the  satellites  perttininf<  to  it.  I  hope 
Talleyrand,  who  is  equally  ambitious,  is  not  endeavouriug  to  become  another 
iheolttle  ruler,  by  chicane  and  poUtieal  mancenvring. 

"Prom  what  I  have  said  your  Lordship  will  perceive  how  much  I  hold  it  of 
mportance  that  the  Count  d'Artoi.-*,  or  soma  of  the  family,  should  arrive  in 
the  capital  with  the  smallest  delay.   A  surveiUanoe  of  the  new  GoTcrnment, 
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ouAP.  and  that  it  vaa  good  policy  to  aecore  the  Republicans  in 
the  firet  instance  in  preference  to  the  Royalists.    Of  the 

1811    latter  lie  was  secure  from  their  afiectiOii ,  tlie  former  could 

be  gained  only  hj  their  interests. 
P2        While  tliesc  great  events,  big,  as  the  result  proved, 
Napok-i.i,  »  with  the  fate  of  France  and  of  Napoleon,  "were  going  on 
and  return  10  PaTis^  the  indomitable  hero  himself  was  porsning,  m 
vHS!*    the  first  instance^  his  militaij  moTwents  intendkl  to 
draw  back  the  AlUes,  bj  threatening  their  commnnications 
towards  St  Dizier.    The  bnlliant  success  gained  over 
Wiii/.ii]gerode's  corps  lirst  wakoiied  h'un  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  for  the  pri&oneis 

tnd  iDmtt  immadiato  control,  rnn  inflfapwMaVly  noetwnj  for  tbo  wtw&ctioa 
and  eooAenloMiit  of  the  great  body  of     pooiile  of  Fmoe,  and  the  guccees  of 

the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  This  is  tlie  more  n^^'-os^arr,  because  it  is  evident 
that  the  £mperor  of  iiusaia's  policy  tbrtjughout  htua  been  rather  that  of  coquet> 
ting  with  the  nation,  tlum  making  any  publio  or  manifeBfc  dedantioa  of  anj 
wishes  relative  to  Louie  XYIII.  Hie  dedaration  the  other  day  in  fayour  of  the 
Freuch  prisoners  was  inaJo  to  tbe  Senate,  and  at  tboir  instance,  whvu  it  alTurJod 
eo  great  an  opportunity  to  have  the  act  done  by  the  Icgilimatc  rr  narch.  Thi* 
circuuititauce  and  others  give  ritio  to  conjecture  whether  the  i:.uipeix>r  hm 
not  eomo  hidden  wiahce :  and  ha  haa  conducted  himself  with  ao  mudi  addren 
aince  Iiia  aitlval  heie^  thai  it  ia  incalculable  the  hold  he  haa  obtained  a£  iha 
Parisian  population.  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  gul>ject  the  more  am  T  con- 
Yinoed  that  the  AiUes,  and  Qreat  Britain  in  particular,  have  Uttlo  to  hope  from 
the  present  Provisional  Qoremment  more  than  at  the  oommenoement  of  aome 
new  rerolntion ;  whereas  they  would  have  everything  to  look  for  if  the  ancient 
Government  were  restored.  There  wo\ild  be  le.s.s  intrigue,  aiubition.  and  pcr- 
Bonal  animosity,  which  so  much  govern  \)>p  pri'-<-?)t  procoediugB  in  Uic  capital. 
It  is  univensally  known  that  people  whom  i'aiicvnmd  protects  can  be  eiupluyed 
in  any  aitnation  (bqr  like.  In  tha  Provisional  Government  I  believa  evaij 
man,  except  Monteaquiou,  m  a  creature  of  Talkyrand's.  Caulaincourt,  I  hava 
rcaaon  to  believe,  would  have  been  included  by  Talloyraud  if  he  could  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  deeert  Xapoieon ;  but  after  a  good  deal  ot  negotiation  ha 
remained  Ihitlifal. 

"  Tha  ravoluti<m  meanwhile  appears  to  be  canning  forward  with  a  degree  of 

tranquillity  very  unaccountiible.  The  appointments  to  the  mini.stry  are  highly 
approved.  I  had  a  convensation  with  M.  Talleyrand  yesterday.  St*pB  are  taking 
to  couiuiuuicate  wiUi  the  aimiefi  and  the  furtressei^.  Talleyrand  believes  firmij 
in  a  movement  among  tliam.  Marmont  and  Lefebvxe  are  the  marahala  who,  It 
is  supposed,  will  declare  first  On  tha  other  hand,  it  ia  reported  that  Napoleon 
has  an  immense  nimiber  of  emisKariefi  in  Paris ;  that  Girardin,  who  isBerthier^a 
aide-de-camp,  is  iiere,  with  large  sums  of  money ;  that  some  hundreds  of  the  Old 
Guard  have  been  intiodnoed  to  head  the  inaorrection ;  and  that  Kapolaon  la 
determined  dc  v  faiiyjmw  into  Paris  at  anj  cost.  This,  however,  I  attribute 
grrntly  to  the  alannists;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  excc^\\e  tranquillity, 
and  even  indifference,  that  seems  to  exist.**— «8lB  CHAKI.Eft  St£Waki  to  LoBO 
LivcnrooL,  Paris,  April  4,  ISli,  MS. 
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taken  there  unanimotislj  affirmed  that  tbej  formed  part  cbap. 

only  of  a  light  corps  detached  in  pursuit  of  tlic  French 
army,  and  that  the  main  bodj  of  the  Allie.s  was  mov-  i^i-*- 
ing  to  the  westward  towards  Paris.  Firmly  impressed, 
faowerer,  with  the  belief  that  it  was  bj  striking  at  their 
oommanications^  and  calling  to  his  succour  the  gwrisons 
on  the  Rhine,  that  these  formidable  hosts  would  be  drawn 
back,  and  the  danger  from  the  capital  averted,  he  still 
continued  in  his  advanced  position  about  St  Dizier ;  merely, 
to  secure  his  roar  in  his  projected  movement  to  Iku  ea^it- 
ward,  bringing  up  120  guns  to  breach  Vitry,  which  yet  March  27* 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  While  the  guns 
were  moving  up,  however,  he  received  advices  which  stag- 
gered his  resolution.  A  short  bulletin  of  the  Allies  was 
brought  to  headquarters  with  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
F^re-Chanipenoisc.  Napoleon  was  strongly  moved  by 
thus  intelligence,  nut  so  much  on  account  of  its  military 
importance,  as  of  the  effect  which  it  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce in  the  army,  to  which,  from  some  prisoners  taken, 
the  truth  was  immediately  known.  He  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  the  effect  it  would  produce*  The 
clamour  raised  was  general,  and  soon  became  irresistible. 
It  was  said  universally  that  the  Enij  cror  had  lost  his 
senses,  and  that,  after  having  caused  the  destruction  of  a 
part  of  his  army,  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  capital  to 
the  enemy,  who  would  avenge  the  contiagration  of  Mos- 
cow bj  laying  Paris  in  ashes.  Napoleon  was  not  con- 
vinced by  this  uproar,  but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  universal  voice  ;  and,  halting  the  troops  on  their 
march  towards  Vitry,  he  returned  to  St  Dizier,  where 
next  day  he  held  a  council  of  war,  which  was  attended  M»r«b 28. 
by  Ney,  Caulaincourt,  Berthier,  and  Macdonald,  besides 
other  officers,  to  consider  the  course  which  should  be 
adopted.  He  himself  still  strongly  supported  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  march  to  tlie  eastward,  even  though  it 
should  lead  to  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  capital  by 
the  enemy,  alleging  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  garri- 
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CBAR.  riaons  on  the  Rhine»  he  would  soon  be  at  the  head  of 
130,000  men,  with  which  he  would  remeasure  his  steps, 
MU.  and  speedily  annihilate  the  invaders.  But  Ney  and  Ber- 
thier,  better  iiiionued  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  the  capital,  strongly  combated  that  opinion,  and  warmly 
advocated  an  immediAte  return  thither  as  the  only  chance 
left  of  saving  the  country.  The  remainder  of  the  council 
x^' ^^'^  ''^^  opinion.   The  Emperor  was  not  con* 

'  yinced,  but  overpowered,  and  orders  were  given  for  the 
vhole  army  to  march  towards  Paris.* 

The  troops  slept  the  fir8t  night  at  Doulevant,  and, 
KaiwkMi   after  cros.^ing  the  Aube  at  Dolancourt,  the  Emperor  on 
thl^iX  tlic  following  day  reached  Troyes.    The  greater  part 
oTFauriif   0^       army,  howeyer,  was  a  considerable  way  in  the 
rear;  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  Emperor^s 
horse-guards  and  cuirassiers.    Next  day  he  received, 
ou  the  ruad  from  Troyes  to  Paris,  a  letter  from  Laval- 
Ictto,  Avliicli   ])ortrayed  the  inmiincnt  dancrer  of  the 
capital,  the  enormous  mass  of  enemies  by  whom  it  was 
threatened  from  without^  and  the  fearful  agitations  and 
Mttdiso.  intrigues  by  which  it  was  menaced  within.  Devoured 
now  with  anxiety,  he  left  his  faithful  Guards  and  pushed 
on,  attended  only  by  Canlainoourt  and  Berthier,  some- 
times ou  huii^eback,  sometimes  m  post-carriage,  having 
previously  despatched  General  Dejean  to  Paris,  with 
orders  to  the  mai-shals  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  assurances  of  his  speedy  return  with  his  army  to 
their  support  Incessantly  the  Emperor  pressed  on,  and, 
at  midnight^  having  travelled  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission the  whole  day,  he  had  reached  Fromenteau, 
witliia  twelve  miles  of  the  capital,  on  the  road  to  Fon- 
taineblean.    Arrived  there,  a  small  hody  of  horse  was 
seen  approaching  on  the  road  from  Paris.    "Who  is 
thati"  cried  the  Emperor.  "  General  Belliard,"  was  the 
Wulm-  ^^^* moving  from  Paris  towards  Fontainebleau 
m       in  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris.'   On  hearing  this 
^e  Emperor  threw  himself  out  of  the  carriage,  and. 
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seizing  General  BcUiaid  hj  the  arm,  oyerwhelmed  him  chap. 
hy  a  scries  of  questions  put  so  rapidlj  that  there  was 


scarce  tune  to  give  them  an  answer.  1814. 

**  Where  is  the  armj  1 "  said  the  Emperor,  with  the 
utmost  eoei^.   '*  SiTe»  it  is  following  me.''     Where  is  Dialogue  be- 


the  ^emjV  At  the  gates  of  Paris.''  Who  occa-^^ 
pies  Paris  t"  **  Neither  party ;  it  is  eTacnated."  "Bva-f~^ 

ciiated  I "  cried  the  Emperor,  with  a  look  of  horror  ; 
"  and  my  son,  the  Empress,  and  the  Government,  where 
are  tliey  1 "  "  Behind  the  Loire. '  "  Who  has  ventured 
to  take  such  a  resolution  ^ "  "  Sire  1  we  were  assured  it 
was  bj  jour  orders."  ''But  Joseph,  Clarke,  Marmont, 
Mortier,  what  has  become  of  them — what  hare  they 
done  'i  "  "  We  have  never  seen,  Sire,  either  Joseph  or 
Clarke  the  whole  day.  As  to  Mannout  and  Mortier, 
they  have  acted  like  brave  men  ;  the  troops  have  been 
adnnrable ;  the  National  Guard  has  rivalled  the  old 
soldiers ;  they  heroically  defended  BeUeTiUe  and  Mont- 
martre ;  but  a  long  column  threatened  to  cut  them  off, 
and  throw  them  into  the  Seme.  Ah,  Sire !  if  you  had 
been  tliere  with  10,000  men,  we  would  have  thrown  the 
enemy  into  the  Seine,  saved  Paris,  and  presenTd  the 
honour  of  our  arms."  "  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  so 
if  1  had  been  there ;  but  1  could  not  be  everywhere. 
And  Clarke  and  Joseph !  what  have  they  done  ?  And 
my  200  pieces  of  cannon  at  Vincennes,  what  hare  they 
done  1  And  the  brave  Parisians,  hare  they  made  no 
use  of  them  'i  "  "We  know  nothing  of  them  ;  we  have 
done  our  best ;  the  enemy  have  lost  12,000  men."  "I 
might  have  expected  it ;  Joseph  has  lost  me  Spain,  and 
he  will  lose  France.  I  would  have  done  well  to  believe 
that  poor  Eorigo,  who  insisted  with  me  that  Clarke  was 
a  coward,  a  traitor,  and,  worse  than  aU,  an  incapable 
fool.  But  enough  of  complaints ;  we  must  repair  the 
faults ;  it  is  still  time  to  do  so ;  Caulaincourt,  my 
carriage."  With  these  words  he  mounted  the  carriage, 
aud  ordered  every  one  to  follow  him.    General  Belliard, 
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ciiAP.  however,  and  those  with  him  made  such  efforts  to  dis- 
suadc  him,  that  at  leugth  they  succeeded  in  persuading 
1814.  him  to  stop,  which  he  did  at  the  "  Two  Fountains,"  on 
the  road  to  Juvisj.  He  remained  there,  sitting  on  the 
Toad-8ide»  for  a  long  time,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands, 
and  his  elbows  on  his  knees^  without  saying  a  wovd. 
The  bystanders  remained  in  silence,  respecting  his  grief. 
He  then  started  suddenly  up  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
place  in  tlic  ncifrhbourliood  wliere  ho  could  repose  a  few 
minutes,  examine  his  maps,  and  give  liis  orders.  He  was 
shown  to  the  neighbouring  post,  where  lights  were  got^ 
the  maps  were  spread  out^  and,  without  exhibiting  anj 
sj  mptoms  of  fatigue  or  anxiety,  he  was  speedily  engaged 
iThkni,  in  dictating  his  orders.  He  had  trayelled  that  day  sixty 
C24.  lea£rues,  onc-haii  on  horseback,  and  the  other  in  post- 
cai'riages.^ 

When  the  maps  had  been  examined,  and  the  distances 
N'ap.k'.r.-^  measured.  Napoleon  exclaimed  to  Caulaittcouit^  as  if 
wMi'^cmi^  seized  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  **  If  my  army  was  only 
tZmho  ^ere,  everything  would  soon  be  repaired.  Alexander 
pwUtS  will  be  anxious  to  sliow  himself  to  the  Parisians;  he  is 
ncgoti*t«    jjot  ci  ucl ;  he  will  not  think  of  burniuflj  Paris  :  he  will 

ami  g-uu  ,  o  ' 

time  think  only  of  showing  himself  to  that  great  city.  To- 
morrow he  will  have  a  review ;  one-half  of  his  troops 
will  be  on  the  south,  one  on  the  north  of  the  Seine ;  were 
my  troops  only  here,  I  would  soon  crush  them.  Alas  I 
they  cannot  be  here  for  three  or  four  days ! "  To  calm 
Liin,  Caulaincourt  said,  "But,  Sire!  your  army  will  he 
here  in  three  or  four  days,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
do  all  you  wish."  Ah,  Caulaincourt ! "  replied  the  Em- 
peror, "  you  do  not  know  men  1  Three  days,  two  days, 
you  little  know  what  may  be  done  in  that  time.  You  do 
not  know  what  intrigues  they  will  set  on  foot  against  me ; 
how  many  will  leave  me.  They  say  I  ordered  the  Em- 
press and  my  son  to  be  taken  out  of  Paris.  It  is  true  I 
did  so,  but  why  ?  The  Empress  is  a  cliiid  ;  I  kiiow  not 
what  they  would  have  got  her  to  do  against  me.  Still 
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the  armj  will  arrive  in  three  or  four  davs  ;  but  liuw  arc  chap. 
we  to  gain  time  for  it\    I  have  it :  Caulaincourt,  jou 
must  fly  to  Paris  to  open  a  negotiation.    Three  or  four  i^** 
days  ^  be  gained  in  n()gotiating,  going  and  returning ; 
by  that  time  the  army  viU  be  up>  and  ereiything  will 
be  remedied.''  **  But,  Sire/'  resumed  Caulaincourt,  "would 
it  not  be  well  to  negotiate  seriously,  to  yield  to  events, 
if  not  to  men,  and  accept  at  once  the  basis  of  Chatillun, 
at  least  in  its  principal  articles  r'    '  iS  o,  "  replied  Na- 
poleon ;  **  I  have  done  enough  when  I  hesitated  an  instant; 
no,  no ;  the  sword  must  now  decide  eYeiything.  Cease 
from  humiliating  me  ;  it  is  yet  time  to  saye  the  grandeur 
of  France.    The  chances  are  all  in  our  favour,  if  I  can 
gain  three  or  four  days."    M.  dc  Caulaincourt  suggested 
that  Ikrthier  should  be  associated  witli  liim  on  the 
perilous  mission.     But  to  this  the  Emperor  replied. 
No,  that  will  never  do.  Berthier  is  an  admirable  per- 
son ;  he  has  great  qualities ;  he  loves  me»  I  love  him ; 
but  he  is  weak.    Yon  cannot  imagine  what  use  the  in- 
triguers, who  arc  about  to  act,  might  make  of  him.    Go  \^  ^^^^  .. 
set  out  without  hiui  ;  it  is  you  alone  whom  I  can  trust  231. 236  ; 
to  resist  the  intrigues  in  the  centre  where  they  Bi9m,m. 
hatching.''  ^ 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  Caulaincourt  w  ent  ^ 
on  to  Paris  to  open  negotiations  afresh,  while  Napoleon  wbo  ^ 
returned  to  Fontainebleau,  having  previously  ordered  the  and  N»p«- 

troops  which  were  arriving  from  the  capital  to  take  a[^JJ2J^ 
position  on  the  Essonne,  aiid  establish  themselves  there 
in  as  solid  a  manner  as  possible.  He  was  full  of  hopes  for 
the  effects  of  this  movement.  Eighteen  or  twenty  thour 
sand  good  soldien  were  retiring  from  Paris,  and  to  these 
he  trusted  would  soon  be  added  50,000  more  coming  up 
in  his  rear;  and  with  these  70,000  men,  animated  by 
paUiutism  and  indignation,  he  had  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  able  to  strike  redoubtable  blows  against  the  enemy 
dispersed  in  Paris,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  in- 
tervening Seine.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  artillery 
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CHAP,  loat  iD  the  battle  of  Paris  to  be  replaced  by  pieces  from 

the  grand  park.      Meanwhile  Caulainconrt  repaired  to 
1814.    Paris,  and  drove  first  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  quest  of 
the  oulj  authority  which  remained  in  the  abandoned 
capital ;  but  finding  them  gone  on  to  Bendy  to  wait  on 

StniiSi^  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he  followed  them  there,  andwaa 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Emperor.  Alexander 
received  him  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  eren  embraced 
him  it  la  Russe,  witli  every  mark  of  affection.  "He  ex- 
plained why  he  had  not  received  hiui  when  an  interview 
was  sought  at  Prague  ;  expressed  his  great  regret  at  the 
refusal  of  the  terms  o£fered  at  Chatillon  ;  and,  without 
any  expressions  of  resentment,  declared  that  he  had  come 
to  Paris  only  in  search  of  peace  ;  that  he  wished  it  to  be 
honourable  for  France,  but  that  it  must  bo  such  as  gare 
security  to  Europe.  He  added  that  the  Allies  could  no 
longer  consent  to  tn  at  with  Napoleon,  and  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  one  with  whom  they  could 
safely  treat ;  that  the  French  were  worn  out  with  Na- 
poleon^  and  resolved  to  be  done  with  his  despotism ;  that 
the  Allies  had  no  wish  to  do  violence  to  the  noble  State 
of  France ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  profoundly  respected 
it,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  rcixard,  they 
left  it  the  choice  of  its  sovcrei|fn,  and  would  respect  it3 
territory,  and  conclude  a  peace  with  the  sovereign  whom  it 
might  adopt.  For  these  ends,  he  declared  that  the  Allies^ 
immediately  on  entering  Paris^  would  call  for  the  opinion 
of  the  two  chambers,  and  consult  the  most  eminent  of  the 
notables,  and  be  guided  by  their  opinion  in  the  choice  of 
a  sovercifirn,  whom  they  would  sanction  by  the  recognition 
and  adhesion  of  all  Europe.  He  added  that  they  ex- 
pected redoubtable  strokes  from  Napoleon,  who,  as  long 
as  he  had  a  sword  in  his  hands,  would  not  fail  to  strike 

^  them;  but  that  their  determination  was  irrevocably  taken ; 
and  that,  if  driven  from  Paris,  they  would  return  again,^ 

ii'-m^lii.  and  never  cease  to  combat  till  they  had  conquered  a 
secure  peace,  which  they  could  never  hope  to  conclude 
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mth  a  man  who  had  ravaged  Europe  from  Cadiz  to  crap. 
Moscow.'' 


These  words  filled  Oaulaiocoiirt  with  despair;  the  more  i^i^ 
so  that  thej  were  pronounced  without  passion  or  yehe-  p^i^^e  of 
mence,  and  evidently  the  result,  not  of  a  sudden  impulse,  ^ 

or  the  intoxicatioii  of  unlooked-for  success,  but  of  a  settled 
conviction  and  calm  determination,  on  wliich  the  Allies 
were  determined  to  act  through  all  the  mutationn  of 
fortune.    He  made  use  of  ererj  argument  which  the 
instructions  of  Napoleon,  and  the  inferences  deducibie 
from  his  character  could  suggest,  to  combat  the  Emperor's 
reasons,  but  in  vain.    The  Emperor,  however,  agreed  to 
give  him  another  audience  that  evening,  after  they  had 
entered  Paris.    They  met  accordingly,  and  it  was  four  in 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  when  Caulaincourt  left  the 
Emperor;  but  he  could  make  no  impression^  and  re- 
mained in  Paris  tiU  the  next  night   He  still  persisted  April  l 
in  trusting  that,  in  the  most  unfayourable  view,  by  the 
proposal  of  a  reirency  for  Marie  Louise,  and  the  succes- 
sion for  the  King  of  Rome,  Austria  could  be  detached 
from  the  Alliance,  and  less  rigorous  terms  thus  ob- 
tained.    But  the  march  of  events  already  recounted, 
was  so  rapid  as  to  defeat  all  these  calculationa  Thej 
verified  too  &tally  the  truth  of  Napoleon's  words^  You 
little  know  what  may  be  done  in  two  or  three  days.** 
Before  his  lust  audience  with  the  Emperor  Alexander 
could  take  place,  ^vlncli  was  on  the  2d  Aj)ril,  the  de-,^j^^ 
throuemcnt  of  Napoleon  had  been  determined  on  by  the*vu.  |*j^» 
Senate,  and  proposals  been  made  to  him  for  his  ^^^^^s^^^^^t^iSd' 
bj  the  Provisional  Government,  which,  after  several  offers  Liverpool, 
had  been  made  and  considered  by  him,  ended  in  hisilSl^ 
remaining  ^ithful  to  the  Emperor.^ 

Impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  would  still  be  possible 
to  detach  Aiistria  from  the  Coalition,  by  the  proposal  tOHiiSifer. 
give  the  regency  to  Marie  Louise,  with  the  eventual  suc-^^J^^* 
cession  to  her  son,  which  some  hints  that  had  dropped  g^J^**^"°- 
from  him  in  the  course  of  conversation  led  him  to  believe  ^p^t  ^ 
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CHAP.  M  ould  not  be  altogether  displeasing  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander,  M.  de  Caulaincourt  applied  to  Prince  ^chwartzen- 
1814.  berg,  with  vhom  he  had  a  long  conference.  He  was  far 
from  meeting  from  him,  howeyer,  the  reception  which  he 
anticipated,  or  might  hare  been  expected  from  his  preTions 
military  measures.  Irritated  at  his  urgent  instances,  and 
his  efforts  to  detach  the  dillei  cut  l^owers  from  each  otlicr, 
the  Austrian  generalissimo  >\>okc  rather  with  the  frank- 
ness of  a  soldier  than  the  reserve  of  a  politician,  and  gave 
him  plainly  to  understand  that  tlie  time  was  gone  bj  in 
which  anything  could  be  hoped  from  Austria.  He  told 
him  plainly  that  they  were  determined  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Napoleon  or  his  fomily  ;  that  Austria 
had  struggled  Nvith  liiiu  to  tlie  very  last,  and  had  proposed 
the  armistice  of  L  i  ilu}  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  reasonable  terms ;  tliat  in  place  of  doing  so. 
Napoleon  had  written  to  his  father-indaw  a  letter  couched 
in  ofiensiTe  words,  for  it  supposed  him  capable  of  betray- 
ing his  aOies,  and  dangerous  for  Europe,  if  the  Court  of 
Vienna  had  been  capable  of  being  seduced  by  it ;  that 
from  that  moment  the  J:^inperor  Francis,  profoundly  hurt, 
had  rdKiiuK'cd  the  idea  of  treating  uitli  Napoleon,  and 
had  gone  into  the  hazardous  project  of  marcbing  on  Paris, 
which  had  succeeded  despite  the  dangers  inseparable  from 
such  an  enterprise;  that  he  was  now  resolved  not  to 
treat  with  Napdeon  on  any  terms;  and  that^  having 
found  Prance  of  the  same  mind,  he  did  not  see  any  pos- 
sibihty  of  halting  in  the  career  on  which  they  had  enterrd, 
for  no  peace  ^^  as  to  be  looked  for,  but  ])y  getting  (juit  of 
the  man  who,  during  eighteen  years,  had  overturned  the 
world ;  that  as  to  a  regency  for  the  Empress  and  her  son, 
'  Sir  cw  it  was  a  mere  chimera^  since  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
L^rTSlX.  ^  capable  of  reigning,  and  it  would  necessanlj  be  either 
Aufa  4,  •  Napoleon  under  a  feigned  name,  or  the  most 

m.;  Md   weak  and  impotent  of  governments,  which  could  jrivo 
tMi5,  mi.    neitlier  rc[jose  nor  security  to  l^urope  ; '  that  tlie  time  liad 
now  arrived  when  it  was  uecess&ry  to  take  a  decided  part. 
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and  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  him,  instead  of  yainlj  chap. 

Bolicitinfj  one  after  another  those  who  listened  ^^  iLli  visaL^es 


smoothed  by  politeuess  and  ears  closed  by  dutj,  to  return  i^i^ 
to  Napoleon,  and  explain  to  him  how  matters  really  stood, 
and  thus  terminate  a  state  of  agonj  at  once  painful  and 
dangerous  for  France  and  the  world. 

This  vigorous  and  somewhat  rude  exposition  of  the 
altered  views  and  policy  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  was  Which  wan 
mainly  owing  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  fortunately  atJlJiSi^to 
that  moment  was  at  Dijon  in  daily  and  close  coramuni-  ^h^'t^ll^ 
cation  with  the  Emperor  Francis  and  Prince  Mettemicb,  J^h^ 
and  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  imbuing  with  his  own^**"*^ 
decided  opinions  on  the  great  question  then  depending  in 
Paris.   This  at  once  appears  bj  comparin*,^  the  language  of 
Schwartzenberg  on  this  occasion  with  that  hitherto  used 
by  Mettcrnicli  and  the  Austrian  Cabinet  in  all  the  con- 
ferences from  Prague  downwards.    It  was  one  of  the 
most  vemarkable  features  in  the  character  of  this  great 
man,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  the 
ease  with  which  he  acquired  an  ascradancy  oyer  those 
around         aiul  that  even  more  bj  conhdeuLial  conver- 
sation than  by  public  debate.     In  private  life  this  is 
familiar  to  all ;  '*  les  gens  habiles  s'entendent  d  demi-mot ; " 
and  sterling  ability,  and  stiU  more  decision  of  mind,  are 
felt  more  strongly  in  serious  conversation  than  either  at 
the  council-boaird  or  practical  life. 

Despairing,  from  his  reception  with  Prince  Sohwartzen- 
berg,  of  making  any  impression  on  llie  Austrian  Cabinet,  h«  i»t 

/-<      1   •  11  1  A  1  interview 

C  auiaincourt  had  recourse  agam  to  the  H^mperor  A  lex- with  Alex- 
ander, who  iavoured  him  with  an  audience.  The  Em-A^s. 
peror  received  him  with  the  same  afTectionate  cordi- 
ality as  before,  but  abated  nothing  of  his  firm  resolve 
never  to  treat  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family  as 
sovereigns.  He  strongly  recommended  him  to  return 
instantly  to  Fontainebleau,  and  earnestly  counsel  his  mas- 
ter to  the  last  and  inevitable  sacrifico.  "  Set  out,"  said 
the  generous  monarch,  ''  for  every  uiom^ut  they  are  urg? 
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CHAP,  iug  mc  to  send  you  back.    T  am  contiDnally  told  that 
your  presence  iutimidates  inanv  wlio  lai^^lit  otherwise 

1814.  declare  themselves,  from  au  appreheiibiun  that  Napoleon 
is  to  return.  It  will  end,  if  you  do  not  go,  in  mj  being 
obliged  to  remove  70a ;  for  neither  mj  allies  nor  myself 
can  entertain  any  propositions  tending  to  vhat  you  desire. 
I  feel  no  resentment,  rest  assured  of  that  Napoleon  is 
nnfortuncate  ;  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  pardoning  the 
evil  he  has  done  to  Russia.  But  France,  entire  Europe, 
have  need  of  repose,  and  they  can  never  enjoy  it  when 
he  is  on  the  throne.  We  are  irrevocably  united  on 
that  point.  Let  him  claim  what  he  wishes  for  himself 
or  his  family ;  there  is  no  asylum  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  aflbrd  to  him.  Let  him  take  the  hand  which  in 
sincerity  I  oiler  liim,  and  he  shall  receive  in  Russia  a 
magnificent  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  a  cordial 
hospitality.  He  I  and  will  give  an  illustrious  example  to 
the  universe — he  in  asking,  I  in  affording  that  asylum. 
But  there  is  no  possible  basis  for  a  negotiation  but  his 
abdication.  Depart  then,  and  return  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible with  Mb  consent  to  the  only  possible  basis  of  a 
negotiation."  Caulaincourt  in  vain  endeavourf  d  to  iisccr- 
tain  whether  he  would  l)c  permitted  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  his  son.  Alexander  always  eluded  committing  him- 
self on  this  point.  "But^  Sire^"  said  Caulaincourt,  "if 
yon  take  away  France^  will  you  giTC  him  an  indemnity  ; 
will  you  give  him  Tuscany  1 "  «•  Tuscany  r  replied  Alex- 
ander ;  though  it  is  but  little  in  comparison  of  the  Frendi 
empire,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  Allies  will  leave 
Napoleon  on  the  Continent,  or  that  Aiisiria  will  suffer 
him  in  Italy  ?  It  is  impossible."  "  But  Parma,  Lucca  1 " 
.  replied  Caulaincourt.  "  No,  nothing  on  the  Continent ; 
it  is  impossible.  But  an  idand  is  possible :  Corsica^  for 
example."  **  But  Corsica  belongs  to  France,  and  Napo- 
leon will  nerer  consent  to  receive  part  of  its  spoils.** 
Well  then,  Elba,'  said  Alexander:  "but  in  the  mean 
time  set  off;  bring  your  master^  round  to  a  resignation 
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now  become  indiBpensable^  and  we  shall  see  what  can  be  chaf. 

done.    Everything  tluat  is  honourable  and  suitable  for 
liim  iconvemhk)  shall  be  done.    I  have  not  for^^otteu  iai4. 
what  is  due  to  a  great  man  in  misfortune."    With  this  xvii.  eno, 
message  Caulaincourt  returned  to  Fontainebleau^  where  ^^7,^^'' 
he  arrived  at  midnight  on  the  2d.^ 

Arrived  there»  he  lost  no  time  in  commnnicatlng  to 
the  Emperor  the  message  with  which  he  was  charged,  Napoi«oir» 
and  in  an  especial  inamier  tlic  required  condition  that  he  [ho  pro- 
should  abdicate.  Napoleon  treated  as  altofrcthcr  chi- 
merical  the  idea  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  in  France. 
"  Re-establish  the  Bourbons  said  he.  The  madmen  1 
They  would  not  be  there  a  jear :  they  ai'e  hated  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  French.  And  how  would  the  armj, 
whose  chiefs  have  combated  the  emigrants — -how  would 
they  bear  the  chanjrc  ?  No !  mj  soldiers  can  never  be 
theirs  ;  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  of  founding  an 
empire  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  theirs  would  of 
necessity  be  composed  of.  Can  it  ever  be  forgotten  that 
they  have  lived  twenty  years  on  the  bread  of  the  stranger, 
at  open  war  with  the  principles  and  interests  of  France  ? 
The  Bourbons  in  France !  it  is  absolute  madness,  and 
will  bring  down  on  France  a  whole  host  of  calamities. 
I  was  a  new  man  ;  clear  of  the  blood  which  had  stained 
the  Revolution  :  I  had  nothing  to  avenge,  eveiythiug  to 
reconstruct ;  but  even  I  should  never  have  ventured  to 
seat  myself  on  the  vacant  throne»  if  my  head  had  not 
been  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory.  The  French 
nation  have  raised  me  on  their  bucklers  only  because  I 
have  ilhistrated  their  name  by  glorious  deeds.  But  what 
have  the  Bourbons  done  for  France  I  Re-established  by 
the  stranger,  they  must  yield  everything  to  their  masters; 
they  must  bend  the  knee  to  them  at  every  turn.  They 
may  take  advantage  of  the  stupor  produced  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  capital  to  proscribe  me  and  my  family ;  ^  ^^^^  .. 
but  to  make  the  Bourbons  reign  in  France  I — that  can  iu-50.' 
never  be  1 "  ' 
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CHAP.  Pull  of  these  ideas,  Napoleon  had  resolved  upon  bring- 
™^  ing  iuattci*s  at  once  to  an  issue,  and  with  that  view  to 
1814.  advance  direct  upon  Paris.  He  had  cuilected  7(),uOO 
NapiLn's  iiien  on  the  Essonne,  between  those  wlio  retired  from 
y'^f^  Paris  and  those  who  were  coming  up  after  him  from  St 
iMM^iUtiM  Dixier;  and  vith  these  he  proposed  to  attack  the  portion 
of  the  Allies,  80,000  strong,  who  had  taken  post  between 
him  and  the  capital.  He  had  no  doubt  he  would 
succeed  in  driving  thorn  back  u|)on  Paria  ;  and  he  was 
then  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  Parisians,  calling  on 
them  to  rise,  erect  barricades,  and  expel  the  enemy,  dis- 
persed in  man  J  quarters  oyer  their  citj.  In  the  alarm  of 
the  moment^  he  was  extaremcly  sanguine  that  thejr  would 
evacuate  the  town,  in  order  to  concentrate  their  scat- 
tered forces  ;  and  in  that  CTcnL  lie  had  no  donbt  what- 
ever that  he  would  compel  them  to  retreat  towards  the 
iihine,  where  the  peasants  and  National  Guard  of  Bur- 
gundy, Champagne^  and  Lorraine  would  complete  their 
destruction.  To  restore  the  confidence  of  his  troops, 
he  issued  an  animated  proclamation  to  them,  dedaring 
that  he  had  offered  peace  to  the  Allies,  but  thej  would 
not  accept  it ;  that  he  would  lead  them  to  T*ari.s,  and 
drive  them  fVom  its  wnlls.*  Every  forenoon,  as  they 
successively  arrived,  he  passed  the  men  in  review,  and 
promised  them  a  splendid  revenge  under  the  walls  of  the 
capital  He  was  receiTcd  with  enthusiasm — ^the  soldiers 
waving  their  sabres  or  agitating  their  bayonets,  and 
mingling  with  cries  of  **  Vive  1  Enipcrcur  ! the  still 
louder  cry  of  "A  Paris!  A  Paris!"  The  Inijierial 
Guard,  in  an  especial  manner,  were  distinguished  by  the 

•  "  Soldiers  !   The  enemy  has  gained  aome  marchei  on  ua,  and  ouUtripped 
QB  al  Tuia,  Som«  feetioos  mm,  the  amlgrante  whom  I  have  pardoned,  hav* 

mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  surrounded  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  tbej 
would  compel  U8  to  wear  it.  Shall  we  do  f4()  ?  Since  tlio  Rovolution  Franco 
hoa  alwajB  been  mistreea  to  choose  her  own  governors.  I  <<n°ored  pcuce  to  tl>e 
AlUeii  leaving  Fraooa  in  ita  ancient  limits ;  but  they  would  not  accept  it.  lu 
a  few  dajB  I  will  attack  tlM  enemy :  I  ahall  force  him  to  quit  oar  eapital.  I 
rely  on  you— am  I  right  tn  doing  bo  !  Our  cookiido  is  the  tricolor  ;  before 
abandoniug  it  wo  will  all  ywuk  qq  the  aoil  of  Fnuioe."— CAPsnaos,  x.  496^ 
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Telicmoucc  of  tbeir  cries  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  chap. 
manner  whenever  tlic  Emperor  appeared  before  them.  ^ 
Encouraged  bj  these  symptoms,  the  Emperor  resolved  to  i8u. 
pereerere  in  his  design ;  and  with  his  usual  energy  be  xt^l  694. 
drew  out  and  issued  orders  for  the  moTement  of  the  Sf494^ 
whole  army  towards  Paris.^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  men  wlio  composed  his 
unuj  inspired  the  Emperor  with  the  most  sanguine  Napieonu 
hopes  of  success.    "  I  might,"  said  he,  "  have  dethroned  to  conttDa# 
the  Emperor  Francis  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  l'^''*"- 
might  hare  raised  the  peasants  against  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.   I  have  done  none  of  these  things.    I  acted 
towards  them  as  a  sovereign  ;  they  hare  acted  towards 
nic  as  a  Jacobin,     The  least  envenomed  amongst  them 
is  Alexander  :  lie  has  now  had  his  revenue.     He  is 
good,  though  deceitful    The  Austrians  are  what  they 
hare  always  been  —  humble  in  adversity,  insolent  in 
prosperity.   They  forced  their  daughter  upon  me,  and 
now  they  act  towards  her  as  if  she  were  no  longer 
their  own.    Schwartzenbt     is  entirely  given  up  to  the 
emigration.     Metternich  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish.   My  fjitlier-in-law  gives  them  their  own  way.  We 
shall  see  if  he  will  let  them  proceed  to  extremities — 
the  Bmpress  hopes  the  reTei*se.    The  English  and  Pnis* 
sians  wish  the  destruction  of  France ;  but  all  is  not  yet 
ended.   As  to  Talleyrand,  I  am  nowise  surprised ;  he 
has  revenged  himself  on  me,  the  Bourbons  will  avenge 
me  on  him.     Tliev  are  striving  to  remove  me,  because 
they  feel  that  I  alone  am  capable  of  reinstating  atlairs. 
I  am  not  bound  to  the  throne,  believe  me.    Born  a  sol- 
dier, I  can  become  a  citizen.    You  know  my  tastes : 
what  do  I  require  1    A  little  bread  if  I  live ;  six  feet  of 
earth  if  I  die.    T  lore,  and  hare  loved,  glory,  it  is  true  ; 
but  that  which  I  have  a<'(|uired  is  Ix^yond  ihv  reach  of 
men.    If  I  desno  to  roininaiid  a  few  days  lonirer,  it  is  to 
restore  the  lustre  of  our  arms,  to  deliver  France  from  her 
implacable  enemies.    You  have  done  well  to  sign  no- 
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OBAP.  tbing.   I  would  never  have  subscribed  to  the  conditions 
™'  vhich  they  would  impose  on  me.    The  Bourbons  may  do 

1814.  BO  without  dishonour  :  I  cannot.  Do  not  suppose  that 
fortuue  has  finally  declared  against  mc.  If  the  army 
had  been  up,  1  would  have  made  mj  attack  before  this, 
and  all  would  have  been  over  in  two  hours :  for  the 
enemy  is  in  a  position  to  lose  ererything.  What  glory 
will  it  be  for  us  to  chase  them  away! — ^what  glory  for 
the  Parisians  to  expel  the  Cossacks  from  their  streets, 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  inhabitants  of  Champagne 
and  Burgundy,  who  will  complete  their  destruction  !  It 
is  only  a  delay,  however.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  I 
shall  have  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  Oudinot^  and  Gerard 
np,  and  if  they  will  follow  m^  I  shall  soon  change  the 
state  of  aflairs.  The  chiefs  are  fatigued,  but  the  mass 
will  march  with  me  ;  my  old  mustaches  will  set  tlie 
example  ;  and  there  is  not  a  soldier  who  will  hesitate  to 
xvii.  698,  follow  their  example.    In  a  few  hours,  my  dear  Caulam- 

699  •  Caul  ^ 

ii.    47.  court,  all  may  be  changed  ;  and  then,  what  satisfaction, 
what  glory  I * 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  these  sanguine  hopes 
DitJui^  were  unfounded,  and  that  not  only  were  the  chteft  of  the 

SJL^of  army  averse  to  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  but  that 
tUamy.  diyj^joji  .^i^j  despondency  had  spread  among  the  troops. 
In  presence  of  the  Emperor,  or  when  he  was  passing  them 
in  review,  tho  men  evinced  all  their  wonted  enthusiasm, 
but  when  they  retired  to  their  bivouacs  their  feelings 
cooled  down,  and  despondency  generallj  prevailed.  It 
was  whispered  througli  the  army  that  a  revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Paris,  and  that  the  leading  men  in  the 
Govt  rinuent  had  taken  a  part  in  it.   Matters  were  in  this 
uncertain  state  when  news  arrived,  on  the  night  of  the 
3d,  that  the  Emperor  had  been  dethroned  by  the  Senate. 
This  intelligence  produced  a  great  impression,  especially  on 
2U       in^ushals  and  older  generals.'  The  orders  to  advance 
219,       to  Paris  were  not  recalled,  but  it  soon  became  doubtful 
whether  they  would  be  obeyed,  and  the  utmost  agitatiou 
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preyailed  in  the  troops,  and  discontent  amon^t  the  older  ceap. 

oiVicers.    Ney,  in  an  especial  manner,  made  himself  re- 
markable  for  the  vehemence  of  Lis  language.    "  Arc  we,"  i^^** 
said  he,  "  to  sacrifice  everything  to  one  man  ? — fortune, 
rank,  honours,  life  itself?    It  is  high  time  to  think  a 
little  of  oorselTeSy  our  &milies,  and  our  interests." 

But  an  erent  was  meanwhile  in  progress  which  was  to 
decide  the  question  irrevocably, — Marmont  with  his  whole 
corps  was  i^uiiig  over  to  the  enemy.  To  understand  how  ^niBa  Mar- 
tliis  came  about,  it  must  be  mentioned  tliat  Talleyrand,  *^t'^!5*]^,iu 
as  already  stated,  had  opened  secret  communications  with 
Marshal  Marmont,  who,  afber  his  glorious  defence  of  Paris, 
had  retired  to  the  Es8onne»  and  formed  the  adTanoed- 
guard  of  the  army  on  the  road  to  the  capital.  The  marshal, 
who  had  had  a  conference  with  Napoleon,  who  warmly 
eulogised  his  gallant  conduct,  and  authorised  him  to  distri- 
bute rewards  among  the  troops,  was  distracted  by  opposite 
feelings  on  receiving  these  advances,  lli^  mental  conflict 
must  be  giren  in  his  own  words :  "  tiappy  those  who  lire 
under  a  regular  gOTernment^  or  who,  sheltered  in  an  obscure 
situation,  are  saved  from  such  terrible  difficulties.  Let 
them  abstain  from  blaming  me  :  they  cannot  comprehend 
a  state  ot  Uiings  iiuknowu  to  them.  On  the  one  side,  I 
bciicid  the  fall  of  Napoleon — a  friend,  a  benefactor — a 
fall  certain,  inevitable,  whatever  might  happen:  for  the 
means  of  defence  had  in  great  part  disappeami;  and  the 
opinion  of  Paris,  and  of  great  part  of  France^  having 
become  hostile,  completed  the  mass  of  evils  which  over- 
win  lined  us.  That  fall,  if  retarded  for  a  few  days,  would 
com})l«'to  the  ruin  of  the  country;  wliile  the  country,  in 
taking  the  sovereigns  at  their  word,  would  compel  respect. 
Would  not  the  resumption  of  fruitless  hostilities  disengage 
them  from  their  offers  and  promises  1  Were  not  the  de- 
cided expressions  of  public  opinion  which  had  taken  plaoe^ 
the  acts  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Le^slative  Body,  the  only 
plaiik  of  safety  which  remained  for  a  nation  on  the  })oint 
of  being  swallowed  up  in  sliipwreck  I    Assuredly  fears 
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THAP.  and  force  alone        capable  of  aabduing  the  personal 
resistance  of  Napoleon;  but  was  it  necessaiy  to  devote 


^814  ounelTes  to  him  at  the  expense  of  France  ?   Wocdd  not 

the  wreck  of  the  armj,  by  adhering  to  the  ProvisioTial 
Government,  irivc  it  a  sort  of  dignity  which  might  cause 
it  to  be  respected  by  strangers  'i  How  profound  soeTcr 
my  interest  might  be  in  Napoleon,  I  could  not  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  wrongs  he  had  committed  towards  France: 
He  alone  had  dug  the  abyss  which  threatened  to  swallow 
us  np.  What  efforts  had  we  not  made,  and  above  all 
others,  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  it !  The  time  had 
now  arrircd  wheu  the  country  was  entitled  to  its  turn. 
AVith  new  circumstances  new  duties  arose.  Was  it  not  mj 
duty  to  undertake  themi  Public  universal  opinion  then 
condemned  Napoleon  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  padficip 
tion  of  Europe  and  the  safety  of  the  country.  Its  military 
resources  were  exhausted.  Reduced  to  nothing,  they  could 
not  be  re-established.  Recruiting  was  out  of  the  question. 
Paris  lost,  all  fell  to  jiiece.s.  In  these  circumstance.s  ihe 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
to  give  diplomacy  an  opportunity  of  determining  our  dea- 
tinies.  To  effect  this,  it  was  indispensable  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  strangers.  The  step  was  painful, 
but  it  was  unavoidable.  I  assembled  my  generals.  Their 
opinion  was  unanimous.  Conferences  were  opened  with 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
April  8  nd  Bnip^ror,  intended  to  be  despatched  when  all  things  were 
1  M<mn  ^^^nged,  announcing  that^  after  having  discharged  mj 
2B7-2oi'.'''  duty  to  my  country,  I  was  prepared  to  consecrate  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  his  service.*'* 

Just  as  he  Lad  taken  this  decisive  step,  Caulaiucourt  and 
Macdunald  arrived  at  Marmont's  headquarters  (4th  April) 
A?'*  on  their  way  to  Paris,  bearers,  as  will  be  immediately  ex- 
dercc'iion  of  pl^iued,  of  Napoleon's  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son.  As 
hiS  "SSJl      ^  Marmont  heard  this^he  communicated  to  them  what 


April  4.    he  had  already  done,  but  promised  to  break  off  at  once 
any  separate  negotiation,  to  unite  his  &te  for  good  with 
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theirs^  and  to  accompany  them  to  Paris.  lie  then  assembled  crap. 
his  offioera^  and  having  publiclj  enjoined  them  to  make  no 
movement  until  his  return,  he  set  out  for  the  capital,  leav-  mi 

in<r  the  command  of  his  corps  to  tlie  senior  officer,  General 
Souliam.  Arrived  there  he  had  a  lon^;  conference  with  the 
Kmperor  Alexander,  with  whom,  abandoniug  Napoleon 
with  no  other  stipuUtion  than  socuritj  and  respect  for  his 
person,  he  eamestlj  pleaded  for  a  regency  in  the  person 
of  Marie  Louise,  and  the  snccession  for  his  son.  The 
Emperor  declared  he  had  no  power  to  accede  to  such  a 
proposition,  and  held  out  no  hopes  that  it  would  be  acceded 
to  bj  the  other  soveroi<m8.*  Having  obtained  tins  answer, 
the  Marshal,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  wa^  attending 
a  conference  of  the  other  marshals  then  in  Paris,  on  the 
course  to  he  pnrsued,  when  Colonel  Fabvier  arrived  from 
Essonne  announcing  that  affairs  had  advanced  at  so  rapid 
a  pace  that  they  had  now  become  irrevocable.  Shortly 
after  Marmont's  departure,  scvornl  officers  arrived  at  his 
headquarters  with  orders  for  hmi  to  repair  without  delay 
to  the  Emperor  at  Fontaineblcau.  Hearing  of  this,  the 
generals  of  his  corps»  conceiving  that  their  communication 
with  Schwartatenberg,  and  resolution  to  pass  over,  had  he- 
come  known,  deemed  their  danger  imminent,  and  to  seenre 
their  own  safety  deemed  it  indispensable  to  pass  over  at 
once  to  the  Allied  lines.  They  did  so,  accordingly,  in  the 
face  of  the  strongest  representations  from  Colonel  Fabvier, 
Marmont's  aide-de-camp,  and  reached  Versailles  in  safetj. 
Marmont  obtained  intelligence  of  these  events  earlj  on 
the  5th,  and  soon  after  he  received  a  letter  from  General 
Bordessoulles,  dated  from  Versailles,  detailing  the  reasons 

•  "  My  Lord, — Ihayo  much  gnitification  in  detailing  t  '  y onr  T.onlship  that, 
upoa  a  communication  which  haii  been  made  to  Maivhal  ^larmout,  be  has  con- 
Moted  to  poaB  orer  with  his  whole  corpt  tPamiet  taommixBg  to  between  9000 
end  10,000,  and  enrol  himnelf  and  his  followers  in  the  cause  of  thdr  legitioele 
sovereign.  I  undcn-taiul  tli.it  ho  stijailiited  tvo  principal  conditions — the  one, 
that  Buonaparte's  person,  if  taken,  should  nut  be  sacrificed;  the  other,  thai,  if 
on  hie  march  he  should  be  attacked,  the  Allied  troope  were  to  auf^it  hbn. 
Tbie  verj  Ikvonnible  event  so  deeidedly  denotes  the  downfitU  of  Buom^iorte, 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  at  hand."— Sin  ('iiAnLKs  StrrwAaT  to  LORO 
l»iv«RrooL,  Afril  i,  ldl4  ;  QutkrtOQh  CorrttpondeHce,  ix.  440. 
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CHAP,  of  the  step  he  liad  taken.   He  endeavours,  in  liis  Memoir.-, 
to  throw  the  biamo  of  the  defection  on  the  generals  who 
1814.    carried  it  into  execation  daring  his  absence,  but  it  is  eri* 
dent  that  this  was  a  mere  subterfoge.   Right  or  wtod^ 
,      ^  the  responsibilitj  rested  vith  himself,  for  he  had  brought 
263, ;  them  into  a  situation  from  which  retreat  was  impossible, 
;24-726.    and  advance  in  the  line  adopted  was  the  onlj  coarse 
that  remained  open.^* 
^        Swift  as  in  this  manner  was  the  march  of  eTentA  at 
Ij^toj^^'TofMarmont's  headquarters  and  at  Paris,  it  was  still  more 
»hlu  with  rapid  at  Fontainebleaa,  and  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Fontaine*  He  remained  shut  ap  in  his  cabinet  the  whole  of  the  3d 
ApSa,     ^^'^^^^  Caulain court,  Maret,  and  Berthier,  to  whom  he  ex- 
hahd,  with  tlie  utmost  bitterness,  atrainst  the  baseness  of 
Taiicjrand  and  the  Senate,  and  the  senseless  project  of 
attempting  to  "  break  his  fall  bj  setting  up  the  phantom 
of  a  regency  in  faToar  of  the  Empress  and  her  son."  The 
Apta  4.    following  morning  he  seemed  determined  to  persevere  in 
his  plan  of  marching  upon  Paris ;  and,  as  his  troops  were 
now  nearly  all  closed  up  from  tlic  rear,  he  talked  of  mor- 
in<:  on  the  next  day,  or  the  one  lullowing  at  furtliest,  \\]ivn 
it  was  announced  that  the  Marshals  .Nej,  Macdonald,  Uudi* 
not,  and  Lefebyre  were  in  attendance  in  the  antechamber. 
The  Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  shown  in.    Thej  gare 
the  most  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  albirs  in  the 
arm  J  and  at  Paris,  adding  that  they  saw  no  end  to  this 
cruel  situation.    "  The  end,"  said  Napoleon,  "  dependa  ou 

*  "  MoNSEiOKECTR,— M.  le  Colonel  Fabvier  a  du  dire  k  Toire  Kxcellecce  lem 
moiilii  qui  nous  out  engages  k  executor  lo  mouvement  que  nous  dtious  oonvetuw 
da  tuspendre  jusqu'nu  retour  d»  MM.,  !«•  Piinefls  de  k  Hodnni,  dm  Due  d* 
Tnrcnti'  ct  de  Viceusi.  Nous  pommes  arriv<$s  avec  tout  ce  qui  compose  le 
corps.  AbMjliiment  tout  Ti(m«^  a  auivi  et  avec  coiinaiM-jance  du  porti  quo  noua 
prenioDB,  I'a^aut  fait  conuaitre  la  troupe  avant  dc^  marcher.  Mauiteoaut, 
HonBaignaw,  pour  tnnquiUiaar  laa  offloien  aur  laur  aort>  fl  aarait  blao  aisent 
que  le  Oouvememeot  Provlioira  fit  una  addraaia  on  procIauiatioQ  keaoorpaat 
qu'en  lui  faisant  couimlti*e  Rur  qxwi  il  peut  compter  ou  lui  fatte  payer  tin  moa 
de  $olde.  Sans  cela  il  est  d  craindre  qu'ii  ne  ee  dcbaude.  MM.  les  gvnerauz  et 
officiem  sont  toua  avec  noua,  M.  Luootte  exeeptlt.  Ga  joli  mossieur  soxia  avaii 
dCoonc^  i  r£mpamir.  J*ai  rbonnaur,  ale.  La  G^Cnl  da  diriaioii,  Coim 
BoRoiaaouLLEBu**— Habmoiit,  vL  S6i,  865. 
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jou.    Yoa  are  at  the  head  of  brave  soldiers,  who  hare  chap. 
neither  raok  nor  fortune  to  save,  but  who  think  onlj  of 
marchiDg  to  snatch  France  from  the  hands  of  the  stranprer.  isu. 

You  must  follow  them.  The  Allies  arc  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position,  separated  by  the  Seine,  and  dispersed 
oyer  au  immense  city.  Vigorously  attacked  in  that  posi- 
tion, thej  are  lost.  Doubtless  tliey  may  return ;  but 
Eogene  is  coming  back  from  Italj  with  36,000  men. 
Angerean  has  30,000 ;  Suchet»  20,000 ;  Soult,  40,000. 
I  shall  draw  to  mjself  the  greater  part  of  these  forces,  in 
addition  to  the  70,000  I  already  have.  With  this  mass 
I  shall  tlirow  into  tlie  Rhine  all  who  escape  from  Paris 
and  may  seek  to  re-enter  it  We  shall  save  France, 
BYcnge  her  honour,  and  then  I  will  accept  a  moderate 
peace.    What  is  required  for  all  this  1   A  last  effort^  *  i^!^". 

1  •  »  .  iH  706, 

which  will  permit  you  to  enjoy  repose  after  twenty  years  707. 
of  labour."* 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  arguments,  the 
marshals  seemed  far  from  conTinced.  They  objected  the  r.  v.t'nVm- 
extreme  danger  to  the  capital  if  it  were  in  this  manner  j^J^'ji" 
made  a  battle-field,  and  ran  the  risk  of  undergoing  the 
fate  of  Moscow.  Napoleon  answered,  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  inflict  evil  on  the  Parisians,  but  that  he  proposed  to 
attack  the  enemy  where  he  found  him,  and  that  his  pre- 
sent position  offered  every  ju  uspcct  of  success  in  so  doing. 
Turning  then  to  Ney,  Oudiuot,  and  Lefebvre,  he  asked  if 
they  would  like  to  lire  under  the  Bourbons  ?  They 
loudly,  and  with  the  utmost  Tchemence,  declared  they 
would  not,  and  that  the  only  sovereign  they  desired  was 
the  King  of  Rome.  "  Do  you  really  believe,  then,"  said 
Kapoleon,  "that  by  abdicating  I  would  secure  for  you  the 
advantage  of  living  under  my  son  I  Do  you  not  see  tliat 
the  proposal  of  a  regency  and  of  the  succession  of  the  King 
of  Rome  is  a  mere  snare  intended  for  our  destruction  ^ 
The  Empress  and  my  son  would  not  sustain  themselves 
an  hour.  It  would  lead  to  fifteen  days  of  anarchy,  which 
would  end  in  the  Bourbons.    Besides,  there  are  family 
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CHAP,  secrets  connected  with  this  matter  which  I  cannot  divulge. 

The  government  of  my  wife  is  impossible."  At  this 
iuu.  moment  Marshal  Macdonald  came  in  with  a  letter  from 
M.  Beuruonville  in  his  band.  "What  news  Lave  jou?" 
**  Very  bad,"  replied  the  marshal.  "  I  assured  that 
there  are  200,000  Allies  in  Paris,  and  that  a  battle  is 
imminent^  which  wiU  min  eyetything ;  it  is  time,  they  saj, 
to  be  done  with  all  this."  "  Benrnonville,"  said  Napoleon, 
**  is  one  of  the  intriguers  who  is  half  leagued  with  the 
enemy,  M  ho  would  leave  Fnance  ruined  and  for  ever  weak- 
ened, and  who  would  bring  in  the  Bourbons  who,  instead 
of  pacifying,  would  throw  ererything  into  confusion. 
Perseverance  and  two  honrs  alone  are  required  to  change 
all  that."  Possibly  so/'  replied  Macdonald  ;  '<bat  that 
can  only  be  by  fighting  in  our  capital  in  ashes,  and  pro- 
bably over  the  dead  bodies  of  our  children.  Moreover,  I 
am  not  ^ure  our  soldiers  would  obey  us  in  such  an  at- 
tempt.' In  this  statement  the  other  marshals  concurred ; 
throwing  thus  upon  the  soldiers  an  attempted  act  of 
disobedience,  which  in  fact  originated  with  themselves. 
Napoleon  divined  their  meaning ;  he  saw  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  coerce  liim.  *'  If  they  will  not  obey  you,''  said 
he,  "they  will  obey  me  ;  I  have  but  to  say  the  word,  and 
they  will  follow  wlierever  I  lead."  Then  assuming  the  air 
'  Ti.icrv.  of  dignity,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  put  on,  he  said, 
m  "  Withdraw,  gentlemen  1  I  will  consider  the  matter,  and 
let  yon  know  my  intentions."^ 

The  marshals  withdrew  from  this  extraordinary  inter- 

79  . 

Njipoioin  View,  thiukiiii:  that  all  was  gained  ;  and  they  boasts  to 
5S5IJ,[°i^  their  aide-de-camps  thut  they  had  at  length  bearded  the 
2?oSf!f'"  den,  and  drawn  the  veil  from  before  the  eyes 

^  of  the  Emperor.  In  reality,  however,  they  had  only  taken 
the  mask  from  their  own  faces,  and  noways  changed  his 
intentions.  He  saw  clearly  that  treason  had  spread  to 
his  own  camp,  and  that  his  own  marshals  were  meditating 
revolt  agaiuvSL  his  authority,  under  colour  of  luivin<;  lost 
the  command  of  their  troops.    When  the  chiefs  had  left 
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the  room,  he  broke  forth  to  Berthier»  Caoiaincoiirt,  and  chap. 
Maretk  who  remained  behind,  on  the  ingratitude  of  men,  ™^ 
and  inyeighed  in  an  especial  manner  against  Macdonald,  181^ 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  coercion  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  liim.  Feigning  compliance,  however,  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  the  arriral  of  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
which  was  rapidly  coming  up,  he  agreed  to  send  Caahiin- 
oourt  back  to  Paris  with  a  conditional  resignation  in 
faTOur  of  the  Empress  and  his  son,  which  the  marshaJs 
demanded,  and  authority  to  make  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments.* There  was  some  difficulty  about  the  chiefs  who 
should  accompany  him,  and  Marshal  Ney  was  proposed. 
"  He  is  the  bravest  of  men,'"  said  the  Emperor ;  *'  but  I 
have  others  at  this  moment  who  will  fight  as  well  as  him, 
and  you  will  deliver  me  from  him.  Neverthelesa^  jou 
must  watch  oyer  him,  he  is  a  mere  child ;  if  be  falls  into 
the  licinds  of  Talleyrand  and  Alexander  he  is  lost,  and 
you  will  be  unable  to  do  im  \  thiiig."  Marmout  was  then 
mentioned  :  "No,'  said  Napolcoii,  "  I  icquire  him  on  the 
Essonne ;  he  is  too  necessary/'  Macdonald  was  then  pro- 
posed and  agreed  to,  and  the  marshals  being  called  in, 
Napoleon  said  to  them — "  I  have  reflected,  gentlemen,  on 
our  situation,  and  on  what  it  has  suggested  to  you,  and  I 
liavc  resolved  tu  ])ul  to  the  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Al- 
lied sovereigns.  They  pretend  that  I  am  the  sole  obstacle 
to  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  world.  Well,  I  am 
wiling  to  sacrifice  myself  in  order  to  dispel  that  false 
illusion,  and  to  resign  the  throne  on  condition  that  it  shall 
pass  to  mj  son,  who,  during  his  minority,  shall  be  placed 
under  the  regency  of  the  Empress.  Does  this  meet  your 
views  V  They  declared  it  did,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send 
Ney  and  ^lacdonald  along  with  Caulaincourt  to  Paris. 

*  "  The  Allitd  Powers  having  proclaimed  tliat  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  ia  the 
sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishmeDt  of  peace  in  Europe, — tho  KuijKior  Napo- 
leon, faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend  fjoiu  Lhe  throne, 
to  quit  BVtoee*  and  mtch  lifo  itadf,  for  th«  good  of  his  coniitfy,  which  is  in- 
loponble  from  the  rights  of  his  son,  of  the  regency  of  the  Empress,  and  of 
the  maintenanoo  of  the  UwB  of  the  empire." — Proclamation,  4,  18 U; 
Faxs,  221. 
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CHAP.     Marsbftl,*'  said  Napoleon  to  the  latter,  ^*  I  had  long  pre- 

judiccs  against  you,  but  you  know  they  liavc  been  long 
isi*-    since  dissipated  ;  I  know  now  jour  lovaltj,  and  feel  that 
you  will  prove  the  tirmest  support  of  mj  son's  interests/* 
» TiM^r..    He  then  took  the  pen  to  sit  down  to  sign  the  oonditional 
74&  '  '  abdication ;  but  before  doing  so  he  looked  up  and  said, 
^'Neverdieless,  ve  shall  fight  them  if  we  choose.^'^ 

Bearing  this  important  authority,  Caulainconrt,  Mae- 
Manuni.t  douald,  and  Ney  set  out  on  the  aft^^rnoon  of  the  4th  for 
TO.uiIlTIn  their  destination  at  Paris,  and  on  tlieir  way  called,  as 
iiitcorp..  already  mentioned,  at  Marmouts  headquarters  on  the 
fissonne,  whom  they  were  authorised,  if  they  deemed  it 
expedient^  to  take  with  them.  They  found  him  distant 
and  embanrassed,  and  little  disposed  to  form  part  of  the 
mission.  They  soon  learned  the  cause  of  his  objections 
^  to  join  them,  and  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  part  which  he  had  taken.  lie  finally 
consented  to  suspend  any  separate  mo?eraent,  and  go 
with  them  to  Paris  to  see  what  terms  could  be  arranged 
for  Napoleon.  There,  on  the  next  forenoon,  the  news  of 
the  passing  over  to  the  Allies  of  his  corps,  already  nar- 
rated, arrived.  Marniont  immediately  set  out  for  their 
April  5,  headquarters,  now  within  the  Allied  lines.  But,  on  the 
way,  intelligence  arrived  that  a  formidable  insurrection 
bad  broken  out  among  his  troops,  who,  having  learned  that 
the  Emperor  had  issued  an  oider  to  his  army  to  prepare 
for  a  march  to  Paris,  were  hastening  back  to  their  com- 
rades, and  demanded  with  loud  cries  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy.  Marmont  instantly  pushed  on  to  Versailles, 
where  his  corps  now  had  its  headquarters,  to  appease  the 
tumult,  and  on  the  way  met  large  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
in  disorder  hastening  back  to  their  comrades  on  the 
Essonne.  The  marshal  ordered  a  general  halt^  and  the 
instinct  of  military  discipline  preTailed.  It  was  obeyed, 
and,  forming  a  circle  of  officers  and  privates  around  him, 
he  recalled  to  their  recollection  in  a  few  nervous  sen- 
tences the  perils  they  had  shared  together,  and  called  on 
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them  not  to  sully  their  conirnon  honour  by  compelling  chap. 
him  to  break  his  pledged  word  to  the  Allied  sovereigns. 


The  words  were  repeated  by  the  officers  to  the  soldiers,  i«i4. 
and  they  onammously  cried,  "  Viye  le  Due  de  Ragusa ! "  266-269';  * 
and  quicklj  took  their  departore  to  the  qnaiters  assigned  Ji^^^^  ^i;'"' 
to  them  within  the  Allied  lines  at  Mantes.^ 

To  return,  however,  to  Caiilaincourt  and  his  mission. 
He  and  the  marshals  continued  their  journey  to  Paris,  InUTvicw  of 
and  arrived  at  the  Emperor  Alexander's  quarters,  at  M.  ^nilllriei^"' 
Tallejiaod's,  in  the  Rue  Florentin,  at  tvo  o'clock  on  the  E^^^^^r 
morning  of  the  5th.   Great  waa  the  sensation  prodaced^j^^,^'^^'''' 
there  hj  the  intelligence  that  they  came  vith  the  con- 
ditional abdication  of  Napoleon,  m  favour  of  the  Empress 
as  regent,  and  his  son  as  liis  successor.    After  some 
delay,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  received  them  with  his  wonted  courtesy, 
and,  after  paying  them  many  compliments  on  the  skill 
and  valour  thej  had  displayed  during  the  campaign, 
recounted  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  to  preserve  the 
French  alliance,  the  unpro\oked  aitack  made  upon  him 
by  Kapuleon,  and  the  subsequent  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance he  bad  opposed  to  all  attempts  at  a  reconciliation. 
He  then  disclaimed,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  any 
wish  to  impose  a  sovereign  or  constitution  on  France 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  concluded  with 
these  words:  ''Come  to  an  understanding,  gentlemen, 
among  yourselves ;  adopt  any  constitution  which  may 
please  you ;  choose  the  chief  who  you  may  deem  most 
suitable  for  that  constitution.    It  belongs  to  you,  who, 
by  your  services  and  your  gloi  j,  have  acquired  so  many 
titles  to  it,  to  choose  the  new  chief  of  Franca    We  shall 
receive  him  with  cordiality,  and  accept  him  with  sincerity, 
provided  he  does  not  menace  our  repose  or  our  independ- 
ence."   It  was  easy  to  see  from  these  words  that  tlie  ^^^'i^ 
Emperor  was  still  thinking  of  Bernadotte,  to  whom  alone  726." 
these  expressions  were  applicable.^ 

Marshal  Ney  here  stepped  forward,  and  spoke  in  the 
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of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  but  with  the  energy 
aud  warmth  peculiar  to  himself,  as  follows  :  "We  have 
1814.    suffered  more  than  any  one  cl^c  from  the  incessant  wars 

j^iJL  of  which  Europe  so  justly  complains,  and  we  have  been 
Ml.  ^jj^  gjg^j  yields  of  that  impcrious  despot  whom  you  wish 
to  be  done  with,  for  the  Continent  is  coTered  with  the 
corpses  of  our  oompanions  in  arms,  and  certes  we  are  not 
the  last  to  desire  his  overthrow.  As  to  the  flattering 
proposal,  to  choose  a  chief  among  ourselves — an  insinuation 
which,  if  seriously  meant,  can  apply  only  to  Bcrnadotte — 
there  is  but  one  to  whom  all  the  chiefs  would  concur  in 
yielding  the  supremacy,  and  that  chief,  abandoned  by  for- 
tune, has  put  himself  out  of  the  limits  of  possibiUty  by 
his  abdication.  After  him,  no  one  can  be  thought  of, 
and  the  ci-devant  French  chief,  covered  with  French  blood, 
would  revolt  every  heart.  The  son  of  Napoleon  alone, 
with  his  mother  as  regent,  would  satisfy  the  army  and 
people  of  France."  Macdonald  warmly  supported  his 
opinion,  declaring  that  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious  in  France,  would  lead 
to  internal  convubions,  and  deprive  it  of  all  external 
respect;  and  that  the  regency  and  succession  of  the  King 
of  Rome  would  alone  unite  the  vast  majority  of  suffrages. 
Alexander,  Vmhlj  moved  bj  these  representations,  which 
found  a  responsive  echo  in  his  secret  thoughts,  objected 
to  the  marshals,  the  act  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legis- 
lative Body  dethroning  the  Emperor,  and  observed  that 
tlic  chief  authorities  of  the  empire  concurred  in  declarincf 
for  its  overthrow.  "  That  miserable  Senate  I  "  exclainad 
Key,  "it  was  always  tho  first  to  aiiphiud  his  acts,  to 
worship  his  footsteps ;  it  was  silent  when  it  should  have 
spoken,  and  it  has  spoken  when  it  should  have  been 
^ent/'    General  Dessolles,  seeing  that  the  Emperor  was 

I  Tiii      beginning  to  waver,  here  interposed,  and  warmly  contended 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  to  which  he  alleged 

X.  606,  &.  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  was  pledj^ed ;  ^  and  Alexander, 
distracted  by  these  opposite  opinious,  graciously  broke 
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np  tbe  conference  that  he  might  consult  the  King  of  chap. 
Prussia  aud  the  represeutativea  of  the  other  Allied 
sovcrcigus.  i^^^- 

The  marshals  retired  from  thia  first  confereace  much 
elated,  and  ( nti  i-taining  saDgaine  hopes  that  the  cause  of  tiu  ah  id 
the  King  of  Rome  was  not  lost  A  warm  altercation,  Bnany 
attended  with  high  words,  ensued  when  they  came  into  d^il^f^ 
the  antechamher  and  met  Talleyrand  and  General  I^u-JJ^J^^ 
pont,  who  were  the  leading  members  of  the  Provisional 
GoTcrnmcnt.  At  lenjjth  M.  Talleyraiid  convinced  them 
that  the  antechamber  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not 
the  proper  place  for  such  a  dispute,  and  thej  retired 
to  Marshal  Nej's,  where  thej  passed  the  night  The 
Royalists  in  Paris,  seeing  the  Emperor  yisibly  shaken  by 
what  had  been  advanced  bj  the  marshals,  spared  no 
effort  in  the  interim  to  secure  his  wavering  resolution 
and  bring  him  back  to  the  side  of  the  Bourbons.  They 
despatched  General  BeuruonTille  with  the  same  view  to 
the  King  of  Prussia^  and  a  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  and 
their  representatiyes  took  place  at  Talleyrand's  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  at  which  the  question  was  fully  dis- 
cussed. It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  them  to  an 
understanding.  It  was  too  plain  that  the  regency  of 
Marie  Louise,  and  the  succession  of  her  son,  was  in 
reality  the  government  of  Napoleon  veiled  under  a  thin 
disguise,  and  would  leave  Kurope  exposed  to  the  whole 
dangers  from  which  it  had  so  recently,  and  with  so  much 
difficulty,  escaped.  They  accordingly  came  to  a  unani- 
iiiuus  decision  that  the  former  determination  shoukl  be 
adhered  to,  not  to  treat  with  Napoleon  "  or  any  of  his 
family/^  Hardly  was  this  resolution  adopted  when  intel- 
ligence anived  of  the  defection  of  ^farmont  s  corps,  and 
its  arrival  in  the  Allied  lines.  This  important  event 
removed  the  last  traces  of  doubt  from  the  mind  of 
Alexander.  He  re-entered  the  apartment  in  Talleyrand's 
hotel  where  the  marshals  were  assembled,  and  declared 
in  a  decided  manner  that  they  must  renounce  all  thoughts 
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CHAP,  either  of  Napoleon  or  Marie  Louise ;  that  the  Bourhons 


XUl. 


>  Tljierf. 
xvii.  7'6S' 


 alone  met  the  wishes,  and  could  secure  the  interests,  of 

1814.    Europe  ;  and  that  it  was  in  rain  to  speak  of  the  armj  as 

a  united  bodj,  for  lie  had  just  learned  the  defection  of 
an  entire  corps,  whicli  would  doubtless  ho  soon  follow  cd 
by  that  of  all  the  rest.    He  then  a^urcd  theui  that 
Napoleon  would  be  quite  safe  in  committing  himself  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Allied  sovereignSy  and  that  he 
pledged  himself  that  he  should  be  treated  with  his  fiimilj 
x*\k^'i'^  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  past  grandeur.  To  some  further 
ii.  b\.  representations  of  the  marshals,  he  replied,  *  //  est  trop 
X.  506-509.  tanlj'  Avords  memorable  as  having  twice  in  one  half 
centurj  heralded  the  downfall  of  a  djnastj  in  France.^ 
In  bidding  farewell  to  the  deputation,  Alexander  re- 
Ti  tir  inter,  tained  M.  de  Caulaincourt  a  few  minutes  behind  the  rest^ 
and  promised  him  the  isle  of  Elba,  already  mentioned,  as 
bteii!""    an  asjliuu  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  a  principality 
in  Italy  for  Marie  Louise  and  her  son.    Fortified  with 
this  promise,  the  plenipotentiaries  returned  to  Fontaioe- 
bleau,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening  and  found  the 
Emperor  informed  of  the  defection  of  Marmont's  corps. 
Ney  entered  the  first ;  and  if  credit  is  to  be  giren  to  his 
own  assertion  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion,  he  had  the 
principal  Laud  in  forcing  the  Emperor  to  au  immediate 
and  unconditional  abdication.    He  WToto  to  Tallevrand 
that  very  night  at  half-past  eleven,  announcing  Napoleon's 
agreement  to  that  step.*    During  the  long  and  mournful 
intenriew  which  succeeded,  the  £mperor  at  first  contended 

•  "  Yesterday  I  cnmo  to  Pari-*  with  the  Duke  of  Vicenwi  nnd  the  T>iiV»^  t.f 
Tareutum,  furuisbed  with  lull  powers  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  tielcud 
the  mieraiita  of  h\n  dynasty  on  the  throii6b  An  unfonweii  «r««t  hftTing 
broken  off  the  negotiatious  when  they  promited  the  happiest  resulti^  I  anw 
tlmt  to  j>revpnt  a  civil  %rnr  to  our  beloved  country  no  course  romaiiu  d  but  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  our  oucicnt  kiugs,  aud.  pcnetrattti  with  thia  sentiment, 
I  repeired  that  eveniiq;  to  the  Emperor  Nuptleon  to  declare  to  him  the 
wishes  of  the  French  nfttton.  The  Emperor,  ewere  of  the  eritied  sitoation  to 
which  he  has  reduced  France,  and  of  the  imponit^lity  of  his  saving  it  himself, 
appeared  to  re^i^n  himself  to  his  fate,  and  has  consented  to  an  ab-olut^^  resig- 
nation  without  any  re«Lrictiou." — Marshal  Key  to  Pbixce  Talleyrand, 
Fmtai»€biam,  April  5, 1814,  Iwlf-paU  elet/mat  night ;  MmUeur,  April  7. 
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strongly  for  a  continuance  of  the  contest — urging  the  chap. 
forces  still  at  his  command  as  adecpate  for  the  purpose ; 
and  although  thej  represented  that  nothiug  remained  but  i^i^ 
a  pure  and  nnooDditional  resigDatioD^  he  continued  uncon- 
Tinced,  and  dismiBsed  them  for  the  night  without  having 
come  to  anj  final  decision.  Left  alone  with  Canlain- 
court,  when  thej  withdrew  he  said,  **Ah,  Cauhuiiccmrt  1 
Men,  men  !  my  marslials  blushed  in  recounting  the  con- 
duct of  Marmont :  thej  apoke  of  him  with  indignation ; 
but  I  could  easily  see  it  was  chiefly  because  he  had  out- 
stripped them  in  what  is  now  the  path  of  fortune.  Thej 
wonld  gladly,  if  they  could  do  so  without  dishonouring 
themselves,  like  liim  acqiure  the  same  titles  to  the  fiivour 
of  the  Bourbons.  I  have  acted  towards  Marmont  as  if  he 
was  my  own  son :  I  have  often  defended  him  from  his 
colleagues,  who,  unable  to  appreciate  his  mind,  held  in 
no  esteem  his  military  talents.  I  haye  made  him  marshal- 
duke  from  personal  tiking,  the  recollections  of  childhood, 
and  I  must  say  I  counted  on  him.  He  is  the  only  man, 
perhaps,  of  whose  fidelity  I  had  no  suspicion  ;  but  vanity, 
weakness,  ambition,  have  ruined  him  !  Unhappy  man  ! 
He  knows  not  what  awaits  him  :  his  name  will  be  withered. 
Think  no  more  of  me ;  my  career  is  ended,  or  nearly  so. 
What  comfort  could  it  be  to  reign  over  hearts  tired  of 
me,  and  ready  to  gi?e  themselTes  to  another.  I  shudder 
when  I  think  of  the  state  in  which  I  shall  leave  France, 
without  froiUiers,  when  it  once  had  them  so  stroiio".  It 
is  that,  Oaulaincourt,  which  is  poignant  m  the  misfortunes 
which  are  accumulating  on  my  head :  to  have  made  it  so 
greats  to  hare  left  it  so  little  1  Ah !  if  these  imbeciles 
had  not  abandoned  me,  in  four  hours  I  would  hare  re- 
established affairs  ;  for  the  Allies  in  their  present  position, 
with  Paris  in  rear  and  me  in  front,  were  lost,  ^lean- 
while  the  Bourbons  arrive,  and  God  only  knows  what  will 
follow.  They  bring  external  peace^  but  internal  war. 
See  what  in  a  year  they  will  bare  made  of  the  country ! 
They  will  not  keep  Talleyrand  six  months.    A  prolonged 
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cBAP.  contest  had  many  chances,  but  at  the  cost  of  fnghtftd 

sacrilices.    For  the  moment  tliej  must  change  masters  ; 
18U.    my  name,  my  image,  mj  sMord,  filled  them  with  terror. 
We  must  capitulate  ;  I  will  recall  the  marshals,  and  yoa 
i^Thie«^   will  see  their  joy  vlicn  I  have  extricated  them  from  their 
75L    '  embarrassment^  and  left  them  at  liberty  to  act  like  Mar* 
mont,  vithout  losing  their  honour.''^ 

After  these  and  many  similar  irords.  Napoleon  di»- 
Napokon   cussed  the  terms  proposed  for  his  family,  wliicli  were 
mi^tbo  adjusted  without  diiln  ulty.     For  himself  he  made  no 
'"^^     difficulties  :  he  accepted  the  island  of  Elba  in  sovereignty 
as  his  place  of  retirement,  and  ui^ged  only  an  adequate 
provision  for  his  family,  and  suggested  Tuscany  for  the 
Empress.    **  My  son  would  then  be  an  archduke  :  it  is 
perha})s  better  than  the  throne  of  France."  Caulaincourt 
let  him  know  that  this  would  not  be,  as  it  was  too  near 
Elba,  but  that,  thanks  to  Alexander,  he  would  at  least 
have  Parma.     What!''  said  Napoleon ;    in  exchange  for 
the  empire  of  France,  not  even  Tuscany  I  veil,  be  it  so." 
He  then  agreed  to  the  other  terms  proposed  for  the 
remainder  of  his  family,  and  ordered  the  marshals  to  be 
AprU  6.    called  m  a^^ain.    This  was  at  six  m  the  morning  of  the 
6th.    Not  knowing  what  determination  he  had  come  to, 
the  military  chiefs  began  again  to  recount  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  deplorable  and  exhausted  condition  of  the 
troops.   Napoleon  allowed  them  to  go  on  for  some  time^ 
and  then  said,  **  Gentlemen !  you  need  not  be  afraid ; 
no  more  blood  shall  be  shed.    I  agree  to  abdicate,  purely 
and  simply.    I  coiiltl  liuve  wished,  for  yum-  sake  as  well 
as  my  uwii,  to  secure  the  throne  for  my  son  ;  I  believe 
that  such  a  request  would  be  more  advantageous  to  you 
than  to  myself,  for  it  would  have  secured  you  a  gOTem* 
ment  in  harmony  with  your  origin,  your  sentiments,  your 
interests.   It  might  haTe  been  brought  about ;  but  an 
unworthy  treachery  has  deprired  you  of  advantages  which 
I  hoped  to  have  secured  to  you.    J>uL  lor  the  defectiun 
of  the  6th  corps  we  might  have  hoped  to  restore  affairs 
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and  saved  Prance.    It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  do  chap. 
so.    I  submit  to  my  fiite— do  you  submit  to  yours.  Re- 
si<rn  yourselves  to  live  under  the  i>ourbous  and  serve  lOH. 
them  faithfullj.    You  have  wished  for  repose ;  jou  shall 
liaTe  it.    Alack !  God  grant  that  my  anticipations  maj 
not  prove  too  well-founded.    We  are  not  a  generation 
made  for  repose.   The  peace  jou  desire  will  cut  off  more 
on  their  bed  of  down  than  war  would  have  done  in  its 
bivouacs."    Having;  said  these  words,  Napoleon  read  to  ^  T»»'«f». 
th  in  the  act  of  abdication,  which  was  immediately  sent  257. 
otftoParis.^* 

An  attentive  observer  of  these  momentous  changes^ 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  communicated  to  his  brother.  Lord 
Gastlereagb,  who  was  still  at  Dijon,t  full  details  of  what 

*  **  Lea  PuiasaDCCs  Allidcs  ayant  proclamd  que  I'Empereur  Napol<$on  dtait 
lit  seul  obstacle  au  rc^tablissement  de  la  i>aix  en  Etiropo,  I'Empereur  Napol<^oD, 
SdMe  k  ses  MruQcnts,  declare  qu'U  renouce  pour  lui  et  sea  hertien  aux  ir^nes 
€m  ViwDM  «t  d'ltelie,  paroeqa^tl  a^Mt  aucon  ncriftoe  peraonnel,  intoe  oeM 
de  U  Tb,  qa*a  n*  loit  prtt  k  fursk  rintMt  d«  k  Fnnce.*— JfoMtteMr,  AptU  8, 
1814. 

t  "  The  conferences  of  the  marshals  with  the  Emperur  uf  Russia,  collectively 
and  separately,  led  to  tbe  determination  of  offering  Buonaparte  the  island  of 
Bib*    •  Mtreat»  witii  an  ineome  o(  0,000,000  franca— 9,000,000  for  himaalf 

and  Maria  Louisa,  and  3,000,000  to  be  divided  between  his  brothers  and  i?i>ter». 
It  is  supp*)s<  (l  he  is  fallen  ?o  low  as  to  accept  of  this.  M.  Caulaincourt  and  Ney 
were  very  violent  autl  strong  in  their  entreaties  for  a  regency — Buonaparte  hav- 
ing abdiwled  with  thai  vmw.  The  £mj>eror  of  Roaaia  «a»  Jirm,  emd  gained 
Macdonaldy  Manuont  having  been  almdy  aecured.  His  Impenal  Majesty 
declared  the  Allies  had  already  announced  they  would  not  treat  with  Nnpolcon 
Buonaparte  or  any  of  his  family,  and  that  they  were  determined  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation  to  proclaim  Louis  XVIH.  Buonaparte's  decision  is  expected 
to*nioctow.*'— Sot  CBAftLBS  Stbwabt  to  Load  Caklbrka^ib,  Parity  AprU  ff, 
1814;  Ciutlertagk  Oonmpondence,  ix.  442. 

"  In  announcing  to  your  Lordship  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  accepted 
the  terms  offered  by  the  AUIm  for  his  future  existence  and  that  of  his 
family,  I  eannoi  raakt  oflbring  my  humble  oongimtulations  that  the  tngedy 
which  haa  deeoUted  Europe  has  come  to  a  eloae,  and  that  the  exit  of  the 
individual  from  tlio  stage  \vliLre  he  has  m  long  exhibited,  .should  be  marked 
by  that  de<^datioii  which  his  cniet-r  hns  so  descn'edly  entailed  upon  him. 
Aiuiighty  GchI  has  been  pleased  to  teacli  tlie  uutiuuii  of  the  world  a  ieHcion 

which  fatufu  agea  wiU  lecoid  ;  and  the  eTenta  of  the  Franoh  ReTolutira 
eonnected  with  the  Betolutiott  of  1814,  will  hand  down  to  poeterity  an  awful 

and  in.striietive  example. 

"  Marshal  Ney  writes  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  will  praceed  to  such  place  as 
may  be  indioated,  accepting  the  iaiand  of  Elba  and  the  pensions  granted  by 
the  bounty  of  the  Allies.  Be  requetta  to  have  hia  family  aent  to  him  with- 
ont  delay*    Tbe  Ffench  army  will  more  to  the  environs  ol  Parja.  BTeiy 
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uuAp.    ^vas  going  on,  of  wliicli  he  obtained  the  earliest  and  most 
authentic  infunuation.    llis  letters  contain  some  curious 


1S14.    details^  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  French  historians^  espe- 
le,  ciallj  aa  to  the  firmness  of  Alexander  and  the  manner  m 


80 

Sir  Clijir 

fmpo^nt  ^^^^  ho  acquired  an  aaoendancy  over  MacdonalcL  Ko 
letter  with  sooner,  however,  did  he  learn  that  the  island  of  ESlbt 

regard  to 


giving  Elba  DroDOsed  to  be  assigned  to  the  fiiUen  Emperor  for 
deuce  to  his  residence,  than,  with  tlie  sagacity  and  tsood  sense 
which  belonged  to  him,  he  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  then  acting  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  pointing  ont  in  the  clearest 
terms  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  step,  and  predicting 
the  consequences  with  so  much  accuracy  that  he  miirlit 
almost  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  gift  of  propliecy.* 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of  France  and 
of  Europe  that  his  counsels  were  not  followed,  and  that 

individual  officer,  even  Bertluer,  I  am  informed,  baa  left  Buoiia|iarte,  wboM 
predioament  now  CMI  <aif  demm  that  pHy  whidi  is  ezfceDded  lij  Chriitfaiw  to 
the  most  unfordiaato  of  their  fuHuw -creatures.'* — SiaCBAKltKB  Stxwart  t/t 
Load  Casti  ereaoh,  Pan^,  April  6,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondenre,  ix.  449. 

*  "  Very  cousiderabie  apprebeuaiua  has  arisen,  Bince  his  Imperial  M&j^ty 
made  the  offer  of  the  island  of  Elba  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  astcthe  mi*eki^ 
oiut  nUtimaU  danffgr  that  wtay  aante  if  he  it  jwl  in  jHmmrim  of  it,  Itt  «ac* 
treme  proximilgr  to  the  shores  of  Italy  ;  the  power  and  influence  BuonapMlo 
still  hoH  there;  the  populnrity  of  R'ip:cne  Beauhamais  :  tlio  yio«-iMe  ter^'irf^r^ 
tion  of  Murat ;  once  more,  and  iiuolly,  the  number  of  discontented  French  who 
might  follow  Buonaparto'a  fortttiiMto  tibai  qoatier— all  thow  and  more  twaonm 
inga  are  adduced  to  throw  gnat  doubt  on  the  poU^  of  this  amngemeol. 

"  The  misfortune  to  us  at  this  moment  is,  that  Buonaparte  remains  in  exist- 
ence. Saddled  as  the  world  must  bo  with  this  fallen  despot,  it  is  of  the 
Utmost  moment  to  place  him  where  be  never  can  disturb  its  repose  a^n.  If 
A«  eonld  aeapt  into  Pnmee,  or  gti  poaaaaaion  of  Italy,  whicli  wonid  vathar  liva 
nnder  his  sole  dominion  tlian  ba  parcelled  out  aa  it  ia  likely  to  be;  if  he  eoufd 
C(irri(  Fniirh  soldiers  and  foUnvrm  into  either  country  ;  if  his  large  pension  is 
paid  him,  and  it'  the  other  daugers  to  which  I  have  alluded  above  are  to  be 
apprehended — it  might  be  well  to  consider,  before  the  net  is  irretrievable, 
wbaiber  a  far  leaa  dangeroua  niraat  might  not  ba  found,  and  whelliar  iykyelew 
mojf  not  bring  the  pomler  to  the  iron-mines  u  Jiirh  the  island  of  Elba  is  so  favied 
p>r.  It  is  of  tlie  fjreato.st  moment  that  this  should  bo  duly  weighed  ;  and  I 
am  most  anxious  for  Lord  Castlereagh's  and  Prince  Mettemich's  arrival.  Hie 
oflbr  waa  made  to  GSaulainoourt  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Talleyrand  and 
the  Qovemment  much  diiapproTed  of  it^  and  the  mote  ao  ^e  mora  it  ia  ean> 
aidered."— Sir  Charlxs  SrswARt  Ut  LOBO  Bathubst,  CatHhttagk  Cbmpon^ 
enre,  ix.  450,  451. 

This  letter,  written  on  April  7,  1614,  might  pass  for  a  pricit  of  the  cventa 
of  April  181& 
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Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  at  band  to  counterbalance  bj  chap. 
his  moral  resolution  and  stron^r  saofacity  the  imjinulent 
and  somewliat  theatrical  »reiierosity  of  the  Emperor  Aicx-  laii. 
auder.  What  calamities  might  not  have  been  averted : 
the  amuDg  of  Europe — Waterloo — and  the  mutual  in- 
flictioD  of  injurieB  vhich  oould  neTer  be  forgiven — ^vhich, 
in  their  ultimate  results,  cast  down  the  Bourbons  from 
the  throne,  and  will  alfect  the  fortunes  of  Europe  to  the 
latest  generation. 

While  Sir  Charles  Stewart  was  engaged  in  negotiations  ^ 
attended  with  these  momentous  results  at  Paris»  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  invohed  at  Dijon  in  diplomatic  com- rDd'thl"^ 
munications  by  no  means  of  an  equally  satisfactory  char>  ;1  Tuiy? 
acter,  but  which  came  to  have  an  impurtcint  iufluence — 
ultimate  influence  —  on  the  treaties  in  which  the  war 
finally  terminated.  These  difiicultics  related  chiefly  to 
Italy — that  beautiful  region,  the  object  of  desire  and 
ambition  to  all*  and,  on  that  account,  in  every  age  the 
theatre  of  warlike  contention  or  of  diplomatic  dispute. 
The  difficulties  at  this  time  arose  chiefly  from  these 
causes:  1st,  The  talents  and  popularity  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, viceroy  of  Italy,  and  charged  with  the  main  direc- 
tion of  Napoleon^s  interests  in  the  peninsula ;  2d,  The 
tergiversation  and  treadiery  of  Murat,  who,  having  eh- 
teied  into  negotiations  having  for  their  object  to  betray 
Napoleon  and  conciliate  the  Allies,  was  veering  with 
every  change  of  fortune,  and  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
trusted  ;  3d,  The  incapacity  of  the  Austrian  commander- 
in-chief,  whose  mismanagement  and  timidity  threw  away 
the  principal  advantages  of  the  campaign ;  4  th,  The 
^  Whiggism,"  as  Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  it,  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
troops  in  Sicily  employed  in  the  Italian  war,  who, 
deeply  imbued  with  Liberal  ideas,  and  naturally  desirous 
of  conciliating  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  where 
his  operations  were  carried  on,  had  imprudently  issued 
some  proclamations,  one  in  particular  to  the  Genoese, 
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C8AP.  promimng  tbem  the  entire  restoration  of  their  andent 
form  of  gOTemment,  contrarj  to  the  Tiews  of  the  Allies 

IW^  for  the  prencral  settlement  and  independence  of  Europe. 
L<»id  Uastlereagh  was  entirely  free  from  blame  in  the 
matter,  which  prored  not  a  little  embarrassing  wheo  the 
afiairs  of  Italj  came  to  be  adjusted  in  the  jear  following 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  for»  being  avaie  of  the 
Liberal  propensities  of  Lord  William,  he  espeeiallj  en- 
joined him,  in  a  despatch  from  Dijon  on  30th  March,  to 
facilitate  in  every  way  the  return  of  the  Kinjr  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  thir  dominions^ 
but  "  to  abstain  studumdy  from  encouraging  any  meat- 
mtre  which  might  commit  your  Court  or  Ae  Allies  to 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  any  other  territories  in  the 
nortli  of  Italy,  the  destination  of  which  mvst  remiain 
to  he  discussed  upon  a  ^eace!*  *    NotwithiitaudiDg  this 

*  "  I  cannot  diwamble  from  your  Lordahip  my  diMppointment  that  the  great 
superioritj  of  force  which  tho  Allies  possess  over  Marshal  Beauharn.ii.s  has 
not  before  thu)  proUuced  tho  results  which,  for  the  honour  of  the  arms  of  the 
respective  Powers  and  tho  ulterior  objects  of  the  war,  we  were  enUtled  to 
cqpaei  from  toeb  «npl«  and  extended  mcMii.  In  yoor  Loidsblp**  iatMOdnnw 
with  the  Marshals  Bellegarde  and  Murat,  you  will  not  conceal  from  them  that 
such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  wpeonjnrf  them 
by  union  and  exertion  no  longer  to  suffer  their  great  and  commanding  armies  to 
be  parol jnd  by  an  enemy  10  mudi  fhdr  inferior.  Aethttob,^eik  to  promote 
union  and  put  aside  every  minor  contideration,  I  am  to  signify  to  your  Lord* 
ship  the  Prince  Ilec?cnt'H  plfa-in  n  *h(it  you  do  make  every  effort  to  this  efEect, 
by  lending  yourself  to  wliatevor  mpi^nres  may  best  tend  to  comV.jne  th« 
exertions  of  tho  AUi&d  armies  fur  tho  cariy  cxpulmuuuf  the  enemy  from  Italy. 
For  this  purpose  you  will,  to  the  utmost,  oonform  to  the  viewe  of  MaxnlMd 
BeUegarde,  regulating  at  the  same  time  your  conduct  towards  Manbtl  MqciA 
upon  principles  of  cortliulily  and  confuk  iice ;  and,  in  order  the  better  to  cfTi-^ci 
this,  aud  publicly  to  evince  tho  desire  felt  by  your  Qoverument  zealously  to  unite 
their  arms  with  his,  your  Lordship  will  select  an  officer  of  suitable  rauk  «uid 
military  talrata  to  reside  at  the  Neapolitan  hendquarten,  whom  you  irill  direct 
to  correspond  with  me  and  with  your  Lordship,  as  Sir  R.  Wilaon  at  present  doo^ 

*'  Your  I  orfl-*hip  ifl  already  fnlly  apprised  of  the  earnest  intvrot  tLe 
Prince  Regent  ukea  in  the  restoration  of  the  lOng  of  Sardinia  aud  the  Grtuid- 
dulto  of  Tuaeany  to  their  ancient  dominiona,  Toa  will  give  every  aid  to 
both  ;  but  you  vill  ttudioutly  abstain  from  tncenroffing  any  wuaturt  wkiek 
mi'jht  rommif  your  Court  or  the  All'if*,  trith  rr.^pect  to  th(  ultimate  Jispintition  of 
ami  of  tfir  other  territoiue»  in  the  north  of  Itahf,  fhf  <l,  fit  mat  ion  of  ichich  mu*t 
remain  to  be  ditcumd  upon  a  peace'' — Lord  Cahtlliikaoh  to  Lord  Wiluam 
BsirriltoK,  IHjw,  Jforrik  80»  1814  ;  OutUrwgh  O»rrespondenee,  ix.  409,  410. 

Lord  Castlcreagh  again  wrote  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  from  Dijjon  on  Sd 
April :  **  There  ia  one  subject  further  upon  which  I  deem  it  neceamyto  ai^  « 
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empbattc  caution.  Lord  William,  on  26t1i  April,  issned  a  cbaf. 

proclamation,  in  which  he  declared,  "  Considerinjnf  tliat  the  ^ 
general  wish  of  the  Genoese  is  to  return  to  then-  ancient  ^^i** 
form  of  government,  I  declare,  Ist,  That  the  constitution 
of  the  Genoese  states,  as  it  existed  in  1797,  with  those 
modifications  vhich  the  general  wish,  the  public  good, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  original  constitution  of  1797  seem  to  i  ^y. 
require,  is  re-establislied."  ^    No  one  step  in  Lord  Cabtle-  p^^'j^'" 
reajrh's  life  occasioned  him  more  obloquy  than  the  depar- tion^  April 
turc  irom  tlio  promise  thus  imprudentlj  made,  which  i^ti  Dei>. 
he  had  done  nothing  to  authorise,  but  OTCiything  on  the  mi  ^ 
contnurj  to  prerent. 

The  usual  difficulties  consequent  on  success  assailed 
Lord  Castlereaprh,  at  this  period,  in  many  quarters.  The 

few  words— not  tJiat  i  entertain  thi^  ^timll'  ?t  doubts  as  to  your  LordHliip's  own 
conduct  beiiig  regulated  in  btrict  conlui  uuty  to  the  present  s^ttteui  of  jour  Gov* 
wameat,  but  m  jonr  Lordship  very  properly,  and  imder  otders  from  home,  g»ve 
^reat  countenance,  at  a  former  period,  to  the  only  system  whi^,  previous  to  the 
revivalof  the  Continent^  could  afford  a  prospect  of  shaking  the  power  of  Frnnce, 
it  is  the  more  necesi-ary,  now  that  a  different  and  better  order  of  things  has 
arisen,  to  guard  againtt  any  act  or  exprtuion  which  might  comittDMlce  an 
idea  tW  eitfier  jour  Lordsliip  or  your  Court  Mtoated  bgr  mie  wrriitt- 
p€n»4e  inconsietent  trith  the  aniBgemente  uudersfeood  between  the  greet 
Powers  of  Europe. 

"  In  jour  Lordtiliip'd  proclamation  *  there  may  perlieps  be  found  an  expres* 
noD  or  twok  which,  separately  taken,  might  ereeto  en  impression  that  your 
TiewR  of  Italian  liberation  tcfnt  to  the  form  of  the  governmaU  as  well  as  to  tbo 
expulsion  of  the  Frencli  ;  but,  taking  iLn  whole  scope,  and  CRpecially  its  open* 
ing  and  couchiding  j>;uagraph8  together,  I  cannot  itssent  to  the  inU;rpretation 
the  Duke  of  Campochiaro,  on  the  part  of  lua  Governnieut,  hm  attempted  to 
give  it  Bui  tki$  and  the  incident  </  the  eoftwrt  provt  how  memory  U  4$,  tur- 
nundtdoB  your  L  nkhip  muHU^indirHlnah  tcho  wi$k  for  anothtr  tyUm 
to  he  p^nhUfhcd  ii>  Italy,  not  to  affortl  any  jihtusihle  orramon  or  pretf.rt  for  nm- 
hragc  to  tko«t  viiK  vKom  tee  are  acting^  but  with  whom  our  relations  umy  not  be 
ftuch  as  at  ooce  to  generate  confidence.  This  oouiae  of  policy,  on  your  Lord* 
aiup'e  part»  will  beat  enable  us  to  pot  Xfanhsl  Horat's  intentions  effectually 
to  the  test,  which  can  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  remain  equivocal,  and  to  reduce 
his  conduct  strictly  within  the  circle  of  his  obligations.  Should  your  Lordship 
havo  brought  any  supply  of  arms  with  your  expedition,  I  must  particularly 
enjoin  yonr  LortUiip  not  to  employ  them  i%  any  loese  or  genenl  mmamenl  of 
the  people.  It  is  not  insurreetion  we  now  want  in  Italy,  or  elsewhere'  we 
want  disciplined  force  under  sovereigns  we  can  trust." — Lord  CASTTXREAon  to 
LoKD  Wii.LiAH  BKSnifGK,  J)ijont  April  ^,  1814;  CaUUreagh  Corrapondence, 
ix.  431. 

*  The  passage  annded  to  wm  tn  the  t>TOclainattotu  IbivchR  1814 :  '^Onlrean  andwe  wffl 

ha8t«n  to  your  relief,  ami  then  Italy,  by  onr  niiitol  <  ni>rt?i,  will  Ik  i mnf-  wlirit  she  -vras  in  her 
prottperuua  days,  and  wUat  Spain  now  U."— Proclamation  of  Lord  William  Bkntwcx, 
MotA  14, 1«M ;  PuHtamuOanf  MMm,  ox.  SB8,  SM. 
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GSAP.  first  aroB6  in  the  Belgian  proyinces,  where  the  deadlj 
weed  of  Teligioua  iDtoleranoe  had  long  floorished,  and 


xriT. 


1814.    the  inhahttants  were  in  great  part  stronglj  ayerse  to  the 

Difficulties  I^utch  Government,  solelj  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
inthe  Luw  Protcstant.    Out  of  600  nobles  summoned  to  the  As- 


semblj  for  approval  of  the  constitution  which  had  been 
drawn  up  for  the  United  Kingdom,  only  473  attended, 
and  of  these  25  voted  against  it.  On  the  29ih  March 
Lord  Olancarty,  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague,  wrote 

to  Lord  Castlereagh  :  "Our  friends  the  Romanists  have 
not  been  idle  here.    Not  content  with  having  all  otikes, 
civil  and  military,  laid  open  to  them,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  itself,  which  the  constitution  de- 
termines shall  be  held  by  a  person  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion— not  content  with  having  this  assured  to  them, 
and  even  an  establishment  secured  for  their  clergy, 
they  delivered  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  Notables  asrainst 
the  clause  securing  a  Protestant  sovereign  to  the  6tato. 
Such  is  and  ever  will  be  Popery,  as  long  as  an  interested 
priesthood  shall  be  enabled  to  work  upon  the  fears  and 
superstition  of  women,  and  through  them  to  subjugate 
the  stronger  sense  of  men."^    So  early  did  the  fatal 
litT^t?"  g^™  of  religious  dissension  appear  in  the  Netherlands, 
re;Igh^"*'*  which  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  Revolution 
1814^ Cmi      ^^^^y  spli^  asunder  the  United  Provinces,  and  gave 
cor.iz.  4<is!  the  first  grave  shock  to  the  arrangements  so  prolific  of 
peace  to  Europe,  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
^        Lord  Castlereagh  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  10th  April, 
LordCMtie-  in  time  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  weighty  negotia- 
atPwis,    tions  for  a  general  peace  whicli  M-ere  then  pending.  Ilis 
Sf        ^rst  care  was  to  send  his  brother  Sir  Charles  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  order  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  views,  and,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  without  detri- 
ment to  his  army,  to  bring  him  back  with  Sir  Charles  to 
Paris,  where  he  expressed  a  strong  wish  he  sliould  under- 
take the  embassy.  *    He  next  concurred  with  the  French 

*  "I  Ml  «zpm«t  a  strong  wish  to  see  him  here,  il  h«  cut  UMiwgs  ifc.  X 
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Provisional  €k>yenimeiit  in  tho  expediency,  as  soon  as  chap. 


xm. 


possible,  of  signing  the  prcliiiiiiiarics  of  peace,  in  order 
to  shorten  the  stay  of  the  armies  in  France.    For  this  isiL 
purpose  they  justly  regarded  his  presence  there  indis* 
peiisable,''  and  he  accordingly  remained  in  Paris  to  con- 
dade  the  negotiations. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  triumph  and  exultation,  it  vas  ^ 
every  day  becoming  more  apparent  to  the  few  sagacious  Lonic^wUe- 
observers  who  preserved  their  senses  arnidst  the  general  viewi of  the 
whirl,  that  the  proposed  institutions  lot  Fi  ance  were  open  IJ;?jJ*^*f.**** 
to  great  exception,  and  far  from  being  adapted  to  the'J^j^''' 
existing  state  of  society  either  there  or  in  Europe.  No 
one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  prog- 
nosticated more  distinctly  the  march  of  events  that  as  yet 
lay  buriod  in  the  womb  of  time.      The  concession  of  the 
hereditary  principle,"  said  he,  *'to  the  existing  senators, 
is  a  great  fault.    Had  their  functions  and  endo\Miit  iits 
been  considered  as  personal  and  for  life  only,  do  fau*  ob- 
jections could  have  been  made.  As  it  is,  if  they  cannot  re- 
form this  arrangement^  they  must  add^  progressively  at  leasts 
a  hundred  more  members  to  the  chambre  haute;  these 
will  neutralise  the  fagots.    Deducting  foreigners,  sena- 
tors wiihout  male  heirs,  and  certain  respectable  persons, 

wish  he  would  at  the  ouUot  undertake  tUia  embassy.  Uis  miliUry  name 
would  give  him  and  ua  tho  greatest  ascendancy.  Uis  army  may  now  return 
thvoogh  Vnaot,  delight  the  Puirauw,  and  save  thmr  honea  by  pttuing  »i  the 
port8  of  the  narrow  seas." — Lord  Castlkreaoh  (o  LobJ)  LlTBBPOOI^  I'tfrsv, 
April  13,  1814;  Cmthren;;h  C>n-(.»/v>»f/mpf,  ix.  159. 

*  The  ProTiaioui&l  Goveruuicnt  consider  that  tho  great  object  is  to  con« 
clad«  pfelinuiyMiei  of  peace  with  tlie  leeet  po«lble  deby,  in  order  to  tvoid  the 
mt&vourable  impieeaion  which  the  protracted  stay  of  tile  trci  ]  s  is  likely  to 
crente  in  France.  They  at  tlio  same  time  fee!  that  this  can  only  be  done  with 
the  King^  and  they  have  accordingly  this  day  urged  Monsieur  to  press  his  im< 
mediate  arrival,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  even  with  its  faults, 
ratiiOT  ttian  riak  the  reanlt  of  national  diaeusaions  on  political  metaphynoai  la 
the  mean  time  we  propose  to  sign  with  the  Provi.-ioual  Government  a  guspcn- 
sionof  hontiliticH  liy  sea  and  l.i'i  l  under  certain  luodiiicntions ;  unJ,  further,  to 
commence  our  deliberations  upon  tiio  peace  iteelf|  so  oit  to  bave  it  ready  for 
i^guttiire  upon  the  Kuig*a  anivaL  Under  tiieae  (nrcumatancea  I  oannot  heaitate 
to  dedare  that  I  consider  mj  continuing  here,  till  this  act  is  perfecteil,  as  in- 
dispensable."—Lord  Castlerkaqh  to  LoBD  LlVKBFOOI^  Pari»f  AprillZ,  1814; 
CaMlerta^k  LkfrrtspoHdcHCtf  ix.  459. 
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CRAP,  the  number  of  nearly  unfit  subjects  will  then  be  reduced  to 
™^   thirty  or  forty.    I  think  this  is  the  greatest  practical  &ult 
1814,    they  have  committed.     The  article  of  the  constitution 
respecting  the  Cvhe  is  ill-drawn.    Toleration,  and  even 
endowment,  was  indispensable,  the  provision  being  already 
granted  to  all ;  but  the  wording  seems  to  countenance 
equal  endowment^  which  is  absurd.   The  great  object  is 
for  the  King,  without  doing  it  in  terms  which  might  ex- 
cite suspicion,  to  preserre  to  the  three  estates  the  dear 
and  undisputed  right  of  self- modification,  without  refer- 
ence to  primary  assemblies.    If  the  full  prerogative  of 
legislation  is  secured,  and  he  is  not  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
either  to  innovate  or  obtrude  the  ancient  families  into  too 
prominent  notice,  he  will  soon  secure  a  strength  amongst 
ti^^to  the  men  who  hare  now  the  influence  in  their  hands,  which 
Jio'il  pS,  purpose."  *    At  the  same  time,  Mr  Cooke 

tiii  'cLi  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^       Foreign  Office  in  Loudon,  a  letter  which 
cor.ix.4B].  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  tliis  biography,  from  the  clear 
insight  it  evinced  into  the  future  of  coming  events.* 
In  the  arrangements  for  the  future  settlement  of  Europe, 
Difiicuitics  NoRWAT  came  to  occupy  a  principal  place,  and  it  had 
to  Nm^f  now  become  environed  with  very  serious  difficulties.  It 
had  been  promised  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  Ber- 
uadottc,  during  the  conferences  at  Abo  in  1812,  when 

*  **  We  an  att  joy  bereu  Hm  only  cbebk  to  mj  filings  is  tli«  French  Con* 
•titution.  Such  a  House  of  Lords  I  without  family,  property,  character !  The 
court,  the  nobility,  the  people,  muRt  «l>'t<»Bt  tli<»ni  ;  they  may  hope  for  tho  sup- 
port of  the  armies.  If  the  aiuiy  cau  Lc  dctacbeU  from  the  Senate,  it  will  tall. 
Were  I  e  Bourbon,  my  fint  policy  would  be  to  get  over  tbe  generab  endtbe  ermy; 
end,  if  they  could  bo  really  secured,  then  to  replace  t!ic  Senate  with  the  old 
nobility.  The  npxt  tiling  I  would  do  would  bo  to  pay  tho  eatablishe*!  n-ligion 
only,  and  to  increase  the  number  and  provision  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  of 
Fnae0  Is  by  no  ueani  numerous  enough  for  the  purposes  of  religion  or  edtMac 
lion.  I  was  talking  with  La  RiYi^  to-day»  who  was  Prsiideirt  of  the  Oouea 
of  500 ;  ho  snvfl  (hr  rousdtvtirm  rnnri'^t  ht.*t  a  ijcar.  People  lament  here  that 
the  Emperor  of  Hussia  is  so  ca.sily  flattered  away.  Dcfjmdsm  and  Jacobinism  f 
The  Opposition  arc  iu  love  with  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time,  the  line 
wbieh  has  been  taken  has  been  most  happy,  as  it  has  brought  everytiiing  to  a 
termination  without  much  bloodshed.  They  say  Buonaparte  vill  be  alvaf» 
ready  at  Elhd  Ui  pfire  himself  at  the  head  of  any  dincontented  party  in  am/  State 
bordering  upon  the  Meditfrranenn.*' — Edward  Cookb,  Efii^t  LoiiD  Castls- 
BBAOB,  Fvrtign  Ojfice,  April  14,  1814;  Cojitlereagh  Oamtpondtnetf  iz.  MS. 
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Russia,  pierced  to  the  hearty  stood  in  the  utmost  daoger,  obap. 
and  vhen  the  Crown  Prince,  by  concluding  an  alliance 
with  the  Czar,  aud  permitting  the  RussiaD  troops  in 
Finland  to  be  transforred  to  reinforce  tlie  army  of  Count 
Wittgenstein,  near  Polotsk,  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  French  invasion.  Tliis  engage- 
ment had  been  implemented  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  Allied  Powers  in  1813.  The  Emperor 
had  never  forgotten  this  obligation,  which  all  the  subse- 
quent tortuous  conduct  of  the  Crown  Prince  had  been 
unable  Ut  uhlitcrate  :  and  such  w  as  bis  partiality  for  tbat 
successful  adventurer,  that  down  to  the  very  last  moment 
at  Paris,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  placing  him  on  the 
throne  of  France,  from  which  extraordinary  project  he 
was  only  diverted  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  Tallej  - 
rand,  and  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald,  that  it  would  be 
to  the  last  degree  distasteful  to  the  French  nation.  Though 
abundantly  inclined  to  dipb)matic  finesse  whevQ  liis  minis- 
ters only  were  concenied,  the  Emperor  was  scrupulously 
observant  of  his  word  when  his  private  honour  was 
pledged,  and  it  certainly  was  so  on  this  occasion.  The 
Czar  also  was  too  powerful  a  party  in  the  Confederacy, 
and  had  done  too  much  for  the  common  cause,  to  admit 
of  his  wishes  being  disrcjjarded,  especially  in  relation  to 
arrangements  on  tbe  sborcs  of  the  Baltic.  'Hie  Danish 
Government  had,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  French 
army  in  Russia,  formally  offered  to  abandon  the  French 
alliance,  and  accede  to  the  Confederacy,  on  condition  that 
Norway  was  guaranteed  to  them ;  but  although  the  bal- 
ance then  bung  even  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  secure  this  addition  to  the  Allied  side,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  proposed,  and  Denmark  accordingly  remained  in 
the  French  alliance.  The  Cabinet  of  Copenhagen,  there- 
fore, having  taken  their  part  definitively  in  a  combat 
d  Votttrance,  had  no  right  to  complain  if  they  underwent 
the  stern  rule  of  war,  Vce  viclis.    But  now  the  case  was 
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CHAP.  exceediDglj  and  painfallj  complicated  by  the  acts  of  the 
Norwegians  themselTes,  who  were  as  much  attached  to 

the  Danish  coimcction  as  they  were  animated  bj  heredi- 
tary hatred  to  the  Swedes,  and  were  with  mournful  resolu- 
tion preparing  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  anas, 
against  whoever  threatened  their  independence.  Lord 
Castlereagh  sympathised  as  warmly  as  any  man  with  these 
gallant  descendimts  of  the  ScandinaYiaii  heroes^  bat  the 
circumstances  would  not  admit  of  effect  being  given  to 
this  feeling,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  recommend  a 
decided  part,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Korwegiaui*  fxoiu 
persevering  in  a  hoj)elcss  contest.* 
^        An  important  historical  document  has  been  brought  to 
French  yri-  light  iu  thc  CosUereogh  Correspondence,  eminently  de* 
war  in  QrtaX  scriptive  of  the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  British  arms 
SuJleriJd.  during  the  last  years  of  the  war.    This  is  a  return  of  the 
French,  Danish,  and  American  prisoners  in  Great  Britain 

*  "  Charles  Jean  has  no  great  claim  to  fiivour;  but  rs  none  of  the  Powers 
could  well  justify  a.  broach  of  treatj  to  Sweden  upon  the grievauoea,  aod  I  muat 
Mj  strong  suspicionB,  wo  ore  jiutified  ia  entertabing  of  thdr  geiMnil,  and 
Mmuia  penevera  in  execution  of  her  treatjf,  I  think  we  must,  in  good  faith  m 
well  as  policy,  use  our  best  endeavourw  to  finish  thc  business,  without  suffenng 
the  pi'ojilo  iif  Norway  to  embark  in  a  conU'st,  in  which  \vc  must  nt  k.iat  navallj 
fight  aguiiuit  them,  under  the  Htipulatious  of  our  treaty.  Murut  is  liuother  &ia- 
iMff^-wheUior  to  an  oxtenl  that  wo  can  tako  notice  o^  I  am  not  jot  praiMrad 
to  Bay;  but  the  Viceroy  [Eugene]  htu  yivtn  some  ttroiuj  evidence  againtt  him. 
The  events  in  Franct*  have  secured  us  there.  If  tht-  war  had  continued  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  Italy  would  have  soou  become  a  dangerous  card,  which  was 
initMlfanow  source  ofalann,  intrigue,  and  woitaiow>"~LoBP  CawTOTKaQH 
to  LOBO  Batb<  iwsT,  April  27»  1814 ;  Castlereagh  Oorreipaadenee,  ix.  512. 

"I  see  no  diflkulty  in  cxpcutiug  this  measure  r*ovr,  as  far  as  the  I'riuco  of 
Sweden  is  concerned.  We  i/ux  hina  no  complimetits,  and  he  hm  bu?ines.«i  enough 
ia  Norway  to  look  after.  In  this  object,  for  our  own  sakes,  we  luu^t  aasist  him. 
We  eannot  franidi  the  Swedea  for  hit  fault;  and  heaitfttkm  in  our  voda  of 
noting  will  only  add  to  our  own  diflBculties,  by  encouraging  the  NorwogiuM  to 
porsevcTo.  Tiiia  :s  the  f^elini,'  both  of  Russia  and  Austria.  Thorc  is  no  other 
Allied  sovereign  tiuic  can  take  offence;  and  the  lime  draws  itself  whenoon- 
llnod  to  the  four  great  Bowen  who  iiaTO  oondoetod  the  whole.  The  otm- 
doct  of  Austria  has  been  throughout  so  good,  under  difficult  circumatance^, 
and  recently  so  yen,-  distingtiishutl,  that  the  Prince  will  raise  hinisclf  and  Uia 
Government  by  re-echoing  the  general  sentiments  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  influenoe  of  Anatria  in  France  not  only  has  been,  but  still  is,  of  immeoso 
importance  in  the  completion  of  our  work.  It  ia  atUI  more  important  to  our 
vicw;^  in  the  NcthtM  laudn.  You  may  command  her  entire  cxcrtiona  ou  both 
points  by  good  management,  rin  l  without  any  sacrifito."  Loud  C.v.sTi.KitE.v'iu 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  Paris^Ajjni  lO,  1614;  Ca»Ucna»jh  Corre»ponde»cef  ix.  479. 
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at  its  close,  beincr  the  oiil)^  Powers  with  whom  Great  citap. 
Britain  was  then  iu  a  state  of  hostility.  Thej  were  in 
all  76,830,  of  whom  67,360  were  native  French.  Tlie  mh. 
cost  of  maintaining  them  was  X100,000  a-month,  which 
fell  as  a  burden  entirely  on  the  British  Oovemment^  as 
NapoIeoD  would  neither  consent  to  an  exchaugc  of 
prisoners  on  rcasciKible  terms,  nor  remit  au^thing  for 
their  maintenance.  The  entire  British  prisoners  in  France 
at  the  same  period  were  only  a  few  thousands*  and  they 
were  entirely  supported  by  their  own  GoTemment  No 
facts  can  be  imagined  more  characteristic  of  the  opposite 
principles  and  tenor  of  the  respective  Governments.* 

When  the  negotiations  for  the  terms  of  peace  began  in 
good  earnest,  a  dilliculty  which  at  fii'st  siglit  threatened  Difficulty 
to  be  very  serious^  arose  about  the  fleet  at  Antwerp.  Itfloctat 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  take  the  Chatillon  projet  as^^*'"^* 
the  basb  of  the  negotiation ;  but  that  basis  said  nothing 
about  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  ships,  but  only  that 
thej  should  not  go  to  France;  and  the  complexion  of  Uie 
case  had  entirely  clianged  since  the  Bourbons  had  re- 
turned to  the  throne,  and  it  was  an  object  to  give  the 
terms  demanded  as  mucli  of  a  generous  and  friendly  air 
with  them  as  possible.  Naturally,  as  Antweip  was  ceded 
to  Holland  and  the  united  arms  of  England  and  Prussia^ 
the  ships  should  have  belonged  to  these  Powers  as  public 

*  BuxnoKt  ov  jPnnojrns  op  War  is  Baimii  ams  Abroad^ 

April  10, 

On  Pan»le.       In  Prinon.  ToUL 

FVeDch  prbonerfly  .  8,694        es,766  67,860 

Duuh       „  ...       49  1.296  1,345 

Amwiottk   „  ...      101  8,492  8,693 


LiBritaio,  ....  8^744  69,564  73,298 
PriwHiwatfatMa,       ...     221         4,811  4,582 

Total,    .      .    8,965         72,865         76.830  ' 

**  Under  any  circumstances,  1  do  not  Bupposo  that  you  would  tiiiuk  of  de- 
teialnig  die  Fraicli  priaonera  hero,  at  an  exi>en»c  of  abvai  j£100,000  fier  mfimth, 
bef  ond  the  signatun  of  the  prelimioarj  articles ;  thou|^,  I  believe,  they 
have  usually  been  libcratt  il  finally  on  a  definitive  tnuty  only."—  T  *>nr»  Mkl- 
viLLE  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  to  Lord  QA&'Sl±MJ>SiU,AdnuraUy,  April 
21, 1814  ;  Ccutlcrcayk  L'tArc^cndencCf  ix.  487. 
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ciLvr.  military  spoil.  But  when  France  came  under  the  Bour- 
bon  rule  the  case  was  entirely  changed.    The  Emperor 

^i**  Alexander,  whose  generous  heart  was  enamoured  of  noble 
actions*  was  mgent  with  Lord  Castlereagh  to  allow  the 
fleet  to  return  to  France  on  the  principle  that  it  would  go 
far  to  reconcile  the  people  of  the  country  to  tlieir  new 
goverDors.  AVitUout  expressinL'"  a  decided  o^tiiiion  on  this 
point,  Avhich  was  of  great  importauce  to  the  future  posi- 
tion of  France  as  a  naval  power.  Lord  Castlereagh  con- 
tented himself  with  stating  the  case  and  referring  its 
decision  to  the  Cabinet  at  home,  expressing,  at  the  same 
time,  an  opinion  that  it  might  be  conceded.  On  the 
general  terms  of  peace  there  was  no  disagreement.  It 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  m\c  to  France  her  old 
frontier  and  territory,  with  a  small  addition  on  the  side 
of  Savoy  and  the  Palatinate ;  and  that  the  Allied  forces 
should  eracnate  the  fortresses  they  had  conquered  in  old 
France,  at  the  same  time  that  the  French  troops  retired 
from  those  tlicv  still  held  beyond  the  lihinc.* 

The  aiiairs  of  Italy  at  this  period  wore  so  unpromising 

*  "  A*  to  peace,  we  have  agreed  to  enter  vpon  its  negoftUtioii  with  TaU^- 
nind  under  fuU  powers  from  Monairar,  in  order  fhat  it  may  l>e  readj  Bar  tag' 

nature  on  the  King's  arrival.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  arrangemeDt, 
we  slmll  all  be  agreed  to  take  our  Chatillon  projct  as  the  bn.«i9  ;  but  ia  the  pre- 
seot  &t4ite  of  things  there  is  just  cause  for  souie  modi&cation ;  and  there  is 
dispoaition  in  tha  Emperor  of  RniBift  ineentmietUltf  to  fawnut  a  rdnxoUnm  t* 
our  dtmandM.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  wa  ahall  be  unanimonsly  di:^posed  to  atrip 
the  arrangement  of  anything  bearing  upon  it  the  character  of  ])ariic\ihir  distrust. 
We  propose  to  admit  the  French  ambassador  to  the  general  congre^ ;  and,  haT* 
ing  the  English  restitutions  necessarily  in  hand  as  a  security  for  the  peace,  wia 
are  diapoaad,  by  the  oonvention  for  the  au^ienaion  of  hoatilitiaa,  to  allow  tba 
evacuation  of  old  France  bj  the  Allied  troops,  njid  of  tho  fortraHca  beyond 
those  limits  by  the  French  troops,  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  this  part  of  the  case  I  foresee  the  fleet  at  Antweip  will  make  the  prao- 
tica]  difBculty.  I  aae  the  general  feeling  will  be  agaimt  our  refining  to  li^ee 
liberty,  as  circumstaneaa  now  stand,  to  withdraw  those  ships.  The  Emperor 
of  Riissiii  has  already  expressed  to  mo  his  hope  that  this  would  not  bo  pressed. 
In  the  other  instances  of  fortresses  to  be  surrendered,  the  Tronch  gari'i&ons  are 
to  be  allowed  to  evacuate  (uji  iindt,  and  not  as  enemiea,  taking  with  them  their 
anna  and  military  equipment,  leaving  only  what  »  eonaidersd,  in  militaiy 
phrase,  Irs  dotations  de  la  place.  The  reasoning  will  bo — if  the  army  is  suffered 
BO  to  retire,  why  not  tiie  navy  ?  The  former  keepiDg  their  arms,  the  letter,  in 
parity  of  reasoning,  are  vutillcd  to  retain  and  retire  with  their  ships.  Thi^i  is 
not  Terj  oorraot  logic;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  opposite  principle  wiU  be 
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an  aspect,  and  had  become  so  complicated  bj  the  inca-  chap. 

pacity  of  tlic  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  the  treachery  xm. 
and  ambiiruous  coiiduct  of  Murat,  and  the  imprudiMit  isi4. 
and  unautkoriaed  proclamation  of  Lord  W.  Bentiuck,  ^^^^^^^ 
tbat^  had  a  general  peace  not  been  concluded  and  hostili-  aspect  of 
ties  resumed,  it  might  have  become  a  reiy  serious  cause  itab">°°th« 
of  embarrassment  to  the  Allied  Powers*  The  reason  was, 
that  Murat,  having  first  been  a  traitor  to  his  country  and 
his  benefactor,  and  openly  joined  the  Allied  cause,  was 
detemiined  nevertheless  not  to  commit  himself  irrevocably 
bj  commencing  hostilities  against  the  French,  till  the  sig* 
nature  of  the  Allied  soTcreigns  or  their  ambassadors  was 
appended  to  a  treaty  securing  to  him  his  dominions. 

unplea^ut  against  the  temper  oi  the  Allies,  aud  the  enforcing  it  hj  siege  now 
■tiUmora  to.  I  w&ah,  therefosr^  to  know  jour  feelings  iipot)  tins  i>oini — ^whotber 
you  are  disposed  to  reserve  it  as  a  distinct  question  for  negotiation,  meaning 
to  give  it  tip  ultimately,  if  everj'lhiTic:  el"c  is  batisfactorily  fiettled,  a.s  a  mark  of 
generosity  to  the  nation;  or,  wLciijer  ^  uu  see  anjp  «&d  wLat  modil&cation  to  the 
question. 

"  Ton  will  reeolleet  «e  aover  daimod  llio  diipo  for  ounelvw;  «e  oooaidered 

them  a8  the  right  of  the  captors.  The  engagement  I  obtained  was,  that  thej 
should  follow  tli!^  f  to  of  the  place,  and  not  go  to  France ;  but  thifs  stipulation 
W€u  against  Buonapartes  not  against  the  Jionrbons.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  now 
pteM  this  pdnt  without  mnch  o^om.  The  T«lne  of  tho  thipt  is  in  itadf  no 
great  object.  I  nndentood  from  the  Bnbent  deputies  they  were  peiiebing 
fast,  being  built  of  green  wood.  If  yoti  can  recom  ile  feelings  to  tlie  moaBure, 
I  myself  doubt  the  expediency  of  making  thia  point  a  tine  ^ua  mn  aa  matters 
now  stand  iu  Europe.    .    .  . 

"  With  respect  to  the  fntura  limiti  of  Fkaace,  I  hope  the  Emperor  will  not 
■be  disposed  to  preaa  toy  departure  from  the  andent  frontier  whidi,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  can  be  objtctionaLlc.  The  flat  part  of  Savoy  not  affecting 
the  line  of  the  Alps  and  Avignon,  are  the  augmentation  to  which,  from  the  first 
diacuBaiona  at  Chatillon,  it  was  thought  France  might  be  suffered  not  unreaaon* 
ably  to  aat^re.  I  bdUevo,  upon  aimilar  prtnelirf«a»  aomething  in  the  Palatinate 
bad  been  thought  of;  but  this  must  depend  upon  German  arrungements.  With 
re»pert  to  the  j^owtr  of  Fmnre  ,«o  aufjmente<1,  I  K^f  no  present  cavse  for  alarm; 
and  there  is  a  strong  motive  for  giving  to  our  peace  with  the  Bourbouti  some- 
what of  a  mora  libenl  oompluion.  With  respect  to  onr  own  peace,  I  oon- 
aider  Malta,  tho  Caiie,  Ifauritioi^  and  Ibfaago^  a  tine  fua  non  aIho  the  regula- 
tions limiting  the  French  to  a  commercial  occupation  of  their  factories  in  the 
}vi8t  Indies.  I  should  wish,  as  at  present  circumstanced,  not  to  press  tho 
Saiutcs.    It  is  not  worth  swelling  thu  catalogue  with  a  demand  uf  thitt  nature. 

Continent,  the  ancient  family^  and  the  leading  ftature$  ^  own  peaet,  I  stiU 
feel  great  doubts  about  the  acquisition  in  sovereignty  of  so  many  Dtitch  colonies. 
I  am  sure  our  reputation  on  the  Continent,  as  a  feature  of  strength,  power,  and 
'cou&dencc,  is  of  more  real  moment  to  ua  than  an  aoquiiitioik  thna  mada,**— 
LoBD  CASTUBiAflB  to  LoBD  LnTBBNOL^  AptU  19, 1814  j  OcuL  Offr^  is.  4T2-47ff. 
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cnaiAP.  This  they  hesitated  to  ^vc,  both  because  there  was  no 


sccuritv  in  coming  to  an  arrangemcuL  with  such  a  i  har- 
ifii**  actcr,  and  because  it  \yas  as  yet  uncertain  wliat  the  views 
of  the  Allied  sovereigns  might  be  in  regard  to  the  restittt- 
tion  of  tho  legitimate  King  of  Naples  to  his  territories. 
Meanwhile  Marat,  with  an  armj,  fine  at  least  in  appear- 
ance»  of  40,000  men,  lay  inactive  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po,  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  take  part,  with 
decisive  effect,  in  favour  of  either  of  the  combatanL.-,  hut 
it  was  as  yet  tincei^tain  which.  Bellcgarde,  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  was  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army 
50,000  strong ;  but  £ugene  still  had  36,000  under  his 
banners,  and  the  Austrian  marshal  was  not  a  man  of  the 
enei^  requisite  to  make  head  against  such  a  combination 
of  difficulties.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment,  J.oid  Wil- 
liam Bentinclv,  as  <  adj  mentioned,  had  takcii  possession 
of  Genoa,  Jind  issued  proclamations  promising  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  form  of  govern ment,  and  was  writing 
despatches  portraying  the  arersion  of  the  people  to  an 
annexation  to  Piedmont.*  In  these  circumstances,  there 
1  Sir  R.  wii-  is  no  saving  what  might  have  ensued  if  matters  had  not  in 
i»"l8l3«id  ^^^^  interim  taken  a  decisive  turn  iu  Paris,  and  the  allairb 
mi,  of  Italy  had  not  been  determined  bj  the  events  of  winch 
it  had  been  the  theatre/ 

While  the  Allied  sorereigns  and  ministers  were  expe- 
riencing there  tike  usual  attendants  on  great  and  decisire 
success,  Fontainebleau  was  a  scene  of  the  most  disgraceful 
treacherjr  and  tei]^Tenation  erer  peibaps  witnessed  in 

*  <*  I  hop*  from  the  ooum  fh«  Viceroy  is  punming,  thttfc  Italy  will  wind  up 

well.  He  is  the  best  of  the  Buonaparto  wdiool,  and  bat  played  an  honourable 
and  able  part  If  Buonapat  to  laid  been  enabled  to  maintain  luiasolf  in  the 
field  iu  Franco,  beiwoon  Murat's  rabculity,  BeUi^garde's  timidity,  and  iiord 
Willkm  BentuMk'a  fanprMtkability  and  Wbiggiitm,  whidi  aaaniB  to  UtSUm  lum 
evacywliore,  we  should  hkw  baan  in  danger  of  a  sarioiia  diaappdataaant  la 
that  quarter.  Aa  it  i«,  we  arc  maatcrs,  I  hopo,  of  tlio  question  now,  in  a  mlli- 
tary  sense,  and  must  weigh  well  the  political  comjilii  ationp,  \\\\lch  arc  not 
merely  personal  to  the  sovereign  daimants,  but  mixed  up  with  a  great  detU  of 
intemal  aod  axtetMiTa  joalotiay  »moD0it  the  maaa  of  the  Italian  population.** 
-  Lono  Castm :tu:A(;ii  to  Loito  LiTgRPOOi^  iprsi  ST,  1814;  OutUrrngk  Cbr- 
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the  liLstorv  of  tlic  world.  Napoleon  published  an  order  chap. 
of  the  day  to  the  army,  in  which  he  severely  stii;ina- 


tised  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  Senate;  i^^^- 

but  in  misfortune  the  example  of  defection  is  oontagiouB, 

and  it  was  only  the  more  readily  followed  by  all  aronnd  Jwrin©-"* 

him.""'  The  baseness  of  liis  courtiers  and  iniuistcrs  ^^^ould  gJJjjJJ^ 
seem  incredible  if  not  attested  by  the  unexceptionable''*®^"*", 

pcror  and 

testimony  of  an  eyewitness.  "  Every  hour, '  says  Caul-  tmpreM. 
aincourt,  **  was  marked  by  fresh  voids  in  the  Emperor's 
boosehoid.  The  vnirersal  object  was  to  get  first  to  Paris. 
All  the  persons  in  office  quitted  their  post  without  either 
asking  or  obtaining  leave ;  one  after  another,  they  all 
slipped  away,  totally  forgetting  him  to  uliom  they  owed 
everything,  but  had  no  longer  anytliing  to  give.  The 
universal  complaint  was  that  the  formal  abdication  was  so 
long  of  appearing.  '  It  is  high  time/  said  every  one, '  for 
all  this  to  come  to  an  end ;  it  is  absolute  childishness  to 

*  "The  Emperor  Chanks  ih«  umy  for  tlio  attMhineiit  wlddh  it  bas  muii- 

fested  toward^^  him,  and  chiefly  beeaxuo  it  bas  recognised  the  great  priociple 
that  France  is  to  be  found  in  him,  and  not  in  the  people  of  the  cnpital.  Tlio 
BoMicr  folliuvs  the  fortune  or  misfortune  of  his*  geneml ;  his  bouour  is  his  re- 
ligiuu.    The  Duko  ol'  ilaguisa  hats  nut  iuiipinxl  hia  companions  in  arms  with 
that  MfDtimoDt :  ho  liaa  pawMd  orer  to  tbe  AUiei.  The  Emporor  caanot  approvo 
the  condiUon  Otl  -which  he  has  token  tlui  t  s  t  p  ;  he  ouinot  accept  life  and  liborty 
from  the  mercy  of  a  subject.    The  Seuato  has  allowed  itself  tn  dispose  of  the 
government  of  France ;  it  forgets  that  it  owes  to  the  Kmpcror  the  power  it  iias 
BOW  abaaed ;  that  it  waa  ha  who  aav«d  a  part  of  ita  mambMa  from  the  Btonoa 
of  tho  Revolution,  drew  it  from  obaonritgr,  and  ptotaoted  it  againat  tha  hatred 
of  the  natl'>n.    The  Senate  foiindfi  on  tho  articles  of  the  ci>u:<titution  to  over- 
turn it,  without  adverting  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  first  branch  in  the  state,  it 
took  part  in  these  very  acts.    A  sign  from  me  waa  a  mandate  to  tho  Senatei 
whleh  waa  lUways  ready  to  outatrip  my  wiahaa.   Tho  Senate  apaaka  of  tho 
reproaches  the  Emperor  has  addressed  to  foreign  nationa:  it  finigala  thaj 
wore  drawn  up  by  itself.    As  long  as  fortune  was  faithful  to  their  sovereign, 
they  were  faithful;  and  not  a  whisper  wis  heard  against  any  ahnse  of  power. 
If  the  Etuperor  despised  them,  as  tliey  now  reproach  him  with  having  done, 
tha  woHd  will  aee  whother  or  not  ho  had  TCaaona  for  Ilia  Opinion.  Hoheldliia 
d^lty  from  God  and  the  nation ;  they  alone  were  entitled  to  deprive  him  of 
it.  Ho  always  conRtdcred  if  n-  a  burden  ;  and  when  he  accepted  it.  it  was  in  the 
conviction  t^t  he  alone  waa  able  to  bear  il»  burden.    Tho  happmdss  of  France 
appeared  to  be  indiMolably  wound  up  with  the  fortonea  of  the  Emperor  ;  now 
that  fertttno  haa  deeided  against  him,  tha  will  of  the  aatimt  ean  aikma  induoa 
him  to  remain  upon  the  throne.    If  he  is  re.illy  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  ho 
willingly  gives  himself  upas  a  sacrifice  for  Fcanoe." — FrocUmotion  o/ ^APO' 
LBOM,      Aj^  18Hi  ¥aih,  22ii-227. 
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CHAP,  remain  any  longer  in  the  antechambers  of  FoDtaineblean, 
when  favours  are  showerinfl^  down  at  Paris  and  with  tliat 
1814,  thej  all  set  oft'  for  the  capital.  Such  was  tlicir  anxiety 
to  hear  of  his  abdication  that  they  pursued  misfortune 
e7en  into  its  last  asjlum ;  and  everj  time  the  door  of  the 
Emperor's  cabinet  opened,  a  crowd  of  heads  were  seen 
peeping  In  to  ^'ain  the  first  hint  of  the  mnch-wished-for 
li^'^i  news."^    No  sooner  was  the  abdication  and  the  treaty 

40  68.  6ft 

with  the  Allies  signed  than  the  desertion  was  wnvermL 
Erery  person  of  note  around  the  Emperor,  \?ith  the  hon- 
ourable exceptions  of  Maret,  Caulaincourt,  and  Macdonald, 
abandoned  him.  The  antechambers  of  the  palace  were 
literally  deserted  Berthier  eren  lefb  his  benefactor  with- 
out bidding  him  adieu.  He  was  bom  a  courtier,''  said 
Kapoleon,  when  he  heard  of  his  departure  ;  "  you  will  see 
mj  vicc-eonatable  mendicatiugem})loviiicnt  from  the  Bour- 
bons. I  feel  mortilied  that  men  w  ho  have  risen  so  high 
in  the  estimation  of  Europe  should  sink  so  low.  There  is 
no  Tartar  who  would  not  deem  himself  dishonoured  bj 
such  baseness.  Think  of  Moscow  and  its  splendid  palaces 
thrown  as  a  holocaust  to  the  country.''  Marie  Louise  at 
Blois  was  even  more  deserted.  AVhen  she  got  into  her 
carriage  to  lefwe  tliat  place  for  Vienna,  none  remained 
to  hand  her  m  but  her  own  chamberlain.  Compare  this 
•  Bvnrr,  ^^^^^  uubought  loy alty  of  La  Vend^  the  steady  fidelity 
119^0  Tyrol,  the  voluiitary  flames  of  Moscow,  and  say 

238-8SS.  '  whether  the  national  virtues  are  improred  by  the  march 
of  intellect  and  triumph  of  revolutions.'* 

*  One  importaut  event,  wUidi  belongs  more  to  tho  private  biography  of 
N^pdlcon  tlMtt  ttMM  lI«moir%  ocqwfed  at  thii  period.  OfwwlMliQed  bj  mhh 
fortune,  ahocked  at  ih«  bMOnew  Mid  treachery  of  all  Mmind  hhn,  and  dmpouf 

ing  of  the  future,  lie  rraolvt'd  to  commit  suicide.  His  iron  will  could  not  bond, 
but  it  \v;is  broki'U.  Kverhiiice  tlic  battlo  of  Malo-Jaroslawitz  in  Rasf,ia.  where 
he  had  uariowly  escaped  being  ui.idc  pii.-ionQr  hy  the  Coaaacks,  ho  luid  carried 
sbontwitli  him  a  •troog  poiaon,  prepared  by  Dr  Ivan,  for  a  luaiiar  oootiiigeiicy. 
On  the  night  of  (he  11th  April,  the  day  on  which  the  preliniiDariM  of  peace 
were  Mgned  nt  Pitris,  lie  drew  the  potimi  from  ita  place  of  concealmeiit. 
and,  after  mixing  it  with  water,  swulluwed  the  whole.  Ho  then  threw  hinisclf 
on  hii  bed,  and  doied  his  eyelids,  expecting  to  open  them  no  more.  The 
ptriaon,  however,  from  faaTing  been  ao  king  kq)t»  had  lort  aomewlMil  ^  ita 
power,  and  he  had  atrength  left  to  call  H.  de  Oiwlaineottrt  to  gtve  him  hia 
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In  the  midst  of  this  universal  and  unparalleled  base-  chap. 
ness,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  one  noble  and  licrioc  scene 


to  refer  to,  which  redeems  in  some  degree  the  lost  honour  isu. 
of  humao  Dature.  Oo  the  20th  April,  all  thmgs  being  in  Adiefor 
readiness  for  his  departure  to  the  island  of  Elba»  Napoleon  l^^^"^ 
descended  the  great  stair  of  the  palace  of  Pontaineblean, 
and,  advancinf^  into  the  middle  of  the  .--(luare  of  the  Uld 
(luard,  which  was  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  him,  he 
saidt  amidst  breathless  silence  and  tearful  ejes,  "  Soldiers 
of  my  Old  Guard,  I  bid  you  adieu  1  During  twenty 
years  I  ha?e  erer  found  you  on  the  path  of  honour  and 
glory.  In  our  dark  days,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity, 
you  have  never  ceased  to  be  models  of  bravery  and 
fidelity.  With  such  men  as  you,  our  cause  could  never 
haTO  been  lost ;  but  the  contest  would  have  been  inter- 
minable :  it  would  haTe  turned  into  a  civil  war,  and 
France  must  hare  become  daily  more  unhappy.  I  have 
therefore  sacrificed  all  our  interests  to  those  of  our 
country.  1  depart ,  but  you  remain  to  serve  France.  Its 
happiness  was  my  only  tliouclit :  it  will  always  be  the 
object  of  my  wishes.  Lament  not  my  lot ;  if  1  have  con- 
sented to  survive  myself,  it  was  that  I  might  contribute  to 
your  gloiy.  I  am  about  to  write  the  great  deeds  we  have 
done  together.  Adieu,  my  children!  I  would  I  could 
press  you  all  to  my  heart,  but  I  will  at  least  press  the 
eagle."  At  these  words.  General  Petit  advanced  with 
the  eagle ;  Napoleon  received  the  <^eneral  in  his  arms, 
and  after  kissing  the  standard,  said,  with  a  voice  ahuost 

last  instruction"  The  latter  found  him  hardly  able  to  articulate,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  agouios  of  death.  He  was  soon  seixed  with  violent  spoams,  the 
iMt  «8i»rt6  of  oxpiring  t»toM,  but  Umj  brought  on  a  St  of  Tomiting,  whioh  re- 
liavod  hie  etomadi  of  the  greater  part  of  tbo  pofeon.   Napoleon  entreated  tho 

bystanders  to  give  him  another  «lo«e,  but  tlioy  positively  rt^fu-scd  ;  and  by  de- 
gree-*, thout'h  eufftirin;,'  severely  from  ep;u>iu.s  in  the  Htumach,  he  ivcovcred.  lie 
repeatedly  said  wbeu  he  regained  his  iseuser*,  How  difficult  it  is  to  die  wlica 
it  b  eo  eaey  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ah  1  why  did  I  not^die  at  Arois-ettr-Aubet  " 
At  length  he  said  to  Dr  Ivan,  who  was  at  his  bedside,  "  Tlie  dose  was  not  strong 
enough — God  did  not  will  it;"  and  fell  asleep.  He  \vakene<l  in  two  hours,  i>ale 
and  haggard:  but  the  effecta  of  the  poison  had  gone  olT.— ^<Sre  TuiEHS,  xviL  SOI, 
-805 ;  Napoleon,  in  MoNTflOLoy,  iL  37 ;  Faxs,  241 ;  Coxstant,  vL  85. 
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CHAT,  inarticulate  "with  emotion,  "Adieu,  once  again,  my  old 
™^  companions !  May  this  hi.st  embrace  penetrate  all  vour 
1614.  hearts."  With  these  words  he  tore  himself  awaj  amidst 
the  sobs  and  tears  of  all  around  him.  Never  was  a  great 
career  more  Doblj  terminated.  And  yet  such  is  the  fickle- 
ness of  human  nature,  suck  vas  the  abhorrence  in  which  the 
Emperor,  tvhen  in  misfortune,  was  held  in  France,  that 

ipain  2."j0       ^^^^    '^'^      publiclj  insultcd  Oil  many  occa^ioiks  aur- 
Si*"'  progress  through  the  southern  provinces,  but  on 

m    *  one  he  escaped  death  at  the  hand  of  his  own  subjects^ 
by  riding  post  in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  courier/ 
^       Lord  OasUereagh's  arriral  at  Paris^  on  the  10th  Aprfl 

TWyof   from  Dijon,  was  the  signal  for  the  signature  of  the  pre- 

liTil^^'  liminariea  of  peace,  which  was  doiio  on  the  day  following. 
Little  remained  to  be  adjusted  in  this  treaty,  for  Napo- 
leon having  resigned,  and  the  King  not  arrived  from 
England,  it  could  be  agreed  to  only  by  the  proTisional 
GoTemment  at  Paris,  and  necessarily  bore  a  temporary 
character.  By  it  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  his  commis- 
sioners, Ney  and  i^Iacdonald,  renounced  for  himself  atid 
his  descendants  the  empire  of  France  and  kingdom  of 
Italy ;  but  he  was  himself  to  retain  the  title  of  Emperor, 
and  his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters^  those  of  Princes  and 
Princesses.  The  island  of  Elba  was  assigned  to  the  ex- 
Emperor  as  his  place  of  residence;  and  for  that  end 
it  was  erected  into  an  independent  principality  in  his 
favour.  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placcntia  were 
secured  in  full  sovereignty  during  her  life  to  the  Emprcj«s 
Marie-Louise^  and  after  her  decease  to  the  King  of 
Rome,  her  son.  An  annual  rerenue  of  %500,000  francs 
(£100,000)  were  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  ex-Emperor, 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  the  countries  ceded, 
and  2,000,000  more  (£80,000)  annually  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  gi'and  livre  of  France,  and  defrayed  from  its 
revenues.  The  Empress  Dowager,  Josephine,  w  as  secured 
in  an  annuity  of  1,000,000  francs  (£40,000)  annually, 
to  be  also  inscribed  on  the  grand  livre  of  France.  All 
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the  moTabIc  property  of  the  Emperor  and  his  family  chap. 
was  to  remain  with  the  present  proprietors,  except  the 

furniture  of  the  palaces  and  diamonds  of  the  crown,  which  I8l*» 
\vere  to  revert  to  the  Kin«r  of  France.  Fifteen  huncb'od 
of  the  Old  Guard  were  to  attend  the  Emperor  to  his 
place  of  embarkation,  and  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  take 
400  with  him  to  form  a  body-guard  in  the  island  of  £iba. 
The  whole  Poles  in  the  service  of  France  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country  with  their  arras 
and  bafir.£rage.  This  treaty,  which  was  merely  between 
Napoleon,  personally,  and  the  Allies,  had  affixed  to  it  the 
signatures  of  Caulauicourt,  Macdonald,  Ney,  Metteruich, 
Nessehrode^  and  Ilardenberg ;  Lord  Castlereagli  acceded 
to  it^  but  only  to  be  bmding  upon  his  Britannic  Majesty^ 
with  respect  to  his  otm  ctcts,  but  not  with  respect  to  the 
acts  of  third  parties."  The  fact  was,  he  very  mucli  dis- 
approved of  the  treaty,  both  as  recofrnising  the  title  of 
Emperor  in  Xapolcon,  which  Great  Britain  had  never  vet 
done,  and  as  assi<,niing  him  an  independent  sovereignty 
on  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  >sco  Treaty 
France,  where  the  revolutionary  passions  were  still  rife  in  8ttp.tlSNl 
both  countries.^* 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  returned  to  Paris  from  Toulouse 
on  the  26th  of  April,  bringing  with  him  AVellington's  Arrival  of 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  confer  ^^p^l"!!"'* 
upon  him  the  office  of  Ambassador  at  Paris,  of  vital 
importance  in  the  approaching  deliberations,  which  he  ^j^^^^ 
accepted.f   Nothing  remained  now,  but  to  prosecute  the 

•  "I  lum  gihran  the  accession  to  tho  treaty  of  the  11th,  in  fhc  form  ncclrcd 
from  Lord  Bnfhurnt.  I  did  not  feol  it  nece>?«nry  note  to  provoke  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  dtistiuatiou  of  Elba  after  Napoleon's  death.  1  think  the  form 
and  oatare  of  our  peace  will  of  itMlf  preclude  ito  beooming  French,  which, 
I  conceive,  i»  y<Mir  main  objcofc**— Lord  Cabtlrreaoh  to  Lord  LlTERP0OI« 
April  27 ,  1814;  Ca^'t't  rca[/h  Corrcxp'^nJr  m     \\.  510. 

+  "Lord  Caatlcreagh,  couHideriiig  the  importance,  under  tho  present  auspi- 
cious change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  general  system  of  Europe,  aa 
wall  M  in  tho  gOTMrnmeni  of  France^  thai  the  emhaMj  to  Pane  ehould 
be  in  true  ted  bv  j^ur  Royal  Highness  to  a  character  of  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  }»ublic  eatimation,  presumes  to  recommend  that  yntir  TJoy.il 
Highness  would  authoriiM)  him  to  propose  tliia  trust,  in  your  iioyoi  HighncDs'a 
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CHAP,  negotiations  with  the  utmost  activitj,  and  the  concksion 
.         of  an  armistice  in  Italj,  between  the  Viceroy  and  Manhai 

1814.  Bellcgarde,  wbich  Sir  R.  Wilson,  the  British  envoy,  then 
reported,  greatly  fac-ilitated  this  object.  The  conduct  of 
Murat  had  been  so  ambiguous  and  suspicious,  like  that 
of  Bemadotte,  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  confidence  or 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers.*  The  visit  of 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Wellington  at  Toulonse,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  delightful  to  both.  The  two  soldiers 
had  niucli  to  speak  of ;  each  liad  seen  and  done  great 
things  since  they  had  parted  ou  the  banks  of  the  Ague- 
da,  two  years  before.  The  one  had  struck  the  blows  ai 
Salamanca  and  Vitoria^  which  had  delivered  the  Penin- 
sula; the  other  had  assisted  at  those  at  Leipsic  and 
Paris,  which  had  rescued  Europe.  The  commnnication 
between  them  was  of  the  most  unreserved  and  coiiliden- 
tial  kind  ;  and  Sir  Charles  then  comnmnicated  to  his 
former  commander  his  serious  apprehensions  at  the  cou- 
isirchas  s^<iu^°<^^  0^  fixing  Napolcou  so  near  both  France  and 
L^rdcLuo  ^ ^®  island  of  Elba.^  Wellington  soon  followed 
n^^^Aprii  Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4tk 
ub,  May.t  lie  was  received  witli  loud  apphiuse  by  the  vola- 
tile Parisians ;  and  the  cries  of  "  Vive  Wellington  I"  when 

name,  to  Field-Mui^bal  the  Marquess  of  WelliDgton,  whose  zeal  and  invamble 
tlevotion  to  your  Royal  Higbnesa's  service,  will,  Lord  Castlereagh  persui-k? 
bimgelf,  on  thifi,  as  mi  every  other  occafiion,  deterniino  him  to  oViey  your  Ivyal 
Higbne.>si>'8  coniLuandh." — Lord  Ca&tleueaqb  to  the  FKi>'CE  ll£Uk.M,  ^^rf7  *.7, 
1814;  Ocutltreagh  Cktrrupondenee,  is.  511. 

*  "  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  conditions  nf  an  armistice  between  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  Manrlial  Bellc- 
gnrcle.  1  trust  that  this  convention  may  lead  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
complicated  questions  \ihich  are  iOTolved  in  the  present  state  of  Italj.  It 
appeiira»  however,  tfael  Maiat*s  conduet  liaa  beem  mesf  equiroced  and  trntpiemm  ; 
and  I  shall  take  au  early  opportunity  of  writing  to  your  T,cr  1  lup  more  at 
length  upon  tbis  subject  "  Loud  Casti.ereaob  to  LOBO  LlTjtiiPOOL,  April 
27,  1814  ;  CoitUreagh  Corresjxmdence,  ix.  510. 

t "  Lord  WeUiagUm  errived  jreeterdey  without  notiee,  in  time  to  see  tlie 
Russian  and  Pni^ian  Guards  defile  by  Louis  XVIII.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  visited  him  in  the  evening;  nnd  be  afterwards  npjieared  at  a  ball  Riven 
by  my  brother  Charier',  where  be  Wius  tbo  great  object  of  admiration.  He  look* 
perfectly  well,  and  doett  not  show  the  vlTccts  of  hit*  campaigns  as  much  as  I 
wpeeted  in  bis  conntenance.**— Lono  Castlbbsaoh  to  Lohd  Livkrfooi^  itfiey 
5, 1814 ;  CBtMtrt($!fh  Conxtpcmde»e€,  x.  9. 
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he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  opera  in  the  French  oeaf. 

capital,  were  as  loud  as  ever  those  of"  Vive  rEmpereur  ! " 


bad  been  iu  the  plenitude  of  his  imperial  power.*  isu. 

The  conferences  of  the  ministers,  however,  soon  showed 
thati  though  the  terms  of  peace  were  suflBciently  obvious,  n.fruuuios 
80  far  as  France  and  England  were  ooncemed,  jet  it  would  gic^ftlion  for 
he  no  easj  matter  to  adjnst  the  conflicting  claims  of  thefi^** 
different  Powers  which  had  been  en^jaged  with  her  in  the  fhe  o,icp"** 
contest.  Security  for  tiie  future,  not  cither  conquest  or^J^^^^ 
revcn£re,  having  been  the  object,  and  the  sole  object,  of  ^•^"ceruod. 
Great  Britain  in  the  war,  this  point  was  completely  gained 
by  the  redaction  of  France  to  its  ancient  limits,  and  the 
Napoleon  dynasty  being  displaced,  which  was  a  standing 
menace  to  the  other  states  of  Emrope.  But  the  case  was 
very  different  as  between  France  and  the  other  European 
Powers.  Talleyrand  adopted  and  again  urged  Napoleon's 
favourite  argument,  so  often  j)ut  forward  by  Caulaincourt, 
that  the  strength  of  the  other  Continental  states,  particu- 
larly England  and  Russia^  had  been  so  much  augmented 
during  the  conflict  that  the  balance  of  power  would  no 
longer  exist  if,  while  they  retained  their  acquisitions,  France 
was  to  be  reduced  to  her  ancient  limits.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  rival  pretensions  and  claims  of  the  victorious 
Allies  were  still  more  at  vanauce,  and  more  likely  to  lead 
to  serious  diTisions.  Prussia  put  forward  her  claims  to 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power,  and  increased 
to  at  least  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  in  consideration  of 
her  unparalleled  efforts  during  the  war.  It  was  felt  by  all 
that  these  claims  were  well  founded;  but  from  whence  the 
territories  were  to  come  which  were  to  raise  hei*  to  that 
rank,  was  not  so  apparent  The  necessity  of  erecting 
Belgium  into  a  respectable  power,  as  a  barrier  to  Nor- 
thern Germany  against  France,  was  erident ;  but  Austria 
claimed  with  justice  iudemnification  fur  the  loss  of  her  pro- 

*  The  author  wm  preaent  on  the  ooeMion.  Tb»  mtamw  of  the  Euglisk 
hero  in  bowinf  his  Mknowlodgnenla  mm  oomtnined  and  embarraned,  pro- 
bably from  an  apprahenaion  that  tha  diaplajr  might  pnjndJoa  Uie  Bourbona. 
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CHAP,  vincea  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  it  could  be  found  onlj  in 
Italy,  wbere  it  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  annexation  of 
1814,    some  of  the  lesser  states,  all  of  which  were  loudly  claiming 
restitution  and  independence.  The  difficulties  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Italy  were  mucli  enhanced  by  the  imprudent  pro- 
clamatioiiBk  already  mentioned,  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
promising  the  restoration  of  their  old  goremment  to  the 
Grenoese;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  clearly  foresaw  the 
dangerous  spirit  which  was  arising  in  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
was  soon  obliged,  under  pretence  of  leave  of  absence,  to 
i  recall  him.*  Finally,  Russia,  whose  ambitious  desiirns  upon 
Poland  were  well  known,  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  o?er  the 
Vistula;  and  the  other  Powers  of  £urope,  aware  of  the 
danger,  were  &in  to  ayert  a  question  which  would  certainly 
divide,  and  might  possibly  break  up,  the  Grand  Alliance. 
Pressed  by  so  many  difficulties,  and  anxious  at  the  same 
ConveutiMi  tiuic,  to  make  some  steps  in  advance  towards  the  general 
for  ovacua-  pacihcatiou  and  final  settlemeut,  the  sovereigns  and  minis- 
ters  resolved  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  the  first  instance  with 
coD^ueftta.  pjpim^       Iq^^^q      ultorior  and  more  difficult  queati^ 

as  to  the  distribution  of  the  territories  conquered  from  her 

to  a  futui'c  time,  to  be  adjusted  ui  a  ^^eneral  congress  which 

*  "  I  dukU  take  onre  not  to  compromise  any  of  tho  parliM  teCemd  to  is 

your  secret  letter.  I  fully  approve  of  yotir  giving  the  project  no  coiintenanoe  ; 
nor  CQU  I  bring  myself  to  vdfh  that  the  too  exteosive  »;xpcriment  alrca»1y  m 
operation  throughout  Europe  in  the  science  of  govemmeQi,  should  be  at  oQce 
Mgnnented  by  ■imilar  creatuHit  in  Italy. 

It  U  impossible  not  lo  percehe  a  gnat  Moral  dumge  coming  on  in  Eurt'pe^ 
and  tliat  the  priuciplea  of  freedom  art-  in  full  operation.  The  danger  is,  tliat 
the  trauaition  may  be  too  Buddoti  to  rii>en  into  anything  likely  to  ni.ikc  the 
world  better  or  happier.  We  have  new  couatitutiuuii  launched  in  France,  S|j«in, 
HoUaod,  and  Sicily.  JCe(  tr«  tM  tiU  t^U  l^ort  «e  tneowf«ge  jfWrtlUr  ottmpte. 
The  attempts  may  be  made,  tnd  we  must  abide  the  oontequences;  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  better  to  retard  than  aooelemte  tho  operation  of  tliit  moat  htmnlffnm 
principle  which  is  abroad. 

*<  In  Italy  it  ia  now  the  mora  necessary  to  alwtain,  if  wa  wiah  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Auatria  and  Sawlinlit  Whilst  we  bad  to  drive  the  French  out  cf 
Italy  wo  were  justified  in  running  all  risks;  but  the  present  stutc  of  Europe 
rv-quiros  no  .such  expedient;  and  nvitli  .1  view  to  general  peace  and  tranquillity, 
I  ahuuhl  prefer  seeing  the  Italians  awmt  the  iuseusible  influence  uf  what  is 
going  on  daewhere,  than  haaard  their  own  intanial  qniet  hj  an  cibrt  at  thaa 
moment."— LoKD  GaBXLBBIaqu  to  LoBD  W.  BlRTQfOB^  iVntf,  Jfay  7, 1S14; 
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was  to  moot  in  Vienna.   This  being  arranged,  matters  ad-  chap. 
vanccd  with  an  acceli  rated  pace.   It  being  a  fnndamental 
principle  of  the  pacilicatiou  that  France  should  abandon  ww- 
all  her  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  1 792,  a  conroDtion 
was  signed  on  23d  April,  providing  for  the  mutual  evacua- 
tion of  the  French  territory  by  the  Allied  troope,  and  of 
the  whole  French  conquests  since  the  Revolution,  by  their 
forces.    This  evacuation  forthwith  coniinenced,  and  the 
territories  and  fortresses  evacuated,  conveyed  a  .stupendous 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  French  revolutionary  con- 
quests, and  the  infatuated  })olicy  of  Napoleon  in  having 
immured  so  large  a  part  of  his  forces  in  those  distant 
Btrongholds  when  his  empire  was  perishing  from  want  of 
soldiers  in  its  centre.  In  nine  only  of  the  fortresses  ceded, 
were  92, 2 00  soldiers,  nearly  all  experienced  veterans,  and 
the  gun.s  delivered  np  were  above  12,000  !*  Thus  was  the 
external  force  of  France  lost  in  the  outposts  of  the  empire, 
when,  with  not  more  than  70,000  men,  he  was  crushed  hy 
200,000  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  1   Nor  is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  obvious  remark,  that  if  Napoleon  hadischoeii.x. 
drawn  back  the  garrisons  of  the  blockaded  fortresses  theJ^|f*[J^ 
Allied  armies  would  have  been  as  much  strengthened  by JJIJ^J^^'J^ 
the  blockading  forces  as  his  would  be  by  the  garrisons '^-'^ 
withdrawn;^  for  the  French  garrisons  were  veteran  troops, 


*  QwtuonA  of  the  foUoviog  fortrMMB  when  they  w«re  AiurreDdered,  vis. 
HiUDburg,  .....  12,200 


Magdeburg, 
Wetel, 

Mavcnce, 
Barcelona, 
Antwerp, 
Mantua, 
Alesaandria, 
Bexgcn-op-Zoom, 


16.000 

10,000 
15,000 
6,000 
17,500 
6.000 
6,500 
4,000 


For  nine  fbrtMOMtt  9i^200 

Bande^  tliara  warn  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  at  tha  data  of  thia  treaty, 

Macfltricht,  Luxembourg,  Kehl,  FhiKhing,  Osiend,  Nieuport,  PcHchipra,  Gavi, 
Turin,  Figuems,  Roaaa,  Tortosii.  ainl  iiiimy  otlu'ts*,  the  garrisons  of  which  were 
at  leatst  50,000  more.  Fit'ty-tUree  fortrosKes  beyoud  the  froutierti  uf  old  Frauce 
m  aU  were  abandoned,  with  12,000  guna,  md  at  leaat  140,000  mtn.- 
ScBOitx,  IMtitdePaix;  MiBTBifa,  /VoKveaK  Xeeueil,  i.  706. 

YOL.  II.  .  2  H 
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CBAP.  capable  of  acting  mth  the  greatest  eflect  in  the  field,  while 


XIZL 


the  blockading  forces  were  neailj  all  laadwchr  or  land- 
.1814.    sturra,  incapable  of  moving  from  the  spot,  or  taking  an 
active  part  in  tlie  general  operations  of  a  campaign. 
This  conTention  settled  nearly  all  the  important  quea* 
Definitive  tions  depeudiDg  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers, 
JH^V    and  rendered  it  coroparatiTely  an  easy  matter  to  arrange 
the  definitire  treaty.   In  spite,  therefore,  of  TaUeyrand's 
objections,  it  was  signed  on  30th  May,  and,  considering 
the  circumstances,  in  terms  eminently  favourable  to  France. 
Not  only  was  nothing  taken  from  that  country  as  she 
stood  at  the  coramencement  of  the  war,  but  she  reoeiTed  in 
clear  gain  Ayignon  and  the  Venaisin,  the  first  conquests  of 
the  Rerolution,  with  a  territory  peopled  by  450,000  sonls, 
and  Chambery.    The  additions  conceded  to  France  on  all 
her  frontiers  amounted  together  to  about  1,000,000  souls. 
Holland  was  to  remain  an  independent  state,  under  the 
house  of  Orange,  and  increased  by  the  union  with  Fiandera. 
Germany  was  to  be  no  longer  an  empire,  but  a  great  con- 
federacy arranged  in  a  federal  union.  Switzerland  was  to 
be  independent,  and  governed  by  its  own  Diet,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Allied  Powers.  I  tal  v,  beyond  the  Austrian 
possessions,  and  to  the  French  frontier,  was  divided  into 
independent  states.    Malta,  the  original  ostensible  cause 
of  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  rupture  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  was  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity,  with  all  its 
dependencies^  to  Great  Britain,  as  were  Tobago  and  St 
Lucie,  in  the  West,  and  the  Mauritius  in  the  East  Indies. 
All  the  other  colonies,  being  the  whole  belonging  to  Fi  ance, 
which  had  been  conquered  during  the  war,  were  restored 
by  Great  Britain,  with  the  excc[)tion  of  the  Spanish  part 
of  St  Domingo,  whicli  ^\  as  to  be  restored  to  JSpain.  France 
N^^Td  1  ^^s^gi^^d  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
1  „  '  and  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St  Lawrence.^   The  fleet  at  Ant- 
«5, 496^  wcrp,  which  consisted  of  thirt3^-eight  ships  of  the  line  and 
144,160.  'fifteen  frigates,  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of 
which  were  to  go  to  France,  and  onc-tliird  to  Holland. 
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The  sliips  taken,  however,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  chap. 
war,  and  especially  those  at  the  Tcxel,  consisting  of  eight    ™^  ^ 
sail  of  the  line,  were  to  remain  with  the  Allies,  and  were  ^^^^ 
immediatelj  made  oyer  to  Uollaod.    All  suboixiinate 
matters  of  detail  were,  by  common  consent,  devolTcd  upon 
a  congress,  to  meet  at  Vienna  in  the  succeeding  autnmn. 

In  addition  to  the  public  treaty  a  secret  one  was  signed 
at  the  same  time,  which  contained  articles  of  considerable  The  secrot 
importance.   They  related  chietiy  to  the  disposal  of  the  im- 
niense  ten'itorie^,  containing  not  less  than  1 5,360,000  inha- 
bitants, which  had  been  severed  from  the  French  Empire^^ 
besides  16,000»000  more  inhabiting  its  external  dependen-| 
cies.  The  details  of  the  arrangements  connected  with  thio 
important  subject  were  h^ft  to  future  adjustment,  but  the 
principle  was  recognised,  that  they  should  be  distributed 
by  the  four  Allied  Powers,  in  such  a  waj  as  to  strengthen, 
considerably  the  lessei-  Poire j-s  contiguous  to  France^  as* 
to  lessen  the  chance  of  the  French  troops  being  able  to  get  > 
into  these  lesser  states  without  any  serious  opposition,  and* 
making  them  the  battle-field  in  which  to  conquer  or  from 
which  to  menace  the  independence  of  the  other  states. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  aLneed  that  the  basis  of  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe  should  be  that  Flanders  and  Holland 
should  be  united  into  one  monarchy,with  at  least  6,000,000 
of  inhabitants ;  that  the  Rhenish  provinces  should  be  an- 
nexed to  Prussia ;  that  the  reconstruction  of  Switzerland, 
in  nineteen  cantons,  should  be  recognised,  and  its  inde- 
pendence guaranteed  by  France  ;  that  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  should  be  bounded  by  the  Ticino  and 
the  Po;  and  that  Genoa,with  its  adjacent  territory,  should  i  cap.Ccnt 
be  united  to  Piedmont.    The  fate  of  Saxony  and  Poland  j8""Hird^' 
was,  by  common  consent^  and  a  secret  dread  of  new  dis-  ^^^^^'J^^ 
sensions  to  which  their  destinies  would  give  rise^  ad-ifiM^u"* 
journed  to  the  congi'css  at  Vienna.^ 

After  the  signature  of  this  treaty  the  foreign  sovereigns  ^^^^ 
agreed  to  make  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  the  British  vi"t  of  the 
capital.   The  Emperor  Alexander  of  course  would  form  iTuwSob. 
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CHAP,  the  leading  character  on  this  occasion;  but  although, 
^""^  with  his  usual  hiirbbied  courtesy,  that  sovereign  always 
1814.  wlicn  in  company  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  placed 
himself  in  the  second  line,  jet  Lord  Castiereagh  was 
aware  of  the  incipient  jeaiouaies  getting  up  between  the 
AUied  soYereigns,  and  was  most  anxious  not  only  that 
an  earnest  invitation  should  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  but  that  he  should  be  assigned  an  important 
place  iii  the  imperial  pageant*  They  came,  accordindy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Eraperor  of  Austria,  who  ^\  <is 
obliged  to  return  to  his  dominions,  and  were  received  by 
the  Prince  Regent  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Loudon 
with  a  degree  of  magnificence  and  enthusiasm  which  ex- 
ceeded all  imagination.  The  fite  given  to  Alexander  bj 
the  city  of  London  alone  cost  £20,000.  Marshal  Blueher 
was  an  extraordinary  object  of  interest  on  all  these  occa- 
sions, to  Mhich  his  suiking  countenance  and  huge  mus- 
taches, not  so  commou  then  as  they  have  since  become, 
not  a  little  contributed.  Sir  Charles  Stewart  accompanied 
his  gaUant  commander  and  fellow -soldier  on  all  these 
festive  occasions,  and  shared  with  him  the  applause  of  the 
multitude.  He  received  at  the  same  time  the  most  flatter- 
ing marks  of  aj)probation  from  his  sovereign  and  the  Gov- 
ern ment.  ITe  was  the  only  individual  present  when  the 
Prince  Hegent,  with  so  much  grace,  personally  invested  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  of  which 
illustrious  order  he  had  been  made  a  member.  And  on  the 
steps,  at  the  grand  fi&te  at  Guildhall,  given  by  the  citj  of 
June  17.  London,  on  1 7th  June,  he  knelt  down  to  kiss  his  hands  on 
receiving  the  appointments  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber 

*  "When  I  noommend  joa  to  diluto  {Im  libatioD  to  Rui^  I  am  tho  iMi 

to  winh  it  Khould  be  lem  palatable.  Tha  Emperor  has  the  grmCert  meriti  and 
must  be  held  high  j  but  he  ought  to  l>e  rirouptd,  and  uot  made  the  sole  fesiture 
for  ad  mint  ion.  .  ,  .  The  KmiHTor  of  liusbia,  from  various  circumstances, 
exploits,  mauueiH,  &c.,  muat  tuiike  li'm  brother  Emperor,  though  the  iirst  in 
imnk,  the  eeoond  ia  MaL  He  alvn^n,  however,  penondly  ireete  iho  Emperor 
of  Auatrta  with  the  most  perfect  attention,  placing  liinipolf  cn  serondc  li;/iir,^ — 
Lord  Castlerkaoh  to  LoBB  LiTKBPOOL,  April  20, 1814  ;  OattUrto^k  (Jarre' 
MjiondcHOC,  u.  480. 
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and  Ambassador  at  Vienna ;  the  latter  a  situation  of  the  chap. 
Terj  highest  importance,  as  tliat  caj)ital  liad  been  fixed  ^'-^ 
on  as  the  seat  of  the  approachiDg  congress,  w  licre  the  most 
important  diplomatic  affairs  ever  brought  in  Europe  under 
discossion  were  to  be  determined.    This  appointment  was 
accompanied  by  the  strongest  expressions  of  the  Prince  i  coa^crva 
Regent's  entire  satisfaction  with  his  whole  conduct,  both  f.^^t; 
Civil  and  MiiliLarv.    Bernadottc,  much  to  his  credit,  hadpp-^'7; 

,     ,    *  .  Ca»t.  Cor. 

some  time  l)ef()re  conferred  upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  >♦  27-29. 
the  i)\vcdisli  miUtarj  Order  of  tlie  Sword.^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  receiTcd  shortly  after  the  highest 
proof  of  the  approbation  of  his  QoTernment  and  sovereign,  hodou^ 
by  being  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  dis*  Lordcttt£ 
tinctton  rarely,  if  ever,  bestowed,  except  upon  crowned  ,iiiSll;aIS'ia 
Leadti  or  persons  of  tlic  very  highest  rank  or  celebrity.  J^i,'?' 
A  testimony  to  his  merit  and  public  services,  still  more^*^ 
memorable  and  flattering,  was  borne  by  the  House  of 
Common5;  on  occasion  of  the  discussion  (for  it  could  not 
be  called  a  debate)  on  the  treaty  of  peace  on  29th  June 
1814.  The  address  to  the  Crown,  congratulatory  of  the 
treaty,  was  then  a«;reed  to  without  a  division.  On  that 
occasion  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  "  All  the  imputations, 
that  we  had  engajDrcd  in  tlie  war  or  continued  it  for  pur- 
poses of  selfish  ambition,  have  been  removed.  The  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  has  been  vindicated :  it  has  been 
proTed  that  she  entered  into  the  war  from  nothing  short 
of  an  over-ruling  necessity  ;  and  that  she  was  ready  to 
relinquish  cveiMiiiii£r  of  which,  for  her  own  security,  she 
had  been  oliliged  to  take  possession,  as  soon  as  it  had 
become  manifest  she  could  make  that  sacrifice  without 
danger.  If  the  country  has  for  twenty  years  sustained 
the  most  severe  burdens,  and  done  so  with  a  noble  for- 
titude, it  is  at  least  gratifying  for  her  to  find  that  she 
has  come  out  of  the  tremendous  conflict  in  which  she 
has  hecn  engaged  with  the  acquisition  of  that  security 
for  which  she  contended,  and  with  a  reputation  unstained 
by  reproval.    8he  bravely  stood  by  the  Powers  of  Emope 
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CHAP,  in  drcumstances  of  UDprecedented  peril ;  feeling  that  it 
Vfas  her  duty  to  enter  the  liats  in  defence  of  all  those 
1814.  moral  and  ])ulitical  principles  wliich  ^verc  eudaiigcrcd, 
abstaiiiiiii'  from  too  cautious  and  rniTiute  a  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  the  conflict,  and  leaving  the  result  to  Pro- 
Tidence.  We  have  thus,  Sir,  at  length  closed  the  war 
as  conquerors  certainlj,  but  enjoying  the  rare  felicity  of 
receiving  the  benedictions  not  onlj  of  thoee  with  whom 
we  fought,  but  ultimately  of  those  against  whom  we 
fought.  There  is  no  feeling  more  powerful  in  Paris  at 
this  moment  than  respect  for  the  English  chara^t^r. 
And  thus,  I  trust,  that  the  course  we  have  pursued 
through  the  whole  of  this  eventful  crisis  will  prove  per- 
manently beneficial  to  the  whole  world.  I  trust  that 
feelings  of  mutual  kindness  have  come  to  supplant  those 
of  aniinositj  in  all  ranks  of  the  people  of  both  conntri^ 
and  that  they  may  long  retain  the  terms  of  amity  and 
friendship.  If  no  other  blessiiiir  is  derived  from  all  that 
^^jri-B|ob.iiag  happened,  it  will  be  no  trifling  one  that  the  spell  has 
Sbl  '  been  dissolved  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  Bri- 
tain and  France  were  necessarily  enemies/'  ^ 

On  this  occasion  Mr  Canning  said,  in  strains^  consider* 
iirCan".  ing  wliat  had  occurred,  of  generous  eloquence,  "The  real 
nmg^flogo  Q^^jg^j^     i^i^g       ^yr^^  ^^^Q  establishment  of  our  own  sccu- 

^^^^  rity  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  ;  and  with  a  view 
to  that  object  it  was  necessary  to  resist  the  principles  of 
that  violent  convulsive  Republic  which,  having  desolated 
France,  sought  to  shake  all  the  established  thrones  and 
governments  of  Europe.  With  that  view  we  have  resisted 
tlic  nulitaiy  despotism  whicli  grew  out  of  that  convul- 
sive system.  We  contended  against  the  Jacobinism  which 
gave  birth  to  the  war  in  all  the  shapes  and  forms  which 
it  had  assumed  to  disturb  us  and  the  whole  civilised 
world,  and  we  have  finally  conquered.  Yes  I  we  have 
completely  conquered,  and  in  pursuing  this  glorious  con- 
quest, nothing  has  been  more  praiseworthy  than  the  signal 
patience  which  this  nation  has  mauifcbted.     The  people 
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of  this  country  in  truth  are  entitled  to  more  praise  for  osap/ 

what  thoy  liavu  endured  tlian  what  Llicj  have  achieved  ; 
more  for  the  manlj  steadiness  witli  M  hich  they  have  stood  i^^*- 
at  tJieir  post  than  the  prouiptitudc  with  which  thej  have 
marched  out  to  battle.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
spnrions  fire  of  French  tibertj,  which  burned  only  to 
consume,  would  have  burned  out  without  our  inteiposi* 
tion.  But  we  had  promoted  and  witnessed  its  final 
extinguishment,  and  we  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
seeinj'  that  the  nation  in  wliiclt  it  raL^ed  had  at  lentrth 
come  to  this  country  for  the  pure  ilame  of  rational  Liberty. 
Tin's  is  a  le^dtimate  and  high  source  of  national  congratu- 
lation. I  doubts  indeed,  whether  that  undisputed  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  which  has  been  the  conquest  of  the  war, 
or  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  gallant  army  and  its 
unrivalled  leader,  afford  so  much  matter  for  just  congratu- 
lation aa  to  find  tliat,  after  overcoming  the  wiid  enthusiastic 
delusive  spirit  of  liberty  which  desolated  France, — ^that 
after  haTing  been  the  saviours,  we  had  become  the  model 
of  Europe.  Let  us  hope^  for  the  interest  of  mankind, 
that  that  model  will  be  generally  ado]  tc  I,  that  all  nations 
will  endeavour  to  introduce  thaL  viUd  spirit,  that  germ  of 
strenirth.  wliirh  has  enabled  so  small  a  country  to  make ' 

1  •       ir  \  XXVIII,  461, 

such  extraordmary  exertions  to  save  itseii,  and  to  dcaii^^. 
out  salvation  to  the  world."  ^  * 

*  On  this  ooetfl{oti  tf r  Whitbrnul  taJd,  in  %  tavoAj  and  noble  cpiiit,  "  I 

OTigiaaUjr  <qp|K>Heil  the  adminwtmtton  of  the  noblo  Lord  opposite  (CaHtlcretigh), 
but  seeing  an  alteration  ir»  the  tone  of  that  noble  Lord  from  what  I  had  re- 
marked in  his  prodece^ui>»,  and  that  too  at  a  moment  when  more  than  ordinary 
■uoceas  might  hare  been  supposed  to  malce  him  leas  moderate,  I  came  to  repoM 
eoafidenoe  in  hit  moderation,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  Uiat  I  did  so,  and 
that  I  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  I  should  be  able  to  declare  whether 
or  not  the  confidence  Lad  been  deserved.  That  time  lina  now  arrived;  nnd  I 
can  tell  the  noblo  Lord  that  in  every  respect,  except  tbat  article  in  the  treaty 
ngutdtag  the  akTe  trade,  to  trhioh  the  noble  Lord  ahonld  never  have  put  hia 
baadt  the  noble  Lord  hM  completely  and  fully  shown  that  he  deserved  that 
confidence  which  I  have  repofpd  in  him.  1  can  tell  the  noblo  Lord  that  if 
there  is  one  part  of  his  history  which  in  my  opinion  redounds  more  to  his 
honour  than  any  other,  it  ia  that  when  htt  went  to  negotiate,  he  fairly  tried 
the  experiment  of  doing  ao  with  the  then  ruler  of  France.  Though  the  papers 
have  not  been  produced.  T  uni  fully  Lcnvincod  thut  the  negotiations  at  CLa- 
tillon  broke  off  only  in  cooseq^ueucc  of  the  foUy,  niadnessi  and  what  not  oi 
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oDAP.  HiBtorians  and  mflitaiy  vriters  have  repeated,  even  to 
-  Batietj,  that  Napoleon  was  overthrown  because  Europe 
1814  arose  us  one  man  to  shake  off  his  oppression  ;  and  thai, 
Qeneni  a  military  point  of  view,  his  fall  was  owing  to  the 
thTTmiTo?  obstinacy  and  infatuation  with  which  he  refused  all  rea- 
ntpokoa.  Bonable  temiB  of  accommodation  when  proffered  to  him, 
on  repeated  occaaions,  bj  the  Allied  Powers.  The  more 
minute  and  accurate  informatioD,  as  to  the  real  nature 
and  chances  of  that  conflict,  gives  strong  reason  to  doubt 
whether  either  of  their  opinions  is  well-founded.  So  far 
from  Europe  having  risen  like  one  man  to  throw  oft'  the 
oppression  of  Napoleon,  it  rase  up  like  one  man  to  sup^ 
port  it ;  the  mightj  conqueror  led  the  whole  forces  of 
Western  Europe  in  his  crusade  against  Russia,  he  inraded 
its  territory  with  half  a  million  of  men,  more  than  double 
the  number  by  which  it  was  opposed  ;  he  was  defeated 
not  by  the  reaction  of  civilisation  or  the  resolution  of 
freedom,  but  the  fervour  of  the  desert  and  the  constancy 
of  religion.  The  serfs  of  Russia  did  that  which  neither 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian,  nor  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  Teutonic  race  had  been  able  to  ^ect.  Oermanj, 
it  is  true,  rose  with  unanimous  fervour  in  1813  to  com- 
plete  the  ovei  throw  of  xVapoleou  ;  but  they  did  not  do 
80  till  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  canijiaigu. 
Then  they  did  not  hoist  the  colours  of  independence  so 
much  as  follow  the  standards  of  conquest.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  resolution  of  Alexander  and  the  fortitude  of 
the  Russians^  the  perseverance  of  the  English  could  not 
have  prerented  the  other  states  of  Europe  from  willingly 
forging  eternal  chains  for  themselves. 

Ni^leon  bimMll    Th«  nobto  LordVi  SnnnMi,  hsmvnit,  mm  not  dtustod ; 

ha  p«r8(3Vcrod  in  his  resolute  course,  and  by  bii  SroUMW  contributed  to  keep 

the  Allied  PowcfH  topethor  till  the  business  was  brought  to  a  glorious  conchi- 
f>ion.  I  have  often  recouimeuded  minislen  to  make  peace  with  the  ruler  of 
FraQ(»,  if  it  was  practicable;  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  wna  impraeti' 
cable  tin  the  noble  Lord  tried  it ;  and  when  he  did  »o,  and  it  wee  found  to  be 

impracticable,  no  niiin  rojoiced  moro  than  I  did  in  tho  rcptoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  coupled  as  it  wi'^  with  tlie  saviiifj  of  I'atis  from  •Ir-^trui  tiaa.** — 
Ma  WuiiiiU£jk,o's  Wjrdifjunc  PuritamaUarg  Ddnilcs,  xjlvui. 
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Tliere  is  more  reason  in  the  opinion  tbat  Napoleon  chap. 
brought  about  his  own  ruin  by  his  obstinate  rejection  of 
all  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  made  to  hiiD^  aud  isi*- 
his  immuring  half  his  armj  in  distant  fortresses  on  the,f^2^ 
frontier,  when  his  empire  was  perishing  for  want  of  troops  J^^^^^^ 
in  its  heart.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  of  these ^"^^^ 
were  great  errors,  and  that  the  last,  especially,  was  more  though  it 
than  anything  else  conducive  to  bis  fall.    It  is  remark-"*^ 
able  that  both  mistakes  proceeded  from  the  same  cause, 
and  that  was  the  excess  of  moral  courage  in  himself,  and 
an  entire  distrust  in  its  existence  in  others.  He  declined 
the  Allied  propositions  of  peace  at  Prague  and  Chatillon» 
because  he  had  confidence  indiriduallj  in  his  own  star,  but 
]ic  had  none  in  the  steadiness  of  the  French  if  it  appeared 
to  be  waning:  he  retained  his  troops  in  the  distant  for- 
tresses, because  he  knew  that  his  empire  was  one  of  opinion, 
and  that  if  it  turned,  and  men  saw  any  symptoms  of  decline 
in  it,  his  prestige  was  at  an  end«  and  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  abandoned  by  his  own  subjects.    It  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  British  were  constrained  to  veil 
the  retreat  from  Affglianistaii  under  a  second  irrin)tion 
into  that  distant  region,  whigh,  if  unsuccessful,  would 
have  inTolred  their  Indian  Knipirc  in  ruin.    But  before 
we  condemn  the  conduct  of  It^apoleon  as  irrational,  and 
such  as  at  once  occasioned  his  fall,  we  must  reflect  on 
what  chances  there  were  in  his  favour  if  he  adopted  it, 
and  how  near  he  repeatedly  was  to  decisive  success  by 
pursuing  it.    Had  he  supported  the  advance  of  Van- 
damme  towards  Culm  with  the  Young  Guard,  whom  he 
halted  at  Pima,  after  the  attack  on  Dresden  in  1813,  he 
would  have  destroyed  the  Allied  Grand  Army ;  had  he 
erected  a  few  forts  detaches  around  Paris  in  1814,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  hold  out  for  a  few  days,  till  he  returned 
from  St  Dizier,  the  \vliule  Allied  army  would  have  found 
in  their  advance  to  that  capital  nothing  but  ruin. 

And  even  with  these  great  mistakes  he  would  have 
been  successful  in  the  war,  but  for  the  moral  courage 
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oHAp.  and  dedsiye  acts  of  twa  men,  who,  strange  to  saj,  were 
brothers.    Had  not  Lord  Gastlereagh  provided  the  suhei- 


1814.    dies,  and  established  the  guaiaatocd  paper  currencj,  which 
Qnlt^    he  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  German  war,  the  forces  of 
w'cMtie-  ^^^^P^  never  would  hayc  been  arrayed  on  the  field  of 
Leipsic ;  had  not  Sir  Charles  Stewart  forced  up  Bemadotte 
8tew»rc«  and  the  Arm j  of  the  North  at  the  decisive  moment^  tiiat 
'^""^    great  fight  would  at  best  have  been  a  drawn  battle^  if 
not  a  defeat.    Had  not  Lcnrd  Oastlereagli  persuaded  the 
.Vllied  Powers  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  they 
would  have  retired  from  France  after  the  disiUsters  of 
Blucher  at  !Moutmirail  and  Vauckamps;  had  he  not  by  his 
single  efforts,  when  all  others  despdred^  torn  the  corps 
.  of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  from  Bemadotte^  and  placed 
them  under  Blucher,  they  would  never  have  won  the 
battle  of  Laon  or  advanced  to  Paris.    Taught  by  these 
examples,  the  reflecting  mind  will  hesitate  to  condcmu  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  which  so  often,  even  in 
combating  so  great  a  coalition,  brought  him  within  a  hair- 
breadth of  decisive  suooess,  and,  but  for  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  two  men,  unquestionablj  would  have  done  sa 
And  without  disputing  the  operation  of  general  causes  in 
all  great  political  changes,  he  will  probably  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  much — very  much — oft^n  depends  on  the 
agency  of  individual  men  ;  and  that  in  recent,  as  well  as 
ancient,  times,  the  words  of  the  Roman  annalist  are  true : 
— ^**Mihi  multa  legenti,  multa  audienti,  qu»  populus 
Romaaus,  domi  miUtiseque,  man  atque  terra^  prndara 
facinora  fecit,  forte  lubuit  attendere,  quse  res  maxime 
taiita  negotia  sustinuisset.    Sciebam  sa'pennmero  pni  v;i 
manu  cum  ma^rnis  legioiiibiis  hostium  contcndisse  :  cug- 
noveram,  parvis  copiis  belia  gesta  cum  opidentis  regibus ; 
ad  hoc,  ssepe  fortuno?  violentiam  toleravisse  :  facundia 
Gnscos,  gloria        OaUos  ante  Romanoa  fuisse.  Ac 
._^8.u«^   milu  multa  agitanti  oonstabat,  paooomm  dnom  cgregiam 
§  %i      virtutem  cuncta  patravisse  ;  eoqne  factum,  uti  divitias 
pauper tas,  multitudinem  paucitas  bupciuret.  '^ 
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Three  men,  and  tlirce  only,  stand  forth  prc-cniincnt  in  chap. 
the  great  strife  of  Europe  afrainst  Fuuicc  in  this  memor-  ^-"^ 


al)lc  year,  and  it  is  the  highest  glory  of  Ureat  Britain  that  isi*. 
she  can  number  two  of  them  among  her  own  children.  co-I^!^ 
These  three  are  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Duke  of 
WeltingtOD,  and  Lord  Castlereagb.   Men  will  probably  j^^^j^^ 
diflPer  to  the  end  of  time,  according  as  they  are  divided  in  N«po. 
by  nation,  profession,  or  habits,  as  to  the  priority  whicii iiin>w.°' 
is  to  be  assigned  to  any  of  these  great  men  in  the  grand 
deliverance  ;  but  all  must  agree  that  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  three  was  indispensable  to  its  being  eflfected. 
Without  the  intrepid  courage  and  moral  influence  of 
Alexander,  the  military  talents  and  unconquerable  ten- 
acity of  Wellington,  and  the  firm  determination  and  per- 
suasive sway  of  Castlercagh,  the  noble  attempt  would 
have  failed,  all  the  efforts  of  Europe  would  have  been 
mefiectual,  and  the  confirmed  military  power  of  France 
in  modem,  as  of  Rome  in  ancient,  times^  would  have 
extinguished  the  rivalry  of  nations  and  the  energy  of 
individual  rniiid  in  the  slumber  of  nniversal  dominion. 

They  were  linked  together  in  a  way  which,  altlioiiirh 
not  hitherto  remarked,  and  altogether  independent  ofHowtbw 

,  ,         ,  ,  ®  /.  /    •      1        wer»  linked 

each  other,  has  almost  the  appearance  of  havmir  been 
providential  Lord  Oastlereagh  first  discerned  Welling- 
ton's talents,  and,  despite  great  Court  influence,  chose  him 

for  the  command  in  Spain.  He  there  maintained  him  in 
the  face  of  the  long-continued  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  Whigs  to  decry  his  talents,  and  abandon  as  hopeless 
the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  laid  down  at 
the  very  outset^  and  in  the  minutest  particulars,  the  plans 
which  Wellington  carried  out  for  the  defence  of  Portugal 
in  four  successive  campaigns.  The  success  of  this  defen- 
sive campaign,  and  tlic  retreat  of  the  French  from  Torres 
Vedras,  encouraged  Alexander  to  adopt  a  similar  system, 
and  exhibit  corresponding  energy  in  resisting  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia ;  and  the  Moscow  retreat  was  the  conse- 
quence.  The  total  destruction  of  Napoleon's  rast  arma? 
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CHAP,  ment^  in  that  memorable  year,  indnced  Lord  Casdereagh, 

now  restored  to  power,  to  organise  the  Grand  Alliance 
1814  which  combated  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  pour  forth 
the  treasures  of  Eii'dand  in  a  wav  which  rendered  effec- 
tire  the  efforts  of  Germany  for  its  deliverance.  At  thia 
very  time  the  rictory  of  Vitoria  and  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Spain  bj  Wellington,  compensated  the  de- 
feats of  Lutsen  and  Bautzen,  and  determined  in  faTOur 
of  the  Allies  the  vacillation  of  Austria.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  again  appeared  with  decisive  effect  in  the  Congress 
of  Chatillon  and  campaign  of  1814,  and  by  his  reso- 
lute support  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  crisis  of 
the  fight,  arrested  the  torrent  of  Napoleon's  victories 
and  brought  the  AlUed  standards  in  triumph  to  Paris. 
Beyond  all  doubts  it  was  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
three  nieu  lluit  the  colossus  of  French  power  was  over- 
turned, and  peace  and  independence  restored  to  Europe. 
Had  either  of  the  three  been  awanting,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  other  two  would  hare  proved  ineffectual  in  working 
out  the  desired  deUveranoe. 

If  required  to  determine  to  which  of  the  three  in  this 
mieh  of  great  work  the  palm  is  to  be  awarded,  it  is  more  difficult 

the  three      ^  .  .  ••     •  •  i       •  i  •  i     i  i 

was  the  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision,  and,  with  every  wish  to  be 
impartial,  the  biotrrapher  can  scarcelv ho})e  to  \iv  entirely 
exempt  from  national  or  individual  prepossessions.  ^Singly 
each  has  done  things  which  may  well  render  his  name 
immortaL  The  Emperor  of  Russia's  heroic  conduct  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1812,  and  his  subsequent  avenging 
of  the  flames  of  Moscow  by  the  sparing  of  Paris,  stands 
alone  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  has  encircled  his 
memory  with  a  halo  of  purer  glory  than  ever  yet  was 
allotted  to  uninspired  man.  WeUingtou's  defence  of 
Spain  and  Portu^  is  his  own,  and  he  may  justly  claim 
the  highest  renown  for  the  resolution  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  at  length  worked  out  their  deliverance. 
His  subsequent  decisive  victory  at  Waterloo  will  ever  bo 
remembered  as  the  last  stroke  which  prostrated  the  dis- 
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turber  of  the  world's  peace.  To  these  great  deeds  maj  obap. 
be  paralleled,  without  claiming  for  him  an  equality.  Castle- 
reagh's  conduct,  as  War  Minister,  after  the  treaty  of  1814. 
Tilsit,  and  the  manner  in  which,  with  the  forces  of  Great 
Britaio  standing  alone,  and  with  all  those  of  the  Conti* 
Dent  arrayed  against  him,  he  defeated  all  the  maritime 
combinations  of  the  enemy,  and  secured  the  independence 
of  his  country  by  destroying  one-half  of  the  naval  force 
of  his  opponents.  But  if  the  achievements  of  the  three 
in  joint  operations  are  considered,  impartial  justice  must 
award  the  palm  to  the  English  statesman.  But  for  him 
the  forces  of  this  Grand  Alliance  could  never  have  been 
held  together  during  the  fearful  crisis  of  1813  and  1814  ; 
neither  the  chivalry  of  Alexander  nor  the  generalship  of 
Wellington  oould  have  eiiected  the  deliverance  of  Ger- 
many  or  conquest  of  France,  if  tlie  resources  and  tlie  in- 
llucnce  of  England  had  not  been  wielded  by  the  hand, 
and  their  power  directed  by  the  moral  courage,  of  Castle- 
reagh.  It  was  his  vigour  which  brought  forth  the  trea- 
sures of  Great  Britain  at  the  proper  season,  to  arm  and 
equip  the  armies  of  Europe ;  it  was  his  moral  ascendancy 
which  stilled  the  jealousies  of  the  Governments  and 
brought  their  forces  together  in  dense  and  disciplined 
battalions  to  the  theatre  of  conflict ;  it  was  his  resolution 
which,  at  the  decisive  moment,  arrested  the  progress  of 
disaster,  and  induced  victories  which  gave  independence 
to  the  nation,  and  peace  and  happiness  for  forty  years  to 
the  civilised  world. 
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LORD  CA8TLERRAQH  AND  81B  CDABLES  STEWABT  AT  THE  COS- 

GUESS  OF  VIENNA  IN  1814  AND  1815,  TO  THE  SECOND  TlitArY 
OF  PABIS^  NOVEMBER  20,  1815. 

CHAP.  WHKNimnt  a  great  ealamHy  bas  been  mciiiTed,  or  a  great 

danger  escaped,  cither  in  public  or  private  life,  the  first 
1814.    thought  of  tliosc  wlio  liavc  been  preserved  from  tlie  disaster 
Fi«t'*        to  take  measures  to  prevent  its  recurrence.    If  a  boo&e 
has  been  burnt  by  the  faulty  construction  of  stores  or  flue^ 


di»«t«r  ii  ii^i  f^^ii  j3  gore  not  to  be  repeated  in  the  restored 

to  ffiunl  ^ 

 it»  fice ;  if  it  has  been  broken  into  by  thieres,  care  is  iranie- 

diatcly  taken,  by  the  construction  of  additional  or  more  se- 
cure l)(iU:^  and  bars,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  invasion. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  atliiirs  of  nations.  It  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  predicted  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  after  a 
long  and  penlons  conflict^  that  the  dangers  chiefly  guard- 
ed against  will  be  those  which  had  been  most  recently 
experienced.  As  the  greatest  or  rather  the  whole  evils 
and  danL'cn^  which  had  been  felt  with  such  severity  dur- 
ing the  late  war  had  arisen  from  the  aggressive  policy 
and  military  power  of  France,  so  the  feeling  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  were  diaiged  with  the 
duty  of  arranging  the  terms  of  the  general  pacification 
on  its  conclusion,  was  to  guard  by  every  possible  means 
against  its  recurrence.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the 
arrangements  agreed  to  bj  the  secret  treaty,  concluded  at 
Paris  on  30th  May  preceding,  had  been  framed.  The 
addition  of  the  Flemish  provinces  to  the  kingdom  of 
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HoUand,  of  the  Rhenish  to  that  of  Prussia,  of  the  city  chap. 
and  harbour  of  Genoa  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  and 
the  formation  of  a  great  defensive  confederacy,  composed  wi*. 
of  the  whole  states  of  Gennanj^  were  all  so  many  means 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Thejr  were  designed 
to  suiroond  Fiance  with  a  giidle  of  affiliated  monarekies, 
which  should  render  it  impossible  for  its  armies,  under 
revolutionary  direction,  to  cross  their  own  frontier  with- 
out finding  themselves  in  the  territories  of  a  respectable 
state,  supported  by  others  actuated  bj  similar  interests* 
and  threatened  bj  the  same  ambition. 

Bnt  althongh  the  establishment  of  these  strong  out-  ^ 
posts  against  French  ambition  added  considerably  to  the  The  vMtom- 
securitv  of  Euro  r  e,  and  the  reduction  of  France  to  its  BowImim 
ancient  limits  took  ranch  from  it^  means  of  affgression,  gruat ma- 
yet  experience  had  proved  that  these  precautionary"^^' 
measures  could  not  alone  be  relied  on  to  prerent  a  re- 
petition of  the  calamities  from  which  so  nairow  an  escape 
had  been  made.  It  could  nerer  be  foi^tten  that  Prance, 
aiiim;itcd  by  rcvolutioiiiiry  passions,  starting  froni  her 
old  frontiers,  had  rarried  her  arms  to  Cadiz  rtvd  the 
Kremlin,  The  same  thing,  if  the  same  passions  revived, 
mirrht  be  expected  to  recur.  The  danger  of  success  in  a 
similar  cnmde  against  the  independence  of  nations 
would  be  eyen  greater  on  the  second  occasion  than  the 
first ;  for  not  only  was  France  stronger  and  more  warlike 
at  the  conclusion  of  so  many  conquests  than  it  had  been 
at  their  commencement,  but  it  was  evident  that  desires 
and  aspirations  had  been  awakened  by  her  successes  in 
other  countries,  which  rendered  it  more  than  probable 
that  in  some  of  them,  at  least,  she  would  find  ready  and 
zealous  supporters.  It  was  evident  to  all,  that  Europe 
was  now  divided  everywhere  into  two  great  parties — 
those  of  progress  and  conservatism  —  which  presented 
more  attractive  war-cries  than  the  old  banners  of  nations. 
When  France  hoisted  the  standard  of  rerolution,  and 
carried  her  eagles  abroad  with  the  words,  War  to  the 
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CHAP,  palace,  and  peace  to  the  cottage,"  she  soon  found  her- 
self  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  composed  of 
■  mi.  the  Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Roman.  Licrnrian,  and  I'artbe- 
uopeiau  republics.  It  was  their  accumulated  strength 
which  orercame  the  might  of  Germanj,  and  hurled  the 
whole  militarjr  force  of  Western  Europe  on  the  devoted 
reabn  of  Russia.  As  long  as  France  was  ruled  bj  a 
reTolntionary  government  she  would  always  be  the  head 
of  a  similar  coalition,  aud  when  matters  came  to  a  crisis 
its  members  would  all  unite  their  forces  to  hers.  As  the 
revolutionary  passions  in  all  the  adjoining  states  were  far 
stronger  at  the  close  of  the  war  than  they  had  been  at 
its  outset^  a  second  crusade  against  the  independence  of 
other  nations  might  with  certainty  be  looked  for  at  no 
distant  period  if  a  revolutionary  government  was  at  the 
head  of  that  powerful  military  state.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Allied  Powers  resolved  to  make  no  peace 
with  "Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family/' and  that  Lord 
Oastlereagb,  albeit  to  the  last  degree  ayerse  to  any  in^ 
terference  with  the  internal  afiairs  of  France,  was  sincere- 
ly rejoiced  when  the  choice  of  the  Senate  and  LegialatiTe 
Body  fell  on  the  Bourbon  family. 

"The  ancient  race  and  the  ancient  territory,"  was 
Rwoniof  Lord  Castlereagh's  beau  ideal  for  the  pacification  and 
rcagh't     settlement  of  Europe,  and  he  often  made  use  of  these 
tblidi^k.  expressions  when  the  matter  was  under  discussion  at  the 
close  of  the  war   His  reason  was  not  any  preference  in 
the  abstract  for  the  Bourbon  hmWy  over  that  of  Napo- 
leon, still  less  any  predilection  for  arbilrarj  tiovcniment, 
or  aversion  to  the  growth  of  real  freedom.    No  man  was 
less  wedded  to  particular  families,  or  less  under  their 
influence ;  none  was  ever  more  attached  to  general 
liberty.    It  was  from  a  dear  perception  of  the  effect 
of  a  successful  insurrection,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
revolutionary  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  such  a  state  as 
France,  that  he  desired  iLc  restoration  of  the  ancient 
amily.    lie  saw  that  the  French  Revolution  had  per- 
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manentlj  severed  European  society  into  two  jrreat  parties,  chap. 
whose  principles  were  irreconcilable,  fornus  ut  guvermnent 
opposite,  and  hostility  eternal.  There  could  be  no  real  i^'* 
peace  between  these  two  great  divisioDs  of  mankind,  any 
more  than  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in 
ancient,  the  Christians  and  Saracens  in  modem  times. 
Any  temporary  suspension  of  Ijostilities  between  such 
Powers  could  be  only  nn  armed  truce.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  revolutionary  government  on  the  throne  of 
such  a  powerful  military  state  as  France  was  more  calcu- 
lated than  any  other  circumstance  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  revohitionary  league,  and  encourage  similar  con- 
vulsions in  other  states,  because  it  was  a  standing  ex- 
ample of  the  triumph  of  sucli  a  bouleversement,  and 
fonned  a  lasting  point  dappui,  round  which  all  lesser 
states,  having  effected  a  similar  subversion  of  the  ancient 
authorities,  would  congregate.  Thus,  as  long  as  France 
was  under  a  revolutionary  govemment  she  would  never 
cease  openly  or  covertly  to  encourage  similar  changes  in 
otlier  states,  because  she  hoped  to  find  in  them  political 
and  physical  support,  and  those  governments  would  never 
cease  to  look  to  her  as  their  head,  and  the  Power  which 
on  a  crisis  would  support  them  against  all  attacks  from 
the  legitimate  sovereigns.  And  as  Enghind  had  long  been 
the  head  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party  in  Europe,  and 
the  only  Power  which  had  escaped  subjugation  from 
France,  it  might  with  confidence  be  expected  that  the 
whole  hostility  of  the  revolutionary  league  would,  if  suc- 
cessful on  the  Continent,  be  directed  in  the  end  against 
her  power  and  independence. 

Such  a  turn  of  allairs,  which  presented  itself  to  Lord  ^ 
Castlereagh's  mind  as  not  only  possible  but  probable,  if  Great  dan- 
a  revolutionary  dynasty  were  established  on  the  French  preb«id£i 
throne,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  renewal,  on  a  great 
scale,  of  the  Continental  war,  and  the  growth  of  a  fresh 
danger  in  Eastern  Europe  not  less  formidable  to  general 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  nations  than  the  tri- 
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OHJLP.   umph  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in  the  west  Dis- 
tracted as  the  military  strength  of  Great  Britain  was,  by 


1811.  her  em|»ire  in  India  and  the  defence  of  her  colonial 
possessions  in  erery  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  her  armies  could  appear  on  the  Continent  in 
sufficient  strength  to  combat  alone  such  a  league  with 
France  at  its  head ;  and  experience  had  proved  that 
neither  Austria  nor  Prussia,  nor  even  the  two  united, 
oould  stand  against  it.  Thus  the  reliance  of  the  con- 
Benratire  league  would,  in  the  last  extremity,  in&llibly 
come  to  be  on  Russia ;  and  if  she  came  forth  and  was  a 
second  time  victorious  in  the  fight,  what  security  would 
remain  for  the  independence  of  the  other  European 
Powers,  or  the  general  liberty  of  mankind  ?  "  Serpens 
nisi  seipentein  oomederit  nm  sit  draco"  Beyond  all 
doubts  in  such  an  OTont  the  liberties  of  Europe,  in  every 
age  the  ark  of  ireedom,  would  be  trampled  under  foot 
by  the  Asiatic  cavalry.  This  peril  presented  itself  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Ca.stlcr€ai:h. 
and  it  will  imracdiatelj  appear  what  courageous  cft'oi  ts 
he  made  to  avert  it.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  £urope 
had  most  to  fear  from  the  Rod  Republicans  of  Paris,  or 
the  swarthy  cavalierB  of  the  desert  Napoieon  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  equally  with  hun  foresaw  the  dire 
altematiTe.  ''In  half  a  century,^  said  he,  "  Europe  will 
be  Cossack  or  Republican." 
^  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  race  in  France,  without 
Lord  cuUe-  doubt,  alFordcd  a  guarantee,  in  a  certain  degree,  for  the 

reagh's 
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wan  m  tier' 
man  cod- 


ipic    peace  of  the  world,  and  the  postponing  of  such  a  dire 


collision ;  but  it  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  pemanrat 
^"^f^to^"^  security  against  it   The  French  people,  and,  above  all, 
UudtiiS*'      Parisians,  hsTO,  especially  in  recent  times,  been  found 
I^Bcleiit  of  to  be  so  fickle,  that  it  can  never  be  predicated  for  any 
length  of  time,  under  wliat  form  of  government,  or  race 
of  sovereigns,  they  will  continue.  Add  to  this,  that  Kussia 
was  as  steady  as  the  Parisians  were  changeable  ;  but  its 
steadiness  was  all  directed,  like  that  of  England  in  India, 
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to  one  object,  territorial  aggrandisement,  and  the  increase  chap. 
of  political  influence.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  there- 
fore,  for  the  fature  peace  and  independence  of  Europe,  i*!*- 
that  some  power  should  be  formed  vhich  might  be 
capable  of  resisting  either  of  these  aDtsgonists,  or  even 
both  together,  if,  from  motiyes  of  ambition,  thej  shonld 
enter  into  an  alliance.  Such  a  power  was  to  be  fuuud  in 
Germany,  and  Germany  alone.  Locally  situated  between 
them,  the  one  could  not  reach  the  other  but  by  subjugat- 
ing and  passing  over  the  forces  of  her  confederacy.  Strong, 
warlike,  and  patriotic,  her  40,000,000  of  inhabitants,  if 
nnited,  were  fully  a  match  for  either  France  or  Russia ; 
aided  by  Bngland,  she  would  be  so  against  both.  Bat  the 
real  strength  of  Germany  lay  in  Austria  and  Prussia  ; 
experience  in  every  age  had  proved  that  the  confederacy, 
slow  to  act,  and  often  distracted  by  mutual  jealousies  or 
discordant  interests,  could  not  be  regarded,  but  for  these 
Powers^  as  an  efficient  barrier  either  against  France  or 
Rossia.  It  was  therefore  indispensable,  in  Lord  Castle- 
reagb's  estimation,  to  the  independence  and  liberties  of 
Europe,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should  both  be  power- 
ful ;  and  tliis  could  be  done  only  by  restorinff  to  the 
former  of  these  her  whole  possessions  in  Northern  itaij, 
and  augmenting  the  latter  by  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
party  of  Sazonj,  In  so  doing,  it  was  no  doubt  necessary 
to  make  a  paii^ul  sacrifice ;  the  annexation  of  Saxony  to 
Prussia,  that  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  would  be  stigmatised 
as  acts  of  spoliation  equal  to  the  worst  of  is  a[)oleon's. 
But  independence  was  better  than  nationality  :  the  King 
of  Prussia  would  become  the  sovereign  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  as  the  King  of  Eingland  is  of  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  the  feelings  of  country  would  not  be  outraged,  and 
an  indemnity  for  the  dispossessed  royal  family  might  be 
found  in  some  of  the  ceded  territories  on  the  banks  of  tlic 
Khino.  He  still  further  desired  to  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth 
of  Russia,  by  restoring,  if  possible,  Poland  to  the  state  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  under  an  independent  sovereign. 
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CHAP.  The  same  reason  of  overpowering  necessity  to  ]>rovide 
a  barrier  against  Russia,  led  Lord  Castlereagh  to  acfjuicsco. 
1814.  as  already  seen,  in  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Swedeo, 
in  tenns  of  the  treaty  with  Russia  in  1812.  Denmaii 
No^a^-  aTd  eBtireljr  at  the  mercy  of  Russia^  by  reaaoQ  of  her 
S'wJW'  geographical  position,  if  Norway  formeid  part  of  her 
dominions,  Sweden  would  be  in  the  same  predicameut 
and  tlie  Baltic  would  become  as  completely  a  Rus.sian 
lake,  as  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-:Skelessi  the  iliuxiue  after- 
wards became.  Bat  if  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula 
were  united  mider  one  head,  the  keys  of  the  Sonnd  would 
be  divided.  Sweden  was  the  ancient  and  hereditary 
enemy  of  Russia,  aud  ally  of  England  ;  and  these  dispo- 
sitions might  be  expected  to  acquii'e  additional  strength, 
if  Great  Britain  were  the  only  Power  on  whom  she  could 
aeeurely  rely  for  support  against  her  gigantic  neighbour. 
Nor  would  she,  to  idl  appearance,  rely  in  vain ;  for  the 
Swedish  fleet,  aided  by  the  British,  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  the  encounter  of  the  Russian  ;  and  the  march 
round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  so  Iohl^  and  diflBcult,  as  to 
be  alone  practicable  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  even 
then  only  to  a  comparatiyely  small  body  of  troop^v  The  ex- 
perience of  the  late  war  had  sufficiently  proved  that;  with 
the  aid  of  the  fleet  and  an  inconsiderable  body  of  British 
troops,  Sweden,  when  delivered  from  Finland,  could  main- 
tain  its  independence  against  ;dl  the  efforts  of  Russia. 
^  But  the  same  paramount  necessity  of  securing  Europe 
Attd  itaigr.  against  the  preponderance  of  France  and  Russia^  led  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse  in  r^ard 
to  Italy.  He  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  opinion, 
which  he  shared  with  Mettemich  and  all  the  most  ex- 
perienced statesmen  of  the  ago,  that  thai  beautiful  penin- 
sula, divided  as  it  had  been  for  ages  into  separate  prin- 
cipalities, and  unaccustomed  to  warlike  exertions,  was 
incapable  either  of  bearing  the  excitement  of  intmal 
freedom,  or  maintaining,  from  its  own  resources,  its 
external  independence,  but  perfectly  capable  of  being 
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swept  away  by  the  paflsions  of  liberty,  and  rnshing  head-  chap. 

long,  rc<;ardless  of  tlic  consequences,  into  the  career  of 
revolution.  A  more  perilous  neighbour  than  a  people  of  i*^*- 
such  mingled  passions  and  weakness  for  France,  in  which 
the  innovating  desires  were  only  damped,  not  extin* 
guished,  conld  not  be  eonceiTed ;  and  Lord  Castlereagb, 
accordingly,  equally  vitb  Prince  Hettemicb,  regarded 
Italy  as  the  country  in  which  the  vast  eruption  of  the 
revoliuionarv  volcano  was  likclv  next  to  break  out  which 
would  probablv  extend  to  and  involve  the  whole  Continent 
in  a  general  war,  and  terminate  in  re-establishing  that  op- 
pressive military  despotism  of  France,  from  vbicb  Europe 
bad  recently  suffered  so  severely  and  so  narrowly  escaped. 
A  revolutionary  dynasty,  once  re-established  at  Fans» 
every  subsequent  successjtil  revolution  in  Europe  wonld 
Ix"  rf  (lirevt  addition  to  the  power  of  France,  because  it 
wduld  ;idd  another  to  the  lea^iue  of  revolutionary,  against 
monarchical  states.  Whatever  her  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies might  be  in  the  outset,  her  material  interests^  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  would  necessarily  compel 
Ei  i<:hind  to  join  the  latter  league  in  the  end,  though  pos- 
sibly when  it  might  be  too  late.  The  only  way  to  guard 
against  these  manifold  and  formidable  dangers,  and  pre- 
vent Italy  from  becoming  the  right  arm  of  France  in  the 
great  contest  which  was  to  avenge  the  Peninsular  victories 
and  capture  of  Paris^  was  to  continue  the  entire  penin- 
sula under  its  old  government,  and  prevent  that  tempor- 
ary concentration  of  its  strength,  ostensibly  in  defence  of 
its  independence,  which  would  eventually  terminate  in  its 
entire  subjugation,  and  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  France. 

Such  were  Lord  Castlereagh's  views  for  the  settlement 
and  future  independence  of  Europe,  and  which  were  in 
great  part  embraced  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Stigma- 
tised at  the  time,  and  for  a  course  of  years  afterwards,  as 
an  nnworthv  concession  to  the  desires  of  the  Continental 
sovereigns,  and  a  remnant  of  antiquated  ideas  behind  the 
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osAp.  lights  of  the  age^  they  were  In  lealitj  hased  on  the  love 
of  independoDce,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  quarter 
itiL    in  wliicli  it  was  most  likely  to  be  menaced.    Eyery  day 

is  now  illustratinf^  tlicir  wisdom  and  conluining  their 
justice.  They  were  indeed  inconsistent  with  the  lights 
of  the  age,  but  not  because  they  were  behind,  but  because 
they  were  before  them. 


8. 

in 
le 


By  the  thirty-second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 

AMtn^'biing  30th  May,  the  Congress  at  Vienna  was'  to  meet  in  two 
°  "of  months  from  that  date.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  this 
time  was  too  early.  It  was  so  for  all  the  Powere  engaged 
in  the  treaty.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  not 
come  to  London,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Vienna, 
attended  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  A  sploidid 
transparency  was  eihibited  on  this  occasion  in  the  eren- 
ing,  in  which  Alexander  and  Francis  were  represented 
en  premiire  ligne;  Frederick  William  and  George  en 
second.  After  the  f^tes  in  London  were  ended,  the  iving 
of  Prussia  returned  to  Berlin,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
repaired,  not  to  St  Petersburg,  hvt  to  Warsaw^  ^herc  he 
immediately  exerted  all  the  inexpressiUe  charms  of  his 
manner  in  conciliating  the  Poles.  His  courtiers  speedily 
spread  abroad  his  views  regarding  this  country  ;  it  was 
known  that  he  contemplated  the  entire  restoi^ation  of 
Poland  under  a  constitutional  government,  in  conformity 
with  the  wants  of  the  age.  This  intelligence  diffused 
nnirersal  enchantment ;  and  it  vas  little  aUayed  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  gOTemment,  because  they  thought  with  reason, 
that  the  great  thing,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  recuu- 
struct  the  inonarchy:  its  independence  would  come  after. 
At  St  Petersburg  tliey  held  still  iiigher  lauguage;  and 
»Thier.  letters  of  the  minister  at  Berlin  announced  that 

zvii;  421;  the  Prussians  deckred  that  unless  they  got  the  whole 
c»p. ,.  to-     gi^^Qj^       ^ouid  be  worse  off  than  they  were  before 
the  war ;  ^  while  the  Russians  boasted  that  with  600,000 
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men  readj  to  take  the  field,  there  was  no  oocasion  for  chap. 
much  negotiation  about  Poland.* 


At  leogth,  on  25tli  September,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ibi4. 

and  King  of  Prussia  made  their  public  eiitrj  into  Vienna, 
and  were  met  at  the  gate  of  the  citj  bj  the  Emi)i  l  or  g^^jj 
Francis.  The  three  so?ei*eigns  embraced  with  everj  mark 
of  the  most  cordial  affection,  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators^  surrounded 
by  vhom  they  vere  conducted  by  their  imperial  host  to 
their  magnificent  quarters  in  the  palace.  Next  day  the 
Kings  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Denmark  arrived,  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  crowd  of  Italian  and  Gcr- 
mao  potentates,  who  were  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  were  anticipated.  The  King  of  Saxony 
atone  was  absent,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Berlin  on 
his  parole  ever  since  the  battle  of  Leipsio,  and  the  Em- 
press Marie  Louise,  who  was  at  Schonbrunn  busily  occu- 
pied, under  the  direction  of  her  principal  officer,  Count 
Neiperg.  a  man  of  discretion  and  ability,  in  defending  her 
own  riglits  and  those  of  her  son,  the  King  of  Home,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  against  the  pretensions  and  claims 
founded  on  old  hereditary  rights  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  They  were  all  attended  by  their 
respective  ministers ;  Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
and  llardeuberg  on  that  of  Prussia.    The  Prince  Regent 

*  "  There  is  a  geneml  uneasiness  here,  and  the  langtinge  of  the  Rnssians  ia 
not  of  a  nature  to  lessen  it ;  they  are  the  first  ta  condole  with  the  iSaxons,  to 
cry  out  agiuusfe  the  Atrocity  of  their  oontemplated  mnexatioii  to  PruMtft,  and 
to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  this  country  [Britain]  ;  while,  on  the  other  liand, 
ono  of  their  le  i<ling  gen  -rnh,  Hpouking  of  the  jirobable  difficulties  which  might 
o^-cur  at  the  approaching  cougresis,  replied, '  '  >fi .'  jioitr  ccla,  arec  600,000  hommts, 
on  m  n6(joc'u  beaucoup.'  Prince  Hardcnberg,  aware  of  these  circumstances, 
de^ainng  of  Roaeia  being  induced  to  forego  any  of  her  preteoeionB  on  the 
tide  of  Poland,  and  anxious  to  allay  the  jealousy  which  is  very  generally  felt 
among  the  I'russinnf  at  seeing  their  neighbours  already  in  possession  of  their 
respective  allotments,  is  very  strenuous  in  bis  enduuvours  to  accelerate  tho 
Qocupetion  of  Sazooy-Hi  meesure  believed  to  be  eo  repugnant  to  the  perMnal 
CielingV  of  the  King  hl^  ma>st(  r,  that,  at  a  council  held  lost  week,  in  which  tho 
Chancellor,  supported  l>y  Piiiicc  Bluchor  and  Count  Taucnzein,  strongly  urged 
its  necet^ity,  his  Majc-Ly  could  not  be  induced  to  consent  to  its  immediate  ex- 
ecution, and  broke  up  the  assembly  with  evident  marhs  of  diapleaBute.**— Hb 
jAGKBOir  to  LoBD  CAaTUBlAGB,  Berlin,  August  19,  1S14;  Out,  Corrup.  x.  D9. 
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CHAP,  of  England  and  King  of  France  were  not  present ;  bat 
thej  were  fullj  represented  bj  their  respectiye  ministers 


1614.    for  foreign  affairs,  Lord  Oastlereagh  on  bebalf  of  the 

former,  and  Prince  Talleyrand  on  t  hat  of  the  latter.  Nor 
were  princesses  and  female  diplomatists  aw  an  ting,  — 
often  the  most  important  because  the  least  suspected, 
and  the  most  persuasire  negotiators  on  such  occasions. 
Among  them  was  particularij  remarked  the  Grand- 
>  ih,er»,  dachess  Catherine,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
clp  i^To'  ^^^^^  Dnke'of  Oldenburg,  a  princess  of  remark- 

x?i'45'>  energy  and  talent,  known  to  exercise  a  considerable 

4S8.        inlliitjice  over  her  brother  and  manj  otliers  of  the  lead- 
ing persons  in  the  Congress.^ 

On  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  arrangements  all 
poiDU  on  parties  were  agreed*  and  their  consent  had  been  ratified 
ira»!ftii^^  hy  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  30th  May  preceding.  It 
XTbicb"'^       settled  that  HoUand,  augmented  by  Belgium,  was  to 
liSd!^^*    be  allotted  to  the  Prince  of  Uiange,  with  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Netherlands  ;  that  Anstria  was  to  receive 
Lombardj  and  Veuetia  as  iar  as  the  Fo  and  the  Ticino ; 
that  Prussia  should  be  reinstated  in  all  her  dominions,  as 
they  stood  before  the  French  war  in  1805 ;  and  that  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  so  much  the  object  of  jealousy 
and  desire  to  Russia,  should  be  dissoWed,  and  Norway 
annexed  to  Sweden,  as  well  as  Genoa  to  Piedmont.  But 
the  boundaries  of  Belgium,  especially  towards  Germany, 
were  not  fixed,  the  fate  of  Saxony  was  undecided,  and 
that  of  Poland  was  inTohed  in  impenetrable  darkness^ 
which  the  Western  Powers  recoiled  from  attempting  to 
penetrate.   From  the  yery  first  a  very  great  degree  of 
concord  was  obserred  among  the  representatives  of  the 
foiu'  great  Powers  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  war  of 
liberation,  and  "  les  quatre"  as  they  were  called,  were 
the  object  of  undisguised  jealousy  to  the  other  states,  and 
especially  France  and  the  lesser  states  of  Germany.  But 
within  the  awful  precincts  of  **  les  quatre  "  there  was  a 
still  closer  alliance,  founded  not  merely  on  identity  uf  po- 
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litical  interest,  but  on  the  jet  stronger  bond  of  personal  cbav, 
friendship  and  common  danger.  Alexander  and  Frederick  '^^-^ 
William  had  .stood  hy  each  other  in  many  a  well-debated  isn- 
field ;  tiicv  had  "Rummcrcd  it  and  wintered  it  together." 
Together  thej  had  stood  before  the  ramparts  of  Dresden  ; 
together  they  had  faced  the  thunders  of  Leipsic  ;  together 
thej  had  shared  in  the  triumphs  of  Paris.    From  the 
Terj  depths  of  national  humiliation  and  degradation  Alex- 
ander's powerful  arm  had  raised  Prussia  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  pros|)erity  and  glor^^    For  nearly  two  years  they 
had  lived  almobt  hi  the  same  tent,  and  rudt*  all  day  side 
by  side.    They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  alike  chival- 
rous in  feeling  and  refined  in  manner,  and  during  all  that 
time  thej  had  nerer  had  a  vish  or  a  feeling  but  in  common. 
It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  these  circumstances  should  s 
not  have  produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  intimacy 
and  friendship,  like  that  of  Pylades  and  Orestes  in  ancient  ^ 
liuie^,  which  partook  more  of  the  warmth  of  love  than  425.'  ' 
the  ordinary  attractions  of  worldly  interest' 

In  addition  to  this^  the  material  interests  of  these  two 
fM>Tereigns  were  in  a  great  measure  identical,  and  ted  them  nie  er- 
to  pursue  the  same  line  of  policy.  Alexander  had  to  gain  da^'L 
Poland  :  Frederick  William,  Saxonv.  The  Czar  had  mivjr-  ^^^^ 
niticent  and  generous  views  fur  the  restoration  of  the  fallen 
Sarmatian  nation.  In  common  with  all  the  world,  he  felt 
the  extreme  injustice  which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  it 
bj  the  partition ;  but  he  felt  also  that  he  had  the  means 
of  restitution  in  his  hands,  and  he  regarded  himself  as  the 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  accomplish- 
mciit  ul"  that  i:ivat  act  of  national  justice.  His  plan  was 
to  restore  the  whole  kin^^loni  of  Poland  as  it  ntood  in 
1772,  including  Lithuania,  Gallicia,  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  the  Duchy  of  Posen.  Sixteen  millions  of 
men  would  thus  regain  their  lost  nationalitj,  and  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom,  would  rise  from  its  grave.  It  is  true  this 
would  imply  a  great  sacrihoe  of  territory  and  revenue  on 
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OHAP.  the  side  both  of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  but  he  proposed 
fully  to  iDdemnifj  both  of  these  Powers — ^Prussia  bj  the 
isi4>    whole  of  Saxonj,  besides  the  Rhenish  provinces;  and 

Austria,  ou  the  side  of  Italy.  Russia  would  require  no 
indemnity  for  tlio  cession  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Lithuania, 
containing  nine  niillioDS  of  inhabitants,  for  he  proposed 
that  he  himself  was  to  be  the  Kin?  of  Poland,  which  was 
to  descend  to  the  same  series  of  heirs  as  the  crown  of 
Russia.  The  Emperor  was  so  set  on  the  realisation  of  this 
project,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  and  English 
diplomatists  were  unable  to  divert  him  from  it ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Welliiiirton,  proceeding  on  ilic  information  fur- 
nished by  1  alleyrand  as  to  what  was  going  on  at  Vienna» 
wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that  matters  were  hopeless  from 
the  determination  of  the  Ozar,  and  tiiat  war  was  inevitable.* 
Lord  Castlereagh,  from  the  firsts  made  the  most  strennous 
efforts  to  resist  the  Emperor's  views  on  this  point,  and  to 
1^**405  ^^^^^  other  Powers  in  one  system  against  it,  but  for 
42o.  long  lie  did  not  meet  the  support  he  might  have  expected, 
not  even  from  M.  de  Tallejrand,  on  the  part  of  i^'iance.^  t 

*  '*  Lord  Castlereagh  adreasa  il'Empereur  Alexandre  plusieurs  m^moirei  daa« 
leiqtifliB  U  t'opposaU  iUraH/vmmi  eC  wfee  foree  ma  nom  d«  m  Cour  li  r«netiqB 
d'un  royaume  de  Pologne  qui  f<^t  uni  et  qui  fit  pwti  dtt  k  OowwMM  Imp«> 

rialo  de  Rnssic  :  Ic  dr^ir  de  «a  Cmir  dtaut  <lo  vnfr  une  pitxsmnce  indipendanrtt, 
plus  ou  moms  con&idombie  eu  ctcudue  dtabUe  en  Pologoe  sous  une  djnastie 
distincte,  et  comme  ua  4tat  interm^diaire  entre  lc«  troia  grandee  monarcbiea.'* 
^CArxfloox,  Lu  Oent  Jour§,  i.  87. 

+  "  I  have  this  insUxnt  bad  an  interview  with  M.  do  Blacas.  I  found  him 
much  diapleasod  at  the  cfnifinnrd  ohftinfirtf  of  the  Emperor  of  Ruuia  rrfp^t' 
ing  Poland,  on  which  he  ^ays  that  he  underatauds  his  Imperial  Migeatj  de- 
dwed,  before  he  quitted  Yienna  to  go  into  Hungary,  that  lie  eoneldered  eH 
matters  iettied ;  tLat  he  was  to  be  king  of  Poland,  and  the  Kimg  Cff  Pruuia  king 
of  Saxony  ;  and  that  he  had  given  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  understand  tl.at  ho 
would  not  depart  from  his  plan  on  either  of  those  countries.  M.  de  BUcas  said 
tlMt  the  raenlt  urould  b«  that  the  King,  and  most  probably  the  Prince  Regent 
[of  Eogfcmd],  would  withdnw  their  miBietere  from  the  Coogrear  dederiag  timt 
they  could  not  ackiiuwledge  these  arrangements,  and  that  Europe  weuld  »• 
main  in  a  feverish  Ht!\te.  which  sootier  or  later  must  end  in  war. 

1  again  uiged  him  m  the  strongest  manner  to  have  instructions  sent  to 
H.  de  Tidleynmd  to  lej  aside  ell  oonaideratione  upon  imall  points,  mtd  fe  wi«te 
cordtvttjf  VfUh  you.  in  a  great  effort  to  produce  the  union  of  all  the  Powers  in 
Europe  ngaiust  i\w  projected  nggrfiTidisement  of  Russia.  M.  de  Blucas  then 
aaid  that  he  coueidered  that  there  were  thrt^  great  ohjecta  for  arrangement — 
Poland,  Naples,  and  Sasony— upon  wlileb  (he  King  felc  an  almost  equal  interest, 
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It  may  readily  be  believed  that  Prussia  deemed  an  chap. 

ample  compensation  due  to  licr  for  the  proposed  relin- 
quishment  of  her  Polish  territories,  tlie  more  especially  i^i^ 
that  she  would,  by  the  cession  of  Thorn,  Modhn,  and  the  v.<  J?o( 
fortresses  on  the  Vistula  to  Russia^  be  entirely  denuded  of  ^"^'^ 
her  eastern  frontier.  But  the  Emperor  Alexander  entirely 
reconciled  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  to  this  step,  by  the  pro* 
posal  that  the  whole  of  Saxony  should  be  annexed  to 
Prussia,  the  crown  of  which  should  be  porinanently  placed 
ou  the  brows  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  It  was  urircd 
in  support  of  this  arrangement  by  Prince  Hardenberg,  **  that 
the  kiss  of  Sonthem  Poland  to  the  advantage  of  Russia^ 
imperatively  called  for  an  indemnity  to  Prussia :  Saxony 
is  the  only  country  wliich  presents  such  a  compensation. 
To  recreate  it,  and  render  it  powerful,  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  great  increase  of  power  pro- 

and  that  he  did  not  think  yn«r  Lor<l.«liip  \v;is  inclined  to  act  bo  directly  to  affect 
the  views  -which  the  ( Jovcriinient  uf  both  countries  professed  to  havf>,  as  ha 
had  expected,  aud  ihat  be  wialied  that  you  aliould  receive  further  iQstructious 
<m  the  mibjeei  from  him^  I  told  him  tlui  he  was  quite  mistaken ;  that  I 
had  not  the  papers  to  show  him,  Imt  could  assure  him  that  language  could  neC 
he  aironger  than  lhat  which  >f<>i  hn/1  ji^frf ,  h-.th  vrrhnJhi  and  in  writing,  to  tho 
£mperor  of  Huasia,  to  dksuade  him  from  hia  Polish  scheme,  which  was  the 
fiwmdalioii  of  eU  the  miedue^  and  that  jroa  fw  dinoting  all  your  efforts  to 
ooaaeofc  the  miidateflB  of  the  other  Powen  of  Borapo  in  the  eeme  views  and 
measures  with  you  on  this  point ;  that  you  considered  other  points  as  com- 
paratively unimportant ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  ultimate  decision  of  them 
depended  more  or  lesson  the  decision  as  to  the  Polish  question,  which  went  to 
wiiether  theve  should  or  not  be  in  Europe  any  system  whstever  of  equilibrinm. 

"I  reminded  him  thnt  I  Ind  alrssdy  epprised  him  that  M.  de  TsUeyrsnd 
wi'?  running  after  these  small  oVy-t'*,  instead  of  looking  to  that  principal 
one  ;  and  he  admitted  that  he  waa  not  liimself  satisfied  with  his  conduct  He 
then  proposed  that  Ure»t  tiritniu,  Frauce,  Spain,  aud  Uullaud  should  agreu  by 
tresty  not  to  veeognise  the  PoUsh  emngoment;  end  he  pressed  the  point 
atlongly  and  repeatedly,  as  being  the  best  mode  of  drawing  with  us  Austria 
nnd  Pnistsia.  I  told  him  that  all  combinations  of  thla  description  cr^ntpd  jf^ril. 
ousy,  and  that  the  first  and  immediate  eifect  of  such  an  arraugcmcut  would  be 
to  separate  us  from  our  old  allies.  He  gave  up  this  idea,  and  he  went  away  st 
test,  M  he  Slid,  eonrinoedthit  the  best  method  to  be  sdopted  was  all  to  unite 
for  the  object  of  opposing  the  Emperor  s  views  on  Poland,  laying  all  minor 
points  a'?ide,  and  promising  to  endeavour  to  remove  from  tho  King't*  mind  the 
impression  that  you  were  not  decided  in  your  measures  uu  this  point." — 
Dmu  OT  WiLuiiafov  to  Loan  CAtiuaiiAaa,  NotemJbeit  5^  lSi4;  Coalkrtagk 
Onrs^powfanec,  s.  ISS,  ISI. 
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csAP.  posed  to  be  given  to  Russia  renden  it  more  than  erer 
necessary."*   These  ideas  met  with  a  cordial  response  in 


1814.   Prussia;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  in  ^^axonv,  where  the 
^anicn-  j^j^^j^j^j^j  fcclings  aiid  attachment  to  their  sovereign  were 
oc'r"^*    universal  among  the  inhabitants ;  aud  the  people  were 
if^^jjj^ananimonslj  opposed  to  the  project  of  handing  them  over 
to  their  hereditary  enemies.  A  host  of  pamphlets  speedily 
made  their  appearance  at  Dresden,  in  which  the  annexation 
project  was  Tehemently  condemned;  and  to  such  a  pitch 
did  the  ferment  ari^c  that  tlie  governors  of  Torgau  and 
Wittenberg  shut  their  gates  and  prepared  for  resistance 
Oct.  10.    to  the  inhabitants.   Meanwhile  Hardeuberg  made  a  formal 
demand  on  England  and  Austria  for  the  immediate  cession 
of  the  whole  of  Saxony;  to  which  Lord  Oastlereagh,  on 
the  part  of  Oreat  Britain,  gaTe  his  reluctant  adhesion. 
That  of  Mettemich  was  more  guarded,  and  pointed  to  the 
retention  of  a  part  of  the  Saxon  dominions  bv  the  ancient 
family.    Tallevrand,  ou  the  part  of  France,  openly  and 
unreservedly  opposed  the  annexation,  as  was  done  by 
sereral  of  the  lesser  princes  in  Germany.* 

*  Lord  CaaUet-eagb  replied  to  }I;vrdcnbcrg  on  the  llth  Octo\>er  : — "Si  I'an- 
nexaiiou  de  la  Saxe  2l  la  IVasse  s'accordait  avec  le  saJut  de  I'Europe,  tl  gartm.- 
ftwail  U  eofMeiUKmeiil  dt  tAngkterre,  quoiqae  U  roiiM  dNimi  tuad  andemie 
maison  le  remplii  de  douleur  ;  mnis  que  ai  lea  princes  Allefloaiidi,  apris  avoir 
failli,  nraipnt  impart'  leiirs  fautes  jmr  dea  pervice«  subs^quenw,  il  n'en  6tut  pas 
de  mdme  du  Koi  de  Saxe ;  que  ea  declaration  devait,  oependant^  6tre  r^gard^ 
oomme  nullo  dans  le  oaa  la  Saxa  Mnit  ■acrifl^  anx  pr^tMiaona  de  la  Rnnm 
etnon  aux  int^rdts  de  rEitropa."— -Lord  Castlkreaoh  to  Prince  Hardsk* 
OTRO,  (kt4)bcr  11,  1814;  Hardbnbbro,  xii.  459.  4G0;  and  Ca.ithrewjh  MS. 

Prince  Mettemich  did  not  reply  till  the  22d  October ;  aud  then  he  sjiid  : — 
"  EIn  fivisant  abstraction  dea  liens  de  famille  exiatant  entre  le6  luaiaona  d' Autricb« 
«t  de  la  8axfl|»  ton  lOttTmaiii  ne  poavaii  appnmrer  rannerioa  doe  Blata  Samne 
en  cnthr  h  !a  couronne  Pruaaietiiie — ftonroe  ^tenielle  de  m^Smice  entre  lea  deux 
Puissances  ainsi  rapproclx^o ;  que  ai,  ndanmoius,  la  force  des  ciroonstances  I'exi- 
g^it,  il  serait  u^es^iro  qu'ou  prit  desarraogemeoasur  la  fixation  dea  fronti^resi 
k  fortifieation  dee  piaoea,  et  lee  lelatioiie  eommereialet,  aiaii  que  ear  la  ligne 
de  defense  de  rAllemagne  in($ridkNiBle;  que  ea  MajeaM  fenit  counattre  rsi^ 
vi)"«  ri'lntivement  A  la  fort<-rcs«!e  de  Mayence,  niais  que  tout  considoi-o  le  R.ii 
recouuaitrait  qu'il  convenait  dc  laissor  \i  I'anciennc  maiaon  une  partic  do  hcn 
royaume."— Pbuicb  Mittbrnicb  d  Pjunce  Uardenbeug,  Od^re  22,  1^14  ; 
Habbshsrbo'b  Mimairu,  xii.  460. 

Prince  Talleyrand  answend  on  the  part  of  France  on  the  2d  November : — 
"  I.e  Roi  de  Saxe  n'avait  etd  iii  Accm6  ni  intcrroj^v^ ;  il  nVxiste  aucun  trihtmal 
coaipi^t«ut  pour  le  juger ;  la  Saxe  deniande  son  retour,  rAUeinngne  reclame 
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Attstria,  at  tliis  juncture,  was,  it  may  well  be  believed,  chap. 

not  less  disquieted  than  Great  Britain  at  the  projected  vast 


addition  to  the  power  of  its  gigantic  neiL^ibour;  but  its  i^'^*- 
exposed  situation,  and  the  want  of  anj  defensible  frontiers  vic«^8*'f 
between  them,  prevented  her  from  giving  expression  to  its  -^"»^- 
Tiews  with  the  same  resolution.  All  tkat  Metternich  ven- 
tured to  do  was  to  strive  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of 
Gallicia  with  the  restored  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  on  that 
condition  he  consented  to  the  Polish  frontier  being  ex- 
tended to  Ivalisch,  which  brought  it  greatly  nearer  both 
to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  would  hare  secured  to  the  Czar 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  Germanic  confederacy. 
He  held  out  stronglj  for  the  retention  of  Cracow  and 
Zamose,  which  Alexander  was  desirous  to  absorb ;  as 
he  also  uas  Thorn,  the  bulwark  of  Prussian  Puiund. 
The  Czar  supported  these  demands  bj  the  sl^^nificant 
hint  that  he  had  400,000  men  in  Poland,  that  the  whole 
country,  with  its  strongholds,  was  already  in  his  possession, 
and  that  he  was  governing  it  as  his  own.  Hettemich  felt 
the  force  of  these  considerations ;  and,  as  he  knew  that  the 
chief  weight  of  Russia,  iii  the  event  of  a  rupture,  would 
fail  on  Austria,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  moderate  his 

rint^griM  de8  droits  d«  tons  compromis  par  le  sftcrifioe  de  U  Size;  que  le  fea 
CNNiTait  amu  U  oendn,  et  qm,  s'U  ^latait,  la  France  oe  poumit  en  demeurer 

Bpectatrice  oi-<ive;  que  si  rannexi'in  tloniaudt'o  s'cflTectuait.  on  verrait  rcnattre 
la  rivalitd  de  la  Prusse  et  de  )'Autricho,  ce  qui  c-tmpromettniit  la  traiiquillitd 
de  I'Europe." — Pbi>*ck  Taulevuano  d  Prikck  Uahdenbeho,  Atnxmf/re  2, 1814 ; 
HABDBmnno,  xtl  460. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  tlien  a  {irisoner  in  Friadricbsfeld,  protested  on  the  4tii 
November  *'  centre  occupation  de  la  Saxe^  d<^claniiit  que  la  position  dr>  son 
p&yB  I'avait  seule  empdcbait  de  se  prononcer  coutre  la  France ;  et  que  le  but 
de  la  guerre  ayant  616  le  maintieo  de»  trOoes  l^Umes,  il  avait  du  a'attendra 
k  ]»  nrtitation  de  lliMtige  de  aet  aneStm ;  «n  eoosAqueiioe  il  pfotestaii  eontra 
la  prise  de  pomession  de  scs  6tat8,  qu'en  aucun  temps  il  ne  consentirait  k  c<$der 
ou  h  ^fhanger."  In  support  of  this  protest,  the  Duke  of  S.ixo  Cobourcr  wrote 
to  Lord  Castlflreagb  on  the  14th  November:—"  Fhr  la  destruction  du  royaunie 
da  Saxa,  la  "Brwm  at  rXntridia  la  tnniTaniaiit  dana  una  tUmtkm  ko$tiU;  que 
la  Rossie  et  la  F^iusa  dtaat  intimement  la  premiere  de  ces  Puissances 
appuierait  leg  vuea  da  secondc  cu  Allemagne  tiinLli.s  que  la  soconde appuierait 
lesruea  d'agnimlissemcnt  do  la  Kussie  au  cote  de  la  Turquie;  et  qu'on  verrait 
rAlUmuffne  d^truke,  I'tinpift  OttoiiuiH  renvertie,  ei  la  paix  de  TEurope  ^ran- 
l^"— Li  Psimn  DB  Sau  Oobouba  A  Lobd  CASTLBBsaoH,  Ifwemkit  14^  1814 ; 
461. 
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CBAP.  demandfl,  and  insut  odIj  for  the  oession  of  Cracow  and 

Zamosc.    He  in  secret  indulged  the  hope  that  restored 
1811    Poland  would  prove,  instead  of  an  accession  of  strength, 
a  source  of  weakness  to  Russia — ^an  opinion  justiiied  hy 
,  HanL  "       cxperieoce  of  England  in  regard  to  Ireland,  and  of 
4M,407.   which  hia  own  country  had  repeatedly  felt  the  wmgfat  in 
the  government  of  Hungary.^ 

France,  which  was  guided  by  the  experience  and  snp- 
And  of'  ported  by  the  ability  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  wa.s,  in  tlie 
first  instance,  nervous  on  the  preliminary  point,  whether 
its  representatives  would  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
Congress,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  composed  ex- 
dusively  of  the  Allied  Powers  Lord  Castlereagh  strongly 
supported  the  admission  of  France,  as  did  Mettemich» 
and  tbej  gained  their  point.  This  with  reason  was  con- 
sidered as  a  great  triumph  by  the  French  diplomatist,  as 
it  materially  weakened,  if  not  entirely  broke  the  treaty  of 
alliance  concluded  under  Lord  Castlereagh's  auspices  at 
Chaumont  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  between  tiie  four 
great  Powers.*  Hating  gained  this  point»  Talleyrand, 
under  the  strongest  instmctions  from  his  Court,  set  him- 
self to  work  out  another,  of  equal  impoi  Lance  to  France, 
and  still  greater  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  himself  as 
its  representative.  This  was  to  procure  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Murat  in  Naples,  and  the  restitution  of  its 
crown  to  the  Bourbon  fiunily,  together  with  the  remoTal 

*  "  M.  de  Talleyrand  fit  observer:  '  C^ue  le  oon'5f»ntpmf  iit  proinis  i>ar  la 
Frauce  h  ce«  arraugeiueus  ne  devaib  a'euteDdre  que  de  iiuu  yoBilidf  et  doq 
d*4ifhMmm»  ^vmtaeb ;  H  que  tout  ea  qui  n'^t  pM  conveiia  c4  wnM  eatn 
|0W  1m  AUi^  n'^tait  pns  cous4  d'exisiw.  Que  la  d^nominttioii  d'AIli^ 
itut  tombd  par  le  seul  fait  de  la  paii,  et  devenait  memo  injurieuse  au  Roi ; 
qu*il  n'dziBtait  paa,  see  jeux,  qu'un  congrde  g^o^ral  auquel  toutes  lea  Puia- 
niioes  tfteient  appelto  A  ooooonrir ;  et  que  ea  pvopn  ro^omfliiliU  l«i  Intav 
diaait  de  reconnaJtre  U  dtfootnination  d'Allide  qui  roohienl  eontlnuer  ii  pren- 
dre les  Cours  do  Vicnne,  de  Londree,  de  St  Peteraburg,  et  de  Berlin  *  A 
ces  repn^ueatatioua  il  fut  repondu  :  '  Que  ralliance  dc  Cliaumoiit  du  1  Mars  1814, 
ftvait  pour  but  (article  £>),  oieme  api^  la  oouuluiituu  de  la  paix  avec  la  France, 
tPin  tunuw  U  mamHen  ;  et  qa'UiMi  oette  alljaiioe  s'tftaH  pu  meominlible 
avec  la  dignity  de  son  souTeroin,  qu'elle  tendait  bfan  plutdi  a'dfirmer ;  qn'uiM 
alliance  n'dtait  point  hostile  de  aa  nature  h  motns  qn'clle  ne  fut  offimiTO  el 
expUcitement  dirigd  contre  uue  Puiasanoe.' Capkfiquk,  i.  75. 
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of  Napoleon  from  the  island  of  Elba  to  the  Azores.  The  ohap. 
first  he  represented  as  the  necessary  complement  of  tlie 
restoration  of  the  Bonrbon  dynasty  in  France ;  *  the  i^ii. 

last  as  a  measure  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Repeated  representations  were  received  at  this  time,  and 
through  the  whole  autumn  and  winter,  of  the  intrigues  of 
Napoleon  and  Marat  in  Italy,  and  the  preparations  mak- 
ing, both  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  for  a  general  reyolotion 
and  rebtoration  of  the  dutliroued  monarch,  on  the  throne 
from  which  he  had  been  cast  down.  To  such  a  lonirth 
did  this  go,  that  it  was  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
British  Government  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in 
danger  at  Paris ;  and  the  Cabinet^  fearful  for  so  valnable 
a  life,  frequently  urged  him  to  accept  some  other  situa- 
tion, and  take  the  command  in  North  America,  where  the 
contest  wa,s  still  undecided.  But  the  Duke,  with  the 
calm  resolution  which  was  descriptive  of  his  character, 
made  light  of  it,  and,  imbued  with  the  idea  that  his 
place  was  at  Paris,  and  that  his  remoral  from  thence  would 
betray  a  distrust  in  the  stabOity  of  the  restoration,  which 
might  seriously  prejudice  the  intei-ests  of  the  country  and 
of  Europe,  entreated  them  to  let  him  remain  where  ho 
wag,  wliicli  was  accordingly  done.  Meanwhile  Talley- 
rand sent  memorial  after  memorial  to  the  Congress,  the 
burden  of  which  was  that  *'  there  could  be  no  security  for 
any  person,  nor  any  general  stipulation,  so  long  as  Buona* 
parte  was  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  andt  cbp.  LSfii 
France."  ^  t 

*  "  Ii«i  dynuties  HgHximm  out  4/t6  MttbliM  s  mak  IHin*  d'wUM  ««t  nMoaofc ; 

]a  Rdvolution,  di  ii<  u'ost  pus  encore  finie.  Que  faut  il  pour  qu'ellu  6ui8i^el 
Que  le  priucipe  de  lu  ]egitunlt6  triotnpbc  Bans  rp^triotion  ;  que  le  Roi  et  lo 
royaume  de  Saxe  soieut  cooRcrv^a;  et  que  U  rt>yaumc  de  Napk$  $oii  rendu  au 
i^iime  fourerotn.  Sans  ceU,  la  R^oluttou  subsiBterait ;  la  lutte  ne  lerait 
IM  tmnio^  Le  tnii6  de  Fkm  eft  1m  travMix  da  Coogrte  n'aunuent  fidt 
que  la  suspcndre ;  il  y  aurait  uiic  tr^ve  iimis  pas  de  paix  veritable." — Le  Prince 
Talleyrand  d  Lord  CA»TLE»EAaa,  Octobn  26, 1814  ;  VMtitrmgk  QwtMj^ond- 
encff  JUS, ;  Capefiqds,  i.  82. 

f  '*  Mj  ttfety  depends  upon  the  King's ;  and,  although  I  beer  every  day  of 
the  dieoontenU,  and  of  their  probable  results,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
a  eomoittiuoetioa  1  have  had  with  the  Due  d'Orleane,  that  Bkoee  ia  ioelioed  to 
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csAP.  The  peculiar  news  of  Eogland  at  this  period,  so  far  as 
^*  the  Cabinet  was  concerned  and  Lord  Castlereaah  deaared, 
1814.  were  mainly  directed  lo  establishing  an  efjuilibrium  lu 
vieJ«'of  liurope,  and  s«ecuriDg  its  inhabitants  from  a  repetition  of 
J^j,^"j*'the  disasters  the}-  had  suffered  troiji  foreign  inilitaij 
gj^gjjijj  domination,  citber  from  the  side  of  France  or  Russia, 
tiut  jiuM.  To  attain  thia  object^  the  onlj  secmitj  which  ooold  be 
relied  on,  was  to  be  found  in  rendering  Germany  united, 
great,  and  powerful,  capable  of  repelling  assault^  and 

8^ve  more  credit  to  Iwth  tlwn  heluwewr  edcnowledgedto  me,  and  I  do  not  eee 

whet  means  the  King  has  of  resisting  thebriek  attack  of  a  few  huodred  officens 

dfttermincd  to  risk  everything  ;  yet  I  can  scnrcely  brine  my  tivtul  to  give  crr>i!t 
to  80  infamoufl  a  design.  It  ia  impossible,  however,  to  conceive  tbt:  dUti^e^a 
in  which  individuahi  of  ell  deecriptiona  are.  The  only  romedj  is  the  reriT&I 
olBuoiiiiwrte't^nrten^iPMreBdphiiider;  and  His  evident  that  thai  reoMMij 
cannot  be  adopted  during  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons.  I  am  quite  csertain  thai 
the  population  of  the  country,  and  oven  of  Paris,  U  favourable  to  the  Bour- 
bons :  the  diacoutented  and  dangerous  dasses  are  the  reduced  officers,  and  es»- 
ploifft  eiviks,  {particularly  thooe  returned  from  heing  priaonen  of  vnr.  .  •  • 
**  If  you  remove  me  from  hence,  you  must  employ  me  eleewhenk  Yon 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  at  this  moment  decitle  npon  sending  roc  to  Atiif^rica. 
1  told  Lord  IJathurst  I  had  no  objection  to  going,  though  I  don't  puotijise 
myself  much  tiueccHs  there.  I  believe  there  are  tt'oojiss  enough  there  for  the 
ddFence  of  Cknedn  for  erer,  and  even  for  the  aeoompliahment  of  an j  tnaeon- 
able  offeneive  plan*  .  .  .  TVhat  appeata  to  me  to  be  wanting  In  America 
is  not  a  general,  or  general  oflficers  and  troops,  but  a  vara!  mprrh.ritij  "n  ilr 
lakes :  till  thot  superiority  is  acquired,  it  is  impo^ble,  according  to  my 
notion,  to  maintain  an  army  in  such  a  situation  as  to  keep  the  enemy  out  wf 
the  whole  frontier,  mnch  leaa  to  make  any  oonqueat  from  the  enemy.  ,  .  . 
The  whole  hiatory  of  the  war  provra  ito  truth.  .  .  .  The  question  ia, 
whether  we  can  obtain  this  naval  ^superiority  on  the  lakes.  If  we  cnnnoi,  I 
shall  do  you  but  little  good  in  America  ;  and  I  shall  go  there  cin/y  to  prort 
dke  truth  ofPrmmt*9  dtfai^  aaif  to  tbjn  a  p&tee  vikuh  wdgki  a»  mli  ht  fi^ed 
mim.**^l>VK*  or  Wbuinotoii  to  Lobd  LirsBFOOL,  Paru,  iVmwaiier  9,  iai4 ; 
Cii.itJertagh  Comsjtondence,  x.  186-1 S8. 

*'  Napoleon  Buonapart«  n'n  pan  abdiqiic^  do  bonne  foi  :  il  a  nbrliquf^  aree 
Tidto  de  remonter  un  jour  sur  lu  troue  d'ltaUe,  et  le  Roi  do  Naples,  MuraC, 
doit  raider  i  y  reenter.  '  Qoand  toob  Torret  mee  aAina  dheeptfirfes,* 
disoit  Napollen  h  Murrt»  'arrangea-TOUs  commc  voua  poorrez :  senlenaeot 
t'uhez  de  conservcr  le  Royaxime  que  vous  tenez  de  moi,  car  qnelqne  joitr  vow* 
pourrez  m'aider  k  chasser  lea  Autrichiens  ct  mo  rdsaiair  de  la  counwne 
d'ltalie.'   .    .  . 

"  II  y  a  nn  plan  oonoerttf  antra  Bnonapcrte  et  Mvrat,  j*en  ai  la  ^ertitnda. 

Le  Roi  de  Naples  secondera  lea  Allifc  en  Italie  jusqu'h  tant  que  le  groe  de  lomr 
armdo  ne  soit  retiree  ;  mais  en  conserrant  poTir  lui  de  bonnes  positioD9  mtU- 
tair«i.  II  fera  alhauce  avec  la  puissance  qui  dominera  en  Italie,  et,  ou  par 
ruae,  on  par  force,  il  t&chera  dana  la  auite  de  1  expulaer  de  oe  pays,  et  l*Empe^ 
enr  a*engage  de  Taider.  II  tAcbent  anrtont  de  a*emp«m>  dea  porta  de  ritalae 
pour  ponvoir  donner  la  loi  anx  Angloia,  et  lea  fiiire  aoo6der  an  nonvel  oidr*  de 
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making  itself  respected  either  on  the  east  or  west.  But  chap. 
here  a  great  and  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulty  pre- 
seuted  itself.  Austria  and  Prubsia  being  the  two  great 
military  monarchies  of  the  confederatioD,  its  warlike 
strength  depended  mainly  on  their  union  and  co-opera- 
tion; but  here  Russia  had  interfered  vith  fatal  and 
hitherto  decisive  effect  By  reclaiming,  in  a  Toice  which 
could  not  be  withstood,  Prussian  Poland  from  the  Cabi- 
net of  Berlin,  and  offering  them  Saxony  in  exchange, 
the  Czar  had  inserted  tlio  wedge  into  tlie  licart  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederacy,  established  a  paramount  influence  over 
its  northern  power,  and  rendered  Austria  jealous  of  the 
preponderance  proposed  to  be  given  to  its  rising  rival  by 
this  annexation.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
danger  was  greatest,  and  united  action  most  required, 
it  liad  become  mo6t  (litlieult  to  attain  it.  To  add  to  the 
difficulties  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  in  carrying  out 
his  views  for  the  independence  of  £urope,  the  Power 
which  had  the  most  interest  in  supporting  them  could 
not  at  the  moment  be  induced  to  take  any  active  part  .in 
the  matter.  France,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Talley- 
rand, was  more  set  on  detlironing  Murat  in  Italy,  and 
curtailing  Prussia  in  (icrniany,  than  on  preventing  the 
tlireatened  great  addition  to  the  colossus  of  the  North. 
Thus  Lord  Castlereagh  was  virtually  left  alone  to  main- 
tain the' contest  for  Poland,  and,  with  it,  for. European 
independence ;  and  how  was  Great  Britain,  with  the 

cboscs."  —  Le  Chevaueb  T   ff>  Lohd  Castlkbkaqh,  Swmbn  2&, 

1814  ;  Castlereagh  C'urrespoiidence,  x.  211. 

"  I  hun  Alraady  told  jou  that  I  bftve  no  objeotion  to  going  to  America,  and 
I  wiU  go  trbenetrer  I  oay  be  ordered.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  your  Lofdibip 
that,  by  appointinpr  me  to  to  America  at  this  moment,  you  give  (rround 
for  belief,  all  over  Europe,  that  your  affair$  there  art  in  a  much  worst  sitiialUm 
tkan  they  reaUyartt  aod  will  not  my  nomiDation  at  this  moment  be  a  triumph 
to  the  Americana  and  their  Ikienda  here  «Dd  ehe \\  h  c i  c  ?  It  may  have  the  effect 
of  raiaing  hopes  and  cTpectatinns  in  Knc^laml  which  we  know  f^annot  be  realiaed. 
.  .  .  I  flpclaro  it  appears  to  me  tliat  we  are  proceeding  on  thia  occasion 
with  a  precipiutiun  which  circumstances  do  not  at  all  justify,  and  that  we 
shall  get  into  diagraee  and  diffieultiea,  which  *  Utile  patience  would  enable  ua 
to  avoid."— Duke  of  Welunqton  to  LORO  LlTfiRFOOL,  November  1%,  i 
Casttf  r'/inh  r,),'re9pondeiiee,  x.  204. 

VOL,  11.  2  K 
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CHAP,  greater  part  of  its  dispoBable  forces  still  in  America^  to  do 
this  with  effect  in  opposition  to  a  power  which  boasted  of 

1^1*.  havinir  300,000  men  in  Poland,  and  iu  pos^^cssion  of  the 
wliule  strongholds  of  the  coimtn'.  Lord  C  astlerea^h's 
views  on  this  crisis  are  fullj  developed  iu  a  most  valuable 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  dated  Vienna,  October 
25, 1814,  shortly  after  he  had  arrived  there  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Congress,  which  affords  a  key  to  his  whole  sab- 
sequent  conduct  iu  the  course  of  its  deUberatious.* 

*  "  Tott  will  pereeiye,  from  my  avnal  dMpfticliw,  that  the  dilbrttnoe  in  prim- 
cipltt  between  M.  Talleyr<iQd  aud  me  ift  chiefly  that  I  wish  to  direct  my  main 

ef^nrta  to  smtre  an  eqitifihri'mn  in  Enrojte  ;  to  which  objects,  as  far  principle 
will  permit,  T  wish  to  make  all  local  points  subordinate.  M.  Talleyrand  appeara 
to  me,  uu  the  cuutraiy,  more  intent  upon  particular  points  of  influence  than 
upon  tbe  general  balance  to  be  eetabliahed ;  and  his  eflbrla  upon  fJU  iW'eqw- 
iitan  and  i^'axon  qncfiiom  are  frequently  made  at  (he  expense  of  the  mora  im- 
portant question  uf  Poland,  without  eflMDtiallj  aerring  either  of  thoee  inter* 
esU  upon  which  he  ia  moat  intent. 

**  I  was,  6on  (he  outaeti  aware  of  fha  extMma  difflonlty  of  maldiig  PniMia  e 
uaefitl  ally  in  the  preaent  diacuaaiona,  connected  closely  as  she  haa  been  with 
Ru-sia;  but  it  appeared  tome  that,  notwithatauding  tlie  King's  7iais"i  with 
the  Emporor,  it  ought  not  to  be  do^'paired  of,  under  the  known  seutimenta  of 
the  Prusaian  Cabinet,  more  e^^pecially  as  it  was  dilficult  to  found  a  satisfactory 
iiyatem  of  balance  in  Europe,  nnleaa  Pruaaia  could  be  Induced  to  take  a  paiib 

"  Two  altornativcfl  alone  praaeuted  themselves  for  consideration — a  union  of 
the  two  frr«^at  G(.'rtuati  Power«»,  supported  by  fTrt-at  Brit-ain,  and  tlms  combining 
the  minor  states  of  Germany  together  with  Holland  in  an  ini€rmediary  fyttmk 
between  Ruaia  and  France — or  a  union  of  Austria,  France,  and  the  southern 
SUtea,  againat  the  northern  Powera,  with  Ruaaia  uid  Plniaria  in  doee  allianea. 
It  would  have  been  to  bo  wished  that  the  airangemenla  upon  a  peace  could 
have  been  effected  in  Europe  without  giving  rise  to  any  combination  whatever 
of  this  nature,  and  that,  at  the  cud  of  so  long  a  struggle,  the  several  Powecs 
might  have  crij<>y.  <l  gome  repose,  without  fDtming  calonlatioiM  thntalwnja 
augment  the  risk^  of  war;  hut  the  tmtewnd  wnduet o/Miuna krntt  dimtfpinmitd 

thl^  fi')j/>  ,  mill  /•trrcd  upon  its  fresh  considrrnfi'irns^. 

"  Tti  weigliinc:  the  conveiiienccs  and  inconveniences  of  the  latter  of  these 
ftlteruaUvet*,  the  objections  appeared  to  me  btruugly  to  prepouderatc,  aud  espe- 
cially aa  affectiog  ear  iotaragta.  Keeeasity  migh  t  diotate  audi  a  aystem,  bat  not 
choice.  It  appeared  in  the  first  instance  difficult  to  ccmen(^  on  account  of 
the  fundamental  jpalnnsy  exi.-.ting  between  Austria  and  France,  especially  upon 
the  |>oint  of  Italian  preponderance.  If  adopted  in  order  to  control  RiissLan 
power,  and,  with  this  view,  should  it  bo  supported  by  Great  Britain,  it  rec- 
dared  Holbmd  and  the  Low  Countriaa  dapendent  on  France  for  their  support, 
inatead  of  having  Prussia  and  the  northern  stAlaa  of  Germany  aa  their  nutand 
pmtectorH.  Tt  presented  inodditi<)n  the  further  inconvenience,  in  cane  of  war, 
of  exposing  all  the  receut  cessions  by  France  to  reoccupation  by  French  armic«, 
as  the  Beat  of  war  might  happen  to  preaent  itadf.  These  considerBtiona  were 
sufficiently  weighty  to  induce  me  to  be  of  oiunion,  that,  howoTer  puro  the 
intentiona  of  (he  King  of  France  were,  and  however  friendly,  we  ouc^t  wor  f 
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But^  hy  a  strange  coincidence^  at  the  very  time  when  chap. 
these  weighty  conceras  were  devolving  on  the  British 
plenipotentiary,  and  the  peace  and  independence  of  isi*. 
Europe,  threatened  by  such  serious  dangers,  was  at  stake  rnivl^^ai 
probably  for  ages  in  the  arrangements  \vhicli  were  in  pro-gjjj'*^. 
gross,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  was  exclu-  J^J^^^ 
sirely  directed  to  an  object  of  humanity,  honourable  to  the  sii^ 
themselves,  but  when  carried  to  the  length  it  was  at  that 
time,  extremely  detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of 
Europe.     Poland  was  threatened  with  absorption  into 
the  immense  power  of  Russia  ;  the  independence  of  Ger- 
many was  seriously  menaced ;  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
was  known  to  be  undermined  ;  and  Italy  was  in  a  state 
of  smothered  combustion,  arising  from  the  collision  be- 
tween ancient  vested  interests  and  modem  ardent  as- 
pirations, at  this  moment  wlien  so  much  was  at  stake,  and 
the  tuture  peace  and  independence  of  England  might 


rtMk  90  nuuh  upon  Prattk  eomntetivn,  and  tliftt  it  mm  wiaor  to  pnaeire,  as 

far  aa  possible,  the  goodwill  of  France,  whilst  we  laboured  to  unite  QcrmoDy, 
for  its  own  preservation,  figain^t  Rujisiiu  I  was  induced  to  prefer  this  course, 
firtit,  as  affording  the  best  chance,  if  Pnisjtia  could  be  brought  forward,  of 
hwrtaag  the  Polish  danger  without  a  war ;  and,  aeeondlji  if  we  foiled  in  thia 
object,  as  opposing  the  best  barrier  to  farther  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  whilst  it  affonled  that  natural  c>vcr  to  our  interests  on  the  side  of 
Flanders,  without  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  combination  formed  some* 
what  out  of  the  natural  course  of  political  interest. 

"  I  have  trotthled  70a  with  this  ontlino  of  the  policy  upon  which  I  hsTo 
been  acting  here,  that  you  may  use  your  own  discretion,  as  occ-usionn  arise,  of 
preparing  and  reconcilinj;  the  mind  of  the  French  Government  to  a  concert  be- 
tween the  two  limitrophe  Powers  against  Russian  encroachment  and  dictation. 
Ton  will  find  their  minds  (at  least  Prioee  Talleyi«nd*s  h)  very  aTetae  to 
Rmuda,  and  impatient  of  the  notion  of  any  union  between  Austria  and  Pkruttta; 
yet,  while  they  most  inconsistently  object  to  such  a  union,  they  admit  that  it  is 
the  only  mode  in  which  PruH:sra  can  be  kept  within  due  bounds.  If  France  were 
a  feeble  uud  menaced  Power,  she  might  well  feel  jealous  of  such  a  German 
alliance ;  but,  as  her  direct  InterastB  are  out  of  all  danger,  it  ia  nnrsaaonable 
that  she  should  impede  the  solo  means  that  ramain  to  Germany  of  preaervin^ 
its  independence,  in  order  either  to  indulge  a  sentiment  towards  tlie  King  of 
Saxony,  or  to  create  a  French  party  amongst  the  minor  States.  France  need 
never  dread  a  German  league :  it  is  In  its  nature  iaofliansive^  and  there  h  no 
reason  to  f^r  that  the  union  between  Austria  and  Ptussia  will  be  such  as  to 
endanger  the  liberties  nf  other  State?!.  Until  the  detrnniiintion  of  Austria  nnd 
Prussia  is  mure  fully  tstablishe  1,  f  have  t<>  beg  your  (irace  will  make  yuur 
reasoning  general,  and  not  adnut  that  any  negotiation  is  in  progress."—. 
hovD  Castlbsiaob  U>  the  Dun  ov  WiumoTOiri  Vkitnat  October  2S,  1814 ; 
Outiermgh  Corrapondaiet,  x.  178-175. 
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CHAP,  depend  on  a  Btroke  of  ber  diplomatist's  pen.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  left  alone  bj  his  country  to  fight  the  battle  of 
1814.    European  independence.    Not  a  pubUc  meeting  was  hdd 

to  strongthen       liaiiils  in  tlie  *n-eut  struL'irle  for  Polish 
independence  or  tlie  fonnatiua  of  a  barrier  on  the  Vistula 
and  the  Rhine  against  the  strides  of  Muscovite  or  Gallic 
ambition.    There  were  public  meetings  in  plenty  to  ap- 
ply a  pressure  to  the  diplomatists  supposed  to  be  all 
powerf^  but  it  was  directed  to  none  of  these  objecta 
^fhe  slave  trade  was  the  only  subject  of  interest.  The 
idea  was  all  but  universally  taken  up  in  Great  Briuin 
that  now  was  the  time  to  achieve  the  "rand  victory  of 
justice  and  humanity  over  cupidity  and  cnielty.  This 
belief,  strongly  inculcated  bj  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, soon  became  a  perfect  national  passion.  Lord 
Ca8tlerea;.di  said  justly  that  there  was  scarcely  a  town  or 
village  in  Great  Britain  in  which  meetings  were  not  held 
to  petition  the  Crown  or  Parliament  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  else  was  thought  of — what  was  pressed  upon 
OoTemment  was  that  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of 
the  restoration  of  their  colonies  to  the  French  or  the 
Dutch  that  they  should  instantly  abolish  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  a  day  should  be  iixed  after  wliich  this  traffic 
should  be  declared  piracy  by  all  the  Powti.s,  punishable 
with  death  whenever  a  vessel  conveying  slaves  was  takes.* 

*'  *'  You  must  really  press  the  Spauinh  Government  to  give  ob  Eonie  man 
facUitics  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  ch^  we  can  do  notbing^  for  tht  rr:. 
however  well  iucliued.  The  nation  is  bent  upon  thi.>-  object.  I  believe  there 
is  bmrdlj  »  village  that  haa  not  met  and  petitioned  upon  it ;  both  Houses  d 
Eftrlitment  are  pledged  to  prem  it^  and  tlie  Minirtera  must  make  it  the  tiieii  ef 
their  policy.  It  is  jmrticularly  important  that  Spain  and  Portugal  ahould  do! 
sepjiratt!  from  all  Europe  upon  it,  eUo  prohibitions  against  the  import  .  f  thvr 
colonial  produce  will  be  the  probable  result.  Urge,  therefure,  the  French 
engagement  for  five  years,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  inatniot  Labrador  aoooid- 
ingly.  With  re.spect  to  the  immediate  abolition  north  of  theline^  if  yott  CMumt 
conBiio  tin  III  to  the  southwanl  of  Cape  I.opcz,  pres-t  r.ipc  Formoso.  .  .  .  You 
will  recollect  that  Spain  had  no  slave  traiie  ol  her  own  proviou'?  t-o  our  ;il>o!i- 
tiou ;  and  it  now  appears  that  she  imports  few  really  for  her  own  coloniea. 
The  greatest  proporUon  of  thoeo  carried  in  the  fint  inatanoe  to  Cuba  end 
Porto  Kico  are  roshipped  on  Amwican  account,  and  smuggled  into  the  Un>t«ti 
State?!,  principally  up  the  Mississippi,  in  dofi.ince  of  the  Aineiic.in  l.iu>  o( 
abolition.    A  mutual  right  of  search  iu  of  great  importance  to  check  abuse."— 
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But  here  a  fresh  and  unforeseen  difficulty  occurred,  chap. 
over  which  the  British  diplomatist  had  no  effective  con- 
trol  The  greater  part  of  the  ceded  colonies  had  origin-  ^^^i^* 
allj  belonged  to  Prance,  and  the  Goyernment  of  France  piffiJuiuc* 
were  far  from  ijliariu*,'  ilic  views  of  the  British  on  the  Jlj^'*^^'? 
subject.    On  the  contrary,  they  w  ere  informed  by  their 
old  colonists,  and  they  believed  or  affected  to  believe 
them,  that  the  immediate  abolition  of  tlie  slaTe  trade 
would  prore  their  ruin,  and  the  French  Government  in^ 
sisted  that  if  they  acceded  to  the  demand,  it  could  only 
be  on  receiving  some  compensation,  either  in  a  pecuniary 

LOBD  Castlereaou  to  Sir  U.  Wellesley,  Aagutt  1,  1814;  t'a$tUrtagh  Cor- 

"  M*7  I  Teuture  now  to  My  whaA  I  would  do  were  I  a  momber  of  tlio  Con- 

giv's^  ?  I  would  firet  try  with  all  my  might  to  g«t  rid  of  tbe  article  in  the 
treaty  of  '^A  May  [postponing  the  abAJition]  tnftrfhf  and  immrflhffhf,  so  that 
the  aboliliuu  uiij^ht  be  immediate  and  univernal  ;  and  I  wouid^  if  thj  French 
would  accept  it,  even  give  up  a  colony  in  ezcluiMgc  ;  that  is,  I  would  leave  no 
Itona  unturned  t<>  secure  immediate  abolition,  if  powible.  But  if,  after  all  my 
exertious,  I  could  notpjotit,  then  I  woviM  aim  at  two  things-  Ist,  to  reduce  the 
fi?e  jeard  [allo\ve<l  for  abolition]  tu  two  or  three  yearo  at  moat, ;  2d,  to  have  all 
the  eoast  north  of  the  line  freed  from  the  ravagea  of  the  slave  trade.  After  this, 
I  would  get  a  decree  from  the  Congrew,  that  after  the  two,  three,  or  four  jmn 
were  expirol,  nation  whatever  shoulil  be  p*.  ruiittcd  to  carry  on  the  tfavf  trade 
at  off.  After  this  period  it  fshotild  Im-  declared  contrary  to  the  law  of  riafionf. 
and  put  upon  the  same  footing  an  piracy.  The  same  seals  which  guamutecd 
the  goYemment  of  France  to  the  Bourbons,  and  tbe  reatomtion  of  ierritoiy  end 
gOTemmeut  to  the  Sptmiards  and  Portugue»<c,  sLouM  ^uanuitee  libt-rty,  or  free- 
dom from  the  slave  trade,  to  Africa.  A  day  then  should  be  fixed.  afM'r  which 
any  slave  vessel,  found  to  bo  such,  shouiil  be  liable  to  capture,  and  to  be  treated 
as  a  pirate.  This  latter  clause  is  esMsntially  necessary.  All  the  contracting 
Powen^  or  four  or  ftve  ol  the  moet  powerful,  aboold  give  in  their  namea  in  com- 
biuation  for  the  execution  of  the  Act." — Mil  Clakkson  to  tht  Duke  or  WlL- 
UNOTON,  Sfpfrmher  11,  ISM  ;  C<<<ttfrea<jh  Corrupondence,  x.  118,  119. 

The  general  feeling  of  those  with  whom  I  liave  conversed  upon  the  subject 
of  tbe  Frendi  dave  tnde,  eeems  to  be  that  the  ded^n  of  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  remits  so  entirely  with  hia  ilajesty's  Goverument 
that  it  would  be  useless,  especially  in  the  prf»8ent  state  of  the  negotiationa,  to 
bavo  reeourse  to  other  means  of  iriflueiiciug  its  decision  than  <ircat  Britain 
herself  possess^.  All  the  persons  interested  iu  the  French  colonies,  together 
with  their  nuneroua  cmmeetiont  in  thia  eountxy,  are  ao  impreeeed  with  the 
importance  and  even  necessity  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
colonies,  thit  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  the  vo!"nt'iri/  ubaiuhuiiueiit  of  thia 
trade  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  would  be  an  unpopular  act. 
That  GoTemnMDt,  however,  it  ia  believed,  would  escape  all  blame  U.  it  were 
underatood  that  the  abolition  of  the  French  alave  trade  was  exacted  by  Great 
Britain  as  the  indispcnsiblo  condition  of  the  rcstoratinn  of  her  colonies  to 
France."— Zach ART  Ma*  aui  av  to  LOBD  CASTLEaEAOH,  May  29, 1814;  VustU- 
ratyk  Corre;«/Hn»(/uJCf,  x.  47,  4?*. 
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CHAP,  form  or  by  the  cession  of  an  island  for  the  sa( Tilicc  re- 
quired.    Lord  Castlereagh  did  his  utmost  to  enforce  the 

1814.  demand ;  but  Talleyrand  held  resolutely  for  a  coinpeiisa- 
tion ;  and,  to  solve  the  difficulty,  Lord  Liverpool  expressed 
the  willingness  of  the  British  Government  to  cede  an  ishmd 
to  |)urcluii3C  tlic  coDseiit  of  France,  and  suggested  Trinidad 
for  that  pur])ose*  This  arrangement,  it  will  be  imme- 
diately seen,  was  not  gone  into  ;  but  it  must  always  be 
regarded  as  an  honourable  incident  to  the  Britifih  Goreni- 
ment  and  nation,  that  they  were  willing  to  abandon  part 
of  their  conquests  for  an  object  of  no  value  whatever  to 
themselves,  but  important  only  as  tcndini:  to  j)romote  the 
general  interests  of  justice  and  Immanitj.  And  it  is  a 
curious  proof  how  much  the  Bntndi  people  arc  subject 
to  sudden  and  uncontrollable  impulses^  especially  when 
springing  from  the  generous  affections,  and  how  errone- 
ous is  the  opinion  generally  entertained  on  the  Continent 
that  they  are  entirely  governed  by  tlic  selfish,  tljat 
while  the  great  and  important  arrangements  in  progress 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  on  which  the  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  and  their  own  and  their  children's 

*  "  T'^pcn  considering  the  mntter  thorouglily,  T  do  tliink  tint.  e?prcinHT 
after  what  ba$  passed,  it  woiUd  be  desirable  to  Lave  mmo  producible  record 
that  we  had  offered  to  Fnnoe  a  pecauiorjr  compensation,  or  an  island,  for  tL« 
iminediate  aboUUon  of  the  slave  trade.  Some  eucli  ptopodticiii  Is  oertaialy 
expeeted  by  the  abolltionista.  These  expectations  have  been  encouraged  bj 
the  report  of  the  disposition  of  the  F'rcTich  Government  to  lii*teti  to  it ;  an  ! 
unlese  the  attempt  is  made  iu  some  shape,  in  which  it  can  be  shown  it  baa  been 
made  and  rejected,  I  am  apprchenrive  we  thaU  not  stand  well  with  many  of 
our  friends.  I  have  the  less  disinclination  to  the  oiteof  an  island  for  this  ob« 
joct,  siiice  it  lias  hovu  determine*!  to  retain  Domcmra,  Kf^soquibo,  and  B»;  rl>Ice. 
These  settlements  are  most  valuable  t<>  tn.  not  only  ai<  they  arc  occupied  aluio^^ 
exclusively  by  British  proprietors,  but  likewise  as  they  coutaLu  the  principal 

cotton  estahUshinents  in  America  for  the  use  of  our  maanfaeturea.  Tlie  reten- 
tion of  them  will  add,  however,  in  some  degree,  to  the  oolonial  jealousy  -which 

exists  on  Iho  Continent  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
planters  and  morchauls  ititei-ested  in  the  settlements  in  question  did  not  ev- 
pect  that  we  should  keep  them.  Under  thsee  circumstances,  I  think  we  itm 
afford  to  oflbr  a  Wsst  India  oohmy  for  the  aeoomplishmMit  of  an  ohject  wbkb 
the  nation  has  oertaiuly  bo  tmu-h  at  heart.  I  would  offer  none  but  a  We«t  lu^ 
dia  colony,  and  I  have  already  stated  to  you  my  reasons  for  preferring  to  offer 
Trinidad."  —  LoBD  Livebpool  to  the  Duke  of  WiaUNOTON,  ik;plemixr  23» 
1814;  CS/uOenagkCorrejfjtomlence,  x.  102,  139. 
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interests  were  so  dependent,  excited  scarcely  any  atten-  chap. 

tiou,  tlie  nation  Mas  convulsed  from  one  end  to  tlic  other, 
and  prepared  to  make  considerable  sacriticcs  to  attain  the  isu. 
discontinuance  of  the  slave  trade  in  a  few  foreign  West 
Titdian  islands!  There  Was  not  a  vestige  of  the  selfish 
feelings  in  this  passion ;  on  the  contrary,  thej  would  have 
prompted  a  directly  opposite  conrao  of  conduct ;  for  the 
belief  at  that  time  was  universal  among  the  abolitionists 
tliat  free  labour  Mas  more  profitable  than  slave,  and 
that  in  forcing  the  former  on  the  French  colonists,  they 
were  only  increasing  tiie  resources  of  their  own  commer- 
cial  rivals. 

In  this  divided  and  diverging  state  of  general  opinions 
in  the  Governments  and  nations  interested  in  the  arrange-  PKiiminary 
ments  of  the  Congress,  there  was  little  chance  that  they  whTch  ^cu- 
would  arrive,  without  great  difficulty,  at  a  harmonious  f^J^Ji, 
opinion.     It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  jealousy  and 
apprehension  entertained  by  the  other  Powers  of  '*  les 
quatre"  had  little  foundatioai    The  divisions  of  them- 
selves were  greater  than  those  with  which  they  were 
beset  from  others.    The  first  question  upon  which  a 
serious  division  took  place,  ])rcvious  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress  for  the  despatch  of  general  business,  was 
the  one,  "  What  Powers  were  to  be  sidmitted  to  a  deli- 
berative vote  in  the  proceedings?"    It  was  generally 
expected  by  the  representatives  of  the  other  States 
thTAustria,  Prussia,  «.d  Great  Britain,  the 

parties  to  the  still  pending  treaty  of  Ohaumont,  would 
alone  be  admitted.  M.  Talleyrand,  in  tlie  outset,  pre- 
M  iitod  a  note,  in  wliich  he  contended  that  as  peace  was 
now  happily  re-established  between  the  whole  Powers, 
and  the  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  establish  such 
arrangements  as  might  promote  the  continuance  of  that 
blessing,  the  wishes  and  interests  of  all  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  other  Powers,  in  par- 
ticular France,  Spain,  Portu<ral,  and  Sweden,  should  be 
admitted.    Contrary  to  expectation,  Lord  Castlereagh 
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CHAP,  supported  this  j  i  po8al»  and  M.  de  Metteniich  did  the 
same.    In  consequence  of  thia  dirision  in  the  parties  to 
1814.    the  treaty  of  Cliaumont,  the  representatives  of  these  eitrht 
Powers  wore  admitted  to  a  deliberative  vote,  ^hile  those 
of  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Kiugs  of  Bavaria^ 
Siciljr,  Saxony,  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  besides  the 
Swiss  and  Genoese  republics,  though  not  admitted  to  the 
conference  of  the  greater  Powers^  were  to  be  present  at 
Vienna  to  attend  to  their  interests,  and  make  thmr  vishee 
known  to  such  of  the  greater  Powers  as  might  be  inclined 
to  support  them.  The  representatives  of  the  great  Powers 
were,  for  Austria,  ]*rincc  iMttteruich  ;  for  France,  Prince 
Talleyrand ;  for  Russia,  Count  Nesselrodc ;  for  Prussia,  M. 
de  Hardenberg ;  for  Great  Britain,  Lord  Castlerei^h  ; 
for  Spain,  M«  de  Labrador ;  for  Portugal,  M.  de  Pal- 
}  cuagres  mella ;  and  for  Sweden,  M.  de  Lowenhielm.  At  a  meet- 
il^9;*'cap.       ^f  tliese  miuisters,  held  on  the  Sth  October,  it  was 
Thlwijx^ii  tit^tei  inincd  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  Congress  till 
the  1st  November  ;  to  give  time  for  some  understanding 
to  bo  arrived  at  on  the  principal  points  at  issue.^ 

Previous  to  the  formal  meeting  of  the  Congress  on 
Separation  ist  NoTomber,  howevcr,  seveiil  committees  were  ap- 
*  pointed,  intrusted  with  the  task  of  bringing,  by  the  inter- 
change of  confidential  communications,  the  most  important 
questions  to  such  a  degree  of  maturity  that  they  could 
be  submitted  to  the  final  determinatiuu  of  tlie  Congress  of 
the  greater  Powers.  The  two  most  important  of  these 
were^  the  committee  on  the  a£fairs  of  Germany,  and  that 
on  those  of  Poland  and  the  conquered  territories.  The 
first  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  the  fire  principal 
German  Powers,  and  tlie  duty  with  which  it  was  charged 
consisted  in  arranging  the  conditions  of  the  gi'eat  confed- 
eracy which  had  been  aiireed  on  l)y  tlic  treaty  of  Paris  of 
30th  May.  With  regard  to  the  second,  it  was  agreed 
amongst  themselves  that  the  disposal  of  the  territories 
which  had  been  wrested  from  France  by  conquest  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  four  i^i  eat  Powers  which  had 
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conducted  the  war  :  and  the  duty  %vitli  M-liich  they  were  chap. 
intrusted  was  immense  ;  for  the  territorici*  wliich  thej 
had  at  their  disposal  contained  31,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants.  France  and  Spain  were  nominallj  to  be  consulted^ 
but  onlj  after  the  real  resolutions  had  been  taken  in 
secret  bj  the  four  Allied  Powers.   The  disposal  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  AVarsaw,  includinir  the  general  settle- 
ment of  Poland,  was  also  left  to  Aufstria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  with  Great  Britain  as  umpire ;  a  situation  j 
which,  from  the  known  divisions  between  the  great f.^ 
Powers  on  that  subject,  gare  the  representative  of  the 
latter  Power  a  great  degree  of  importance.   The  affair 
of  Saxony  was  devolved  upon  the  same  Powers,  upon 
the  principle  that  its  teiTitories  had  been  won  by  con- 
quest, and  therefore  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquer- 
ing Powers.    Practically  speaking,  the  arrangement  of 
the  conquered  territories  was  intended  to  lie  with  the 
Powers  which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Chaumont ;  for 
although  Prance,  in  the  instructions  to  Talleyrand,  bad  >  Hard.  xii. 
enjoined  him  to  contend  for  the  principle,  "  that  the  rights  75, 
of  conquest  should  not  be  considered  as  binding,  except  '^llyji'^j!' 
so  far  as  recognised  by  treaty;"  yet,  as  her  tcnitorics ^^'^'j^'**"' 
were,  generally  speaking,  reduced  to  the  ancient  limits ^^''''^g'j^^ 
by  the  treaty  of  dlst  May,  her  weight  in  the  disposal  of  sis-au. 
the  conquered  territories  could  not  be  very  considerable.** 
The  Cabinets  of  Vicuiui  and  Berlin  had  concerted  to- 
gether the  basis  of  the  German  confederation  which  was 
submitted  to  the  German  committee  on  14th  October. 

*  "  La  France  n'apporto  au  CuDgr^B  aueune  vue  d'ambition  ou  d'int^ret  per- 
tomieL  Remplaote  dfu»  am  raeiennes  limitea,  «lle  ae  aongea  plin  Ik  lea  etendre, 

semblablo  h  la  mer  qui  nc  franchit  les  rivngea  que  quand  elle  a  M  eoulev^  par 
IcH  teiiipctes.  Se8  arnK^os.  cbargf^es  de  gloiw,  n'ii.spirent  plus  ?i  de  ixnivollea 
conqudtes.  DeIivr6o  de  cctte  oppreiMioa  dont  elle  avail  6tv  biuu  moins  I'in- 
utrumeot  que  la  victime,  heoreuse  d'ftvoir  r«troav^  tea  princes  legitiues,  e( 
ftvec  «ux  to  repos  qu'eUe  ponvait  eraindra  d'avoir  perdu  pour  toi^oun,  elto 
u'avait  point  tie  invttntioiis  qu'cUo  voulait  former.  Elle  n'en  a  enlet^ ;  elit 
yi'cn  f'lirera  aucune  ;  uiais  il  lui  restait  ^  dc^sirer  que  IVruvre  de  la  trstauration 
a'accomplit  pour  toute  i'Europe  comme  pour  elle ;  que  portout  et  pour  jamais 
r^piit  de  U  lti?o]tttiao  em»IL*''^NoUeonJidmtMt  M.  dx  Tallbtkand^  H.  dk 
Hetteiikics>  Iketm^  19, 1814;  Congritdc  Ftemu^  W.  231;  CAPBrtoVK,  i.  77. 
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cuAp.   It  contained  tbe  great  and  important  elements  of  union 
agaiast  external  a^^crrcsaion,  and  the  proliibition  of  inter- 


1U14.  nal  wars.  To  avoid  tlie  endless  confusion  arisini:  from  a 
FormlHion  Diultlplicitj  of  Yotcs,  it  WAS  agiccd  that  the  committ<)e 
•f  the  o«r-  should  coQsist  of  fivo  PowcFs,  and  that  their  representatives 

man  Cotuti-  * 

o^rii.    ^'^^^^  congress.   The  persons  chosen  for  that 

high  ofiBce  were  the  most  illustrious  on  the  Continent  for 

8t4itesman-like  wisdom  and  practical  experience.*  Thej 
(lid  not  experience  so  much  difficulty  in  tlieir  labours  as 
mi^^lit  have  been  anticipated,  tlioiifrh  some  of  the  ])oints 
embraced  in  their  declarations  were  those  on  which  the 
movement  and  conservative  parties  wei*e  directly  at  issue, 
and  which,  in  after  times,  produced  such  divisions  as  well 
nigh  split  the  confederacy  in  pieces.  But  the  importance 
of  the  points  was  not  then  generally  appreciated,  and  the 
world  was  too  thankful  to  have  escaped  from  the  terrible 
nightmare  of  French  oppression  to  disquiet  itself  with 
any  anxieties  with  which  its  morning  prospects  might  be 
clouded.  It  was  laid  down — 1.  That  the  States  {Die 
stdnde  utidfreie  stadte)  including  Austria  and  Prussia 
for  their  German  possessions,  should  be  united  in  a  con- 
fcderacv  bearing  the  name  of  the  German  Confederacy. 
2.  The  object  of  the  confederation  is,  tbe  guarantee  of  ex- 
ternal security  and  independence,  as  well  as  of  Hie  con- 
stitutional rights  of  every  class  of  the  nation,  3.  In 
forming  that  union,  which  has  for  its  object  the  good  of 
the  common  country,  the  members  of  the  confederation, 
all  and  each  of  them,  reserve  to  themselves  the  full  and 
entire  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty,  in  so  far 
as  those  rights  are  not  limited  by  the  preceding  article,  it 
being  understood  that  tlicsc  rights  are  to  be  formally  an- 
nounced in  the  federation  act.  4.  The  object  of  the  con- 
federation was  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a 

*  The  States  and  representatives  forming  the  Uerman  committees  iverc  as 
foUowa : — 1.  AoitriM,  Prinoo  Hettarnich  and  Baron  de  Wcssenber^ ;  2L  PrnmiM, 

lYince  Hardenberg  and  Baron  Humboldt;  3.  Bavaria,  FieldM.irshal  Prim* 
dr  Wrede;  4.  Hanover,  M.  I-e  Conite  do  Ilai di  iilionf,  miniAter;  6.  Wirtea* 
bci^  Baruu  Linden. — L'ongrU  (k  l  ien/ic,  i.  p.  bi. 
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federal  diet,  coml)ined  with  tlie  division  of  Germany  into  chap. 

a  ccrtaiu  number  ot  circles  ;  that  diet  to  be  composed  of 

a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  circles,  and  of  a  council  of  the  ^^^^ 

other  States ;  and  bj  the  influence  vhich  the  federal  diet 

will  accord  under  the  surveillance  of  the  diet  to  each  chief 

of  a  circle  over  the  States  of  his  circle."   Various  minute 

regulations  followed  for  fixing  the  Princes  and  States 

whicli  were  to  compute  these  circles,  and  the  powers  they 

were  respectively  to  enjoy.    But  the  important  points  of 

prohibiting  private  wars  among  each  other,  or  external 

wars,  bj  individual  states,  on  Powers  beyond  the  limits 

of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  the  privileges  to  be  granted 

to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  diflerent  States,  were  iirovidcd  *  CongrJ^d* 

for  in  separate  articles  whicli,  from  their  great  import-  ci  w. ' 

ance,  must  be  given  in  the  original^* 

*  "  9.  Pour  empecher  qu'ua  dtat  d©  la  ConfiJdoratiou  ue  compromettrc  la  sCirctd 
cxt^rieuredc  I'Allemafirnc.  chnqne  <<tat  n'.iymt  pas  do  possession  hoi's  de  VAIIe- 
ma^c  s'engage  k  ne  faire  la  guerro  pour  sou  compte  coulre  des  Puk&aaces 
4iraDg6rc8,  ni  de  prendre  part  »iix  guerres  de  celtes-cit  ni  de  oonclure,  sans 
«gr<ment  de  la  ConfM^Fation,  des  trait4a  d'alliance  on  de  eiibsicle,  ou  d'autres 
conventions  relatives  h  une  ce^^ion  do  trDupff.  Lorsque  les  <^tats  nyant  des 
po-'^se^oioua  «5trangf;re8  sont  envelopp<5;i  dans  uue  guerre  nvcc  d'autres  Puie^incee, 
il  depcndra  dc  La  Coufdd(?ration  d'y  prendre  part  si  KcStat  belligdraut  lo  demaude. 

"  10.  Les  prinoes  d*AUeiiiagne  renoncent  ^galemeiit  au  droit  de  Iklre  la  guerre 
cotre  eux  ot  souniettent  leurs  differcns  i<-n  taut  cju^ila  ne  pcuvent  jms  dire  viddi 
par  une  instance  austn^jrnlr^  d'aprt^s  des  formes  h  (!etf  rtriincr  h  la  sentoiice  qui 
prononceroDt  4  la  fois  les  chefs  du  cercle  et  un  tribunal  fedenil.  Co  tribunal 
prononeera  tauA  ear  lee  plaintes  qui  y  seront  porUSea  pour  violation  de  Taeto 
f«$ddritif  en  tel  ou  tcl  pays. 

11.  1/aoto  AVli'ratif  etablit  la  ntci  -itt.'  (Tinif  constittttioii  ilVtats  (Innn 
chaque  etai  de  la  Confi^deration  et  fixe  uu  miniiuum  des  droits  de»  ctats  cn 
e'en  remettant  aux  uombrcs  de  la  Couieddratiou,  non  seulemeut  pour  ofcordtr 
wne  fhm  fframde  eUndue  de  priroffotive  d  leurt  €taU,  maia  auaai  de  leur  donner 
tmo  organiention  analogue  aux  couluuics  et  au  caract^  des  haMtans  et  h  I'cb- 
servauce." — Articles  Concnt^t  tntrt  CAutrickt  et  la  PnuUf  16  Oclobre  1814 j 
Coagri4  de  Vietnie,  i.  61-06. 

It  was  finally  determined  that  the  diet  of  tiie  Confederation  was  to  be  alwaja 
preeidcd  over  by  Austria,  and  was  to  consult  of  t«ro  bodiOB.  1.  An  ordinary 
a."^*»nil>iy  to  be  formed  of  scvcntet  ii  nicinbrif?' — one  from  vnr-h  of  tl»e  srpnrate 
Btates,  except  some  of  the  very  small  ones,  who  were  grouped  together  to  eleet 
one,  and  tfaefonr  free  towos  of  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Lubcck,  and  Hamburg,  who 
also  combined  to  return  one  member.  Tbia  anembly  was  to  be  permanent  at 
Frankfort^  and  to  settle  all  ordinary  matters.  2.  A  geuoral  assembly  to  decide 
upon  all  important  orpariic  and  p:eTieral  t^ubjerts,  to  be  roniposcil  of  "txty  tiino 
voters— cadi  Mtate  returning  a  number  of  voters  iu  proportion  to  ite  territorial 
ttiaguitttde  and  importance.— itrlr  pour  la  Q>n«titiUion  Ftderale  dt  VAUcmaffne, 
dm  8  /lu'ii  1815;  Ontffrh  de  Vknne,  t.  SOI -309* 
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The  establisliment  of  this  great  confederacy,  embradng 

all  the  German  states,  and  providing  alike  for  external 
independence  and  internal  peace,  was  so  obviuu>  an  ad- 
vantage, that,  contrary  to  what  usually  orcnrs  iu  .such 
cases  where  the  resistance  to  any  considerable  change  in 
in  proportion  to  its  utility,  it  met  vith  rery  little  oppo- 
sition. Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  change  introduced  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  the  one  to  which  the  Messed  peace  of  forty  years 
which  since  ensued  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  But  tho 
same  concord  was  far  from  being  evinced  on  the  next 
great  question  which  presented  itself,  and  that  was  the 
disposal  of  Poland  and  Saxony.  These  two  questions  in 
reality  formed  only  one,  so  entirely  were  the  Cabinets 
of  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin  at  one  in  regard  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  towards  tbese  two  States.  'J  u  incorporate 
all  Poland  into  one  state,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head, 
and  to  indemnify  Prussia  by  the  whole  of  Saxony  aud 
Austrian  Italy,  was,  a.s  already  stated,  the  fixed  determi- 
nation of  the  Czar,  in  which  he  was  cordially  supported 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  Cabinet  On  the  very 
threshold  of  this  question,  however,  they  were  met  by  a 
iuniiidable  objection.  As  tlie  whole  of  Poland  had  been 
shared  out  between  the  partitioning  Powers,  it  was  im- 
possible to  restore  it  without  taking  considerable  teni- 
tories  from  some  or  all  of  them  ;  and  in  this  resumption 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  be  the  sufferers^  without  any 
equivalent^  if  not  found  elsewhere.  Alexander,  indeed, 
loudly  insisted  on  his  disinterested  policy  in  agreeing  to 
surrender  bj  far  tlic  largest  portion  of  old  Poland — viz., 
Lithuania,  with  ils  nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  restored  state ;  but  it  could  not  csca]ie  notice 
that  this  generosity  was  apparent  only  and  dohisivc  :  that 
if  Russia  agreed  to  the  severance  of  Lithuania  from  her 
imperial  domains,  it  was  only  that  it  might  form  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which,  with  vast  additions,  her 
sovereign  w  as  to  become  the  head  ,  and  tliat,  if  the  liberties 
of  Europe  were  to  be  endangered  by  the  Mubcovitc  Power, 
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it  vould  be  little  consolation  to  find  tbat  thej  were  threat-  chap. 
ened  by  the  imperial  and  royal  armies  of  Rnssia  and  Po- 

land,  uot  by  the  single  aims  of  tlie  former  alone.  Treaties  W^*- 
also,  stubborn  and  iiuiiieious,  ui)})u.sed  themselves  to  the 
realisation  of  this,  in  appearance  generous,  in  ti-uth  am- 
bitious, design.   By  the  treaty  of  Kaliach^  28th  February  • 
1813,  of  Reicbenbach,  15th  June  1813,  and  Toptitz,  9th 
September  1813,  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  that 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be  amicably  divided 
between  the  three  partitioning  Powers,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  proportion  to  the  several  allotments  at  tbe  last  par- 
tition ;  that  Prussia  should  be  raised  up  to  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  Austria  restored  to  the  whole  of  Illyria. 
It  vonld  be  impossible  to  reconcile  these  stipulations  with  i  Th\en, 
the  pretensions  now  advanced  by  Russia,  which  were  sub-  ^ 
stantially  that,  under  pretext  of  restoring  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland,  she  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 45S. 
whole  of  it.* 

Sensible  of  this  objection,  and  aware  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  which  the  open  advancing  any  such  pretension  wi.icii  i» 
on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Prussia  would  awaken  on  the  i'l^htf  la 
part  of  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  the  two  Northern  Ca^  Jr^iJi^^lf  ^ 
binets  were  careful  to  eonceal  tlieir  designs  and  secret 
understanding  until  tlieir  prej)arations  were  fo  far  com- 
plete that  they  could  set  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  at 
(I'  fiance,    Tn  spite  of  all  their  skill,  however,  the  Cabinets 
of  Vienna^  London,  and  Paris»  soon  got  information  of  what 
was  going  on.    Before  eight  days  had  elapsed  afler  the 
assembling  of  the  Congress  in  the  end  of  September,  the 
united  action  of  Russia  and  Prussia  had  roused  suspicion, 
and  their  desiirns  o?i  Saxony  and  Polaiid  been  detected. 
Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Prench  Uovernmcut  on 
its  discoTery  of  their  plan  with  regard  to  the  former 
country.   It  had  not  even  been  asked  to  concur,  as  Aus* 
tria  and  England  had  been,  in  the  dethronement  of  the 
King  of  Saxony,  and  not  only  was  alarmed  at  so  consider- 
able an  addition  btiiig  made  to  the  strength  of  a  rival 
power,  but  felt  mortihed  by  a  step  so  important  and  ma- 
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CHAP,  terial  to  the  future  balance  of  power  in  Europe  being 
ttudertakeii  without  its  coucurreoce  being  so  much  as 
1814.    asked.    It  was  perfectly  known  that  this  transference 

of  Saxoiij  was  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  changes  to  tlie 
advantage  of  the  Northern  Powers,  and  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  crown  of  Poland  to  tliat  of  Russia  was  equally 
agreed  upon.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  accordingly,  no  sooner 
heard  of  these  decisire  steps  than  he  took  the  most  active 
measures  to  counteract  them.  He  strongly  represented 
to  Lord  Oastlereagh  and  Prince  Mettemich  that  Russia 
had  HOW  thrown  off  the  mask;  that  it  wonld  soon  L»u 
1  ThicTi.    brought  down  to  the  Oder,  its  vassal  to  the  Elbe,  and 

xviii.  450 

«i.     '  then,  intrenched  in  the  centre  of  GermaQy^  the  Czar  would 
become  the  arbiter  of  Europe.* 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  of  Alexander^ 
Tndi^mation  whctt  ho  hcard  of  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the 

i'tilu!*'"'*  French  representative.  That  soTereign,  usually  so  cour- 
teous and  bland — so  penetrated,  even  to  a  fault,  with 
the  generous  afrections — 1)eranie  suddenly  irritable  and 
haughty.  He  was  never  tired  of  iuveighiug  agaiust  the 
ingratitude  of  men.  The  (iermans  for  whom  he  had 
done  so  much,  the  English  who  had  by  his  aid  come 
victorious  out  of  a  mortal  strife,  the  Bourbons  whom  be 
had  placed  on  the  throne,  the  French  whom  he  had 
delivered  from  a  terrible  tyranny,  were  coalescinfr  against 
him,  or  silently  looking  on,  wlien  his  dearest  wislies  were 
on  the  point  of  being  realised.  It  was  against  France 
and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  particular,  that  his  indignation 
was  directed.  Ho  fully  expected  support  in  all  bis  pro- 
jects from  that  Power,  for  whom  he  bad  done  so  much, 
and  evinced  such  generosity  ;  and  least  of  all  did  he 
anticipate  opposition  fiom  a  soverciirn  and  cabinet  which, 
in  a  manner,  owed  their  political  existence  to  his  support. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons  of  state,  drawn  from  public 
policy,  Alexander  had  private  grounds  of  offence  against 
Louis  XVIII.  That  monarch  had  evinced  little  respect 
for  his  advice ;  he  had  not  decorated  him  with  the  cordim 
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bku,  vhich  he  had  bestoved  on  the  Prince  Eegent  of  ohap. 
England ;  he  had  said  openlj,  that  under  God  he  owed 

his  restoiiiLiuii  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  to  that  I8i"». 
prince ;  he  had  refused  his  retjuest  of  a  peerage  for  M. 
de  Caulaincourt^  and  raised  provoking  objections  against 
a  projected  union  between  the  Duke  de  Bcrri  and  the 
Russian  Grand  -  duchess  Anne.   Seeing  the  Czar  thus 
inflamed,  and  fearful  that  his  anger  might  lead  to  serious 
consequences,  especially  so  far  as  France  was  concerned, 
the  wise  Ncsselrode  advised  his  imperial  master  to  pro- 
pose a  j)rivate  cunlerenee  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which 
was  instantly  and  jojfully  acceded  to.    It  took  place 
accordingly,  and  the  particulars  were  the  same  night  sent  >  Tfuf^r«. 
to  Paris  hj  Talleyrand,  and  have  heen  recently  published  ml' 
in  M.  Thiers's  History} 

The  Czar  received  the  veteran  di[)lomatist  with  a  drj 
and  haughty  air,  very  different  from  the  usual  studied  interview ©f 
courtesy  of  his  manner.    Talleyrand,  however,  was  too  Ii,'^'^Tc'i 
consummate  a  master  of  diplomatic  address^  and  had^^^^'^_ 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  violent  sallies  of  Napo- 
leon's temper,  to  be  disconcerted  by  this  reception. 
•*  What  is  the  state  of  your  country  ?  "  asked  the  Czar, 
abruptly,  when  tlic  French  minister  was  ushered  into  the 
room.  "  Exrellent,"  replied  Talleyrand  :  "  far  better  tlian 
could  have  been  hoped  for — as  good  as  your  Majesty 
could  desire.''     And  public  opinion  1 "  "  It  is  improving 
erery  day."   **And  the  progress  of  liberal  opinion?" 
''Nowhere  is  the  progress  more  real  and  satisfactory." 
**  And  the  press  ? "  **  It  is  free,  with  the  exception  of 
some  restrictions  indispensable  in  the  fir>t     vs  of  a  new 
Government/'      And  the  army      "ExcelU  ni  :  we  have 
130,000  men  under  our  standards,  which,  in  a  month, 
may  be  raised  to  300,000."    "And  the  marshals?" 
«  Which  of  them,  Sire  ? "  «  Oudinot  1 "  *•  He  is  devoted." 

Soult  1  ^  "  He  was  in  bad  humour  at  first ;  they  hare 
giveu  him  the  command  in  Brittany,  he  is  satisfied,  and 
evinces  the  greatest  zeal."    "  And  Ney  ? "    "  He  sullers 
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CHAP,  under  the  loss  of  his  endowments,  but  he  trusts  that 
your  Majesty  will  ptit  a  period  to  his  inconveniences." 

1814.  "And  vour  Chambers?  I  am  told  the  j  are  not  at  one 
with  the  Govennnent."  "M  ho  can  have  told  joii  such 
a  falscliood  ?  There  are,  as  in  cTcrj  coramencenient,  some 
difficulties  ;  but  after  twont}  -five  years  of  revolutions,  it 
is  miraculous  that  we  should  have  arrived  at  the  tran- 
quillity we  enjoy."  "  And  are  you  satisfied  with  jonr 
position  1 "  "  Sire,  the  confidence  and  kindness  of  the 
King  have  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  liopes." 

At  each  of  these  answers  an  ironical  siuiN^  passed  over 
OmdiuiML  the  features  of  the  Czar,  bespeaking  incredulity  lu  the 
answers  of  the  veteran  diplomatist.    At  length,  having 
exhausted  these  preliminary  and  tentative  interrogatories, 
Alexander  approached  the  real  objects  of  the  confer- 
ence.   "  Let  us  now  come  to  our  aflRairs :  are  they  to  be 
concluded  1 "  "  It  depends  only  ou  your  Majesty  to 
finish  them  in  the  most  glorious  manner,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  all  Europe."    At  these  words  the  Czar 
could  scarcely  contain  himself,  and  he  broke  forth  on  the 
ingratitude  he  had  experienced,  and  especially  the  resist- 
ance to  his  wishes  which  had  been  opposed  by  Prance. 
*'  I  think  the  Bourbons  owe  me  something  ;  now  is  the 
time  to  evince  tlicir  sense  of  it  in  deeds,  and  not  merely 
in  words/*    "AVitliout  contesting,"  replied  Talleyrand, 
the  obligations  of  the  august  master  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  serve  towards  your  Majesty,  we  cannot  foi^t 
the  rights  of  Europe,  which  we  must  respect,  especially 
after  having  overturned  a  man  whom  we  justly  accuse  of 
having  trampled  tlicni  all  nndcr  his  feet."      The  ri^ihts 
of  Europe,"  rc]ilicd  Alexander,  "  which  jou  have  now 
conjured  up  to  oppose  to  me,  are  such  as  I  do  not  recog- 
nise.   Between  independent  Powers  thefi*e  are  no  rights^ 
hul  suck  as  suit  every  on^s  convenience:  I  know  of 
no  others.**   ** Unhappy  Europe!  unhappy  Europe!" 
rejoined  Talleyrand,  raising  his  hands  above  his  head, 
"  what  then  will  become  of  you  i  "    The  Czar,  upou 
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said,  "Well  then,  be  it  so  ;  it  is  tlicn  war!  war  I  I  have  chap. 
200,000  men  in  Poland  ;  let  them  come  and  chase  me 


from  it.    Besides^  1  liave  the  consent  of  all  the  Powers  isi4. 
to  what  I  desire ;  you  alone  oppose  it  and  present  an 
obstacle  which  maj  break  an  accord  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming general"  **  France,"  replied  Talleyrand, "  neither 

desires  nor  fears  war ;  but  if  unfortunately  it  should  be- 
come universal,  she  will  at  least  wage  it  ou  this  occasion 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all,  aided  by  the 
universal  sympathy  and  support  of  many  of  the  Powers ; " 
for  he  well  knew  that  the  general  concurrence  of  which 
the  Czar  boasted  had  in  reality  no  existence.  Mutually 
irritated,  the  Emperor  and  diplomatist  now  separated. 
Before  AI.  dv  l  allcyraud  witlidrew,  the  natural  ^c>^rtesy  J^Thien.^ 
of  Alexander  prevailed  over  his  passion,  and  he  held  out  455;  see 
his  hand  to  him.    M.  de  Talleyrand  took  it^  and  the  7a^s^*nn<i 
Ozar  forced  a  smile,  but  a  conTulsive  moTement  of  the  iflT"^' 
fingers  rerealed  the  secret  exasperation  of  bis  mind.^ 

Lord  Castlereagh,  as  before  explained,  was  inclined, 
tliough  with  deep  regret  at  the  necessity  which  conipolled  Lord  c*a*tio. 
him,  to  adopt  the  line  to  support  the  anncxatum  <'f  \^*uenn?ii 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  deeming  that  addition  to  the  strength  ^'i'^^j^ 
of  the  second  German  state  indispensable  to  preserve  the  *»s> 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  in  an  especial  man- 
ner called  for  in  order  to  secure  the  support^  or,  at  all 
events,  the  neutrality,  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  in  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  Russia  ou  the  Vistula.*  Metter- 

*  "  QuaDk  k  ]*  quMtioii  de  Sue,  jo  toui  dddare,  que  si  rincorpoiation  de  la 

tolalitd  do  ce  pnya  dans  la  monnrchie  Prussienne  est  ndcessaire  pour  assurer 
UQ  di  grand  bien  k  I'KuroiHj,  c^uelque  peine  que  j'exprimo  per»oneUement  4 
rid4e  de  voir  one  etuai  uicieiine  maison  si  profondetnent  aSligcu,  je  ne  saitrai 
nourrir  aueone  rdpngneiioe,  morale  ou  politique,  contre  la  m^iure  elle*iiidme. 
Si  jamaiij  un  souveniin  .s'cst  place  Iui-m6me  daris  lo  caa  dc  devoir  C>tre  sni  ilfitS 
ii  la  tninquillite  future  de  TEurupe,  je  crois  (juo  c'o.st  lo  Koi  dv  Saxo.  (jui,  par 
ses  tergiveraatioDs  perpetuelles,  et  parcequ  ii  a  et^  uou  eeuleuieut  le  plus 
d^TOU^  mala  amn  le  plua  favoriatf,  dea  vaiaaux  de  Buonaparlc^  oontribua  de 
tout  eon  pouvoir,  et  avi-c  cmpraMement  en  la  double  qualitd  de  chef  des  ^tata 
AllemanJs  et  d'6tat  PolouaiH  h  poussor  I'envahissement  juBqxie  dans  Ic  cirur 
de  la  Huseie.  '— A'ofe  de  Lord  Cabtlekeagh  d  M.  de  Uardenbeuq,  Octobre  11, 
1814;  CxPEriQVKt  i.  80;  and  Cattkrtagh  CorrespcndenUf  AI& 
On  the  other  band,  IL  TaUe^tand  stated  at  the  same  time ;— **  L'ind^pendr 
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OHAF.  nich  again,  though  he  felt  the  necessity  of  strengthening 

Prussia,  was  not  iucliucd  to  do  so  bejond  a  certain  point, 
i*^**  He  had  no  desire  to  see  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  so  j power- 
ful as  to  contest  with  that  of  Vienna  the  supremacy  in 
the  confederacy^  and  he  was  reluctant  to  establiah  so 
dangerous  a  precedent  as  that  of  entirely  stripping  an 
ancient  reigning  family  of  their  dominions.  He  desired, 
therefore,  to  leave  a  certain  part  of  his  territories  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  including  his  beautiful  capital,  but  to 
assign  a  considerable  portion  of  his  don  unions  to  the  King 
of  Pnissia  in  return  for  what  he  might  lose  in  the  Grand- 
» Hard,  xiu  duchy  of  Posen  to  the  advauta£re  of  Russia.^  But  mean- 
while  Alexander  was  resolutely  bent  on  restoring  Poland ; 
his  armies  were  all  halted  there  in  their  homeward  maixdi 
from  Germany ;  the  Orand-duke  Constantino,  who  com- 
11  landed  at  Warsaw,  was  unwearied  in  his  attentions  to 
tlic  Polish  nobility  :  find  the  Ku^hian  agents  and  ]-»arti>;in9 
everywhere  spread  tlirough  the  country  the  reports  that 
the  Emperor  was  bent  on  restoring  the  lost  nationality 
of  their  country — that  he  would  do  what  Ni^leon  had 
left  undone — and  that  now  was  the  time,  by  rallying  roond 
the  Russian  standards,  to  restore  their  long-lost  nattre 
laud  to  its  sepai'ate  existence.^  At  the  same  time  the  Km- 

ance  ile.s  couronnos,  leg  droits  (!e  legitiinitt^,  rcquilibre  de  rAllemagne,  Tea 
«?p^rds  dfia  h  un  roi  rdvero  par  ees  vertus,  lea  liens  do  parent©,  et  one  analo^o 
tl  luturtuue,  avaieut  paru  h  Louis  XVIII.  de  justesmotiia  de  d^endre  la  cauae 
de  Fradarie  Auguste ;  11  avait  mtaie  deelar6  dUuDs  son  oobmU  qu'3  m  con- 
sentiniit  jamob  h  la  cession  enti^  de  1»  Saxe,  et  laiMOvit  k  M  MHCNMNUB 
la  tAche  penible  de  la  sanctioDDer  "    C  •  pkfiocb,  i.  81. 

*  "  The  Russian  minister,  the  Comte  de  Stackelberg,  has  taken  aU  the  Poles 
hen  under  his  protection,  and  Madame  de  Stadulberg  preeented  ■etenl  BoUA 
ladiee  at  the  laet  oourt  He  inide  no  leeret,  I  believe,  tliat  ha  aels  faj  the 
orders  of  hiii  Court,  nnd  he  peya  the  moat  marked  civilities  even  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  tiallicia.  The  Poles  in  general  are  jdeused  nt  'hp  idcn  of 
becoming  a  kingdom  aUached  to  iiuasia^/or  the  pretent,  in  the  idea  tliut  it  ual 
lead  to  their  future  indepeDdenoe.  Some  of  the  more  Teeeepatte  look  upon 
ttiit  ae  illusory,  and  flatter  themselves  that  the  day  will  come  when  Austria 
will  espouse  tbcir  cauFo  in  order  to  wrest  Poland  from  RuFsia.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  among  all  the  Poles  whom  I  see  (and  I  see  a  great  many)  there 
ie  not  one  iodivIdQel  who  le  attached  eittier  to  Runia  or  to  any  other  Power, 
but  ea  they  think  that  that  Power  may  ultlmatelj  IhTonr  their  viewa  for  the 
independence  of  Poland." — Hun.  F.  Lamb  to  LOBD  CaiTUEBiaO^  YimMfJwu 
25^  1 814;  Cattiertagh  Corrtipowkna,  x.  59. 
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peror,  who  was  extremely  exasperated  at  Talleyrand  and  chap. 
the  French  Government,  held  out  promises  of  support 
to  Murat  in  his  claims  for  the  throne  of  Naples^  which  ^^^^ 
he  knew  would  touch  both  Austria  and  France  on  the 
tenderest  point  Alanned  at  theee  concurring  dangera, 
which  seemed  to  portend  new  political  combinations,  and 
possibly  a  renewal  of  wars  at  no  distant  period,  Mettcr- 
nich  resolved  to  bring  up  liis  last  resource  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  lie  requested  Lord 
Castlereagh,  therefore,  to  solicit  an  audience  of  the  Czar ; 
''knowing,"  says  Thiers^  ''that  he  could  not  oppose  to 
him  a  more  redoubtable  adyersarj."  It  was  immedi- 
ately accorded ;  but  instead  of  fixing  an  hour,  as  re- 
quested, in  his  own  hotel,  the  Czar  himself  called  on 
the  BiitisJi  diphmatist  at  his  dwelling.  He  could  not 
hare  giren  him  a  moro  touching  proof  of  esteem^  or 
etinced  more  dearly  how  much  he  had  at  heart  the 
objects  to  be  discussed  at  the  interriew.* 

Lord  Castlcreagh,  much  touched  by  this  flattering  pro- 
ceeding, redoubled  in  his  respectful  manner  towards  his  Lord  Ciwtle- 
illustrious  guest ;  "  but  he  remained,"  says  Thiers,  "  a  I^Jfii'onJ*io 
true  Englishman — that  is  to  say,  immoTable  ;  and,  wishing 
to  manage  OTerything,  he  yielded  nothing/'  He  began 
by  referring  to  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  England 
had  endeaTOured  to  accommodate  itself  to  his  wishes  ;  he 
reminded  him  that  she  had  aided  him  in  1812  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  of  Bucharest  with  the  Turks,  when 
hard  pressed  by  Napoleon  in  Russia,  which  secured  him 
the  possession  of  Bessarabia ;  that  she  had  induced  Per- 
sia to  grant  him  a  better  frontier  towards  Oeoigia ;  that^ 
in  fine^  to  secure  Russia  the  possession  of  Finland,  she 

•  "M.  do  Mctternich,  an  liet:  do  retoiiir  Tionl  Castlereagh,  lo  laipsa  murcher 
on  ttTant,  cerUia  qu'on  ne  pourait  paa  oppoMr  a  Alexandre  un  plus  redout- 
able  tdwwum  Indtfpendftinmetit  ^  ion  cavMtire  entMr,  Lord  Otstlenuigh 
Knit  l*ATuittge  dfi  repr<Ssenter  la  Pttksanoe  la  ploB  d4BintdreaBde  Jan  a  los  di» 

tributinns  trrritorialcs  du  Continent,  et  en  outre  cclle  qui  puyjiit  t'nilcs 
ea  autrcs.  Or  cctte  eiiiiC'rioriti?  de  cehii  (lui  dunne  but  celui  qui  re^oit, 
p«r^ait  toujours  daua  lee  relHtiont  de  I'ADgleterre  avec  ses  alliiSs." — Tkierm, 
xfiiLISe. 
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CHAP,  had  consented,  though  with  very  great  reluctance,  to  the 

annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  He  then  quoted  the 
1814.  three  treaties  of  Kalisch,  Reichenbach,  and  Tuplitz  iu 
1813,  by  all  of  \vhieh  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the 
Grand-duchj  of  Warsaw  should  be  divided  among  the 
three  partitioning  Powers,  not  become  the  exclnsiTe 
panage  of  one  of  them.  He  said,  in  conclusioUy  respect* 
fully,  but  firmly, "  I  entreat  your  Majesty  to  reflect  on  the 
disquietude  which  Russia  is  causing  to  Europe,  and  the 
trouble  which  the  line  it  is  pursuing  lias  already  afl'orded 
to  the  Allies.  1  do  not  scruple  to  tell  your  Majesty  that 
unless  care  is  taken,  the  Congress  of  Vienna^  from  which 
it  was  hoped  would  date  the  reign  of  justice  and  roodera* 
\yid"m  Among  civilised  nations,  will  present  nothing  but  a 
ml'  '  scene  of  atiibittm  of  itself  snjicient  to  make  the  re  ign 
of  Napoleon  he  regretted 

Prolbuncll)  imtated  at  these  intrepid  word;-,  wliich 
Aniwer  of  sounded  strange  in  tlie  ears  of  a  despotic  Eastern  poten- 
*  tate,  accustomed  to  see  everything  yield  to  his  will, 
Alexander  was  yet  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  be 
capable  of  answering  with  moderation  and  judgment. 
*'The  two  treaties  of  Russia  with  Turkey,  and  with 
Persia,"  said  he,  "  were,  it  is  true,  facilitated  by  Great 
Britain  ;  but  this  was  done  in  oidcr  that  the  armies  of 
Russia,  disengaged  from  Eastern  wars,  might  be  rendered 
disposable  against  Napoleon,  the  common  enemy  of  both : 
Norway  was  promised  to  Bemadotte,  but  that  was  only 
to  detach  him  from  the  French  alliance,  and  secure  his 
co-operation  against  France.  I  do  not^  therefore,  con- 
sider myself  as  weighed  down  by  the  weight  of  benefits, 
considering  the  motives  of  the  beneiactor.  The  trea- 
ties of  Kalisch,  Reichenbach,  and  Toplitz,  contain,  it  is 
true,  the  stipulation  alluded  to,  in  regard  to  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw ;  but  that  was  made  in  reference  to  a 
state  of  things  quite  difierent  from  what  has  now  come 
to  pass.  The  utmost  which  was  then  hoped  for,  was  to 
succeed  in  oppoising  bome  barrier  to  the  auibiLion  of 
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Napoleon,  but  by  no  means  to  force  him  back  to  the  chap. 
Khiiie,  and  precipitate  liim  from  the  throne.  By  the 
unexpected  flow  of  success  which  has  foHowed  the  con-  ^^^^ 
elusion  of  these  treaties^  the  other  Powers  of  £urope  have 
gained  immensely ;  Austria  has  regained  the  frontier  of 
the  Inn,  the  Tyrol,  Italy;  England,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
It  is  not  jiLst  in  these  eiiomiiftLaaces  that  Russia  Jind 
Prussia,  wliieh,  during  the  connict.  Lave  incurred  very 
different  dangers  from  England,  should  derive  no  ac- 
cession of  territory  from  this  unexpected  flow  of  good 
fortune,  by  which  their  less  endangered  Allies  hare  so 
largely  benefited  As  to  Saxony,  I  am  pledged  to  gire 
it  to  my  friend  and  fellow-soldier,  the  King  of  Prussia  ; 
as  to  Poland,  to  restore  it  to  its  lost  nationality  by  en- 
gagements to  the  Poles  themselves. 

"  In  my  eyes  the  partition  of  Poland  was  an  offence, 
the  moral  consequences  of  which  have  nerer  ceased  toconeuidfld. 
weigh  down  Europe.  It  is  at  once  honourable  and  poli- 
tic to  endeavour  to  repair  them.  Russia  alone  has  the 
means  of  doing  so  ;  for  the  major  part  of  the  Polish 
pro?inces  fell  to  her  on  the  partition  ;  and  that  was  not 
the  case  either  with  France,  which  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  restore  Poland,  nor  with  Austria  or  Prussia,  who  haxe 
never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia,  by  abandoning  the  large  part  of  Poland  which 
she  held  in  her  hands,  with  a  small  sacrifice  from  Prussia 
— a  sacrilice  the  compensation  for  which  M'as  already 
agreed  on — by  eudowing  the  restored  kingdom  with  liberal 
institutions,  and  impressing  moderation  in  the  use  made 
of  them,  would  achieve  a  work  which  would  be  the  glory 
of  Europe  and  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  I  propose  to 
myself  tliat  noble  object  ;  1  am  on  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ing it,  and  I  will  not  be  diverted  from  it.  Resides  this, 
when  my  armies  entered  Poland,  they  made  by  my  au- 
thority certain  promises  to  detach  the  Poles  from  Napo- 
leon, and  I  am  resolved  to  keep  my  word.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  sovereigns  who  make  promises  under  the 
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CBAP.  pressure  of  necessity,  and  retract  tiiem  with  the  same 

facility  when  the  daiif^er  is  past    What  I  have  promieed 

1814.    I  will  perform  ;  and  I  think  the  services  I  hare  rLudcred 
to  Europe  are  siicli  as  entitle  me,  on  the  otiier  side,  to 

xviu.  489,  ^         .  .11  1 

m,       some  concession  to  my  wishes,  and  some  regard  to  mj 
pledged  honour."  ^ 
^        It  must  be  admitted  that  the  annexation  of  Poland  to 
Lordc^  Rnssia,  which  was  the  real  point  at  iasne,  conld  not  have 

repfy.'  becn  more  forcibly  and  eloquently  defended  than  it  was 
by  the  Czar  on  this  occasion.  Lord  Castlereagh,  Low- 
ever,  preserving  always  the  most  respectful  demeanour, 
and  using  only  the  most  measured  and  polite  expressions, 
was  nowise  disconcerted  or  diverted  from  his  object 
"  The  partition  of  Poland,''  said  h^  ''was  a  crime ;  and 
it  is  not  England,  which  has  from  the  first  opposed  it» 
which  will  ever  maintain  the  contrary.  She  is  prepared, 
therefore,  instantly  to  accede  to  the  restoration  of  Poland, 
and  there  is  nothing  she  desires  more  ardently.  But  to 
render  it  effectual  for  good,  it  must  be  complete  and 
entire.  If,  therefore,  Austria  will  restore  what  she  yet 
holds  of  Poland,  and  Russia  and  Prussia  will  do  the 
same,  and  out  of  the  portions  thus  restored  yon  will 
form  u  kingdom  apart,  independent  of  its  neighbours,  and 
seat  on  its  throne  a  Polish  kiiKj,  or,  if  not  Polish,  a  sove- 
reign independent  of  the  partitioning  Powers — if,  in  ad- 
dition, you  will  give  the  restored  kingdom  institutions 
sufficiently  monarchical  and  liberal — England  will  not  oidy 
applaad  this  measure,  but  contribute  to  its  completion, 
though  it  should  cost  her  much  to  do  bo.  But  are  the 
three  partitioning  Powers  prepared  in  good  faith  to  com- 
mence the  great  woik  of  restitution  ?  If  they  are,  is  it 
possible  to  find  a  king  capable  of  undertaking  it  \  Are 
the  Poles  capable  of  living  together  in  harmony,  and  com- 
porting themselves  like  men  of  sense^  capable  of  forming 
a  nation,  and  bearing  the  strains  of  liberal  institutions  ? 
Grave  doubts  may  be  entertained  on  all  these  points,  and 
there  is  too  much  reason,  on  the  contrary,  tu  believe  that 
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the  restoration  of  vhicli  you  speak  is  but  a  dream.  Bnt  chap. 
if,  instead  of  that  restoration,  complete  and  EuropeaD,  _ 


you  re-establisli  Poland  only  in  part,  and,  to  deceive  the 
world,  call  it  by  the  iiamc  of  the  old  commou wealth,  and 
reuder  it  as  large  as  possible  in  order  to  hand  it  over 
irith  its  restored  name  and  increased  strength  to  Russia, 
jou  vill  perpetrate  an  illusion  on  Europe  which  will 
nerer  be  submitted  to.  Consider,  Sire,  what  is  due  to 
the  lojalty  of  your  own  exaked  character,  the  alarms 
already  spreading  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Congress  is 
regarded  in  mauj  places  as  already  dissolved,  and  permit 
me  to  supphcate  700,  for  the  repose  of  the  world  and  ^Tli'^^^^ 
your  own  gbiy,  to  renounce  pretensions  which  jou  must  ^ 
feel  are  inadmissible/'  ^ 

Oil  the  da}'  following,  Lord  Castlereagh  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  the  Czar  a  long  note,  in  which  the  same  Meawrei  of 
arguments  were  ably  stated,  and  every  consideration 
urged  which  could  induce  him  to  recede  from  his  aggres- 
Bi?e  policj.   At  the  same  time  he  communicated  to  M. 
Talleyrand  the  substance  of  his  interview,  who  lost  no 
time  in  transmitting  it  to  his  Court,  from  the  archives  of 
which  M.  Thiers  has  extracted  the  important  document, 
which  thus  comes  to  us  from  the  best  and  most  unsus- 
pected of  all  sources, — the  testimony  of  an  unwilling 
and  sometimes  hostile  witness.   Tallejrand  himself  was 
channed  to  find  the  English  diplomatist  thus  deddedlj 
opposed  to  the  Czar,  for  it  divided  his  two  most  formid- 
able enemies ;  aiid  he  immediately  proceeded  to  turn  it 
to  his  own  advantage,  by  insinuating  to  the  Emperor  that 
it  was  on  the  preservation  of  Saxony  that  the  Cabinet  of '^,|?,»f«i- 
the  Tuileries  was  chieflj  set,  and  that^  if  this  was  con-  ^^^^f"^' ' 
sented  to,  no  obstacle  would  be  thrown  on  their  part  to  tWL  ^' 
the  coveted  acquisitions  of  Russia  in  Poland.'* 

•  The  real  views  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  this  period,  and  the  length  he  was 
prepared  to  have  gone  in  re^i«ting  the  dominatiouof  llu»8ia,  are  well  explained 
in  a  secret  letter  to  Mr  V  amittart,  Chaucellor  of  the  Exchei^uer,  on  No?emb«r 
11, 1814 

"TIm  prQgm  of  onr  tct«iii«^  w  oootaiaed in  yoar  inltrefttiiig  ftetcmeat, 
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jHAP,      On  tlie  eve  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Congress  on 
the  iBt  November,  Alexander,  in  order  to  determine^  if 
1814.   possible,  the  indecision  of  the  other  Powers  by  the  example 

iifoccu.  fa^^  acconipli,  resolved  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Poland,  gaxony  into  Poland,  and  to  transfer  the  former  country 
nyt«  into  the  custody  of  Prussia.  This  actually  took  place  on 
the  8  th  November  1814.  Bj  a  proclamation  issued  on  that 
day  by  Prince  Repnin,  the  Russian  governor  of  Saxony, 
in  whose  hands,  since  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  had  been  provisionally,  and  as  « 
matter  of  necessity  placed,  it  was  announced,  "  That  the 
supreme  administration  of  the  kuigdom  of  Saxony,  placed, 
in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  between  Russia  and  Prusaia, 
and  to  which  Austria  and  England  have  adhered,  in  the 
hands  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia^  hanng  been 
solemnly  handed  over  to-day  b}  me  to  the  governor  and 
generals  named  by  his  Majesty,  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony 
arc  required  to  put  the  same  conrideuce  in,  and  manifest 
the  same  spirit  of  order  and  obedience  towards  them  l)y 
which  they  have  been  distinguished  during  my  administra- 
tion. The  Emperor,  my  august  master,  will  never  cease  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Saxony;  and  in  surrender- 
is  highly  sitisfactui-y ;  but  we  shall  bare  ooeoaion  for  all  our  resources,  and  yon 
may  rely  <ui  my  desire  to  economise  them  as  much  as  poBf^ible.  The  great 
quftstioQ  in  my  handa  ia  tho  Dutch  loan,  which  connecta  it^lf,  however,  with 
our  daim  to  rebun  DeDiuraiai  Berbice,  aud  Eesequibo. 

"  If  the  Emperor  of  Russia  shall  peraiat  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  bia 
trciticP',*  or  to  tro;it  in  pursuance  of  tliem  a  F •nmahlr,  I  whal!  have  no  diffi- 
cuity  iu  stopping  that  demand,  provided  that  I  can  secure  the  I^ow  Countries 
against  his  arms  aud  his  intrigues.  But  if  his  Imperial  Majesty  diall  change  his 
tone*  and  make  a  reaaonable  ammgement  of  ftvatter  on  the  side  of  Poland,  If 
he  shall  allonr  the  other  European  arrangements  to  be  equitably  settled,  ia< 
clu  liner  those  of  Hollond,  and  alter  his  tariff  besides,  then,  my  dear  Vans.il tart, 
I  uiuHt  couie  upon  you  for  my  pound  of  flesh— or,  if  I  cuiuiot  stop  lus  power 
upon  the  Vistnla,  ud  it  breaks  looee^  and  shall  oanry  everything  before  it  to  the 
Meuse,  I  cannot  answer  to  the  coniequenoes :  I  only  bog  you  will  believe  I 
Hhall  do  my  best  to  save  your  purse.  The  engagements  with  Holland  Bliall  bo 
no  obstacle  to  thi^,  sxa  I  had  rather  give  the  Prince  of  Orange  something  more 
to  defend  and  fortify  the  Low  Coiuitrfeei  liken  oMut  tJU  ercdif  of  a  OtUmuek 
Prime  overturn  ifuro/>r."— Lohd  Castlbrcaoh  <o  Biobt  Hov.  N.  VAiraxT- 
TART,  VUwM,  ifoeemUr  11, 1814 }  CaHUreoffh  Curtipimdatee,  z.  SOO. 

•  Vi&,  of  Knliseb,  BeidieBbech,  and  Topma 
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ing  the  gOTernment  of  the  country  to  a  Prince  eminently  cbap. 

noble,  virtuous,  and  generous,  lie  trusts  he  lias  done  the 
In^L  m  his  power  for  the  ha])|)iness  of  provinces  shaken  hy  i-^i-*. 
bo  many  storms,  and  standiDg  so  niuch  in  need  of  tran-  ^  Conph* 
quillitj.'*^    As  the  die  was  now  cast,  the  King  of  SaxoDj  i.  saits-S.* 
addressed  to  the  Congress  an  eloquent  and  plaintive  me- 
morial  protesting  against  the  transference  of  his  dominions 
to  another  Power,  and  inroking  the  principles  on  which 
the  Coalition  had  maintained  the  contest  against  Nnpo- 
leon.    'I'he  proclamation  of  Prince  Repnin  affirmed  with 
truth  that  it  was  issued  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  \\'itti  the 
consent  of  Austria  and  England.    The  two  latter  Powers 
had,  as  already  mentioned,  during  the  coarse  of  the  nego- 
tiation, given  what  might  he  construed  into  a  reluctant 
consent  to  it,  from  a  sense  of  the  absohite  impossibility 
in  any  other  way  of  providing  in  Germany  an  adequate 
counterpoise  to  the  power  either  of  Franco  or  Russia, 
Metternich,  however,  did  not  disguise  his  extreme  reluc-  oct,  21 
tance  to  consent  to  the  entire  dethronement  of  an  ancient 
sovereign  house  without  an  indemnity;  and  Lord  Castle-  oct.  11. 
reagh  said  that  it  "was  with  the  deepen  regret  that  he  459, 
felt  himself  compelled  to  aceede  to  the  an'angenient."* 

This  surrender  of  the  i^ovcrnment  of  the  Nvholc  of 
^rfaxony  by  the  Russian  to  the  Prussian  authorities,  Mas  Wnri.kV 
thn  I  f  111 t  of  a  secret  treaty  between  these  two  Powers,  J^'^^il^''" 
which  had  heen  concluded  without  the  privity  or  know- 
ledge of  the  other  Powers.  But  puhlic  acts  soon  ensued 
on  both  sides  which  put  the  hostile  views  of  both  parties  in 
the  clearest  light,  and  pi  u\  ed  that  the  ])acitic  congress  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  new  war  possibly  as  long  and  bluody  a^i 
that  which  had  just  been  concluded.  Austria  and  England 
protested  in  the  strongest  manner  against  their  provisional 
assent  to  a  matter  still  under  discussion  being  taken  as 
authority  for  such  an  unaccountable  proceeding.  On  the 
9  th  November  the  Grand-duke  Constantino  left  Vienna, 
and  proceeded  to  W  arsaw,  where  he  took  the  comniand, 
and  immediately  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Poles, 
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GBAp.  in  which  he  said,   The  Emperor,  jonr  powerful  proiectxHv 
appeals  to  you.    Unite  around  his  standards.    Let  your 
isii.    hands  take  up  arras  for  the  defence  of  jour  countrj,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  vour  |)olitical  existence/'  Nessel- 
rode  wrote  to  the  Emperor  that eight  miUious  of  Poles 
were  resolved  to  defend  theindepelMence  of  their  country." 
The  agitation  in  Warsaw  was  extreme ;  the  lure  of  restoring 
the  Polish  nationality  had  entirely  succeeded.   The  whok 
Russian  armies  retreating  through  Poland  were  halted,  to 
1  ivora  ca»-  tlie  number  of  200,000  men,  and  the  fortresses  of  Thorn 
wirEwCT-  and  Modlin  put  in  a  postiu-e  of  defence.    The  Enn)eror 
n','isir'  nicanwhiie  abated  oothiog  of  his  haughty  bearing,  and 
tS^i^     frequently  repeated  his  faTOurite  expression  in  circles  where 
wl''^  it  was  sure  to  he  immediately  conveyed  to  the  ministen  of 
^  540.    France  and  Austria,   I  haye  three  hundred  thousand  men 
in  Poland:  Id  tlieiii  come  and  take  it  if  thcj  please."* 
^         Lord  Castlereagh's  oriirinal  view,  as  already  mentioned. 
Change' in  was  to  havc  directed  the  whole  efforts  of  the  Powers 
opposed  to  Russia  to  preserve  Poland  from  its  grasp;  and 
bS^.^  to  attain  that^  and  create  a  central  Pow^  capable  of  with- 
standing either  France  or  Russia^  he  was  content  to  have 
strengthened  Prussia  by  the  whole  of  Saxony.   But,  how- 
ever wise  that  policy  might  be,  with  a  view  to  the  wardinir 
off  future  dauf^ors,  there  could  he  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  attended  with  extreme  hardship  to  tiie  })resent  Kiug^ 
and  went  to  establish  a  precedent  which  might  come  to  be 
of  dangerous  application  to  the  lesser  states  of  Gormany 
in  after  times.  The  project  of  entirely  transferring  Saxony 
to  Prussia  excited  a  great  sensation  in  these  lesser  states, 
the  sovereigns  of  which  were  alike  jealous  of  any  consider- 
able increase  of  the  power  of  Austria  or  Prussia,  and  averse 
to  the  idea  of  dethroning  and  annihilating  a  reigning  Fhuco- 
in  the  Confederacy.   Bavaria  took  the  lead  in  this  com- 
bination, and  spoke  out  resolutely  on  the  necessity  of 
hazarding  a  war  rather  than  submittbg  to  it  They  took 
the  most  effectual  means  of  attaining  their  object,  by  ad- 
di  essiug  themselves  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  who. 
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as  King  of  Hanover,  was  as  much  interested  as  tlicmselves  chap. 
in  withstandinfr  the  proposal.    The  Prince  cml)raced  their  ^« 
views,  and  the  consequence  was  a  change  in  the  instructions  iWi, 
of  the  British  Cabinet  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  was  now 
directed  to  ooncor  to  a  certain  extent  with  France,  Bavaria^ 
and  the  lesser  German  Powers,  in  opposition  to  the  entire  ['^j'^^^r^ 
absorption  of  Saxony  by  Prussia,  and  to  coiitt  iid  for  a  ^^'^^'JJJ^ 
compromise.    ^J'o  this  change  the  preservation  of  Dresden  Ciip.^i.  92; 
and  a  part  of  Saxonj  to  its  reigning  iamiij  is  mainly  to  462. ' 
be  ascribed.^ 

This  change,  however,  bj  threatening  to  depriye  Prussia  ^ 
of  part  of  the  territories  of  Saxon j,  which  its  Cabinet  so  ^j^^^^ 
eagerly  coveted,  only  augmented  the  chances  of  a  complete  France  and 
rupture  between  the  Power.s,  kind  a  general  war.  They 
immediately  took  fire  at  Berlin.  Ilardenberg  declared 
openly  at  Vienna,  that  "Prussia  would  not  restore  Saxony, 
She  had  won  it,  and  she  would  keep  it  She  had  neither 
the  inclination  nor  idea  of  abandoning  it''  At  the  same 
time,  the  Prassian  armies  were  all  put  on  the  war  foot- 
ing, and  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Berlin  marched  into 
Dresden,  and  occupied  all  the  frontier  towns  of  Saxony. 
Meanwhile  the  other  Powers  were  not  idle,  and  Frederick 
Augustus  found  himself  supported  by  a  larger  combina- 
tion than  he  could  have  yentured  to  hope  for.  Bavaria 
had  70,000  men  soon  on  foot  which  were  moved  towards 
the  Saxon  frontier,  and  De  Wrede  formally  offered  to 
Metternich  to  l>riug  25,000  into  the  field  for  every  100,000 
which  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  sent  forth  to  support  them. 
TaUeyrand  wrote  to  his  Government  in  the  most  urgent 
terms,  counselling  the  immediate  increase  of  the  French 
army ;  and  Louis  XVIII.,  though  most  reluctant  to  draw 
the  sword,  at  length  agi-eed  to  call  70,000  of  the  old 
soldiers  to  their  standards,  uhich  raised  the  effective  forre 
of  France  from  130,000  to  200,000  men.  So  threatening 
did  affairs  look,  that  the  Duke  of  WeUington  wrote  from 
Paris  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  the  only  use  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  to  gain  time  for  the  preparations 
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CHAP,  of  France  to  be  rendered  complete.   He  was  a  tme  pro- 
^*  phet  in  one  sense,  and  yet  matters  turned  out  differentlj 
1814.    ill  aiiotlier.    War  did  break  out,  and  he  was  eii^ci_:ed  in 
1  HarH  '  ^^'^'^  "^^^  against  the  Prussians,  but  the  French: 

462^ Thiers  and  the  troops  which  he  coui bated  at  Waterloo  were  those 
S;'**      then  put  on  the  war  footing  to  resist  the  dreaded  encroach- 
ments of  the  Dortbem  Powers*^* 

Notwithstanding  all  his  determination  to  hold  bj  Poland 
Tiic  Hmjnr  for  blmself,  and  secnre  Saxony  for  Prussia,  the  Czar  was 
S[»M^"de*  somewhat  moved  hy  the  threatened  combination  of  Austria, 
™tniidi.  Bavaria,  and  France,  a<:ainst  Russia  and  l^russia,  the  more 

ne»  niH  '  ' 

Poiindaiid  ^^P^'^'i'^^b'^s*  ^^"^"^  declared  hostilitjof  LordCastlerea^k 
Stamf,  to  the  Polish  project^  and  the  entire  spoliation  of  the  King 
of  Saxony,  it  was  more  than  doobtful  what  part  Oreat 
Britain  might  take  in  such  an  emei^ency.  Prince  Harden- 
berg,  who  entirely  shared  these  apprehensions,  accordingly 
prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  issue  a  declaration  to  the  eft'cc  t 
that  in  "  re-establi.shiug  Poland  under  the  Russian  sceptre 
he  had  originally  intended  to  have  incorporated  the  towns 
of  Thorn  and  Cracow  with  his  empire,  but  that^  in  deference 
to  the  fears  expressed  in  Germany  at  such  a  measure,  he 
had  agreed  to  renounce  it,  on  condition  that  those  two 
towns  should  enjoy  the  same  independence  as  the  llanse 
towns  under  tlie  protection  of  the  Allies;  and  on  the 
further  condition  that  Prussia  should  obtain  baxony  entire, 
and  that  Mayence  should  become  a  fortress  of  the  German 
confederacy."  To  give  additional  currency  to  this  decla- 
ration, Hardenberg  agreed  that  the  fortifications  of  Thorn 
and  of  Dantzic  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  cstabhshed  on  a  solid 
foundation.  Tender  these  restrictions  he  contended  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  by  Prussia  would 

*  Since  I  closed  my  letter  to  you  of  this  mornlug,  I  Lave  seen  a  person  who 
bos  seen  a  li  ttf  r  from  La  Oern^^di^^c  to  one  of  bis  friends,  iu  wbich  Ia  Beniar- 
di^re  states  bis  ojjiuiou,  tbut  all  tbat  can  be  done  at  Vienna  h  to  keep  tbe  miuis- 
ten  now  at  Caagnm  anembled  tnd  in  diacunion  a  snffideDt  lengtb  of  tune  to 
( 11  ible  France  Utptqiare  for  the  icar  whtek  muAt  be  the  result  of  the  Congrts$" — 
Di  Ki:  OF  W)  r.LTVOTON  to  LoHO  CasTLKHBaoh,  Septen^  27, 1814,*  Outlerta^ 
Correspondence^  x.  137. 
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not  be  a  greater  accession  of  territory  than  Holland  was  cbapl 

receiving  by  tlie  annexation  of  J>rlLnuin  ;  Austria  by  Lora- 


XIV. 


Icttcrnii'h 


bardj  and  tlic  Tyrol;  and  Russia  bv  the  Grand-duchy  of  isi4. 
Warsaw.  As  to  the  King  of  ISaxQny,  be  proposed  to  give 
him  a  compensation  by  the  principalities  of  Munster  and 
Paderbom,  where  the  dispossessed  monarch  might  reign 
with  the  title  of  King.*    These  proposals  were  sabmitted 
to  Mettemich  on  the  8th  December,  and  he  announced  Dec.  s. 
ou  the  10th,  tliat  tlie  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  Dec.  lo. 
to  Prussia  was  inconsistent  witli  the  principles  of  his 
Government;  that  it  compromised  its  Bohemian  frontier, 
and  might  give  rise  to  dangerous  intrigues  on  the  part  of 
France ;  that  the  losses  of  Pmssia  were  adequately  com- 
pensated by  a  portion  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
Lower  Lusatia,  the  district  of  Wittenberor,  and  some  others, 
witliout  their  beinir  witluh-awn  from  the  German  Confede- 
racy.  Tu  ihis  answer,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Hanover,  and  i  m_ 
all  the  lesser  states  of  Germany  acceded  hj  a  solemn  act,{^^*^°* 
fraught  to  all  appearance  with  the  gravest  consequences :  I"- 
tor  Prussia,  supported  by  Russia,  persisted  m  the  demand 
for  the  whole  of  Saxony,  and  England  and  1  l  ance  wcrewSL''"* 
cordially  ranged  on  the  side  of  Austria  in  the  dispute.^ 

Previous  to  this,  in  the  end  of  October,  just  before 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Congress,  on  finding  matters  stomn' in- 
becoming  very  serious,  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  re-  A[exaIiof 
quested,  and  immediately  obtained,  a  second  interview 
with  M.  de  Talleyrand.  He  was  much  more  courteous 
and  gracious  on  this  than  on  the  former  occasion,  "  I 
found  you  at  Paris,"  said  the  Czar,  "  entirely  in  favour 

•  Hardenberg's  pn>posal  for  llie  KiriL:  of  S  ixony  was:— "  Be  Itii  o6der  1m 
princip8»it<'.^  fie  Mutjsfei  ct  ,\e  Pad.  i  b..i  n  uu  Freileric  August©  reguerait  avec 
le  titre  de  itoi,  qui,  aprds  lui,  serait  retnplacd  par  celui  de  Grand-due  pour  faire 
dupanitre  toute  inquietude  de  la  part  d'Autru.ho.  Lc  lioi  Ue  I'rwi&Q  engage- 
ruit  li  ne  point  fortifier  Dresde  et  h.  odder  A  sa  MajeeU  Imperiale  te  district  de 
Ratibor  dans  la  Haute  Silcsie,  prcequo  toua  ccux  de  Pled  et  de  Leobschutz,  aind 
qu'uD cautou de  la  principaut<?  de  Nt  iss.  r»uant  n  M.iyonor,  1 1  H  n  i^'re  aynttt  H<< 
teop  ridiimept  pourvue  par  An.^pnch  et  Riyreuth  (sacriliceB  qui  coutait  tant  de 
Tegrets  k  la  Pnuae)  pour  o«er  prtftendre  li  la  poBsession  de  cette  viUe  il  ©nU-ait 
d  uis  les  vues  do  I'Empereur  Alexandre  de  r;LS8igaer  au  Grand-due  de  Bene- 
Darmstadt  ea  oonfiant  sa  defense  aux  AUi6^"— Habdenbbro,  xu.  iU,  465. 
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CHAP,  of  the  restoration  of  Poland."     "  Assuredly,  Sire/*  re- 
plied  the  diplomatist^  **  I  and  ail  the  French  wonld  hare 
mi.   seen  with  joj  the  restoration  of  Poland ;  bnt  it  is  not 

ancient  Poland  which  we  would  sec  rise  from  its  asbcs. 
That  of  which  there  is  now  a  question  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  one  in  which  we  liave  oulj  a  remote  and  in- 
considerable interest.    It  is  for  the  German  Princes  to 
saj  whether  thej  wish  to  see  Russia  brought  down  to 
the  Oder.    We,  as  defenders  of  the  public  rights  of 
Europe,  are  only  concerned  in  securing  the  presenratioii 
of  Saxony."    At  these  words  the  Emperor  lost  all  com- 
mand of  himself.    "  Public  rights,  indeed  !  vain  words  : 
words  which  every  one  makes  use  of  to  ser?e  his  own 
conrenience.    I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by  them.  There 
is  no  junction  here  either  of  principles  or  rights  bat  of 
interest,  which  CTcrj  one  understands  after  bis  own  faahion. 
I  have  promised  Saxony  to  Frederick  William,  and  I  shall 
keep  my  word.     I  hold  more  by  it  than  by  those  pre- 
tended treaties,  which  arc  only  a  cover  for  lies.  The 
King  of  Saxony  is  a  traitor,  who  has  deserted  the  cause 
of  Europe.    If  he  was  served  rights  he  would  go  to  ex- 
piate his  offence  in  Russia.   He  would  not  be  the  first 
Saxon  prince  who  has  in  that  manner  expiated  his  pre- 
tensions to  Poland."    "  The  word  traitor,"  replied  Talley- 
rand, "  is  one  which  can  never  be  applied  to  a  sovereign 
who  can  only  be  in  the  condition  of  a  conquered  party, 
and  should  never  find  a  place  in  a  mouth  so  august  as 
that  of  your  Majesty.   PubUc  right  is  a  real,  sacred  things 
which  constitutes  the  great  distinction  between  drilised 
and  barbarous  nations;  and  I  trust  jour  Majesty  wiU 
reflect  seriously  before  you  outrage  the  unanimous  feel- 
ings of  Europe.*'    "As  to  that,"  answered  Alexander, 
"  Austria  and  England  have  abandoned  Saxony,  and  my 
friend  Frederick  William  will  be  King  of  Prussia  and 
Saxonj,  as  I  myself  Emperor  of  Kussia  and  King  of 
Poland."     I  doubt  it^"  replied  Talleyrand ;  nothing 
is  less  certain  than  the  consent  of  England  and  Anslaia 
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to  such  an  airaDgement.'^    ^  To  cut  the  matter  shorty"  chap. 
answered  Alexander,  "  jou  have  elsewhere  interests  which 
you  have  much  at  heart.*    My  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  IM*. 
of  France  will  depend  on  her  acciuiescencc  in  mine/' 
**  France/'  rejoined  Taiiejrand,    has  no  favour  to  ask* 
She  appeals  onlj  to  principles."   Thej  parted  mutually  *  Thi«r«. 
irritated,  and  baring  made  no  advance  towards  a  better  ua* 
understanding.^ 

Finding  France  thus  resolute,  Alexander  bad  recourse 
to  Austria,  and  requested  an  interview  with  M.  de  Met- And  with 
temich,  who  immediately  waited  upon  him.  The  Prussian  J^^f  * 
minister  had  previously  communicated  the  answer  of  M. 
de  Metternich  to  the  last  proposab  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Berlin,  which  revealed  a  desire  to  isolate  Russia  by 
means  of  concessions  which  should  appease  Prussia. 
Alexander  commenced  the  coufercncc  by  his  xuaud  ic- 
niarks  on  the  iniquity  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the 
necessitj  of  making  a  shining  reparation,  which  Russia 
alone  could  do  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  its  Polish  pos* 
aesstona  "Austria,''  replied  Mettemidi,  has  aheadj  in 
her  possession  a  considerable  part  of  the  old  Polisb  ter- 
ritory ;  and  she  would  as  willingly  as  any  other  Power 
undertake  a  restoration  which  is  to  cost  so  little  to  the 
repairing  Power."  At  these  words  the  Czar  became 
violently  irritated.  *'The  remark,  said  he,  "is  false 
and  improper ;  and  yon  are  probably  tlic  only  man  in 
Austria  who  would  venture  to  address  Russia  in  such 
tenns  of  revoU,"  "  If  such  are  to  be  the  terms  on  which 
the  Cabinets  are  hereafter  to  be,"  replied  Metternich,  "  I 
have  only  to  request  the  Emperor,  my  master,  to  send 
another  representative  of  Austria  to  the  Congress."  The'Th'en.^ 
conference  then  broke  up,  with  even  warmer  feelings  of  mu- 
tual  exasperation  than  the  one  with  Talleyrand  had  done.* 

When  such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  leading  char- 
acters at  the  Congress  were  conversing,  it  was  obriously 
only  a  question  ol  time,  and  that  too  a  very  short  one, 

.  *  AUuding  to  Mumt  And  Napoloon. 
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CHAP,  when  it  was  to  be  dissolyed,  and  a  bloodj  war  was  to 
break  out  between  the  onoe  Allied  Powers.   The  acoount 


1814.   of  this  stormy  interview  was  soon  bruited  abroad  in 

Pro^of  Vienna,  and  produced  an  immense  sensation.  *•  What 
Emp^r.  in  ^^^^  galiicd,"  it  was  said,  "  by  liaving  emancipated  our- 
Sdtw-m'ai  ^^^""^^  ^^'^'^^  ^^^^  }'^^^  Napoleou,  if  it  was  only  to  fall 
«||«&mgof  under  another  not  less  imperious  and  oppressive,  aud  not 
gc!^  °'  relieved,  like  the  former*  bj  the  prodigiooa  ascendant 
which  genius  had  acquired  in  the  last  domination  ?  On 
the  day  following  the  two  Emperors  set  ont  on  a  visit  to 
Ofen  (Biula)  in  llungiiry,  dumig  which  Francis,  who 
was  the  host  on  the  occasion,  lavished  the  most  delicate 
attentions  on  the  Czar.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  the 
estrangement  was  irreconcilable  and  visible.  Interests 
too  vital  were  at  stake  to  be  reconciled  bj  the  most 
studied  conrtesy  of  manner.  The  Czar  gave  token  of 
the  impending  danger,  and  of  his  secret  designs,  by 
lavishing  the  most  ilattcriog  attentions  on  the  Hungarian 
and  Greek  chiefs  wliom  he  met  during  his  progress 
through  Hungary — attentions  which  too  clearly  bespoke 
the  design  of  coercing  Austria  by  the  threat  of  erecting 
a  Oreco-Sclavonic  empire  on  its  ruins.  Meanwhile,  at 
Vienna^  the  Congress  had  formally  met  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  on  the  1  st  November.  Though  assembled 
and  busily  negotiating  ever  since  the  25tli  ^feptember,  it 
was  then  only  that  it  was  in  name  enlist  ituted.  Its  first 
act  was  to  nominate  committees  to  draw  up  reports  for 
the  final  decision,  on  all  important  questions,  of  the  eight 
Powers'  signatories  of  the  treaty  of  Paris^  who  composed  it. 
These  were — ^for  the  general  afiairs  of  Northern  Europe, 
the  representatives  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  England, 
and  France  ;  for  those  of  Italy^ — Kussia,  Austria,  Eng- 
1  Thicrt,  ^^"^^  France,  and  Spain  ;  for  Germany — Austria^  Prussia^ 
520 -'(in*-  I^a^varia,  Wirtemberg, and  Hanover;  for  Poland — Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia^  under  the  mediation  of  England  ;  for 
Switzerland — ^Russia^  Austria,  England,  and  France ;  ^  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine — Prussia,  Austria,  England, 
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and  France  ;  and  for  the  consideratioa  of  the  slave  trade  chap. 
— the  maritime  Powers. 


DariDg  all  this  time  Lord  Caatlereagh  was  indefatiga-  isii. 
ble  in  his  endearours  to  detach  Ftnssia  from  Russia,  and  i^JcLuc- 
unite  it  with  all  the  other  States  of  Germany  in  a  defensive '^^^'j 
lca<riic  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Czar  on  the  side  p*]"'"^'*'® 
of  i'ukuid.    U])ou  the  King  he  could  produce  no  impres- cabinet, 
sion,  for  he  was  a  fellow-soldier  of  Alexander,  and  like 
him  he  felt  himself  bound  bj  every  consideration  of 
gratitude  and  honour  to  his  benefactor.    But  upon  the 
Prussian  Cabinet,  which  was  not  bound  hj  the  same  irre- 
fragable bonds,  aiui  wliich  was  second  to  none  iii  Europe 
in  abilitr  and  intellif^cnce,  liis  eiibrts  wore  attended  with 
much  greater  success  ;  and  both  Mettemich  and  Talley- 
rand now  embraced  his  views  and  seconded  his  efforts. 
He  represented  to  them  ^  that  the  abandonment  of  Po- 
land was  a  misfortune  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  for 
the  Prussians  in  particular,  so  near  Russia,  a  peril  of  the 
gravest  kiinl  :  that  even  the  last  partition  was  less  dan- 
gerous, for  it  at  least  left  the  Vistula  with  its  fortresses 
as  a  barrier  against  Russia ;  but  that  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  bring  them  across  that  river  down  to  the  Oder, 
and  into  the  very  heart  of  Germany :  that  the  project  of 
restoring  Poland  was  a  mere  delusion ;  for  the  Poland 
which  would  be  restored  would  not  be  the  ancient  warlike 
and  independent  republic,  but  a  vanquislicd  and  submis- 
sive Poland,  which  could  prove  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
the  Czar  but  a  brave  nation  of  slaves  fighting  for  its 
masters  :  that  if  it  were  permitted  to  have  any  will 
of  its  own  it  could  only  be  to  resume  GaUicia  from 
Austria,  and  Dantzic,  Graudentz,  and  Thorn  from  Prussia  ; 
and  it  miofht  bo  fisrured  what  interest  the  Cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin  would  have  in  facilitating  such  a  consummation.  The 
motive  which  led  the  great  Frederick  to  accept  a  portion 
of  Poland  on  occasion  of  the  first  partition  in  1772, 
was  to  unite  by  them  old  Prussia  to  Silesia^  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  completely  separated,  and 
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pHAP.  would  have  presented  the  two  sides  of  a  rip:lit  .  jilIo 
united  only  at  its  apex.  But  this  advautage  would  W 
181«^  entiielj  lost,  and  the  old  inconrenience  would  return  in  a 
still  more  dangerous  form,  if  this  portion  of  the  Polish 
temtoTj  were  ceded  to  Rnssia,  and  that  Power  eBtablislied 
on  the  Netze  and  the  Wartha,  between  Thorn,  Poeen,  and 
Ivaliscli.  Russia  would  then  oulj  require  a  single  st^ep  to 
cut  Prussia  iu  tv\o  by  a  single  stroke,  and  send  one  armj 
to  Berlin  and  old  Prussia  and  another  to  Upper  Silesia. 
All  that  Pruesia  would  acquire  on  the  Elbe  from  Witten* 
berg  to  Dresden  could  never  compensate  to  her  the  ex- 
treme risk  of  having  the  Russians  permanently  eetablislied 
at  Posen,  in  the  very  midst  of  her  territories.  Her  de- 
mauds  for  au  increase  of  dominion  on  the  Elbe  are  uni- 
vei'sallj  acknowledged.  England,  and  even  Austria,  are 
w  illing  to  give  her  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part, 
of  SaxoD J,  but  on  the  condition  that  she  will  frankly  and 
in  good  faith  join  the  European  alliance^  and  detach  hw- 
self  from  the  ambitious  ally  to  whom  she  is  unhappily  so 
strongly  united.  That  attachment,  however,  is  not  founded 
U])()n  reasons  of  State  and  public  policy,  but  has  arisen 
entirely  from  the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  the  King  for 
the  Cssar,  The  destiny  of  nations,  however,  should  not 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  friendship  of  individuals ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Prussian  ministers  to  enlighten  their 
J^TWeg^  Bovereiiin  upon  the  real  interests  of  his  ])Cople.  and  if 
633.'  they  cannot  persuade  him  to  alter  his  policy,  lo  withdraw 
from  his  service/'  ^ 

These  argiunents  of  Lord  Oastlereagh  were  so  obviously 
EiTLctit    well  founded,  and  they  spoke  so  strongly  on  militaiy 

&e  King  of 

grounds  to  the  desire  for  national  independence,  naturally 
Pnuii*.  g|^^|.(^],^  in  a  state  which  felt  itself  surrounded  by  more 
powerful  neiglibours,  that  they  produced  a  strong  iiii{»res- 
sion  even  on  Frederick  William,  and  caused  liim  to  hesitate 
in  throwing  himself,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  into  the  arms 
of  Russia.  The  Prussian  ministers,  indeed,  were  too  far- 
sighted  not  to  have  themselves  adopted  the  same  views ; 
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and  it  was  tlie  influence  of  the  King,  arising  from  his  cuap. 
personal  regard  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whicli  had 


hitherto  prevented  effect  being  given  to  them.*    The  i*)^ 
Emperor  of  Russia  soon  perceived  this  change,  and  as  all 
the  other  Powers  were  decidedly  against  him  on  this 

point,  he  was  vcrj  much  allected  hy  it.    To  neutralise 
the  ini]^ression,  he  asked  tlic  King  of  Prussia  to  dine  with 
hiui,  ttte-d'tMe,  in  order  to  come  to  an  undci^tanding  on 
the  momentous  questions  at  issue,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  their  mimsters — a  proceeding  which,  how  unusual 
soever  in  matters  of  State,  seemed  warranted  by  the 
dangers  they  had  faced  together  and  the  personal  inti- 
macy which  subsisted  between  them.    The  interview  was 
looked  forward  to  witli  tlie  utmost  anxit  ty  by  the  Czar,  ^o. 
for  he  well  knew  how  set  his  subjects  were  on  gaining  the  *^,^|"*J33^ 
command  of  their  ancient  and  hereditary  enemies,  the|g|'gJ?o; 
Poles  :  and  he  himself  said  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  that  ^ 

Lord  Liver- 

**  it  was  as  much  as  his  crown  was  worth  to  return  empty-  j^ooi,  Dec 
lianded  to  St  Petersburg."     It  took  place  on  the  29th  ms.^^^ 
ISovember,  and  was  attended  with  unlooked-for  success.^ 

Alexander,  who  was  extremely  excited  on  this  occiusion, 
spoke  with  the  last  degree  of  violence.    He  began  by  re-  Intorviovrof 
<»lling  to  their  recollection  the  tows  they  had  inter- ^i'uh^tw 
changed  in  the  beginning  of  1813  when  they  met  on  the  f^!^ 
Oder,  and  after  years  of  severance  and  coldness  promised 
to  stand  or  fall  together,  or  save  Europe  by  their  united 
effort^.   Ho  roininded  him  of  the  fidelity  to  his  oath  wliich 
he  had  evinced,  wlicn,  his  councillors  having  all  advised  him 
to  halt  on  the  Vistula  and  make  peace  with  Napoleon, 
he  had  resolved  to  brave  all  the  dangers  of  war  rather 
than  forego  the  chance  of  delivering  Germany.  But^" 
said  be,  "  for  this  honourable  fidelity  to  engagements,  Ger^ 
nuiiiv  wuulil  still  have  been  enslaved,  and  Prussia  reduced 
to  five  millions  of  inhabitants.    It  is  to  the  fidelity  of       -  • 

•  "  T  criiisidt^r  the  Poli.^li  inio-tiorj  as  settled.  Pruffia  tirirr  confendrt/  It  hi. 
f'xriu,''t,  and  AuHtria  ri)iisc< jiitntly  hiw  yielded.  The  Saxon  question  is  now 
the  only  one  that  ia  of  much  difficulty."— Lord  Castlbrbaob  to  Dukkof 
Wnumvov,  Ikotmhtrn,  1814 ;  CattUrtagh  Comtptmdtnee,  z.  219. 
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CHAP.    Russia  that  tin's  change,  so  fortunate  to  botli,  which  hit.^ 
since  taken  place,  is  entirely  to  be  ascril)e(l.    The  coal- 
1814.    esced  Powers  are  all  desirous  to  protit  bj  this  auspicious 
change  of  fortune  themselTes,  but  thej  irould  deprive  tlie 
Rttssiana,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  it  aU,  of  anj 
share  in  the  remuneration.   To  leave  Russia  bounded  on 
the  side  of  Europe  by  the  Vistula  is  to  leave  her  without 
any  compensation  for  all  the  blood  she  lias  shed  from  the 
banks  of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Seine.    After  the  dis- 
aster of  Mosco\¥  Napoleon  offered  us  peace  with  the  Vis- 
tula for  a  boundarj,  and  we  might  have  returned  home 
with  security  and  honour  without  exposing  ourselves  to 
fresh  hazards,  or  sacrificing  the  200,000  soldiers  who  were 
lost  in  Germany  in  1813.    Now,  however,  this  fjrand  re- 
solution, to  which  the  deliverance  of  Europe  hiis  been 
owing,  to  pass  the  Vistula  despite  the  advice  of  the  wise 
Kutusoff,  is  forrrotten,  and  those  very  Powers,  who  could 
only  be  impelled  by  violent  pressure  to  hazaid  anything 
in  the  cause,  will  enjoy  the  whole  fruits  of  victory.  The 
Austrians,  in  particular,  who  have  not  shed  a  fourth  of 
the  blood  poured  forth  like  water  during  the  war.  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  whole  gairis  of  conquest,  and 
will  not  leave  Russia  a  village  to  compensate  to  her  for 
Moscow  burned.   That  diplomatists  should  enter  into  such 
cold-blooded  calculations  can  be  understood — ^it  is  their 
business  to  do  so ;  but  that  sovereigns  full  of  the  senti- 
ments of  honour,  like  Alexander  and  Frederick  William,  of 
the  same  age,  and  bound  together  by  the  perils  they  have 
shared  in  common,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  their  lives,  by 
their  common  reverses,  tiieir  common  triumphs,  should  give 
way  to  the  same  selfish  views,  is  Inconceivable.  We  have 
been  always  happy  and  fortunate  when  we  were  friend8,and 
never  unfortunate  except  when  disunited ;  we  both  feel  a 
6kI'      superstition  concerning  oiur  union  ;  let  us  remain  forever 
unitcdfor  our  own  happiuess  and  the  good  oi  our  people."'* 

*  The  ]>articular8  of  tbis  interesting  meeting  wore  comrouoiaited  tlie  next 
daj  to  Uardeubcig^  who  iurtUwith  aeni  them  to  Talleynnti  Aud  Lord  Ceitte- 
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There  was  mucli  truth  in  these  eloquent  M'ords,  so  far  cuap. 
as  the  jiersonal  merits  of  Alexander,  and  the  great  ser- 


vices  of  Ku.ssia  during  the  war,  were  concerned  ;  though,  1814. 
unfortunately,  so  far  as  the  independence  of  Europe  andp^jf^ 
the  liberties  of  other  States  were  inTolred,  thej  were  met  JS^of 
bj  other  considenitioDS  not  less  weighty,  and  of  more^^»^u^ 
general  application.    BnfoFced,  however,  with  the  charm 
of  manner  which  the  Czar  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree, 
and  to  which  his  animation  and  Ychemence  only  lent 
additional  force,  they  proved  irresistible.    Frederick  Wil- 
liam threw  himself  into  the  £mperor*s  aims,  and  they 
mutuallj  swore  again  eternal  fHendship.  Alexander, 
howeyer,  when  the  first  transports  were  oyer,  reminded 
Frederick  AVilliam  that  it  ^vas  not  enough  that  they  were 
united,  but  tliat  the  consent  of  tlieir  Cabinets  was  required 
to  public  acts,  which  should  bind  their  respective  Govern- 
ments.  For  this  purpose  another  meeting  was  arranged 
between  the  Emperor  and  Frince  Hardenberg,  at  which 
the  former  repeated  all  the  arguments  he  had  addressed 
to  Lord  Castlcrcagh  and  Prince  Talleyrand  to  induce 
him  to  adopt  his  views.    ITardenberg  combated  them 
as  much  as  he  could,  and  laid  before  him  the  views  of 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  on  the  subject,  but  without 
producing  the  smallest  impression  on  the  Czar.  The 
minister  was  finallj  obliged  to  yield ;  Russia  and  Prussia 
remained  more  closely  united  than  ever ;  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement  were,  the  abandonment  to  Russia 
of  the  whole  of  the  Grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  including  ^  Thicra^ 
Warsaw,  with  4,200,000  inhabitants,  and  the  annexation Isir^ mi.' 
to  Prussia  of  the  whole  of  Saxony/ 

This  renewed  cordial  understanding  between  Alexander  ^ 
and  Frederick  William  soon  made  itself  felt  in  many  dif- 
ferent  ways.    The  Czar  and  liis  suite  discontinued  all 

uf  Alex- 
visits,  except  those  of  mere  ceremony,  to  the  French  J^n'«t  the 
Embassy,  and  openly  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner  ^""^ 

rcagb,  by  whom  ibey  were  tnnnDiited  to  Bans  and  London,  where  H.  Thiers 
found  tbem  in  tlie  Mureau  dm  Jffaim  £lrnmp0fvi.»TaiiBS,  xviiL  999-542, 
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(js^,  those  who  vere  knovn  to  be  most  obnoxious  to  them, 
ziv.    Eugene  Beauhaniais  had  recently  anived  at  Vienna; 

1614.    lie  was  imraediatelj  met  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
bv  the  Emperor,  who  not  only  visited  him  with  almost 
paternal  kiudness,  but  publicly  walked  with  him  ariii-in- 
am  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  familiarity.    He  spoke 
constantly  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  faith,  and  executing 
\nth  the  most  scrapulous  fidelity  the  treaty  with  Murat ; 
and  when  Talleyrand  alluded  to  the  obTious  danger  of 
leaving  ijuonapai  te  so  near  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  hinted 
on  the  necessity  of  removing  him  to  St  Helena  or  the 
Canary  Islands,  he  replied,  "  Right  or  wrong,  I  have  signed 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and  I  will  abide  by  it  When 
my  word  is  once  given  I  do  not  admit  of  change.  So 
much  the  worse  for  France  if  she  does  not  keep  her  engage- 
ments.''  So  far  did  the  Emperor's  irritation  against  the 
royal  family  at  Paris  go,  that  he  spoke  to  Li^  cunlidential 
friends  un  the  possibility  of  substituting  for  them  on  the 
tlirone  of  1^  ranee  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  mentioned  as  a  suit* 
able  person  for  the  throne  along  with  those  of  fiemadotte» 
who  was  again  viewed  in  a  favourable  light,  and  Prince 
Eugene  ;  and  so  far  did  these  speculations  go,  that,  in  a 
memoir  secretl}'  prepared  by  orders  of  the  Emperor,  and 
^vhich  came  afterwards  into  tlio  possession  of  the  Due  de 
iiicheiieu,  the  question  was  seriously  argued  whether  the 
continuance  of  the  elder  branch  on  the  throne  of  France 
9^%,''    afforded  any  security  for  the  independence  of  £urope  or 
the  repose  of  France,^* 

•  The  Saxon  question  had  been  thus  ablyataied  by  the  French  aoveroment: — 
"  Li\  question  svir  le  sort  de  Saxe  et  de  eon  Bouv^rain  pent  -"tifi  envisagt^ 
Boua  le  double  mpport  du  droit  et  de  TutUii^.    On  parle  d  un  ruyauiae  oomme 
d*un  pays  Taeant,  du  Roi  eomme  d'utk  oritninel  qtu  n'a  pins  rim  k  uttondre,  A 
oe  n'est  peut-dtre  de  la  clemence. 

"  Le  Vko\  n'tt  point  abdiqu(s ;  si  done  il  a  perdu  see  droit**,  il  faut  ui^eesaire- 
ment  dc  deux  uhoties  Tune ;  ou  que  la  conqufite  seule  ait  pu  le^  lui  faii-e  perdre, 
ou  qu'un  Jugemeat  Ten  ait  privd.  Quond  ropprcaaeur  de  TEuropo  dispoaa  du 
Hanorre,  qu'il  avait  conqoia,  loin  de  reooiinaltra  qu'il  vnib  pet  an  diapoaer, 
rAii;^lett?rr«:'  (li^clara  la  guerre  h  la  Puissances  qui  avait  consenti  k  le  recevoir 
do  lui  (la  Pruase).   Quand  par  reprMUes  oalle^i  donna  k  QuadaUmpe  k  U 
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Seeing  matters  so  nearly  approaching  a  rupture,  and  chap, 
lightlj  judging  that  the  priDcipal  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  in  anj  ulterior  arrangements  was  the  augmenta-  ibi4. 
tion  of  the  already  exorbitant  power  of  Russia,  Lord  ^^.Ji^^ 
Castlereagh  lost  no  time  in  drawin<r  closer  his  relations 
with  Prince  Mcttornich  and  PriiK   Talleyrand.  Knowing 
from  the  decided  laiijLniaire  of  tlic  Emperor  and  his  public 
acts,  as  evinced  in  the  vast  concentration  of  troops  in 
Poland,  that  he  would  not  be  diverted  from  his  designs^ 
and,  if  necessary^  would  carrj  them  through  by  force, 
these  three  statesmen  considered  seriously  during  the  first 
week  of  December  what  measures  were  best  calculated  to 
defeat  them.    The  result  of  these  deliberations  ^vas  the 
forwarding  of  a  decided  note  by  Prince  Metternich  to  the  Dec  lo. 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  "  Con- 
sidering the  unanimous  opinion  of  Germany,  the  definitive 

Su6(le  le  rnc-mc  nppro»our  de  I'Europe  r(5[»rouva  ji  sou  tour  la  doctrine,  que  la 
conqu^te  seule  peut  oter  la  suuvenunti^  L'Auglttterre  et  son  cuuemi  ont  douo 
^gxlement  rejet^  oeite  doclrine :  la  conqufito  n*a  done  pas  pu  rendra  la  n^attma 
de  Saxe  vacant. 

**  Le  Roi  de  Saxt-  ti'ii  certrunemcnt  ].n»  dt45  jngi\  car  il  ii'a  ('-l*'  iii  c'.U^  n5  cntcrii^u. 
II  est  done  tout  au  plus  dans  le  simple  t^tat  d'accusi; ;  c'esl  a  dire,  dnns  un  C'tat 
oik  celui  qui  sy  trouve  ne  perd  mdme  le  droit  d'6tre  tcuu  pour  innocent  jusqu'k 
06  qull  Ait  ^  condamn^  Si  le  Boi  de  Saxe  devait  £tre  jug6,  par  qui  eeraiUl  I 
Scrait  ce  par  see  accuMtaiin)  Serait  cc  i>ar  ceuz  qui  veulent  j>rofiter  de  aea 
dfpoTtilk's?  Serait  ce  }>nr  cput  dont  la  politique  a  scule  cr<^  cettc  netiCMiUi, 
qui  I'abioui  de  ioutes  lea  f antes  qu  cile  aurait  pu  lui  faire  commettre. 

"  AdmlttofiB  pour  un  moment  qu*il  puiaae  Tdtre  et  qu^il  aoit ;  d  api^s  quel 
principe  de  justice  la  peine  portde  contre  Ittiserut-eUe  ^tcndue  aux  prineea  de 
sa  lignt"  *  I. a  confiscation,  quo  Ics  iinti^'tH  cclnircis  ont  bunin  dt-  Irurs  coiles, 
serait  celk-  iutroduito  aux  dix-neuvieme  si^cle  daus  le  droit  g«5ni5nil  de  i'Kvi- 
rope;  ou  la  cuutiscatiou  d'un  royaumo  &erait  elle  moina  odicuse  que  cello  d  un 
aimpie  ebanmi^T  Agir  eomme  m  le  oonqufite  scule  donnait  la  souveiwintd 
c'eHt  andantir  le  droit  de  I'Europo  ct  la  pl.-icer  sous  rempirc  exclusif  de  Tarbi' 
trairo  et  de  la  force,  A  qui  !a  disposition  quo  Ton  pretend  fairo  do  la  Sa^c 
serait-elle  utile  f  A  la  Pmsse  1  Deux  millions  de  sujets  qui  d  ici  a  plus  d  un 
aidcle  peut^tre  ne  e'eflectioneraient  point  A  la  dynaetie  nouvelle.  Ou  veat  fmt- 
tifitf  laPnuse;  on  rauva  rfeleim  nt  ifToibli.  L' union  de  rAutricLo  et  de  la 
PruBse  est  ndceasairc  nu  rpp<»s  d  ^  la  sureto  de  VAMomnprnc;  mais  la  (li.H|K)8ition 
qu'on  pretend  de  fairo  de  la  S.ixe  eerait  la  chose  du  mondo  la  plus  propro  h 
z^umer  une  rivalitv  qui  a  durd  jusqu'aux  ddiiostres  de  la  Prusse  et  quo  9oa 
d^eaatres  ont  eu»pcndue  male  non  pas  pent^tte  eteint^  Ainsi  oes  dispositione 
indent  centre  le  bat  m6me qui  lea  aurait  fait  £alre,etd*uQ  premier  mal  naltrt  uent 

line  foide  dc  mrtnx.  RoprnmoiHSons  done  que  rinjn^ticf  e»*t  un  innnvais  tonde- 
nient,  stir  lequcl  ie  mondo  politique  ne  sauraicnt  baiir  que  pour  m  rumc' — 
PnUsUUum  da  la  France^  S  Nmembrt  1814;  Omgrit  d»  Vknne,  I  276-280. 
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CBAT.  resolation  of  England^  as  expressed  in  the  last  instrae- 
Hons  to  Lord  CasUereagh,  and  the  opinion  of  all  the  greil 
isiL    European  Powers,  and  in  particular  that  of  France,  and 
keeping'  in  view  the  non-implement  by  Prussia  of  the 
conditions  imposed  iu  a  moment  when  her  desires  were 
yielded  to,  Austria  was  now  resoked  that  Saxony  should 
Mdi^^i^,  be  maintained  in  its  existing  state,  with  the  exception  of 
18U  -  Cast        sacrifices  of  tenitory  judged  necessiyry  for  the  better 
Cw.^ks.;  rounding  of  the  Prussian  territory,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  just  punishment  of  the  faults  commiLtoi 
by  I^'rederick  Auguistus."  ^  * 

It  was  not  without  a  full  appreciation  of  ihc  dangers 
wariik'o  with  which  it  was  attended  that  this  decided  step»  so 
SrXIZiK'  different  from  his  usual  policy,  was  taken  by  Prince  Met- 
Bavwi;."^  temich.  The  ministers  of  the  three  coalesced  Powers 
had  concerted  measures,  and  were  prej)are(l  fur  any  CYCO- 
tuality,  Austria  had  250,000  men  in  anus  in  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,  and  the  allied  armies  of  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
beig,  Baden,  and  Saxony  raised  the  entire  force  to  320,000 
men,  ready  for  action  in  Central  Germany.  This  im- 
mense fon^  was  to  be  divided  into  two  armies— one, 
200,000  strong,  waste  advance  from  Moravia  towards  the 
Upper  Vistula,  while  the  second,  consisting  of  120,000 
combatants,  was  to  march  from  Jiohemia  on  the  Oder. 
At  the  same  time  a  force  of  50,000  French  was  to  enter 
Franconia,  so  as  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  army  moviDg 
on  the  Oder,  and  50,000  more  French  to  enter  the  Pros- 
sian-Rhenish  provinces.  By  the  concentration  of  these 
formidable  masses,  it  was  hoped  rruaaia  wuiiid  be  com- 

*  This  note  of  Metternich'a  boro : — "  L'Autriche  oe  nourrit  ancune  jalousie 
CDntn  Ia  Fruflse :  elle  regorde,  au  oontnire^  oett«  pttimnoe  oomme  I'lm  «ki 
poids  1m  plus  utiles  dans  la  balance  des  foroea  d»  I'Europc.    De  toutes  oM 

pnissancpa  cVst  cello  dont  la  position  a  le  plus  de  conformity  avec  cellc  J'A"- 
triclie.  Placed  cgalemeut  entre  lea  grands  empires  de  I'ouest  et  de  T^t,  U 
Prusse  et  I'Autricke  complutent  Icur  ayst^me  do  defense  respective.  I'nkSf 
lt$  deux  monarekia  fomntnt  unt  bofritrt  imprtgneMe  oontrs  lea  aotreiNriaat  d* 
tout  prince  conquerant  qui,  de  nouveau  occuperait  ptut-Hre  un  jour  le  trditc  de 
France  on  celui  de  7iii.<^!f  " — ^^nte  du  Pri>'ck  MsTSKRHIcaf  10  J)ceetfUfrt\^li\ 
CAPKiiQOEy  i.  80,  from  MiTTERNion'a  Pa^i, 
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pelled  to  abandon  her  pretensions  to  the  whole  of  Saxonj,  chap. 
and  Russia  be  drivoii  beyond  the  Vistula.    The  projects 
of  the  coalesced  Powei^s  were  not  to  be  carried  iuto  execu-  i^i**. 
tion  till  March  following,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  re- 
mained the  Glose  secret  of  Austria^  England,  France,  and 
Bavaria.    England,  as  the  best  part  of  her  army  was 
engaged  in  America,  was  not  taken  bound  to  famish  any  i  ^^^.^ 
troops  in  the  first  instance,  but  she  was  to  make  up  the  5S2, 
(leliciency  in  sub.sidios  to  the  othrr  l^^^vers.  of  which  souic  i.  yj,  yo.' 
of  them,  and  France  in  particuhir,  stood  mucli  in  need.^ 

Pmssia  did  not  reply  to  the  determined  note  of  Austria 
till  the  20th,  when  Prince  Uardenbeig  lodged  a  note.  The  Czar 
reiterating  the  demand  of  his  Court  for  the  whole  of^df*^ 
Saxony  as  the  only  adequate  recompense  wliich  the  nation  ^' 
could  receive  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made  ;  but  offer- 
ing to  give  up  certaiu  of  her  })Osscssions  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  iihine,  as  an  indemnity  to  Frederick  Augustus. 
On  the  preceding  day,  Talleyrand  had  drawn  up  a  note, 
which  was  communicated  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
24th,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  abandoned  with  re- 
gret tlic  cause  of  l^olaiul,  which  he  could  no  longer  de- 
fend against  lUissia,  but  that  he  ^voukl  supjx)rt  that  of 
Saxony,  in  the  preservation  of  which  the  two  principles 
of  legitimacy  and  equilibrium  of  power  were  interested. 
The  Czar  now  somewhat  abated  his  haughty  preten- 
sions in  regard  to  Poland.  Some  rumours  of  the  com-  - 
bination  of  Prance,  Austria,  and  England  had  reached 
his  ears,  and  the  constant  nnmunication  between  the 
embassies  of  those  tlireo  ruwers  suniciently  proved  that 
Bomethiug  serious  ^\as  in  contcmplatiou.  Accordingly, 
by  a  note  on  31st  December,  he  consented  to  relin- 
quish one  part  of  the  Polish  territory  to  Austria  and 
another  to  Prossia^  to  declare  Cracow  a  free  city,  and 
to  give  the  restored  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  might 
embrace  the  whole  of  that  country  coded  in  the  threo 
partitions  to  Russia,  such  a  constitution  as  might  suit 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  and  be  in  conformity  with 
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CHAP,  the  lights  of  the  age.    But  the  two  Coorts  of  Berlin  and 

Vienna  repudiated  this  proposal,  from  the  a])preliormioD 


xrr. 


1814.    that  if  so  large  a  portion  of  Poland  were  assinuii  to 
'  Kussia,  the  two  lesser  portions  would  ere  long  follow  the 
same  direction.^ 

As  there  was  now  no  prospect  of  an  accommodatm, 
SccrJt"'    and  it  had  become  evident  that  force  alone,  or  the 
^ni^K-  iinnicdiate  prospect  of  its  application,  could  lead  to  a 
iMd,        solution  of  the  diftieultv,  tlio  representatives  of  tlie  throe 
iaikS^isift  i^^^^^'  ^^'^^l  i  i  France,  and  Great  Britain,  at  tlio  Mig- 
gestion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  ?A  Jannarj  1815^  signed 
a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensiTe  and  defenslTe,  which  was  the 
most  important  diplomatic  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  portended  new  political  coml)inatiuns,  which  have, 
more  or  less,  ever  since  ^ovei  ii«  <1  the  diplomacv  of  Eiire»j>e, 
By  this  treaty,  which  proceeded  on  the  preamble  of  the 
decree  of  the  contracting  parties  to  act  in  the  most  dis- 
interested way,  so  as  to  carry  ont  the  principles  of  the 
^  !•     treaty  of  Parisi*  it  was  provided  that  if  any  one  was 


*  "le  Prino*  de  Hardenb«ig  ftjaat  dit  aveo  ehuloir  daui  1«  eoauM  d* 

Fologne  ei  Sazo  que  la  Prusso  sannut  bieD  defendre  sei  droits  sur  la  Saxe, 
Lord  Castlerenj^h,  i>iqu<^.  m  d^termina  nufwit6t  k  proposer  aux  pl^nq  ott'utiai.Ta 
de  Fraoce  et  d'Autriche  ime  oIUaoc*  defeusitre  entre  les  troia  couxa  :  eile  fvJi 
Bigude  1«  8  Janvier  1816.**— CiPXPiao^  i.  05. 

The  preamble  of  the  irmtj  bore: — ''Leure  MajestAi  rEmpereor  d'Aatrkbi^ 
k>  Koi  de  France,  et  le  Koi  du  Royaume  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'lrlande, 
convainctis  que  les  puisfsances  qui  nvaicnt  h  completer  les  dispop  trons?  du  tnu;e 
de  Pariji  d(  vaient  i^tre  mainteoues  dauti  un  dtat  de  udcurii^  et  d  aidepf  ada&ce 
parfiiite  pour  {touvoir  fldUemrat  el  dignemeDi  B*«oqiiitter  d*iui  ei  ImporteBi 
devoir,  regiu-dent  en  coHM^uenco  com  me  n^oetMire  k  ceuse  des  ptotenitions 
rdccmment  niauifcstdos  de  pouvoir  nnx  moypn^^  de  rcpf>tif»scr  t<uite  npwiguni  \ 
loquelle  leure  proprcs  posseasious  ou  celles  de  i'un  deux  pourraieot  f»c>  irouv^c ex- 
potto  en  hainc  de«  propositions  qu'ils  auraieut  cm  do  leur  devoir  de  {aire  ct  de 
aontenir  d'nn  eommun  nooord  per  prindpe  de  jneitee  et  d'equiK,  ek  D*eyaiit  pas 
moins  k  coenr  de  completer  Us  dinpotitiont  du  tmit^  de  Pan*,  de  la  mani^^ 
In  I'hiM  couforme  qu'il  serait  possible  ii  son  veritable  f»€na  et  esprit,  k  8«#:  Hn* 
ont  le^lu  de  faire  entrer  eotr  eux  une  convention  solennelle,  ei  de  ounclure 
une  elliinee  d^fenaive.  En  eons^nenoe,  lee  troia  aooTeraina  aur-oommdn  de- 
signaient  pour  Icurs  pl^nipoteutiaires  roepectifs  le  Prinoe  de  TtfeHnrnh  ti, 
Prince  de  Tallcyrnud,  et  Lord  Castlerragh.  Les  haute^  |nn«?«nncfs  cnntract- 
nntcs  g  cngiiLTcnt  reciprcqtirmrnt  vt  chacmic  d'clles  cnveri-  ]f<  iiutres,  k  ngir  de 
concert  avcc  le  pluo  |>aiiait  dcsiutdresHeuieul  t:t  ia  2>lua  conipltte  bomae  foi  pour 
faire  qu*en  execution  du  traits  de  Parian  lee  arrangemeue  qui  devaient  en  ooM' 
pleCer  lea  diapoeitiona  ftiawnt  eflcotu^ade  la  uani^  laphtaconlbnneqiimMraii 
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atttocked  they  sliouM  re<rard  themselves  as  all  amiled  ;  chap. 
that  if  one  of  the  three  found  itself  menaced,  the  two 
others  should  interrene,  and,  in  case  of  failure  to  effect  an 
amicable  adjustment,  should  succour  it,  each  vith  an  armed  Ait.  8. 
force  of  1 50»000  men,  of  which  1 20,000  should  be  infantrj  ah.  s. 
and  30,000  cavalry  ;  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  should  Ast.  4. 
hare  the  option  of  furnishing  the  whole  or  part  of  his 
contingent  in  foreign  troops  taken  into  his  pay  ;  that  in  An.  6. 
the  event  of  a  war,  thej  should  concur  amicably  on  the 
appointment  of  a  generfd-in-chief,  and  the  operations  to 
be  carried  on ;  that  in  the  event  of  new  arrangements  or  Azt.  6. 
additional  contributions  of  armed  forces  becoming  neces- 
sary, the  J  should  be  entered  into  and  provided  without 
delaj  ;  that  peace  should  not  be  made  but  bj  common  Art.  7. 
consent ;  that  this  treaty  was  not  to  be  r^arded  as  annul-  Art.  a. 
ling  any  previous  one  between  the  same  parties,  but^  on  the 
contrary,  as  ratifying  and  confirming  them  in  their  fullest 
extent.^   The  preparations  of  the  new  Allies  kept  pace»  iw*^^^^ 
with  their  cnfirajrements.    Everywliere  uai  like  prepara- clp.  i.  W,' 

Of 

thus  ^vere  set  on  foot,  and  as  a  preliiniuary  step  2.'>,000 
fresh  Austrian  troops  marched  into  Gallicia.  On  their 
side  Russia  and  Prussia  were  not  idle.  The  Russians 
had  already  concentrated  260,000  men  in  Poland;  Prussia 
had  173,000  under  arms;  Austria,  220,000  effectives; 
and  the  Anglo-Belgian  army  was  reckoned  at  80,000. 
By  a  secret  article,  Bavaria.  ITanover,  Holland,  and  Pied- 
mont were  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  which  they 
immediately  did,  and  added  100,000  more  to  the  AUied 
forces.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  a  pacific  congress,  and  in 
the  midst  of  professions  of  moderation  and  pacific  disposi- 
tions on  all  sides,  all  Europe  was  in  arms,  and  on  the 
verge  of  a  universal  coiillagration,^  and  a  million  of  armed' c«p-i«W 

possible  nil  veritable  esprit  de  ce  trait<? ;  que  par  suite  et  en  huint;  dcs  pro- 
positions qu'elles  auraient  fait^  et  Bouteuues  d'un  cotumun  accord,  leunt  pos* 
teaBioDi  ^talent  ftttaqutfi,  «lun  ei  daat  o»  «$m  elles  e'etigageucnl  poor  m  tenir 
pour ftttaqudes  tons  troia  k fiire cauae  oommiine  eotro  ellea  et  \  Baahistcr  mu- 
tuellement  pour  rep<m5i«er  une  telle  aprcBsion  avec  tont'^s  lea  forces  (\6'}h.  sjm?- 
c\(i6sr—Trait4,  Z  Jancitr  1515;  tutttercayh  CorrctjjonUcncej  MS.;  aad  Cavk- 
riQVE,  L  fiC. 
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CHAP,  men  on  the  two  sides  only  waited  a  signal  from  Vienna  to 


xrv. 


1814. 


49. 


commeucc  the  work  of  mutual  destruction.* 


Tlie  weighty  concerns  connected  with  European  diplo- 


riem  ai  thu 


Origin'of    macy  at  this  period  were  unt  tlio  only  ones  which  occu- 
with  Ainc-  pied  the  attention,  and  called  for  the  direction  of  Lord 
CasUereagL   A  negotiation,  hardlj  inferior  in  its  ulti- 
mate effects  in  importance,  was  at  the  same  time  pending 

with  the  United  ^States  of  America.    To  uuderstand  how 
this  came  about,  it  must  be  premised  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  on  the  Continent,  the  Americans  had,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  and  at  a  very  suspicious  time,  declared 
war  against  Britain.   There  was  reallj,  at  the  time  when 
these  hostilities  were  commenced,  no  canse  in  dispute 
between  the  two  Powers.    At  a  prevtons  period  of  the 
contest,  indeed,  when  the  English  and  French,  each  on- 
gaged  in  mortal  ho.stility,  were  interchanging  deadly 
thrusts  at  eacli  other,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
had  just  ground  of  comphiint  against  both  the  bellige- 
rents; for  the  French  had  declared  all  neutral  vessels  with 
their  cai^es  good  prize  which  had  touched  at  anj  har- 
bour in  Great  Britain,  and  the  English  did  the  same 
with  any  neutral  vessel  bound  for  a  French  harbour,  which 
had  nut  touched  at  au  Enirlish  \yyrt    But  this  cause  of 
complaint,  how  just  and  pressing  soever,  had  passed  away. 
The  English  Orders  in  Council,  which,  with  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees,  had  made  this  violent  invasion  on 
neutral  rights,  had  been  repealed,  so  that,  on  this  ground 
at  leasts  there  was  no  longer  any  reasonable  cause  for 
complaint    But  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which 
had  lung  pended  on  the  subject,  it  had  become  evident 

*  RnaiiaiM^  •   260,000        Autlrkiu,     ....  820,000 

PruaiuB,  .   17^,000        Fioneh   100,000 

Anglo-Bclgiuns,  .  .  .  80,000 
Bavaria,  HanoTcr,  and  Wirtembetg,  76,000 
Ftodttonl,     ....  00,000 


435,000  53^000 
—Xote  of  Lord  CASTLEOEAUn,  January  5,  1616;  MS, 
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that  tlio  Orders  in  Council,  though  tlie  ostensible,  were  chap. 
not  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  The  Americans  made 
no  correspondinir  complaints  against  the  French  decrees,  i^i^- 
though  thej  had  commenced  this  unwonted,  and,  to  neu- 
trals, destractiTe  species  of  warfare.  All  their  indigna- 
tion was  directed  against  the  British,  though  their  mea- 
sures, how  riolcnt  soever,  were  in  retaliation  and  defence 
only,  and  it  continued  after  tlicy  were  repealed.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  Americans,  deeming  the  British  armies 
and  fleets  deeply  engaged  in  the  European  war,  deemed 
the  opportunity  fayourable  for  throwing  their  sword  into 
the  scale  when  it  was  so  nearly  balanced,  and  extorting 
from  the  distresses  of  Great  Britain  a  renunciation  of  the 
right  of  searching  neutnil  vcsiscls  at  sea,  and  wresting  from 
her  her  remaining  transatlantic  possessions.  And  thus 
the  unseemly  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  an  emancipated 
colony  seeking  to  aggrandise  itself  at  the  expense^  in  a 
moment  of  distress,  of  the  mother-country,  and  of  the 
greatest  republic  of  the  New  World  combining  with  the 
despot  of  the  Old,  to  root  out  the  kst  asylum  of  freedom 
on  the  European  .shores. 

The  success  in  the  v  ar  had  been  so  equally  balanced 
that  though  on  the  whole  it  had  been  decisively  on  the 
side  of  Qreat  Britain,  yet  either  party  might  withdraw  Si^tiw 
with  honour  from  the  contest  On  the  one  hand,  the]J[^|^ 
Americans  could  point  with  pride  to  the  spectacle  of  three 
British  fri^rates  taken  in  single  combat  by  so  many  of 
theirs  of  equal  nominal  rating,  though  much  superior  in 
real  strength  ;  a  formidable  attack  on  New  Orleans  had 
been  repulsed  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  British 
squadron  on  Lake  Champlain  annihilated  by  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
had  redeemed,  in  two  glorious  encounter.s  at  sea,  the 
dimmed  lustre  of  their  arms ;  they  had  taken  Washing- 
ton, the  capital  of  the  United  States ;  repulsed  all  at- 
tempts to  invade  Canada ;  and  so  utterly  ruined  the  com- 
merce of  the  confederated  states  that  the  custom  duties. 
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C8AP.  the  chief  source  of  the  public  reyenue  of  the  oonfederacj, 

had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  these  circumstances, 
isn.  and  as  the  liberatiuii  of  the  British  army  from  France  by 
the  treaty  of  1814  enabled  the  whole  disposable  force  oi 
the  empire  to  be  directed  to  the  American  shores,  it  was 
clear  that  all  hopes  of  Canadian  conquest  were  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  United  States  could  expect  nothing  from  a 
continuance  of  the  contest,  but  the  total  ruin  of  their 
commerce,  without  any  possible  success  at  land  to  counter- 
balance these  disadvantages.  A  conviction  of  these  pain- 
ful truths  at  length  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  and  with  such  force  that  it  is  now  known  that, 
if  the  contest  had  continued  six  monAs  longer,  the  whole 
northern  states  would  hare  broken  off  from  the  union, 
formed  an  independent  confederacy,  and  made  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  As  England  had  neither  territory  nor 
indemnities  to  demand  from  the  United  States,  and  her 
inhabitants  were  satiated  with  glory  and  anxious  onlj  for 
peace,  the  inclination  to  come  to  an  accommodation  wss 
equally  strong  on  her  part.  These  feeling  on  both  sides 
led  to  an  interchange  of  pacific  comiiiuuic.itions,  which 
ended  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  who  were  to 
meet  at  Ghent,  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  a  final  pacification. 

Lord  Castlereagh's  instnictions  to  the  British  commis- 
uJc'^u-  sionera— who  were  Loid  Gambier,  Heniy  Goulbura,  Esq , 
ISS^ti'oM  to  and  Dr  Adams — were  of  the  most  conciliatory  description, 
and  revealed  the  anxious  desire  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
disputes  between  the  parties  on  the  most  equitable  footing.* 


tba  BritMh 
eommU- 

Qliwit. 


*  '*  Ton  may  Msore  the  Americaa  oommtwioiiMts  Ibat  the  Britidi  Govcni' 

xncnt,  whatever  sense  it  may  entertain  of  the  causes  of  the  rupture,  is  sincerely 
de^sii  dUfj  of  n  pcnnnnent  adjuf^tmcnt  of  all  differences,  aod  that  tbi?  d.-^ir**  is 
not  ahnted  by  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  in  Europe.  With  tiiii 
Tiew  you  «re  authorised  to  meet  with  fraokneasatid  eondUatioD  whaterar  jn- 
pOBittODS  the  American  negotiators  may  be  prepared  to  oflbr  for  (wniiiialaaf 
the  war  which  h-.m  Vieen  decLued  by  their  Government. 

"  So  far  AS  the  Prince  Hegcnt'8  ministers  can  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
proaching discussions,  they  ap|iear  to  class  theooselves  under  the  four  following 
heada  :-^lat»  the  queatione  mainly  ailSsottiig  our  maritime  righta  and  atreqgO^ 
and  eipeeially  the  undoahtod  right  of  the  aoverelgii  9i  theae  ivalins  to  chum 
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The  commissioners  were  instnicted  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  chap. 
risrht  chiimed  by  the  Britijsh  to  rcchiim  their  own  subjects 
from  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  iw*. 
war,  and  for  this  purpose  to  exercise  the  right  of  search,  but 
to  receive  favourably  aoy  proposal  for  the  modification  in 
practice  of  the  abstract  theory.  A  revision  of  the  boundary 
treaty  of  1 783,  which  had  been  very  loosely  worded,  was 
recommended,  not  in  the  spirit  ot  conquest  or  aggrandise- 

and  enforce  in  war  the  allegwDM  Mid  service  of  his  subjaeii ;  2illy.  the  protec- 
tion which  the  luflifinj^  as  allies  are  cntitk-<l  to  cliiitn  at  our  haiuls;  'Mly,  tho 
regulation  of  the  trunticr,  to  jncvont  heiimfter,  us  far  as  ijosuble,  jealousy  or 
colliiuon ;  and,  4thly,  tlie  quebtiuu  of  the  Fisherj.    .    .  . 

1.  '*  With  rwpeet  (o  the  muitims  qiMtkion,  you  vill  mdeavoor  to  Moerteia 
'whether  the  American  negotiators  have  any  specifio  meMure  to  propose  for  ob- 
viating hereafter  the  a!U'geil  abu^ies  of  wliidi  thi»y  i  nmplaiu  in  the  practice  of 
impr^siug  firitiah  eeameu  from  on  board  Auiei  iciui  merchant  ships.  The  en* 
dooed  prodaoMtioDB  will  demoiwtmta  that  the  Britidk  OoTemnwnt  can  ueTar 
TCoeda  from  the  prinoiple  of  holding  their  own  tubjeota  to  their  duty  of  alle- 
giance. You  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  tho  American  Ctfivemment  is 
disposed  prospectively  to  desist  from  their  extravagrtnt  pretcnj^ions  under  this 
head,  in  which  case  something  might  poseiibly  be  devised  to  relieve  their  diih- 
oultiea  as  to  the  past»  by  adopting  a  reasonable  ajstem  of  indulgenee  towards 
individuals  who  may  have  actually  and  bond  fidt  entered  amongst  them  under 
tho  faith  of  their  acts  of  naturali.^ntion.  This  might  be  effected  byatipola- 
tion,  without  bringing  the  question  of  right  to  istsue  uu  either  tiide. 

**  The  light  of  search  and  of  withdrawing  our  seamen  from  on  board  Ameri- 
can merohant  ships  can  never  be  giT«n  up,  even  for  n  tim^  in  ezdiange  for  any 
monidpal  regulation  whatsoever.  But  if  tho  Aiuerican  negotiators  have  any 
regulations  to  propose  tending  to  check  abuse,  the  British  Government  will 
weigh  them  dispassionately,  and  with  a  desire  to  conciliate.  The  difficulties, 
however,  of  finding  a  satisfiictory  expedient  may  render  it  desirable  to  waive 
this  disonasion  altogether,  if  other  points  can  be  adjusted.  To  this  the  Bri* 
tiiih  Government  will  have  no  oV)jection,  considering^  the  rpiestion  to  be  pmc- 
tieally  pet  at  rest  by  the  return  ol"  peace.  They  are  equally  prejiared  t^)  leavo 
the  rule  uf  war  ot  1 7  56  to  rest  upon  its  own  clear  and  well-estabUshed  authority. 
Should  the  American  coaunimoners  abstain  from  stiiring  this  question,  you 
will  remain  silent  opon  it.  Should  they  think  fit  toadvoito  it^  yon  will  assert 
the  principle-)  u[>on  which  the  TVitish  Government  has  unlfonnly  maintained 
the  lenity  as  well  as  the  justice  of  this  rule.    .    .  . 

S.  "  Upon  tho  eQbJect  of  the  Indisns,  you  will  represent  that  an  adequate 
•tvangaaMnt  of  their  intereets  is  considered  by  your  Qovemmsnt  as  a  mm  qua 
nim  of  peace;  and  that  they  will,  under  this  head,  require  not  only  that  a  full 
and  express  recogtiilimi  of  tln-ir  limits  <5hall  take  place:  you  will  also  throw  out 
the  importance  of  the  two  States  entering  into  arrangements  which  may  here- 
after place  their  mutual  relations  with  eaeh  other,  as  well  as  with  tho  severs! 
Indian  nations,  upon  a  footing  of  less  jealou^'y  and  irritation.  This  may  bo 
best  effected  by  a  mutual  guarantor  of  tbe  Indian  possessions,  aa  they  shall  ba 
establiiihed  upou  the  peace,  againt^t  eucroachment  on  tho  part  of  either  State. 
H udi  of  tho  dtsquietade  to  both  Governments,  ss  eimneeted  with  Indian  affiursr 
has  been  produced  bj  that  regular  and  progvesflive  system  of  encniadiment* 
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CHAP,  ment,  but  to  remoTe  the  causes  of  future  dispute.  For 
the  rijjhts  of  the  Indians  a  dctcmiiucd  i^Umd  was  to  be 

1814.  made,  and  tlic  bonndaiic.^  of  their  territories  distiDctlj 
laid  down  ;  and  ti  r  former  treaties  regarding  the  right  of 
fisliing  were  to  be  renewed,  so  far  as  deep-sea  6shing  was 
coDcemed,  but  not  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  fishing 
within  the  British  maritime  jurisdiction,  without  some 
equiTalent,  either  in  the  form  of  territory  or  some  other 
way.  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  right  of  search,  which 
was  most  likely  to  oecaivion  embarrassment,  the  comraissioii- 
ers  were  recommended,  if  tlie  Aniericans  would  concur 
in  it,  to  waive  the  discussion  of  the  question  altogether, 
as  having  practically  ceased  to  have  any  importance  bj 
the  general  peace. 

which  romlor^  the  Indians  rosciittul  tmd  discontentetl,  and  which,  by  gn»<ltial!y 
approximating  the  Auiei  icau  aiid  British  scttlemente,  gives  botli  States  a  tuotive 
for  iaterfbreBoe  in  Indian  aflidn  which  would  not  otherwiw  «iiatb   .   .  . 

S.  Tou  may  open  to  the  American  commisbion  that  the  Brititih  Govem- 
mont  is  dc8irou«  of  rf\  |siiig  tlie  frontier  between  the  two  Statcn,  not  in  tlie 
spirit  of  conquest  or  Uouiiuiuu,  but  upon  principles  which  thoy  consider  to  be 
Btriotij  defenaiTe,  and  in  thii  point  of  view  oondudve  to  tho  wdl-nndeiitood 
interests  of  both  Powers.  It  has  become  the  more  nec^nai  y  to  rcconBider  tfia 
treaty  of  1793,  wbicli  was  very  hastily  and  inijirovitlontly  framed  in  this  re- 
spect, from  tho  intention,  so  publicly  and  recently  avowed  in  the  acts  and  pro- 
cianiAtioDa  nraod  by  tho  Americm  Ooyemment,  of  annexiiig  by  conquest  tho 
CraniM^fW  to  their  dominions.  Thia  plan  becomes  the  more  ahming,  ae  •  pari  onlj 
of  a  more  general  FTKtrm  of  ng:c^ran^li^^■nlL•nt,  in  the  cxocntidn  of  wLich  thov 
have  ix)ssc'.-isied  themselvea  of  LouiHinUH  and  a  p>art  of  both  the  Fl"ridiL^  in  the 
midst  uf  peace,  and  whilst  Spain  was  bravely  contending  for  her  exit^tence. 

4.  "  But  tho  point  upon  whidi  you  must  bo  quite  explicit  from  the  outeei 
of  the  negotiation  i»,  tho  construction  of  the  trt^aty  of  1783  with  relation  to  the 
Fisheries.  You  will  observe  that  the  third  article  <>f  that  treaty  comi^ts  of  t  wo 
distinct  branches  : — the  finst,  which  relates  to  the  open  sea  fishery,  wo  consido: 
of  pennanent  obligation,  behig  a  recognition  of  the  general  tiif^t  which  all 
nattone  b»ve  to  frequent  and  take  flab  in  the  high  sees.  Tho  latter  branch  is,  on 
the  contmry.  ^  'MiHidtred  as  a  mere  convcntiona!  armnpement  Wtwceri  the  two 
States,  and  utt  buch  to  have  been  annulled  by  the  war.  This  part  of  the  treaty 
has  been  found  to  be  produetire  of  so  much  inoonreoience  as  to  detcnnine  his 
Majesty's  Govenimcnt  not  to  renew  the  provisions  of  it  in  their  present  form. 
Nor  do  they  fct  l  tlu  in.-td  ves  called  upon  to  concede  to  the  Americans  any  accom- 
modation within  the  British  sovereignty,  except  upon  tho  principle  of  a  reason* 
able  equivalent  in  frontier  or  otherwise  ;  it  being  qmtc  clear  that  by  tlie  Uw  of 
nations  the  solrjeets  of  a  foreign  state  have  no  right  to  fish  within  Ae  mantimt 
jurt:nlictio»,  much  less  to  land  on  the  coants  bt>longing  to  hiii  Britannic  Majoely, 
without  an  pxpre«s  permisKion  to  that  eflToct."— Lord  Castleiu  .vcn  /«Hi«>L\« 
jesty's  CoMMiHsiu-NEBS  to  Htyotiute  at  Ghent  J  Forciyn  Oj^cc,  Juiy  28,  1S14  ; 
GoMtiarw^  O/rmpvtuknte,  x.  67-71. 
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Under  these  instructions,  vilndi  were  very  judiciously  chap. 
and  ably  act^d  upon  bj  the  commissioners  on  both  sides, 


who  met  and  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  iw*- 
negptiatioas  at  Ghent  went  on  tardily,  indeed,  but  auii-p„,j^^f 
cably,  during  the  last  six  months  of  1 8 14.  The  American  [1*0^*^^ 
oommissioneiB  at  first  endeaToured  to  raise  some  questions 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  indem- 
nities  claimed  for  captures  made  uiuler  their  authority  ; 
but  as  these  demands  were  funilj  resisted,  tliey  were 
soon  abaudoned;  while  bj  tacit  mutual  consent^  the  discus- 
sion on  maritime  rights  vas  waived.  More  serious  diffi- 
culties were  incurred  in  regard  to  the  boundary  Gne,  which 
had  been  so  Taguely  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  it 
in  many  particulars  required  to  be  made  anew  ;  and  the 
right  contended  for  by  the  Americans  to  fish  in  British 
waters.  On  the  first  point,  the  riews  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
were  strictly  defensive,  and  founded  on  tbe  principle  that 
the  lakes  should  be  preserved  as  a  barrier  to  the  British, 
as  the  weaker  Power  in  North  America.  To  carry  out 
this  principle,  the  only  real  security  would  of  course  be 
to  give  the  British  a  bUip  of  laud  along  the  whole  south- 
era  shore  of  the  lakes  ;  but  as  this  might  seem  to  extend 
the  British  possessions  to  an  incoDTenient  degree  to  the 
south,  he  consented  to  be  satisfied  with  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  not  to  erect  fortified  ports 
or  harbours  within  a  certain  distance  of  their  southern 
coast.*   Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  get- 

*  "  Upon  tiie  point  of  frontier,  you  maj  state  that  the  views  of  the  British 
Govwument  «r«  Urictli/  defemhe.  They  coiuidw  tk«  oovim  of  the  lakes,  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Superior,  both  incluBive,  to  be  the  natural  militaiy  fifOH- 
ticr  of  tlie  British  possessions  in  North  America.  As  the  weaker  Power  on 
the  North  Amoricau  continent,  the  least  capable  of  acting  offeUBively,  and  the 
most  exposed  to  sudden  iuva&iun.  Great  Britain  considem  itself  entitled  to 
Mm  ttiense  of  thoee  lakes  ae  »  militaiy  banier.  It  is  quite  obWoos  that « 
boundary  line,  equally  dividing  these  waters,  with  a  right  in  each  state  tn  arm 
both  upon  the  lakes  and  upon  their  shores,  must  bo  calculated  liercnftor  to 
create  a  perpetual  contest  fur  naval  ascendancy,  in  peace  as  well  m  in  war^ 
A  apeeies  of  conflict  whidi  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  an  extent  of  expense 
•ndjeaikn^y,  equally  to  be  deprecated  by  both  Governments.  It  be  nnos,  tlere- 
ibre^  necessary,  tor  the  aake  of  peaces  to  decideto  which  Fover  these  wateia 
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csAP.  ting  the  American  oommissioneni  to  agree  to  the  restric* 
tioM  on  the  eonstnietioD  of  forts  or  fortified  harbours  on 
1814.  their  coast  of  the  lakes  ;  but  at  length,  by  the  min«:led 
sanvity  and  firmness  of  Lord  Castlereagli  and  the  British 
couiinisijionci*8,  terms  were  agiccd  to,  and  a  treaty  was 
1^-24.  signed  at  Ghent,  on  terms  highly  honourable  to  Great 
Britain.  It  {provided  for  a  mntnal  restitution  of  con- 
quests and  acquisitions,  irith  the  exception  of  the  islanda 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  as  to  whidi  the  tixxiu  quo  posses* 
sion  was  to  remain  till  it  was  ascertained  to  which  tliey 
belonged.  Nothing,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  search,  or  that  of  reclaiming  British  seamen 
from  American  vessels,  which  had  been  the  ostensible 
ground  of  quarrel  The  important  point  of  the  frontier 
h'ne,  between  the  American  state  of  Maine  and  the 
British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which  was  alluded 
to  without  being  ascertained  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  was 
referred  to  two  commissioners,  one  to  be  chosen  on  either 
side,  and,  failing  their  decision,  to  the  final  award  of 
a  friendlj  sorereign  or  state,  to  be  also  mutuallj  chosen.^ 

sLall,  Ld  a  military  senae,  exclusive! j  belong;  and,  for  the  reaaons  abore  stated, 
Oraat  Britain  flOMidom  th«t  alw  li  entitlod  to  Iqr  elaim  to  thtn.   To  giv» 

practical  operatioa  to  this  principle,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  Power  to 
whom  the  l.ikes  shall  belong  BhaU  hfivo  the  military  command  of  both  shorest, 
to  efieut  which  a  scope  of  territory  witii  a  suitable  frontier  is  im|iortai]t.  The 
British  Qovetnineiit  it  prepared  to  tMign  finr  dellbmtion  •  boimdMyp  ia  n»- 
cutiou  of  this  object ;  but  as  this  would  neoMlrily  extend  th«ir  [lOMnMlnM 
to  the  eoMtfinp.r  l  f  tin  lakes,  and  a.'*  tcrntory,  ns  such,  is  by  no  means  the 
object  they  have  in  view,  they  will  be  disposed  to  leave  the  sovereignty  of 
tbo  toil  undbtttrbod,  and,  ai  inddent  to  %  tbe  ft«o  comiiciroial  ntTigatioii  of 
the  lakes,  as  at  (•resent  enjoyed  by  the  United  States^  provided  the  American 
Oovemment  will  t^tipulato  not  to  preserve  or  to  construct  any  fortificationa 
upon  or  within  a  limited  distance  of  the  shorts,  or  maintain  or  construct 
any  amed  veaseh  upon  the  lakes  in  question,  or  upon  the  riven  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  tsmei  If  this  can  be  tegukted,  there  will  then  reawin 
for  (liscussioij  the  nrranpcmcnt  of  the  north -wehteni  boundary,  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Mifisitf-ippi,  and  on  the  ifl--  of  Lower  Canada.  .  .  .  With 
respect  to  the  ludiauti,  yuu  will  repeat  tiiat  their  being  ezprestily  included  in 
the  p«eoe,  is  eonsideted  to  be  ftsttw  fiui  non;  and  that  with  respect  to  thdr 
Bmits,  the  British  Government  is  prepared,  as  the  least  objectionable  arrange- 
ment to  the  United  States,  to  take  thf  (r.  ;ity  of  CircLiivi!U«  tlio  b.i.sin." — Lord 
Cabtl£B£aqh  tQ  Ghekt  CoMMUsio.Nfciui,  Aiig.  14,  1814;  C(ur.  Cbr.  x.  89,  i^O. 
*  The  elauee  r^sroUqg  tiM  lino  of  fho  MftinOp  whidli  eune  to  bo  <^  importaac* 
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The  Indmns  were  expressly  induded  in  the  treaty ;  and  obap. 

the  question  of  the  Fisheries  equitably  adjusted,  by  leave 
to  the  Americans  to  fisli.  and  land  for  curing  on  the 
British  shores  being  conceded  in  consideration  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  being  allowed  to  British  sub* 
jecto.  And  a  clause  was  inserted  expressing  the  abhor- 
rence of  both  the  contracting  parties  of  the  slaye  trade, 
and  a^n^ing  to  do  their  utmost  to  procure  its  entire 
abulitiuii.  As  the  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Americans 
in  order  to  wrest  the  Canadas  from  Great  Britain,  and 
extort  from  her,  when  struggling  for  her  existence  with 
France,  a  surrender  of  her  maritime  rights,  and  it  was 
condnded  without  either  of  these  eyents  having  beenVre'^yia 
attained,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  entirely  successful  on  her  8j!r^H!''7ti, 
part,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  one  of  the  most 
honourable  acts  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  administration  of  35|,'353.' 
foreign  affairs.^ 

The  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  America  materially 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Con- 
in  after  tiiiMi,^Pi«  in  th«M  words  :—'*wii«reM  ndttMr  ptrt  of  fh«  highltndf 

Ijing  doe  north  from  the  source  of  the  riTer  St  Croix,  designated  in  the  for* 
mer  treaty  of  pence  between  tho  two  Powers  as  the  north-west  au^li'  of  Xova 
Scotia,  nor  the  iiurth-westrao«$t  head  of  the  CoDticcticut  river,  have  yet  been 
ascertained ;  and  wherein  that  part  of  the  boundaiy  line  between  the  domin* 
ions  of  the  two  Powers,  which  extends  from  the  source  of  the  rirer  St  Croix, 
directly  north  to  the  above  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  thence  along  the 
said  highUndf?  which  divide  these  rircrs  that  empty  thcmHelves  into  the  nvcr 
St  Lawrence  from  tho8e  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  uurth-woat- 
most  heed  of  Couneoticnt  river ;  ttienoe  down  slrag  tho  middle  of  that  river 
to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latittide  ;  thenoe  bj  a  line  due  west  on  SMd  Istl- 
ixi'lt'  till  it  8trike!<  the  river  Irotjuoi.s  or  Cat^irt^Miy,  linn  tint  y-'t  hfM>n  Hurveyed ; 
it  is  agreed  that  for  these  several  purpobe^  two  commmiouera  bhall  be  ap- 
pointed, sworn,  and  authorised,  to  examino  and  decide  upon  the  said  claims, 
aoeording  to  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  bj  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  the  United  States  respectively  ;  and  iu  the  event  of  their  differing, 
both  [urties  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  such  friendly  sovereign  or  state 
as  shall  be  mutually  chosen." — Annual  ReyUUr^  1815,  354;  Utate  Papers. 
The  commissionerB,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Offered  in  opinion,  and  the  King 
of  the  Ketherlaiuis  was  chosen  umpire,  who  pronounced  an  award,  fixing  the 
line  somewhat  dillerent  from  what  either  p;irty  contended  for.  The  British 
Government  professed  their  willingness  to  abide  by  this  award,  but  the  Ameri- 
can repudiated  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  umpire  wsa  only  empowered  to  fix  on 
one  of  the  two  linear  but  not  to  chalk  out  a  now  line  differing  from  either. 
This  dispute  bvonght  tho  two  nationi  in  after  times  totho  vcxy  Tsxgeof  a  war. 
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CHAP,   grcss  of  Vienna,  for  it  liberated  30,000  vetenm  British 

soldiers,  most  of  them  of  Peninsular  fame,  who  would 


1814.  form  the  Tiucleus  of  the  Allied  army  in  the  Low  Coun- 
ConcSion.  lie  made  good  use  of  his  increased  iutiuence  to 

regSrTto  *°  procaro  some  material  abatement  of  the  RnssiaD  pretcn- 
tho  p.  v  ^iQj^      Poland  and  the  PnisBian  on  Saxony.    He  was 

queatioD  al  * 


at  length  successful  in  both  attempts.  What  pains  soever 
the  three  Powers  who  had  signed  the  secret  treaty  of 

3d  Jauuary  had  taken  to  prevent  its  becoming  kuowii,  its 
existence  was  suspected,  and  at  lenptli  revealed  to  the  two 
Northern  Couits,  by  the  imprudence  or  iufidclitj  of  the 
Bavarian  diplomatists.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  seeing 
himself  thus  seriously  opposed,  and  threatened  with  the 
nulitaiy  strength  of  Anstria^  Southeni  Qennany,  France, 
and  England,  felt  tlie  necessity  of  abating  materially  from 
the  claims  on  Poland,  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 
The  most  important  of  his  concessions  regarded  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  which  he  consented  to  leave  nearly  entire 
to  Prussia — a  change  eminently  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter  Power,  for  it  prevented  the  Russian  territory  coming 
down  to  the  Oder,  and  separating  Silesia  from  old  Pros- 
sia^  in  a  way  which  would  have  been  utterly  &tal  to  its 
independence.  By  the  line  to  which  the  Czar  acceded, 
Prussia  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Wartha,  a  rich  and  hij^hlj  lu  oplcd  district,  including  the 
im})ortant  city  of  Thorn,  in  this  way  Prussia  got  back 
about  a  miUion  of  inhabitants,  which  had  been  lost  bj 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit^  and  obtained  a  tolerable  militaiy 
frontier  against  Russia,  A  more  difficult  task  remained 
in  arranging  the  respective  claims  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria on  the  side  of  Gallicia,  the  whole  of  which  tlio 
Czar  coveted  for  his  restored  kingdom  of  Poland.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  rehnquish  that  pretension,  to 
1  Ti.irrf.,  declare  Cracow  an  independent  city,  and  restore  to  Ans- 
563";'  ntd.  tria  the  important  district  of  Taraopol,  which  Napoleon 
469.  obliged  Anstria  to  cede  to  the  Ghund-dnchy  of  War- 
saw in  1809,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram.^   The  feelings 
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of  the  Czar,  howeTer,  were  soothed  by  his  being  loft  in  crap. 
possessioa  of  Warsaw  and  a  considerable  territory  around 
it^  which  in  some  degree  seemed  to  realise  his  favourite  mi. 
dream  of  re-e&tabliahing  the  kingdom  of  Poland  as  an 
appanage  of  the  empire  of  Russia. 

Lord  Castlereagh's  efiorts  were  not  confined  to  re- 


straining the  tuiibition  of  Russia  from  swallowing  up  the  LordCaiOo- 
whole  of  Poland  ;  he  laboured  also  assiduously,  and  not  I!fJ!£',o 
without  eflFect,  in  securing  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^^[IJIiiiiy ' 
district  which  Russia  did  acquire  of  it  a  separate  exist- '^M'*r<»°: 

_  ,      ,  •it     -rfci.  11  »*  •tiiuUoa  for 

ence  and  constitution,  with  the  Polish  laws,  uniform,  arms^  p«u. 
and  nationalitj.   This  was  a  yery  great  matter  in  the 

estimation  of  the  Poles,  for  it  kept  alive  their  hopes  of  a 
revived  separate  existence,  and  the  reunion  of  their  scat- 
tered i)rovinces  under  the  national  standard.  In  this  effort 
he  stood  alone  on  the  side  of  the  confederated  Powers, 
for  France,  as  already  obserred,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
struggle  about  Pohuid,  reserving  her  whole  strengdi  for 
that  regarding  Saxony,  and  Austria  was  too  much  wedded 
to  the  old  system  of  government  to  take  any  interest 
in  new  constitutions.  He  found,  however,  a  powerful 
and  unexpected  ally  in  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who, 
imbued  from  early  youth  with  liberal  and  enlarged  views 
by  the  influence  of  his  Swiss  preceptor.  La  Hsjrpe,  had 
become  enamoured  of  them  by  the  halo  of  glory  which 
had  encircled  his  brows  since  the  capture  of  Paris,  and 
was  determined  to  ai>ply  tliem  in  his  newly  erected  king- 
dom.*   This  was  accordingly  done ;  Poland  received  a 

*  "  The  Emperor  iccna  dtiermined  about  a  Poluh  kingdom  and  comUtution : 
the  projet  given  him  for  the  latter  I  have  not  yet  seen,  bat  shall  be  MMbled 


lolai  joa  knour  aomething  of  it  in  a  l«w  daji^  throaglmiy  old  Polidh : 
many  of  whom  are  now  here." — Lord  Walfolb  to  Lord  CAStlXBBAOB,  8t 

PeUr$hurg,  Augutl  9,  1814  ;  Cm^lrrrarjh  Cwrrttpmdtncty  x.  83. 

In  the  same  letter  is  a  very  curious  statement  regarding  the  Eiu|ieror  Alex- 
ander, wbidi  eevenl  pawagee  in  hie  aubeequent  life  seen  too  arach  to  oobfiraa. 

**  The  intimacy  which  haa  ao  long  subsisted  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
C^tfltrntcf}  Miuliiine  Narychkin  is  nbout  to  be  Vrr  kf^Ti  off,  ;infl  ehe  will  leave 
this  cuuuiry  for  some  yeant.    I  believe  hw  true  reoitou  m  the  fear  of  what  she 
/orateM  likely  to  happen,  from  the  grtat  Mmm  o/  At  SmptroK  This  MM 
jMCfetf  in  ter^  mrfy  ttge,  tmd  medkoi  mmwemhnwete  hroagki  owro»  tkat  «e- 
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CHAP.  coDstitation,  and  aU  tbe  elements  of  freedom  in  so  far  as 

they  can  be  conferred  by  mere  institutions.  Whether 
1^1*-  the  conntry  was  really  prepared  to  take  advaiitaire  of 
them,  and,  socially  speaking,  benefited  by  their  adoption, 
may  remain  a  doubt.  Bat  there  can  be  doubt  that  its 
material  interests  were  lai^gely  favoured  bj  the  change ; 
for  Poland  in  1831,  after  fifteen  years  of  the  nev  Qoyeni- 
ment^  maintained  on  terms  approaching  to  equality  a  con- 
test with  four  millions  of  inhabitants  against  Russia  with 
sixty  millions. 

^         Tho  arrarifroiiiont  of  the  Polish  qiir^tion,  wliich  was  the 
Settlement  grand  difficulty  at  the  Congress,  and  the  one  which  Lord 
slxon      Castlereagh  was  most  intent  on  settling,  removed  the 
iiiuMiQxu   ^^^£  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment  of 
that  of  Saxony.   As  Prussia  now  resumed  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Grand-ducliy  of  Posen,  containing 
two  millions  of  inhabitants,  her  claims  fur  a  large  indem- 
nity on  the  side  of  Saxoov  were  of  course  proportionally 
abated,  and  the  arguments  of  Austria,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  for  a  restoration  of  part  at  least  of  his  dominions 
to  the  dispossessed  sovereign  of  Saxony,  were  materially 
strengthened.   So  early  as  I7th  December,  accordingly. 
Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  thai 
he  considered  the  Polish  question  as  settled,  and  the 
Saxon  question  the  only  one  now  of  much  consequence, 
but  that  as  soon  as  it  was  settled  all  difficulties  would  be 
at  an  end.""    Hardenberg,  though  obliged  to  abandon  his 

wrnti.  Upon  lier  ezprearing  «i  intantioii  of  settling  for  «oino  time  in  9^oe^ 
he  earnestly  begged  her  not  to  make  fteqaaintaiice  with  any  of  the  royal  family, 

mnix  dc  In  fmiider  f"t*n^ft  fpt^rUe  poitrroi't;  I  rit  if  tho  Qtieen  of  Holhmd 
showed  her  any  attention,  to  cultivate  her  acquaintaucc  ami  that  of  har  frieuda. 
She  ezeuaed  her  reaolntion  to  the  Emperor,  by  remarking  tbe  strong  feeling 
of  affection  manifested  by  the  pubUo  for  the  yoang  Bmpreaa  vpon  her  leavivg 
St  Poterbbiirg ;  her  dread  of  being  at  some  time  the  victim  of  that  sontiment ; 
and  that  by  going  away  she  would  at  least  show  that  »h(*  was  not  the  'ibstacl© 
to  a  reconciliation,  which  she  advitied,  between  them. — Loru  Walpole  to 
LOBt>  CAsruRiAOH,  AnguH  9, 1814 ;  CnUertoffk  Oormpondtm^t,  z.  84. 

•  "  r  consider  the  Polish  qn^tion  us  ^settled,  Prussia  never  having  oonteoded 
it  in  earnest,  and  Austria  consequently  has  yielded.  The  Saxon  question  is 
now  the  only  one  that  is  of  much  diMculty.  The  point  of  Naples  beixig  one 
of  principle,  and  not  of  detaU,  cannot  laad  to  delaj.  I  ahoold  think,  if  thr 
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demand  for  the  vhole  of  SaxoDj,  fought  a  stout  battle  csuk 

for  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  get,  and  in  the  end 
bent  his  whole  endeavours  to  obtain  Leipsic.   Such,  how-  Ml*, 
ever,  Wtos  tlie  resistance  op|)Osed  to  tlie  demand  by  Lord  i  Lord  Cm- 
Castlereagh  and  the  other  confederates,  that  he  was  ulti-*'!^rf'i^,.. 
matelj  oblined  to  content  himself  with  Naumburg,  Wit-\;  l^^; 
tenbei^,  and  Torgau  on  the  Saale,  and  a  territoiy  con-  ^73*^ 
taining  800,000  inhabitants.   The  principle  of  an  ^^^-J^^^^^^J.^' 
demnitj  having  been  arranged  amongst  the  soTereigns,  itw*^ 
was  a<rreed  to  refer  the  details  to  a  comniitteo.^ 

Rut  in  arrivini;  at  tliis  conclusion  a  serious  difficultvoc- 
curred,  which,  when  almost  within  sight  of  the  harbour,  Diffiadtj  u 
had  wellnigh  made  sliipwreck  of  the  Congress.    Austria  to  1"'  mem- 
had  presented  to  the  Congress  a  statisiical  table  from  ^iiLnd^Mu 
which  she  made  it  appear  that  Prussia  would  by  this  ar- 
rangement haTe  gained  more  than  she  had  lost  bj  the 
spoliation  of  Napoleon,  and  would  bo  raised  up  to  the 
stipulated  amount  of  1  (),()» x ),( n  m  1  so  ils.*  This  was  warmlj 
contested  by  M.  de  llardenbcrg,  and  it  was  to  escape 
from  the  difficulty  that  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  to 

Praniui  poMcwioro  wen  Mttled,  tbftt  there  would  not  be  muoh  difficulty  in 

tlic  Priuoe  of  Onioge'e  tmngranentB,  or  in  the  other  territorial  quoetions. 

The  Swiss  commifl^ion  will  report  this  week,  and  that  for  tho  north  of  Italy 
is  in  proKiejsa.  The  Genoese  arrangement  is  completed.  The  Saxon  point  is 
apparently  the  only  o&e  of  muoh  difficulty,  or  that  can  lead  to  eerious  eonao' 

quences."— Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  DuKt  OF  WSLUlfOTOK,  Ihetmhtr  17, 
1814  ;  ('a^tlcrfarih  Ci,r)->  .■>j>'>ii<f<  nrr ,  x.  219. 

*  Au.^tm  maintained  that  the  gains  and  just  daima  of  Prussia  siaoe  the 
war  began,  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Regained  in  Dantzic,  Magdeburg,  and  Westphalia,   ,  1,500,1)00 

2.  lieclaimed  frum  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  -  2,500,000 
8.  From  AaapacH  and  Bareuth,  ....  500,000 

4.  From  Uanovcr   800,000 

fi.  Fnwtt  Saxe-Weimar,    .        .                 .        .  60,000 

4,850,000 

l»eing  somewhat  more  than  she  ImJ  loHt,  which  was  1,800.000  houIh.  Xow, 
Russia  restored  to  her  l,ttOii.OOa  in  the  (irand-duchy  of  Posjeu.  JShe  would  gain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Berg,  1,600,000 ; 
and  she  bad  ragaaned  in  Dantaie,  Magdeborgr.  and  Weaiphalia,  1,500,000.  She 
maintained,  therefore,  that  good  faith  with  PruHsia  did  not  roqtiii  e  the  sft(  rifice 
of  more  than  750,000  souls  on  the  part  of  H.ixony,  which  had  2.100,0u0  in- 
habitanto  to  restore  her  to  hor  proper  sUte.— See  Thiers,  xviii.  670,  674  ;  and 
CkmgrU  it  Fme,  tL  170, 177. 
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oBA».  refer  the  qaesfcion  of  figures  to  a  committee.  Battbeqnee- 
tion  immediately  occurred.  Who  should  be  represented  in 
it  ?  Austria  insisted  that  it  should  consist  of  the  represen- 

tativcs  of  the  Jour  Allied  Powers  only,  in  pursuance  of  the 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  30tli  May,  that  the  temtories 
wrested  from  France  siiould  be  disposed  of  by  them  with- 
out the  intervention  of  France.  M.  dc  Tallepand  imme- 
diately took  fire  at  this^  and  threatened  to  leare  the  Con- 
gress within  twenty-four  hours  if  a  repreaentatiTe  of  France 
was  not  admitted  to  the  committee.  This  was  undonbt- 
edly  contrar}'  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  but 
**le6  quatre"  were  not  so  conliallv  united  now  as  they 
had  been  at  that  time,  and  the  supjwrt  of  France  on  the 
iSajLOD  question  was  felt  to  be  indispensable.  Lord  Castle- 
reagb  accordingly  reassembled  the  representatiyes  of  the 
old  Allies,  and  represented  to  them  the  expedience  of 
reconsidering  the  matter,  and  admitting  M.  de  Talley* 
rand  to  the  committee.  This  was  strongly  supported  by 
Mctternicli,  and  though  opposed  by  Hardenberg  on 
the  part  of  Prussia,  and  Nessehode  on  that  of  Russia, 
Boa.  81.  finally  agreed  to  by  them  all.  After  this,  the  Prussian 
question  might  be  considered  as  settled,  the  only  point 
remaining  for  consideration  being  the  boundaries  and 
statbtical  figures  necessary  to  be  determined  on,  with 
a  Tiew  to  give  Prussia  the  800^000  souls  required  out  of 
x^i'T/'a-  Saxony.  She  struggled  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  have  the 
xiif  473*^*  Leipsic  included  in  the  ceded  districts,  but  she 

obtained  possession  of  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  and  Tor- 
gau,  on  the  line  of  the  £lbe.^  * 

*  IL  Thin*  giTca  the  foHowbg  graphk  laoount  of  Ibe  ooUoquy  beliNMi  Sir 
CSharles  Stowart  (then  Lord  Stewart)  and  Tdlejrrand  on  this  occa><inn : — 

*' n  fut  ddcid^  qu'il  Ji'y  aurait  pas  do  comini««aire  Fran^aifl  daii.-s  h\  rommig- 
•ioa  4,'6Y&luA^on.  Lord  Cftbtlereagh  n'oea  pas  porter  lui-m6me  cette  noiiveila 
A  M.  d«  Taliejmod ;  il  ea  chargea  mna  Mre  Lord  Stewwrt^  ministre  d'Angle- 
tflfve  4  Berlin,  qui  se  pr^enta  k  Thotel  de  raiiibas»de  aveo  b»mooop 
d'excuBcs  ct  (VoxplicatiotiH  cmK-irrasst'eH.  M.  ilo  TalleyninJ  qtii,  lori^^^u'il 
s'agissait  du  rolo  de  la  legatioa  Fraayaise  ii  Vicniie,  trontcndait  pan  rmllerie, 
demanda  s^chement  au  (r&re  de  Lord  CasUereagli  qucb  avaieat  (§t<$  lea  op> 
poMOto  k  VftdmiMion  da  la  Frmim  daai  !•  fatum  oomttfamoD,  ei  hii  dit  stee 
ane  ircnile  waakn,  qiM  o'tftaient  niw  dottt«  kt  olUli  qui  n'snuMit  pM  touIu 
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The  keen  and  threatening  question  to  vhich  the  daim  o?ap. 
of  Prussia  on  Saxony  gave  rise^  did  not  divert  Lord  Cas- 

tIereagU's  attention  for  a  moment  from  the  grand  object,  M14. 
in  so  far  as  the  security  of  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  Diffialit« 
of  koepinfT  France  back  from  the  Rhino,  and  securing  ani^"^^"^^^ 
adequate  barrier  against  licr  ambition  in  the  Low  Coon- t^j^ 
tries.    He  foresaw  distinctij  that  this  was  the  point 
where  the  real  danger  would  one  day  arise ;  and  that, 
however  strongly  and  sincerely  the  present  Government 
of  France  might  disclaim  any  sucli  project,  the  time  would 
come  under  the  present  or  some  other  diina.sty,  when 
these  assurances  would  be  forgotten,  aad  tlie  whoh^  force 
of  France,  aided  by  all  tlie  alHes,  revolutionary  or  otiier- 
wise,  she  could  summon  to  her  standard,  would  be 
devoted  to  destroying  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
and  r^ning  the  entire  frontier  of  the  Rhine  for  her- 
self*  Mr  Pitt,  whose  far-seeing  mind  looked  deep  into 

d'elle.  Lord  Stewart  ayant  assez  ingt-aflment  avoud  cebto  influence  des  allUSf 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  hors  de  lui,  rdpondit  brusquement  au  frdre  de  Lord  Caatle- 
i«agfa, '  Pui«que  tooi  •tet  flncore  1m  aUii$  de  CSunmontt  iMtes  eoira  'vmia. 
ATijiiurd'hiii  m6me  Tambassade  Fran^aise  quittem  Vienne,  et  tout  ce  que  vous 
ferei:  acn  uul  pour  ellc,  ct  pour  les  int^rdta  sacrifi^^i.  L'Kuropo  sera  inatruite 
de  ce  qui  s'est  peaai,  la  France  connaltra  le  rOle  qu'un  a  voulu  lui  fairo  jouer, 
«t  I'AiigletmTe  mnm  qwllU  tondulte  fi^ble,  iii<»oii«&iu«iit«» « totiiift  Mm  repi^ 
VHBtaaii  SUe  saura  qu'apr^  avoir  livrd  U  Saxe  ot  la  Pologna^  il  •  npoontf  1b 
secount  avoc  Icqucl  il  aurait  pu  Ics  Rauvcr.'  Cca  paroles  mcna^ntes  pour 
Lord  Caatlereagh,  h  qui  ellca  pnSpamietit  une  situation  fort  diffiictle  dans  le 
FwlenMDt  Brttaanique,  dtnnrent  siaguUdranieiit  Lord  Stewart,  et  11  coanit 
avertir  son  fr^ro  de  I'orage  qui  se  formal t."—TBiKRSy  XTilL  5H,  57-'). 

•  Lord  Ca-HtltTi-agli's  letter  to  ilio  Duko  of  Wollington,  of  date  October  1, 
1814,  fully  explains  his  views  on  ibis  subject,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striicing 
proofs  of  his  8tat<aimanKke  wisdom  and  prophetic  sagacity.  Ue  saya — "  The 
graii  qaeetimi  for  the  hovm  tA  CXnan^t  m  well  m  Ibr  im,  fa  to  what  ii 
the  best  security  for  peace,  aiul  firr  hccpiiuj  the  Low  Coun  tries  out  of  the  hand*  of 
France.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  beyond  alf  others  the  most  essential  for 
Great  Britain  to  hok  to,  I  doubt  the  policy  ot  building  our  system  of  defence 
eoMliniTely  npon  Uie  Prince  of  OMoge's  power,  enfeebled  ae  it  mmt  be  for  great 
military  exertions  by  ili  onius  of  his  people  and  by  the  principles  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. You  will  wei^'ti  tin's  ill  deciding  on  the  alternative^i  iuto  wliich  the 
question  resolves  itself.  We  should  both  wish  to  press  what  vtm  uioul  accept- 
able to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  the  point  ou^t  to  be  ruled  upon  larger  prin- 
fltplee;  and  in  examining  tlieui.  I  am  aliraya  led  to  revert  with  eonsiderable 
favour  to  a  policy  which  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  year  1806,  had  strongly  at  heart, 
whkh  was  to  tempt  Prussia  to  put  herself  forward  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  more  in  military  contact  with  France.  I  know  there  maj  be  objeotions 
lo  thia,  aa  pladnig  a  Power  peculiar^  military,  and  eonaeqinently  aomewhat 
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cBAP.  futuritj,  clearlj  anticipated  this  danger,  and  in  the  ar- 
rapgementB  which  he  projected  in  1806,  in  the  eyent 
1814.  of  the  Coalition  proving .  snooessful,  one  was  to  bring 

Prussia  up  to  tlie  Rhine,  and  over  that  river  to  the 
frontier  of  old  France.  It  was  impossible  now,  however, 
to  carrj  that  project  into  execution  ;  for  the  jealousy 
of  Austria  and  tlie  otlier  Powers  in  the  Gonfederacj 
would  have  been  instantlj  aronsed  by  audi  an  addition 
to  the  power  of  any  state  in  Germany.  All  were  agreed 
that  Belgium  should  be  annexed  to  Holland,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  to  be  created  King  of  the 
Netherlands ;  but  it  was  hy  no  means  so  apparent  how 
the  provinces  between  it  and  Mayence,  including  the 
important  fortress  of  Luxcniburtr,  should  be  disposed  oL 
It  was  indispensable  that  they  should  be  bestowed  on 
some  Power  possessed  of  military  force  adequate^  with 
the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Neth^lands,  to 
their  defence,  and  actuated  by  an  interest  adverse  to  thdr 
absorption  bj  France.  It  was  at  one  tirae  proposed  to 
privc  them  to  Bavaria  in  return  for  the  loss  ot  tiie  i  vrol 
and  Salzburg,  resumed  bj  Austria ;  but  to  this  it  was 
justly  objected  that  the  Cabinet  of  Munich  had  a  here- 
dittij  jealousy  of  Austria,  had  ofben  been  in  alliance 
with  France  against  that  Power,  and  that,  in  their  hands^ 
the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  France  might  become  f^e 
outpost  of  France  against  Europe.*     Undoubtedly  this 

encroaching,  po  cxtcnaively  in  contact  with  Holland  and  the  Low  Countri--S. 
But  as  this  is  only  a  secondary  danger,  we  should  not  sacrifice  to  it  our  first 
object,  wftidk  fo  provide  effectually  againH  the  w^temtatiewm  ofPrtmee  1» 
j,oi>.-i,sA  kerttlf  of  tht  Low  Cmnttrk*  waA  tbe  territories  on  the  left  hatik  of  tbtt 
Khine — a  plan  which,  however  diacountenanced  by  the  present  Fit  ucli  Gov- 
emmeoti  mil  infallibly  revive  te/teH€ver  curcumttamxM  $haU  favour  its  execatimt.  " 
— LoBD  Castlibbaob  to  the  Doick  ow  WvLUXmon,  Vienna,  October  1, 1814  ; 
CoMttereai/h  Correrpomh  ncr.  x.  144,  145. 

•  "  lu  lIanlot)bei^'".s  I'firis  j-nyV/,  Bavaria  was  indemnified  for  the  Tyrol, 
Salzburg,  &&,  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  M  iino;  Pni'^sia  being  placed 
behind  the  Rhine»  with  a  lisiirt  only  on  the  left  bank,  her  flanks  supported  by 
WeMl  Mid  MaycDoe.  To  this  •mugement  Atntria  and  BaTtrta  poaitively 
fuse  their  concurrence,  as  giving  to  Prussia  the  entire  command  of  their  only 
great  river,  in  addition  to  the  Rhine,  the  Elbo,  the  Oder,  and  tlie  Vistula. 
«  .  .  This  resistance  has  induct  l^russia  to  endeavour  to  find  an  expedient, 
bj  temptiitg  Bavaria  to  ptaoe  handf  in  th«  tnon  ezpoaed  poaitioiia  on  the  leli 
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project  presented  many  advantages.  "  It  is  supported,"  xjeap. 
said  Lord  Castlcreagh,  "by  the  obvious  inability  of  tlie 


German  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  any  iw*. 
combination  of  their  own  means,  permanently  to  secure 
themselreB  against  France ;  the  necessity  of  interesting 
other  Powers  in  their  defence ;  and  the  impossibility  of 
doing  80  effectnaOy,  except  by  giving  them  a  snbstantire 
footing  beyond  tlie  Rhine.    To  give  a  decided  German 
character  to  tlic  politics  of  Bavaria,  now  closely  united 
with  Austria,  she  ought  to  be  liberally  treated,  and  have 
her  territorial  interests  rendered  incompatible  with  the 
French  scheme  of  extending  themselves  to  the  Rhine. 
If  this  reasoning  is  solid,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
support  of  so  highly  military  a  Power  as  Bavaria  on 
the  left  flank,  with  Prussia  in  second  line  to  Holland, 
and  Bavaria  as  proposed  in  the  present  plan,  presents  a  1  L<ir(l  Cat* 
much  more  imposing  front  to  France  than  Holland,  spread  jhe'Dukrof 
out  to  the  Moselle^  with  Prussia  behind  the  Rhine»  and  Q^^^f^ 
the  territories  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  nwr- 
celles,  as  mere  indemnities,  between  the  Orand-duke  of  & 
Baden  and  other  petty  princes/'* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Wellinirton  supported  ^ 
the  annexation  of  Luxemburg,  if  possible,  to  Prussia^  it « uw- 
with  the  whole  territory  on  the  left  bank  as  far  as  Huy,  a^Todto 
and  if  that  coold  not  be  efiected»  that  it  should  be  gi?en  wrg'toThT 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.    His  reasoning  on  this  f^^*^ 
point,  mainly  founded  on  the  improbabiUty  of  Bavaria 
beinjT  permanently  either  willing  or  able  to  keep  that 
important  barrier  fortress  from  Franco,  appears  to  be 
well  founded,  and  it  would  have  been  for  the  advantage 
of  £un>pe  if  it  had  been  given  effect  to,  as  Pmssia  is 

bftuk  of  the  lihiue.  ...  To  effect  this,  it  is  suggedted  that  tli*-  ng  of 
Bavaria  should  reasaume  hia  ancient  subjects  in  the  Palatinate,  ■trc-iigtbtined 
by  Ilia  territoiy  Mid  fwira—  ai  Luxainbiui^  by  wbieh  oonoMiUm  Prawia  «X' 
|MOts  to  keep  Bavaria  to  the  southward  of  the  ^fuine,  and  to  arrange  that 
Hajrence  shall  be  nn  imperial  fortr^«,  instead  of  beinp  crivpn  to  Bavaria,  with 
regulations  which  shall  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  to  the  southern 
•UtM."— LoBD  CABVLBuaos  (o  the  Dun  Of  WscUKSioir,  Vienna,  Odober  I, 
1814 ;  Caitttrtagk  Cinreapondmcef  z.  143. 
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CBAP.  obvioudj  a  nradi  more  unportaDt  Pover  to  intereet  in 
the  independence  of  the  Low  Conntries  than  either  the 

M14.  Kinpr  of  Belgium  or  Bavaria.*  Lord  Castlercajrh  was 
convinced  by  the  Duke's  reasoning  on  tliis  poiiit,  ^^  Inch 
entirely  coincided  with  liis  own  view,  of  what  would  l>e 
expedient  in  the  abstract  if  the  Powers  interested  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  he  soon 
found  that  the  concession  of  Luxembuig  with  so  con- 
siderable a  territory  to  Prussia  was  mpossibleit  front  tiie 
determined  resistance  opposed  bj  France  and  Bararia 
to  any  project  which  gave  the  fonner  Power  the  com- 
niaiid  for  any  distance  of  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Bavaria  to  be  intrusted  with  the  soto- 
reignty  and  defence  of  Luxemburg ;  and,  for  the  reasona 
staged  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Castlereagh 

•  In  rej)!}'  to  Lord  Castlereagli's  letter  of  October  1,  the  Pi;kc  of  WellLng- 
ton  wrote  on  Octobrr  T7,  "I  agree  so  far  in  principle  w;lh  }  u,  that  I  thiuk 
it  would  be  desirabio  that,  if  poasible,  all  tlic  territories  ou  tiie  left  of  ibe 
Rhim  dMNild  belong  to  oiia  Poww  only,  beaidta  the  toronigii  of  the  VtHhtr- 
lands,  and  that  that  Power  should  be  Prussia.  If  all  tUft  territory  cannot  he 
given  to  Prussia,  it  is  better  that  a  part  aliouhl  be  giren  to  Bararia  than  that 
it  should  be  parcelled  out  among  sereral  Powers.  It  must  be  obaerved,  how- 
over,  of  Bftvarit,  fhftt  that  Fower  baa  genonlly  bean  in  the  opposite  system  to 
wm,  and  that  any  distant  territory  in  the  handa  of  eo  weak  a  Power  aa  Bb> 
varia  must  continue  to  be,  i«=  seldom  well  derciifk  rl.  There  will  ari»e  the  ques- 
tion of  Luxemburg.  It  it  u*ential  to  the  dt/aice  of  Uu  Nethtrland*  to  keep 
that  farirm  otU  of  the  kmd*  of  tht  Frtndi  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  aee  tiho 
military  inconvenience  of  extending  so  far  the  system  of  the  sovereign  of  tko 
Keiherlnnda.  lAould  relff  upon  Pnutia  hnping  tkaJt  fmirm,  bmt  not  i^m 
JSavaria. 

**  TLere  is  another  view  in  which  the  disposal  of  Luxemburg  is  important, 
and  that  ia  the  alandlt^  eemaellon  between  thai  dnohy  and  the  provinoea 

on  the  left  of  the  Mease.  The  iiKonvcBience  of  the  separation  of  a  §mt 
cantons  cpfkd  to  France  has  been  leit  and  complained  of  by  the  Nethw- 
landers;  and  I  fear  they  will  feel  more  severely  the  separaUon  of  the  pro- 
vinaaa  on  the  right  of  the  Menaa,  with  whioh  they  have  been  ao  kmg  oon- 
neoted,  and  in  which  many  of  them  have  properties.  This  point  deserves 
consideration.  Upon  tlio  whole,  what  T  should  prefer  for  the  Netherlands 
would  be  that  Prussia  should  have  the  teiritory  on  the  left  of  the  Khine,  to  a 
line  dmwn  from  Hoy  to  that  river ;  and  that  the  Brinee  of  Orange  should  from 
that  line  have  both  banks  of  the  Meuae  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  If  tUa 
arrangement  could  b*'  mn  le,  Luxemburg  would  be  more  secure  in  the  hantls 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  Kutherlands  than  in  tlio.sc  of  the  King  of  varia,  and 
ahould  be  given  to  the  former." — Duks  of  Wxllingiok  to  Lobd  CAaxuaiu^au, 
OeMer  17,  Z814;  CkuUent^  Cormpimdeiiee,  s.  16^  167. 
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acquiesced  in  tlie  aDnexation  of  it  to  the  former,  with  the  chap. 
territory  of  Lernburg  ;  not,  however,  as  part  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Xetliorlaiids,  but  as  a  separate  principality,  form-  isi*. 
ing  part  of,  and  defended  hj,  the  German  confederacy. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  were  not  so  complicated  at  first  ^ 
flight,  bat  fraught  with  more  material  interests  in  the  end  ^^"''  "^ 
than  either  those  of  Saxony  or  Flanders.*  The  circnm-  ^' 
stances  of  that  peninsula  were  very  peculiar,  and  such 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  course  would 
be  the  best  to  ;i Jopt  regarding  it.  Two  points  were  per- 
tectiy  clear,  and  on  them  all  were  agreed.  The  first  was, 
that  Austria  must  resume  her  ancient  possessions  in  the 
Mihinese  and  Venetia  as  far  as  the  Po  and  the  Ticino^ 
which  formed  a  clear  and  well-defined  boundaij.  The 
former  of  these  territories  having  been  her  own  before 
they  were  wrested  rroiu  licr  by  France  in  179G,  the  latter 
ceded  to  her  by  the  treaty  with  France  in  1797,  there  was 
no  earthly  pretext  on  which  their  resumption  by  that 
Power  could  be  resisted.  Add  to  this  that  the  desire  of 
(he  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  regain  them  was  so  strong,  and 
their  inflnence  in  the  Congress  was  so  greats  that  thej 
oonld  not  have  been  wrested  from  her  without  a  general 
war,  and  entirely  breaking  up  the  concord  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Austria — so  essential  to  presenting 
a  barrier  against  the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia  on  the 
Vistula.  The  idea  either  of  forming  an  Italian  coofeder- 
aej  or  erecting  one  single  kingdom  in  the  peninsula^  so 
much  in  yogue  in  subsequent  times,  was  then  felt  to  be 
BO  utterly  impracticable  that  it  was  never  even  mooted 
by  any  one  at  the  Con^^rcss,  though  suggested  by  some 
ardent  inexperienced  })hilanthropists  in  private  memo- 
rials. Restoration  of  tlio  old  regime  and  separate  govern- 
ments, was  then  the  universal  wish.  There  were  many 
secret  aspirations  in  Venice^  but  it  was  not  for  a  united 

•  The  Powers  lo  whom  the  arraogement  of  Italian  nfTtim  was  intni^t.  d  by 
the  CuQgross  of  VienDa  were  Austria  oad  Spain,  as  the  two  most  imuieduitely 
interested,  along  with  France,  Russia,  tnd  England,  as  mediitQn. 
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CBAP.  Italj,  of  which  they  should  foim  a  part,  but  for  the  old 
standard  of  St  Mark  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 


Mi^  Doges:  the  Milaiit^o  sighed  for  the  days  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  the  sway  of  their  old  Dukes  ;  the  Floren- 
tines were  counting  the  dajs  till  the  paternal  (^'OTemment 
of  their  Grand-dukes  vas  restored  ;  the  Romans  \rere 
hailing  in  imagination  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  the 
Eternal  Citj ;  the  Neapolitans,  distracted  between  their 
ancient  and  their  present  rolers,  were  desiroits  only  of 
haying  a  flourishing  nubility  and  splendid  court  in  their 
beautiful  capital  ;  the  Genoese  were  praying  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  ancient  govenimeut,  and  earue8tly  de- 
precating the  annexation  to  Piedmont  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  The  dream,  **ddla  unita  ItaUana^" 
was  then  utterly  out  of  the  question,  for  the  best  of  aU 
reasons — ^that  it  was  inconsistent  with  eiisting  rights  and 
at  variance  with  the  universal  wish. 
^  The  second  point  upon  which  the  sovereigns  were  all 
ReMons  for  agreed  waij  that,  notwithstanding  the  loudly-expressed 
^ut^uITto  disinclination  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  annexation  of 
Piedmont,  q^qqh  ^j^ji  adjacent  territory  to  Piedmont^  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  that  annexation  into  effect.  The 
necessity  for  this  arose  from  the  exposed  sttnatton  of 
the  latter  country,  which,  of  course,  would  be  the  first 
to  be  assailed  if  the  French  (iovernment  resumed  its 
ambitious  designs  on  Italy,  and  the  danger  which  would 
threaten  the  whole  states  of  the  peninsula,  if  their 
armies  should  gain  possession  of  the  magnificent  har- 
bour of  Genoa.  Troops  could  be  landed  there  in  forty- 
eight  hours  from  Toulon,  and  in  a  week  more  they 
might  be  either  at  Turin,  Milan,  or  Florence.*  Genoa, 
independent,  could  make  no  sort  of  resistance  to  such 
an  imiption ;  it  was  only  by  interesting  the  warlike  and 
comparatively  powerful  state  of  Piedmont  in  its  de- 
fence that  any  security  could  be  obtained  on  this  side 

*  How  entirely  was  this  verifiod  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  France 
•ndAuflfeiiaUi  ISSSr 
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against  the  renewed  incursions  of  the  French  arms.    Ex-  oeap. 

pericncc  had  proved  tliat  if  they  once  got  the  coiiiiiiaiKl 
of  tlic  passes  of  the  Alps  and  the  liarhour  of  Genoa,  the  isi4. 
whole  plain  of  Ijombardj  would  be  at  their  feet ;  and 
again,  as  in  17I)G,  the  conquest  of  Europe  might  begin 
with  that  of  the  plains  watered  bj  the  Po.  Aware  of 
the  paramount  necessitj  of  averting  auch  a  catastrophe* 
Lord  Castlereagh,  as  already  mentioned,  had  careftdlj 
eDjoiued  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  avuid  aiiytliintr  in  his 
proclamations  or  conduct  Mhich  might  lead  the  Genoese 
to  infer  that  their  separate  nationality  was  to  be  restored ; 
and  the  same  orders  were  reiterated  on  a  subsequent 
occasion.*  The  disregard  of  these  injunctions  hj  the 
English  commander  occasioned  no  small  embarrassment 
to  the  British  GoTemroent ;  but  Lord  Castlereagh  did  all 
in  liis  power  to  soften  the  blow  to  the  Genoese  by  stipu- 
lating tlie  retention  of  their  ancient  laws  and  customs 
when  transferred  to  the  Sardinian  crown.f 

The  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the  throne  of  ^ 
Spain  had  already  been  accomplished  via  fdcto,  and  the  Lord ciu. 
Congress  of  Vienna  had  little  to  do»  excepting  what  re 
lated  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  with  hisoov^rT**'* 

*  "  With  nifMOt  to  the  ammgoment  your  Lordchip  has  mode  for  the  pro- 

TisifMiiil  g'ovcmment  of  G«'ii(i:i,  it  is  material  tlint  it  should  not  L'.'  considoioi! 
m  prejudicing  the  future  syj^ttni  which  it  may  be  expedii  ut  to  a|»ply  to  that 
part  of  Europe.  Your  LorJHhip  will  adopt  Huuh  metttturos  an  may  conciliate 
tha  f«eliiigi  of  th«  people;  but  you  vill  areid  reftrrinff  to  the  an^tU  farm 
of  ff(^»erMiuntf  in  terms  whioh  may  cm  ite  disappointment,  should  conaidcra- 
tionii  ftrisiniBf  out  of  the  general  ii)t(  r»'st'<  inducp  the  adoption  of  a  different 
arrangement/'— Lord  Castlereagh  (o  Lord  Wiluam  Bknti^ck,  May  6, 
1814;  OcuUenagh  Corrttpondenct,  x.  15. 

«  Xho  manenger  who  carriee  this  letter  to  your  Lordahip  is  dbo  tho 
>vnr»^r  of  my  order  to  Oenenil  Sir  .lohti  Dalrymplo  to  trani<fer,  as  fHr  as 
dcpoudii  on  him,  the  provisional  government  of  Genoa  to  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  to  act  with  the  troops  under  his  command  as  an  auxiliary  corpa  in 
lua  Hajaaty'a  aarvioa  till  further  orders.  I  hope  your  Lordahip  will  he  aatisfied 
that,  if  we  have  ftdt  it  not  p»'f.-il>lt.'  to  preserve  to  Genoa  her  Bcparate  exist- 
enco,  we  have  acted  up  to  the  unrit  of  the  awiimnces  of  protection  which  ron 
gave  the  people.  I  trust  you  will  approve  the  safeguards  obtained  for  the 
rights  and  iatareata  of  the  GanooM,  and  that  you  wilt  employ  your  T^eraonal 
iafloeiioa  to  hring  them  and  tlieir  Hiture  sovereign  together  undor  tho  moat 
conciliatory  auspices."  —  L«>i;d  ( 'AsTiKRrAfrn  fo  Lord  "Wir-UAM  BJIMIINCK 
Vienna,  December  18, 1814 ;  t'attlereagh  Corrct^ndcnce,  x,  221. 
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oBip.  OoYeroment   But  Lord  Castleresgh  had  already,  mime- 

diatelj  after  he  set  foot  in  his  ancient  dominions,  given 
1^4,  him  the  strongest  ( r)iiDsels  as  to  the  principles  of  his 
future  govemmont,  whicli,  if  followed  out,  -would  have 
in  all  probabiiitj  prevented  the  disastrous  revolution  and 
sanguinary  civil  war  which  afterwards  bathed  the  Penin- 
sula in  blood.  It  remains  a  striking  monument  of  the 
combined  attachment  to  order,  resistance  to  oppression, 
whether  monaichical  or  democratic,  and  We  of  real  free- 
dom, which  formed  the  leading  features  of  that  states- 
man's character* 

A  more  serious  subject  connected  with  the  Italian 
peninsula^  which  was  OTeiy  daj  attaracting  more  attention, 

*  *  Although  the  conduct  of  the  Cortes  aod  Kegency  has  ktierly  b«en 
marked  hy  a  firm  adherence  to  the  principlcH  of  tlie  alliance,  so  far  as  the  mer» 
flxisienco  of  the  conaiitutiou  is  at  stake,  it  m  impoeaible  to  conceive  that  aoj 
diaagetnuoqiiiny  eflbeCedoasironbefortlwworaa  W«  tteMtitkdtopm* 
nouuca  now,  upon  a  certain  extent  of  experience,  that,  in  practice  as  in  tlwOT7» 
it  is  amongst  the  woi^t  of  the  mo«l>>rTi  productions  of  that  nature. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  King  is  not  diapoeed,  in  looking  to  a  change, 
ioiim«t&enttoi«Uoncltheanol«iito>d«rof  thing*.  I  am  ooofident  there 
ie  not  v%our  and  tbllity  enough  amongii  hia  adherents  to  sustain  such  a 
pyatem  against  tlu*  temjier  of  the  times,  and  the  party  which  crista  in  Spain 
fkvouruble  to  a  form  of  government  more  or  letia  free.  If  his  Majasty  an- 
nounces to  the  nation  his  determination  to  give  effect  to  the  main  principles 
of  ft  oonetitational  ngime,  I  think  it  ie  prabable  he  mey  extingdah  the  eslal- 
ing  arrangement  with  impttoity  and  re-establish  one  more  consii^tont  with  the 
cflBciencT  of  the  executive  power,  and  which  may  restore  the  great  landed 
proprietors  and  the  clergy  to  a  due  share  of  authority ;  but  to  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing a  pennanent  system,  he  amst  speak  to  Uio  notion,  and  not  give  it  tto 
character  of  a  utiliiary  reeolntion;  in  doing  whldi,  the  hwgoage  of  Lonie 
XVIIL  may  afford  him  enme  useful  hints. 

*'  I  hope,  if  we  are  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  a  new  constitntional  expori- 
ment  in  Spain,  in  addition  to  the  many  others  now  in  progreM  in  Borope,  that 
the  penouBduagedwith  the  woifc  wilt  not  agdn  fdl  into  the  inoonoeinble  ab- 
surdity of  banishing  from  the  legislature  the  ministers  of  the  Crown ;  to  which 
error,  more  j)orhap8  than  to  any  other,  may  be  attributed  the  incapacity  which 
has  dibtiuguitthvd  the  marcii  uf  every  one  of  these  systems  which  haa  phuml 
the  main  anthoiittee  of  tho  oonatitution  in  hoetilitj,  instead  of  alUanoe^  with 
each  otiier.  I  have  eveiy  oonfidence  in  the  diso^tion  with  which  you  will 
act  in  the  impending  crisis.  You  will  not  hesitate  to  afford  yo\ir  counsel  and 
Bupport,  where  you  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  just  influence  of  the  British 
Oo?eniment  ean  prouote  happineea  of  our  aUj ;  but,  where  yon  eannot  aeo 
jour  way  clear  as  to  the  probable  reaalt»  I  dumld  wish  you  to  abstain  rather 
than  commit  your  Govcrarnent  by  any  gystematic,  precipitntf,  or  too  oi*LcnsibI© 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain." — Lord  Castlerbagh  lo  Sib  H. 
\VKU.iibLKy,  Pari*,  May  10, 1814 ;  Ca*tlertagh  CcrrcMpondaux,  x.  25,  2C 
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vas  that  of  Mnrat  and  the  kiDgdom  of  Naples.  That  chap. 
sovereign  conttnned  with  a  powerful  army  of  50.000  men 

ou  the  }*o,  and  it  wiis  difficult  to  say  iiirainst  which  side  1814. 
it  Mould  be  directed.  In  truth  he  did  iiuL  know  hiiiibtlf.  ^^^^j^'^f 
His  whole  object  was  to  retain  his  crown  whichever  side 
proved  uppermost,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by  pre* 
raring  a  dubious  neutrality  till  fortune  had  declared  de- 
cidedly for  one  party  or  the  other.  He  was  no  stranger 
to  the  designs  of  Napoleon  in  the  island  of  Elba  to  re- 
gam,  by  a  sudden  descent  upon  its  coasts,  the  crown  of 
J^'rance,  and  he  Mas  naturally  inclined  to  support  hiui  in 
the  attempt ;  but  he  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  unless 
there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  He  was 
waiting,  therefore,  for  Napoleon  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Allied  Powers  felt  a  reluctance  to 
approach  the  sul  j  t,  from  the  well-known  and  honour- 
able feelings  of  ilic  linipcror  regarding  it,  and  his  deter- 
mination at  all  hazards  to  keep  liis  word,  pledged  to 
Buonaparte  by  the  treaty  of  11th  April  at  Foutainebleau. 
The  most  alarming  reports,  however,  were  received  from 
Paris  of  the  impending  danger,  which  was  represented  as 
much  increased  by  the  known  treachery  of  Murat  and  the 
residence  of  Napoleon,  subject  to  no  control,  within  a  few 
days'  sail  of  the  coast  of  P'rance.  *  So  far  did  this  go, 
and  so  menacing  were  the  acconnts  transmitted  of  the 
discontent  and  incipient  treason  in  the  French  metropolis, 

*  '*Lab  principales  Puisfianccd  no  commeocerent  ^  roisooncr  sur  la  traiislAtioD 
d«  BiioiMi|Mrto  dun  un*  autre  h^miaph^re  que  lonque  I«b  amtigementB  nrajcun 
eurent  dte  ^urut^e,  etque  Im  plaiuU'H  iU-.h  snuvoraiaa  d'ltalie,  uotenmiMit  da 
Grand-due  do  To«!nane,  mr  lo  vobinago  de  Buonaparte  »o  fvitcTit  ru'.  iimultfps. 
Cmi  alore  que  le  pldnipotentinire  Portngaia,  Palmello,  offnt  I'uue  Ues  Azores 
pour  lieu  de  rdiidence  de  Buonupai  U},  vt  que  I'Angleterro  propusa  Sie  Lncie  ou 
Sto  HeltaA ;  mua  I'aveu  de  leun  com  et  le  inoBport  de  oe  penonage  dana 
Tune  'lo  ((•-<  ties  empottaient  d'tndiepenaablea  delalt»'*—Co«vrto  dt  Vitxnt; 

CAi'KFiOUE,  i.  64. 

"Le  Prince  d«  Talleymud  uvaiL  ecrit  LuuIm  XVIII : — '  Que  d'apies  I'iigitA- 
twa  qui  regnait  en  Itelie  il  oooviendraii  qu'un  oorpa  de  S0,000  hommee  Uxi 
rtfuni  entro  Lyon  ct  C'hambery  pour  utre  prbt  k  agir,  mak  que  lo  niouvement 
devait  se  faire  avec  1p  moin?  dVclat  po^.-iiblo  h  fin  d«>  ne  pas  douner  d'otnbmge  & 
rAuiriche  et  au  Koi  de  Sardaigne.  Lo  Man^cbal  Soult  rovut  au  meme  tcma 
roidre  formel  de  ae  to&ir  pt^  k  toutta  ^ventualit^"*^CAriWO0K,  L  89. 

VOL.  IL  2  0 
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CHAP,  that  Metternich  submitted  formal  queries  to  Fouch^  aa  to 
the  conrse  which,  in  the  ereiit  of  Napoleon's  reappearing, 

the  army  would  pursue,  and  received  very  unsatisfactory 
answers,*  singularly  prophetic  of  the  future  of  France.  A 
^reneral  and  rainic  ieclinpf  of  dis(|uietude  accordingly  pre- 
vailed, both  in  the  Royalist  circles  at  Paris  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna*  on  tUs  subject ;  and  so  far  did  matters 
go»  that  it  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Allied 
Cabinets  whether  Murat  should  not  be  forcibly  dispossessed 
of  his  dominions,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  con- 
sulted by  Louis  XVI  IT.  and  Lord  Liverpool  as  to  the 
force  which  would  be  re<[inro(l  to  accomplish  the  object  if 
Great  Britain  should  be  charged  with  the  operation.f 
In  truth  neither  party  was  in  good  faith  in  regard  to 

*  "  Ce  n'eiait  pas  choee  totalement  imprevue  pour  queiquea  tnimstree,  et 
principalement  pour  M.  de  Mettenuch,  le  retoor  de  Napoldon,  objet  d'efifroi 
poor  le  plus  gnad  nonfareet  qm  tt  ptMer  X.  deTttkymuld^rmt  bmteiir  In* 

sultante  hia  plus  honi^n^e  puHillanimit^  Le  Prince  do  Mett«niicb,  qui  jugea 
promptemt^nt  la  situation  critique  des  Bourbons,  nvnit  pr<*e<5demment  et  ae- 
or&temout  adrea»6  k  Fouchd  lea  questiooa  suivautes :  1.  bi  Napol^n  reven&it 
qu^UTiY«nil*ilf  8.  Qim  rtftnltanit  d«  rapparition  do  Bd  de  Boiae  nir  Urn 
fkt>nfcidre8  de  la  Fmnce  ?  3.  Quelle  aeimit  U  direction  d'un  mouvement  netional 
inffnrrectioTinpl  ?  L'ancicn  Miniatre  de  Police  r6pondait :  1.  Si  le  premier  ri^- 
gimenfc  eovoye  contre  Napol^n  pasaait  de  son  c6i6,  il  en  aerait  le  mdme  de 
teat  Vann^.  8.  Si  le  Rot  de  Kome  ^tait  ameii^ 

Anlliehiao^  tout  le  monde  aerait  pour  lui.    a  Si  le  inouTement  ^tait  intiMear 

on  prononci^rait  pour  Ic  Due  d'Orleana— IlAnDKXBEiia,  xii.  47r»,  476." 

•f-  "  I  concur  very  much  in  opinion  with  the  King  (Louis  XVIII.)  that  the 
chances  of  disturbance,  particularly  in  Uiia  country,  are  very  much  increased  by 
leanring  Muni  on  tbe  throne  of  Napiee.  If  he  were  gone,  Boonaparte  in  EUia 
would  not  be  an  o1>ject  of  great  dread.  Tou  must  be  the  best  judge  whether 
yon  ought  or  can  cnme  forward  on  this  occasion.  If  you  Bhoulfl  determine  t'> 
do  so,  what  follows  will  ^ow  you  the  means  which  are  requisite,  which  are  in 
your  power,  and  my  optnion  of  the  probable  expenae. 

'  If  the  British  Oovernmeut  should  undertake  this  operation,  it  should  be 
pi  ri  vT  Hied  l>y  the  armies  of  the  Allies  of  tbe  Peniti  -ul  i,  which  might  be  got  in 
the  foUowmg  proportions — via.,  10,000  infantiy  from  Sp«ju,  12,000  infantry 
from  Portngal,  20,000  of  all  aiina  from  Gieak  Britain,  and  10,000  of  all  ami 
from  Sicily,  with  60  pieces  of  field  artillery  and  *  battering-train  from  Great 
Britain;  the  whole  to  assemble  in  Sicily  in  transports  to  be  found  by  Great 
Britain.  This  force,  with  40,t'00  men,  which  might  be  sent  from  the  southern 
portfl  of  France  by  sea  into  the  liomaa  States,  would  be  more  than  sufficirat 
to  innire  tiie  cbjeet  almoat  witfaont  atriking  a  blow.  .  .  .  TUaopeintum 
would  probably  last  four  months  from  the  time  the  troope  would  embark  in  p 
Peninsula  till  their  return,  and  would,  calculating  their  exp>enyes  at  a  dollar  a- 
day  for  each  man,  c<»8t  £1,200,000." — Dukb  op  Wellimoton  to  Lord  Livkk- 
Fooi,  I>eeeHi&er  25, 1814 ;  CkuUmgk  OarmfmidtMt,  x.  S9S,  S27. 
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the  treaty  of  the  11th  April,  in  bo  far  as  it  regarded  okap. 

Napoleon  and  Murat ;  nor  perhaps  were  the  circumstances 


such  that  gouti  faith  was  practicable.  There  is  unfortunately    1*1*  • 
more  truth  than  is  generally  supposed  in  the  common  t^i  Sib 
adage,  that  from  "  the  priaon  to  the  grave/'  for  a  dethroned 
soyereigD,  **  there  is  but  a  step."  OBtenaiblyatpeace»thetvo  ^ 
contracting  parties  to  this  treaty  irere  in  reality  secreUy  aMfMiini. 
endeavouring  to  nndermine  each  other.    The  Cabinet  of 
the  Bourbons  alleged  with  truth  that  Buonaparte  had 
novcr  intended  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau ; 
that  liis  partisans  were  everywhere  intriguing  with  the 
utmost  activity,  both  in  France  and  Italy^  to  effect  his 
restoration ;  aod  that  it  would  be  perfect  madness  to  go 
on  making  the  stipulated  payments  to  him  and  his  {amity 
from  the  resources  of  Fruucc,  as  they  would  nil  be  applied 
to  fitting  out  of  armaments,  or  fomenting  iusuiTections,  to 
effect  their  dcstmction.    The  events  which  immediately 
followed  proved  that  theso  surmises  bad  too  much  founda- 
tion, and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  had  never  been  more 
endangered  than  by  the  intrigues  to  which  they  referred. 
Napoleon  and  Murat  alleged,  with  equal  truth,  that  the 
treaty  had  never  been  carried  out,  save  bj  seudiiig  liim  to 
Elba,  by  the  Allied  sovereigns,  and  that  France  in  parti- 
ticular  had  entirely  failed  in  implementing  her  pecuniary 
obligations  towards  them.  They  complained  that  no  part 
of  the  stipulated  annuity  of  £100,000  a-year  had  been 
paid  to  the  ex-Emperor,  and  that  it  was  notorious  that  the 
Allies  were  only  uaiting  for  a  decent  ])rctext  to  break  with 
them  altogether,  and  send  Buonaparte  to  a  distant  island, '  Titicw, 
while  they  re-established  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  eii.'  ' 
Naples.* 

The  AUied  sovereigns,  however,  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance undoubtedly  intended  to  keep  Murat  on  the  throne  tii«  Anic« 

of  Naples,  and  to  preserve  Sicily  as  a  separate  monarchy  irim'to'** 
to  its  ancient  sovereign,  with  such  an  indemnity  as  couki  Na'^*}^ 
be  found  for  tlie  loss  of  his  Continental  possessions.  They 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  discuss  the  abandonment  of 
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CHAP,  the  lomaQ  Islands  hj  Oreat  Britain  as  a  means  of  fhr- 
nishing  the  desired  compensation,  how  inadequate  soerer  * 
1614.   Although  the  British  had  for  seyeral  years  during  the 

war  occupied  the  Ionian  Islands,  }  ct  they  had  never  been 
considered  as  pait  of  the  British  (lomiiiions.  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  ratlier  inclined  to  cede  them  to  the  King 
of  Sicily  if  Murat  retained  Naples,  or  to  Austria  if  he  was 
restored  to  his  Continental  dominions.    The  great  object 
vas  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia^  in 
whose  possession  it  would  have  become  a  mere  outpost 
for  intrigues  in  Greece  and  Turkey.    The  destiny  of 
Naples,  howerer,  still  hung  in  suspense  from  the  uncer- 
'lliisra     tainty  of  Mnrat  as  to  what  he  was  to  do,  and  of  the 
gjf^^  Allies  what  course  they  were  to  pursue  regarding  him, 
Cor.'B.m  when  they  were  relieved  of  theur  embarrassment,  as  will 
immediately  appear,^  by  a  rash  step  on  his  part  in  favour 

*  "  Wc  liave  hitherto  never  laid  claim  to  retain  thf  loni  ui  Islands  as  a  Bri- 
tish po8ii««i>ioiL  On  the  contrary,  at  ChatiJion  aud  TarLs,  there  was  a  f  Tt  of 
fmdmlUmding  that  fiUy  wtft  to  he  gitm  to  tko  King  of  Sicily  (u  a  part  •>/  hia 
mdemnity.  So  long  aa  he  is  ezolu<lcd  from  Naples,  to  this  appropriation,  if 
not  declined  by  him,  I  think  we  uiic:lit  hold,  to  the  c?:c1u'^i  >!i  of  any  other 
project ;  and  so  long  aa  Ferdinand  IV.  dues  not  occupy  the  continent  of  Italy, 
Austria  will  not  object  to  hia  having  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  but  she  would  ob- 
jMty  tad  Justly,  to  both  ahoraa  of  tho  entnaoe  to  the  Admtio  being  Is  the 
hands  of  the  same  Power.  The  events  that  have  parsed  since  the  peace  of  Paris, 
and  especially  the  conduct  of  Rii<H«ia  with  respect  to  the  Gmnd-duchy  of  War- 
saw, might  afford  some  gruuud  for  a  new  claim  on  our  part  to  further  ad  van- 
tugoB.  But  if  our  policy  is  to  try  the  (Aunoe  of  peioe^  I  doubt  the  prodenee 
of  directly  bazxirdiog  a  new  demand  of  (his  deacription  on  our  own  put. 

"  III  (liHposing  of  these  i.slatids  there  Me,  is  it  nppenrs  to  me,  ♦vvo  |>araroouot 
objeciB  to  be  attended  to :  the  one  to  provide  adequately  for  tht^  protection  <^ 
tho  people  who  have  bo  bng  confided  themaelvee  to  our  eare ;  tho  other,  not  to 
■nlfbr  BuMia  to  acquire  any  eaUbliabment  in  thoee  iaUnds,  to  the  hazard  of  the 
internal  tran(inillity  both  of  Greece  and  Hungary,  which  latter  kingdom  is  full 
of  GreekH,  With  respect  to  the  fir&t  of  these  objects,  it  might  he  tiecured  by 
some  arrangement  like  tbat  lately  framed  fur  Genoa ;  but,  in  order  to  steer 
(sleor  of  the  old  lepublioan  forn  of  goveramont,  which  might  afford  •  pretest 
for  the  renewal  of  Russian  protection,  it  appears  to  me  desirable  to  give  a  direct 
sovereignty  over  these  inlands,  under  wliutever  conditions  may  be  thought  right, 
to  some  acknowledged  European  Power ;  and  if  this  Power  cannot  be  Groat  Bri- 
tain, in  order  to  ozditde  Ruaria,  tra  may  inaist  that  the  aovereign  authoritj 
•hall  belong  to  a  local  power — that  is,  to  the  King  of  Sioily,  or  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  accoiding  as  t!i-  kingdom  of  Naples  mny  remain  w  ith  Murat,  or 
return  under  the  domiuion  ul  the  ancient  family.  In  the  latter  case,  the  aove- 
reiguty  to  belong  to  Auatciai'*— LoBD  GASTLERiaoR  to  Lord  Litirpool 
VimnOf  Deeember  24, 1814  ;  Outtereagk  Oarretpoadeiiee,  x.  284,  226. 
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of  Napoleon,  M-hich  at  once  determined  the  course  to  be  gsap. 
pursued  regarding  him.  ^» 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
▼ith  a  view  to  forming  an  effective  barrier  at  every  point  Affni^'of 
against  the  ambition  of  France,  it  was  early  felt  as  indis-  ^"** 
pensable  that  great  attention  slioukl  be  paid  to  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland.    The  world  had  not  forgotten  that  it  was 
from  the  summit  of  the  maritime  Alps  that  the  torrent 
first  descended,  which,  after  spreading  over  Lombardy, 
ere  long  swept  in  devastating  floods  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.   For  the  interests  of  peace  and  general  inde* 
pendence,  it  was  indispensable  that  a  stronsr  frontier 
should  be  provided  in  these  lofty  mountains,  caj[)able  of 
opposing  an  effectual  barrier  in  that  diiection  against  the 
enterprises  of  French  ambition.  The  affairs  of  iSwitzcrland 
were  referred,  accordingly,  to  a  separate  commission,  in 
which  the  representatives  of  Russia,  Austria^  and  France 
bore  the  principal  parts.   Some  difficulty  was  at  first  ex* 
perienced  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  can- 
tons of  Berne,  Uri,  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  and  Untcrwalden, 
which  were  ndiug  cantons,  to  the  admission  of  Vaud, 
Argovia,  St  Gall,  and  the  Ticino,  which  were  subject 
cantons,  to  a  participation  of  their  own  soyereign  powers. 
It  was  obviously  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  to  continue  so  absurd  a  dominion  as  that  of  one 
petty  state  over  another  state ;  and,  fortunately,  by  the 
moderation  and  persuasive  influence  of  the  Due  de  Dal- 
berg,  the  French  representative  in  the  commission,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  on  the  part  of  England,  and  Baron 
Humboldt,  on  the  part  of  Trussia,  the  matter  was  ami-*  Thicm, 
eablj  adjusted.    The  principle  of  equal  rights  and  privi-  JiJ": 
leges  in  all  the  cantons  was  admitted  as  the  basis  of  the  i,. 
confederacy,  and  the  oLjoctions  of  the  canton  of  Berne  ' 
were  removed  by  the  grant  of  the  district  of  Porentruy,  Ji^*'"''™^'^^^^ 
and  the  ancient  bisliopric  of  B41e,  beyond  the  Jura,  which  ProtoI»i», 
lav  be  von  d  the  frontier  of  old  Franco,  and  was  at  thcibidL 
disposal  of  tiie  Allies.^  It  was  further  agreed  that  Geneva» 
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Neufchatel,  and  the  Yalai^  which  had  fonned  part  of 

tlie  French  empire,  and  were  in  like  manner  beyond  the 
1814.    limits  of  the  old  monarcliy,  should  form  three  additional 
cantons,  in  addition  to  the  nineteen  formerly  constituted, 
and  that  the  whole  should  be  put  under  the  express  and  for> 
mal  guarantee  of  the  great  Powersof  £urope.  This  import- 
ant safeguard  reconciled  all  interests  in  Switxerland*  the 
ooncems  of  which  were  regulated  bj  the  Swiss  committee 
with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  justice  and  impartiality. 
There  remained  one  other  question  far  more  exciting 
Difficuiaei  and  interesting  to  the  British  people  than  any  of  the 
h^L^T^  important  territorial  settlements  at  stake  in  the  Congress, 
casiiereagh  immediate  and  fioai  abolition  of  the 

^^ntu  trade.  It  has  been  afareadj  mentioned  that  the 
^esiivi''^  anti-slaver  J  party  in  Great  Britain^  of  which  Mr  Wilber^ 
*nam,  force  and  Mr  Clarkson  were  the  heads,  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  Great  Britain  had  only  to  insist  on  the 
instant  and  uniycrsal  abolition  of  this  traffic,  by  a  unani- 
mous declaration  of  the  Congress  that  it  was  piracj* 
punishable  with  death  by  any  captor,  to  effect  its  im- 
mediate and  total  abolition.  Thej  were  equally  per- 
suaded that  Lord  Castlercagh  had  influence  enough  at 
the  Congress  to  obtain  such  a  declaration,  and  accord- 
ingly all  their  etforts  were  directed  to  create  a  pressure 
on  him,  sufficient  to  effect  that  object.  The  nation  waa 
worked  up  to  a  perfect  phrenzj  on  this  subject,  and 
they  were  in  an  espedal  manner  urgent  to  induce  the 
British  GoTemment  to  give  back  some  sugar  island  to 
France  as  an  inducement  to  concur  in  the  abolition.* 

*  "An  opinion  prevails  here  that  if  some  colony  or  ishiiid  were  ofTered 
by  Great  BriUin  tu  Fmnce — say  Tobago,  St  Lucia,  or  aujr  other — the  latter 
would  give  up  th«  additioiud  artlda  iti  Um  tntty,  and  joio  ia  the  imnMdiftta 
■IwUtion  of  the  slave  trade.    Without  ftn  ezobange,  it  is  said  that  the  prttmi 

OovemmeDt  of  France  dare  not  do  it ;  for,  without  something  to  show,  i&s 
gained  oq  the  one  band,  bj  giviqg  up  on  the  other,  the  French  people  would 
tbiak  their  momrch  degraded,  etid  «t  the  eonunaiid  of  England  sad  her  AUiee ; 

the  eonnqoaneeB  of  which  might  be  eerious  :  but,  if  the  Fi-ench  Ooverument 

were  i<i  eain  something  in  the  ninnncr  spoken  of,  it  is  certainly  believed  here 
that  1  ^nj^^  kTul  m  iy  have  the  aboUtion  to-morrow." — Thomas  Clarkson,  Ksq. 
to  Luiw  CAsiLtuiiAUfl,  Stidembtr  10, 1814 ;  Cattlcrtagh  Corrupondence,  x.  117. 
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TJicv  found  iu  Lord  Castlereagh  an  able,  zealous,  and  chap. 
etiitieiit  adTocate  of  their  Yiews,  but  thej  much  over- 
i^ated  his  abilitj  to  more  the  inert  mass  of  the  Con-  uu. 
gresa,  intent  on  other  matters  more  immediately  inter- 
esting to  themsehes,  on  the  subject.    The  great  Con- 
tinental Powers  haying,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
no  colonial  possessions,  regarded  the  slave  trade  as  a 
remote  question  witli  which  thej  had  little  concern,  and 
which  It  behoved  the  states  more  immediatelj  interested 
to  regulate  for  themselvea    Unacquainted  by  their  own 
experience  with  the  tempests  of  passion  which  sometimes 
sweep  over  a  free  state,  when  the  depths  of  reb'gion  or 
liumanitj  arc  stirred,  they  could  not  comprehend  the 
earnestness  with  wliicli  Tiord  Castlereagh  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  negro  race  ;  and  accustomed  to  suspect  an 
interested  motive  in  erery  poUtical  change  which  is  strenu- 
ously adyocated,  tfiey  settled  into  the  belief  that  selfish 
objects  were  in  reality  at  the  bottom  of  this  pretended 
SEeal  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  that  the  whole 
rested  on  a  rci^ard  for  their  own  interests.   They  thought  ^^^^^^^ 
that  the  English,  seeing  they  had  injured  tiieir  own  colo-«^rca^  to 
nies  by  the  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  slave  labour,  were  ^i. 
desirous  of  preyentang  any  other  nation  from  enjoying  jia^^^' 
that  adyantage.^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty 
from  these  causes  in  his  eflforts  to  bring  the  Congress  to  LordCiisae. 
any  common  measure  or  united  action  regarding  the  f^J^*!,!  iSi 
slave  trade.    From  France  and  Spain,  who  had  valuable  J^^b^St 
slaye  colonies,  he  experienced  decided  resistance;  fromi*^* 
the  other  Powers  ind^erence  or  lukewarm  support.  The 
former  alleged  that  theur  colonies  would  be  mined  if  shut 
out  from  the  ordinary  supply  of  slave  labour ;  the  lat- 
ter, that  they  did  not  understand  the  question,  and  felt 
averse  to  taking  a  decided  line  on  a  matter  regardiug 
which  opinions  were  so  much  at  variance,  and  which  ex- 
perience had  not  yet  decided  ^ther  way.   Lord  Castle- 
reagh, howeyer,  was  not  discouraged.   Fully  conrinced 
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CHAP.  Mmself  of  the  political  wisdom  as  well  as  moral  justice  of 

^*  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  he  was  indefatigable  in  bis 
18U.  efforts  to  attain  his  object.  What  he  did  will  be  best 
judged  of  by  the  account  of  it  friven  by  M.  Thiers, 
founded  on  the  daily  reports  of  M.  de  Tallejrand  to  the 
French  Cabinet.  "Lord  Castlereagh,"  says  he,  "de- 
manded, in  the  first  instance,  the  absolute  and  nnqnalified 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Afnca.  Nor 
was  he  contented  with  this.  He  contended,  that  to  secure 
this  ol)ject,  all  the  Powers  should  mutually  concede  to 
each  other  the  rifrht  of  searcli,  to  see  wlietlier  slaves  were 
clandestinely  conveyed,  and  it  should  be  agreed  to  ex- 
clude absolutely  the  colonial  produce  of  such  countries  as 
would  not  agree  to  such  a  conTcntion.  That  was  demand- 
ing a  great  deal,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  right  of 
search  would  be  exercised  bj  no  Power  but  England, 
which  alone  was  interested  in  putting  down  tlie  slave 
trade.  On  principle,  the  negotiation  ou  this  point  should 
have  been  conliued  to  the  maritime  Powers ;  but  Lord 
Castlereagh,  finding  that  he  stood  alone  amon^^  them,  had 
suggested  that  the  Continental  Powers  should  take  part 
in  the  conferences,  and  he  had  influence  enough  to  obtain 
that  object.  He  thus  obtained  a  little  more  support. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  tlie  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  commissioners  that  it  was  dangerous  to  have 
colonies  in  which  a  midtitude  of  blacks  were  alongside  of 
a  few  whites,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  negroes  whom  thej  ahreadj  had,  and 
the  children  whom  thej  would  certainly  get  if  thej  were 
properly  treated.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  this  was 
true,  where,  as  in  the  British  colonies,  the  blacks  bore  a 
vast  proportion  to  the  whites,  but  that  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies  the  number  of  the  two  colours  was 
nearly  equal  ;  that  the  English,  during  the  maritime  war, 
had  prepared  their  own  colonies  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade>  bj  storing  them  with  blacks,  but  that  thej, 
haying  lost  the  commimd  of  the  sea»  had  not  had  the  means 
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of  doing  so,  and  tlnis  would  be  taken  at  a  disadvaiitaf!;c  ;  chap. 


ZIT. 


that  some  jears  would  be  requisite  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  slave  labour,  and  tben  the  abolitiou  of  the  alave 
trade  might  be  proposed  with  some  degree  of  equalitj. 
Numerous  conferences  on  the  subject  took  place,  m  most 
of  which  Lord  Castlereagh  stood  alone;  and  at  length 
he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  an  engagement  *  '^l^'^Jjj^ 
to  abolish  the  trade,  b}'  France  in  five,  and  hy  Spain  and  6U. 
Portugal  111  eight  years. ^ 

**  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  wished  more,  but  no  one 
would  listen  to  him.    As  to  the  reciprocal  right  of  visit,  Resolution 
it  encountered  universal  resistance.   It  was  met  by  the^"!,^^ 
principle  that  during  peace  every  nation  had  a  right  to 
regulate  its  own  vessels  according  to  its  inclination,  and 
that  the  hazardous  and  invidious  right  of  search  arose 
only  during  war,  when  it  was  required  to  detect  goods, 
contraband  of  war,  surreptitiously  introduced  under  neu- 
tral flags.   As  to  the  proposal  that  the  colonial  produce 
of  such  nations  as  would  not  agree  to  such  a  right  of 
search,  should  be  excluded  or  heavily  taxed,  it  was  ob- 
served that  such  a  restriction  might  be  suitable  for  the 
time  when  the  slave  trade  was  universally  proscribed,  but 
that  it  would  be  premature  to  introduce  it  at  a  time  when 
the  trade  was  to  be  formally  permitted  to  certain  nations 
bj  express  treaty.    The  other  Powers  all  concurred  in 
l^ese  views,  and  Castlereagh,  wishing  to  have  something 
specious  to  prci^ciit  to  the  Britiiih  rarliamcnt  oii  the  sub-  axhitn, 
ject,  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  a  declara-  JJ*^ 
tion  from  the  Congress,  condemning  the  slave  trade  *fipjjj'jj,b 
a  crime  against  civilisation  and  humanity,  and  express- 3b»L  200/ 
ing  a  unanimous  wish  for  its  speedy  abolition." ' 

Another  subject^  interesting  in  a  very  high  degree  to 
the  Continental  nations,  and  especially  Germany,  met  Wise  recu- 
with  a  more  cordial  reception,  and  was  resolved  in  a  more  un^^^'"' 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  Con^aess.    This  was  the  free  f®^ivfg». 
navigation  of  great  rivers.  These  great  highways^  provided  Jj^^ 
by  the  wisdom  of  Nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
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CHAP,  man,  and  the  cheapest  mode  of  oommnnication  among 
nations^  had  been  deprived  in  Central  Enrope  of  neailj 
1B15.    their  whole  utility,  bj  the  prohibitions  or  heavy  duties 

which  the  diiferent  sovereigns  through  whose  twitories 
they  flowed  liad  established,  in  regard  to  mercbandise 
passing  by  them,  for  the  encouragement  of  their  ovn 
manufactures,  or  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  bjr 
their  transit  for  themselves.  In  this  way  the  Danube, 
the  Rhine,  tlie  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Oder,  bad  be- 
come 80  beset  with  toll-bars,  erected  by  the  diflTerent 
states  tlirouLrh  ^vhose  territories  tliev  passed,  that  fur  all 
the  purposes  of  internal  navigation  or  commerce,  they 
had  become  nearly  useless.  So  generally  had  this  evil 
been  feit^  that  in  the  begmning  of  the  Congress  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  certain 
principles  for  the  navigation  of  rivers ;  and  it  discharged 
its  duties  with  fidelity  and  justice.  It  was  provided  that 
the  navigation  of  all  rivers  capable  of  bearing;  vessels 
should  be  free  ;  that  the  sovereigns  of  tlieir  banks  might 
interdict  or  load  with  duties  the  landing  of  any  goods 
they  chose  on  their  shores,  but  could  not  stop  or  interfere 
with  their  passage  along  to  other  states;  that  the  onlj 
duties  they  were  entitled  to  exacts  were  modeiate  tonnage 
dues,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  cargoes ;  and  that  in 
consideration  of  these  dnes  they  should  be  bound  to  make 
and  uphold  good  towing  paths.  These  just  and  equi- 
JJv?Sm.  phucipies  were  solemnly  embodied  in  a  formal  act^ 
yjg2<^^07,  ^]jich  is  one  of  the  noblest  moTiuraents  of  the  Congress, 
Actc  de  '  and,  like  the  Code  Napoleon,  will,  from  its  intrinsic  merits^ 

1815-i^bid  ^^^^^  ^  common  law  of  nations  m  this 

iv.  170.  ' '  particular,  after  the  authority  of  tbe  Powers  wbidi  intro- 
duced it  liiis  passed  away.^ 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  now  concluded  its  labours, 
and  accomplished  its  vast  undertaking.  The  chief  actors 
on  the  stage  were  preparing  to  take  their  departure  from 
the  Austrian  capital;  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  fixed,  after  several  adjournments^  for  the  20th  Feb- 
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nuu7 1815 ;  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  15th  of  the  ohap. 

same  month.    The  British  Cabinet,  thoii«i;h  reluctant  to 
remove  liiiu  fiom  the  theatre  of  his  iiiiportaut  excrtious,  i^ia. 
felt  too  stronglj  the  need  of  his  tutelary  arm  to  shield LordOutie- 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  able  to  dispense  [JJ?!,!,*^ 
any  longer  with  his  services  in  Parliament.    Already  in  ^'l/reHSJ* 
the  middle  of  Jannarr  Lord  Liyerpool  and  the  Duke  of 

1    #i       ^  meet 

Wellington  had  written  to  him,  urging  his  return  before  J^i>^"«** 
the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  beginning  mL  * 

of  February,  alleging  a  reasou  that  GoTcrnment  had 
lost  'quuiid  sensibly  diirinjx  the  short  session  wliich  had 
sat  before  Christmas,  and  that  they  absolutely  required 
his  presence  when  it  again  assembled  on  dth  Februarj.* 

*  **\  must  infonn  jou  tint  it  is  alMolutely  neoenary  that  you  ahoutd  bd 

hen  M  soon  as  possibla  *ll«r  the  meotiug  of  Parliament    This  is  tbo  unani' 

moiis  opinion  of  all  my  collca^'tioi<,  juul  uf  those  lUL-inlxTs  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  on  such  matters.  You  can  have 
no  idea  liow  much  ground  the  GoTernment  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  tho  diort  eesaion  before  duistsiss ;  snd  tbe  imlortuuite  oircamstsnoo  in 
our  present  situation  is  this — that  the  debates  of  most  importance  which  are 
likely  to  occur  <Uning  tlio  session,  must  take  place  before  the  beginning  of 
April.  Ihe  qui^stiuus  of  cotiteHt  will  be  those  of  finance,  and  the  political 
questions  will  principally  bo  discussed  and  brought  in  as  auxiliarifls.  We  do 
not  find  that  the  American  peace  hsM  in  any  degree  relieved  oor  enkb<UTass« 
men  Is.  Our  financial  difficulties,  however  thoy  might  have  aft<?rwnrds  in- 
creased, would  not  have  pressed  upon  us  more  severely  duriog  the  present 
year,  if  tiia  Ameriean  wtar  bad  continued,  than  they  do  now.  .  .  .  We 
shall  now  lie  placed  in  the  situation  of  contending  for  what  will  be  called  a 
war  expenditure  in  tiTue  of  peace  ;  and  that  under  tho  circumstances'  of  a 
general  cry  raised  amongst  all  clasecs  of  people  on  the  Bubject  of  the  property 
tax,  and  of  a  deep  alarm  prevailiug  amungat  the  lauded  iutereot,  in  consequence 
of  Uie  great  and  unexpected  fidl  in  the  prices  of  every  deserip^on  of  gnin. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  I  feel,  in  common  with  my  colleagues,  the  greatest 
reluctance  in  projtosiug  to  you  to  withdraw  at  this  moment  from  Vienna. 
Last  year  we  could  spare  you  :  everything  was  quiet  in  Parliament — every- 
body waiting  for  tbe  result— and  no  symptom  of  party-gpirit  appeared.  Now, 
very  few  pei-sons  give  themselves  any  conoem  about  what  is  passing  at  Yiannay 
except  in  as  far  a?  it  is  connected  with  expense  ;  and  I  never  have  seen  more 
party  animosity  than  was  manifested  in  November,  and,  I  understand,  still 
appears  at  tbe  Clobe  and  in  private  societies."— Lord  Livertool  to  Loud 
Castlkrkaob,  January  16, 1815 ;  CoMUena^h  Corrupondenee,  x.  240, 841. 

We  shall  want  you  on  the  9th  FeViru.iry,  or  a  few  days  after.  The  dis- 
cussions relatiro  to  tho  Property  Tax  and  tho  Bank  Keatriction  must  come  on 
immediately.  Tho  consideration  of  tho  Com  Laws  cannot  be  long  deferred, 
and,  I  bave  no  doubt,  will  be  mooted  before  tbe  Houaes  bave  been  assembled 
a  week.  Ground  once  lost  by  QoTcmmcnt  on  questions  of  tbeir  importance 
in  public  opinion  is  not  easily  rccov.  re.1  Tt  is  of  importance  that  the  fir.^t  im- 
pression should  be  favourable,  and  bhould  inspire  confidence.   Our  friends 
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CHAP.  These  two  great  statesmen  both  complained  bitterly  oC 

the  factious  spirit  which  was  gettinir  up  in  Parliament, 
1815.    and  the  violent  opposition  which  was  aiising  against  the 
Government,  which  had  brought  the  war  to  a  sucee&:^ful 
termioation,  now  that  the  anxieties  and  suspense  of  it  was 
oyer.  In  troth,  howeyer,  a  more  general  cause  was  coming 
into  operation  than  either  of  these  leaders  were  aware* 
of,  and  the  violent  party  spirit  of  which  thej  complained 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  only,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  the  reliex  of  its  action  on  tlic  country.     Tins  cause 
was  the  rapid  diminution  of  expenditure  by  GoFemment^ 
in  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the 
still  more  rapid  contraction  of  the  corrency  from  the 
impending  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  by  the  existing  law  was  to  tiike  place 
in  six  months  after  a  general  peace.    These  causes  of 
paramount  importance  were  the  real  reason  of  all  the 
subsequent  difficulties  which  beset  the  career  both  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart    And  thn^ 
at  the  Tery  moment  when  they  were  bringing  the  exter* 
nal  difficulties  of  the  country  to  a  glorious  termi  nation, 
a  new  set  of  embarras-^ineDts,  arising  out  of  social  causes, 
were  rising  into  operation,  whicli  occasioned  embarrass- 
ments not  less  serious,  and  had  the  eflfect  ultimately 
of  bringing  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  to  an  nntimdy 
grave. 

_^        Lord  Castlereagh  was  succeeded,  as  representatiTe  of 

Arrivd  of  (ircat  Britain  at  the  Congress,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
•t  vleMw."  while  Sir  Charles  Stewart  remained  at  his  jwst  at  Vienna, 
^       and  daily  informed  his  brother  of  what  was  going  tbi  ^vard 
at  the  great  diplomatic  headquarters.   The  arrival  of  the 

(11  premiirt  l^ne,  in  the  House  <^  Cooimone,  have  proved  tliemadTes  ooi 

equal  to  the  burden.  Those  en  $eeonde  ligne  might  do — ris.,  MAtmors,  SuttM, 
Kobiusoii,  and  Peol ;  but  tljey  c;',:inot  well  come  forward,  except  tijKHi  businea 
conoected  with  their  own  dcpartmenUn,  UQlass  tliey  h:ivc  a  lea«ler  to  whom 
they  can  look  up.  I  am  801*77  ^  Robinson  wau  very  idle,  ecarc^ly  opeaed 
bis  mouth  ;  the  others  have  gaitied  great  credit^  partioalaHy  PeeL"^Lou) 
LirERrooL  to  LoBD  Ca0n.ns4OH,/aniM(fy  12, 1815 ;  CaMerta(fk  Oarre$pomd' 
mot,  2.  2S9. 


I 
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renowned  British  oommander  at  the  Austrian  capital  was  cvap. 
of  great  service  to  France  from  the  mode  in  which  he 

expressed  himself  in  rccfard  to  its  ruling  sovereign.  **  No  isi^. 
sooner,  "  savs  M.  Tlii*  i  s,  did  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  arrive 
in  Vienna  than  he  rendered  real  serrice  to  Louis  XVllL 
by  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  him  and  of  his  Govem- 
ment  '  They  have  committed  many  faults,'  said  he,  *  at 
Paris ;  but  the  King,  more  wise  than  his  family,  is  generally 
esteemed.  The  army  is  more  formidable  than  ever.  Dan- 
gerous if  employed  within,  it  would  be  Mithout  faithful 
and  terrible.  The  finances  are  re-establis]»od,  and  even 
flourishing.  What  is  wanting  is  a  Government :  there  are 
ministers,  but  not  a  ministry.  But  that  defect  may  be 
supplied.  Take  it  ail  in  all,  France  is  one  of  the  European 
Powers  the  best  prepared  for  war;  and  it  would  be  less 
embarrassed  than  any  of  us  if  it  were  necessary  to  recom- 
mence it.  You  may  reckon  much  and  securely  on  her.' 
These  words,"  continues  M.  Thiers,  "  were  more  useful 
to  us  than  the  whole  elibrts  of  the  French  embassy;  and 
being  repeatedly  urged  at  the  time  wlien  the  Russian  and  *  niie«, 
Prussian  diplomatists  had  to  come  to  a  final  decision,  they  lio.'' 
exercised  a  singular  influence 

The  only  one  of  the  European  questions  which  was  not 
substantially  settled  when  Lord  Castlercach  left  Vienna,  Mumt"»ab. 
was  that  of  the  King  of  Naples,  as  to  which  he  deemed  the  [X,  which 
decision  too  momentous  to  take  it  upon  himself,  without  the^T** 
direct  authorit3^  of  his  Government.    Louis  XVI II.,  with"f 
whom  he  had  a  long  interview  on  his  way  through  Paris,  re- 
turning to  London,  strongly  impressed  upon  him  the  extreme 
danger  of  allowing  that  scheming  adventurer  to  remain  on 
the  throne  so  near  Buonaparte,  in  the  agitated  state  of 
France  and  Italy;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  before  he 
left  Vienna,  had  emphatically  enforced  the  sanie  inion. 
The  difficulty,  as  already  noticed,  was,  that  the  Kmperor 
Alexander,  actuated  by  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  the  11th 
April  1814  should  be  carried  out  regarding  him  as  well 
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oBAp.  38  Baonapartey  and  that  he  had  hitherto  committed  no 
overt  acts  which  gave  the  Allies  the  right  to  hold  them- 
181A    selves  (lisenga<red  from  the  treaty,  althou<rh  they  were  in 
possession  of  abundant  secret  inforniatioii  of  his  hostile 
designs  and  preparations.    Matters  were  in  this  state  of 
suspense^  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet  on 
the  qnestion  whether  he  waa  to  retain  his  throne  or  not^ 
when  he  took  a  rash  and  prematnre  step  which  at  once 
furnished  the  Allies  with  a  fair  pretext  for  breaking  with 
him.    Having  heard  of  the  serious  divisions  between  the 
Allied  Powers  on  the  qiiestion  of  Saxony,  and  being  well 
informed  by  the  Due  de  Cainpo-Chiaro,  ]\\<  minister  at  tlio 
Congress,  of  the  hostile  designs  which  France  and  Austria 
were  forming  against  liini,  he  deemed  it  best  at  once  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  take  advantage  of  what  appeared 
to  him  the  inevitable  approaching  rupture  between  the 
Powers  assembled  at  Vienna  to  obtain,  in  return  for  pro- 
mised support,  a  distinct  guarantee  of  his  throne.  He 
accordingly  sent  to  the  Due  de  Canipo-Chiaro  a  note  to  be 
laid  before  the  Congress  recapitulating  all  his  ghevances^ 
1  ptxkoof       0^  imaginary,  against  the  assembled  sovereigns:  con- 
to unio^. eluding  with  a  demand  for  a  cat^rical  answer  to  the 
Feb question  whether  he  was  at  peace  or  at  war  with  the  two 
isis^Ms.;  houses  of  Bourbon:  and  intimating  that,  if  obliged  to  de- 
xvui«6i7.'  fend  liiinsulf,  he  would  require  to  make  a  passage  through 
Severn  1  Ttalinn  states  by  force.' 

Lufortunately  for  Murat  this  note,  which  had  been 
Stops  .*f  written  by  him  in  consequence  of  information  received 
■^BM  Sn.  six  weeks  before  as  to  the  divisions  of  the  Allied  Powers^ 
arrived  at  Vienna  at  a  time  when  they  were  all  adjusted^ 
and  they  were  only  waiting  for  a  decent  pretext  for  putting 
the  last  stroke  to  their  arrangements  by  dethroning  him. 
The  information  they  had  received,  and  letters  they  had 
intercepted,  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  he  was 
designing  against  them,  and  fully  justified  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war.  They  were  not  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  pretext  for  doing  so,  which  Hnrat's  ill-advised 
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Btep  affoFded  them*  When  the  Due  de  Campo-Chiaro  chap. 

received  this  uotc,  he  saw  at  ooce  liow  inopportune  it  would 


be  to  present  it  at  present,  and  took  it  to  M.  de  Metternich,  isis. 
ofifering,  at  the  same  time,  to  withhold  its  formal  presenta- 
tion. Metternich,  howerer,  rejoiced  at  finding  the  impra- 
dence  at  length  committed,  for  vhich  he  had  been  long 
aDziousIj  looking,  deemed  it  too  important  to  be  passed 
over,  and  communicated  it  to  Lord  Castlercafjh,  who  Imd 
not  jet  set  out,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  M.  de 
Tallejrand.  They  agreed  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  vir- 
tual declaration  of  war,  and  answered  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  150,000  AoBtrian  troops  in  Northem  Italy.  Orders 
to  this  effect  were  immediately  despatched,  and  die  assem-^'c"* 
bling  of  the  troops  was  already  commenced  when  the  intel-  Vvt 
ligence  arrived  of  the  landing  of  Napoleon  iVuiu  Elba.* 
A  very  curious  negotiation  took  place  between  France 

74. 

and  Russia  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Abortive 
which,  altlioiigh  not  immediately  connected  with  Lordf,?II*Iiliir 
Castlereagh  or  his  brother  Sir  Charles  (now  Lord)  Stewart^  t!!£i*uie 
deserves  a  place  in  any  memoirs  relating  to  the  period. 
This  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  the  hand  of  his  sister,  the  Grand-duchess  Anne,  for 
the  Duke  de  Bcrri,  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia,  who  had  very 
great  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Czar,  was  strongly 
set  on  this  alliance,  which  both  promised  to  gratify  her 
family  pride  by  a  connection  with  the  most  ancient  reign- 
ing family  in  Europe,  and  to  increase  the  influence  and 
augment  the  strength  of  both  enij)ires.    Count  Pozzo  di 
Borfjo  also,  who  was  moved  by  the  same  views,  gave  the 
project  the  whole  benefit  of  his  able  support.  It,  however, 


*  "  n  D*imit  fallu  qii'atlMidra  poor  avoir  nn  in^laxto  ipMeiiz  de  se  d^ekrer 

libro  de  toun  lea  engagements  contrftct^8  cnvcre  cet  infortun«5.  Dti  reste  les 
|t't*roa  Haidios  sur  Lord  Oxfopl.  doot  nou»  avonn  niconl^  rarrestation,  et  d'autres 
papierti  intercepted  pcouvoient  suffifiamment  que  Mural  avail  la  main  dans  tout 
ietirmAl€$qmiiefr4paitaientt»ltaiie.  On  avait  doDO  de  paiaMatM  niaoiis  4 
Cura  fdoir  auprte  de  oeox  qui  hMtennnt  anooie  «e  tauir  pour  d^gm^k'*— 
Tmnts,  xviiL  617. 
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CHAP,  came  to  nothing.    The  difficultj  ostensiblj  put  forward 
was  the  difference  of  religion,  regarding  which  the  Czar 
1816.    proposed  the  compromise  that  she  should  leave  Rnssia, 

still  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  with  liberty  to  become 
Catholic,  if  she  was  afterwards  so  inclined.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  would  have  been  agreed  to  on  the  part  of 
Louia  XVIII.  had  not  political  considerations  interrened 
to  prevent  it;  but  M.  do  Taliejrand,  who  held  strongly  bj 
the  secret  treaty  of  3d  January,  with  Austria  and  France^ 
gave  it  his  most  decided  opposition,  and,  in  a  secret  confer- 
ence with  Alexander,  broke  it  off  just  before  the  Coiigress 
separated,  upon  the  ostensible  <rround  that,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  ditt'ercm  e  of  religion  wa^i  an 
insurmountable  objection.  The  Czar  was  deeply  hurt  by 
this  refusal,  as  he  had  been  by  a  similar  result  of  a  like 
jHTOposal  made  by  Ferdinand  VII.  for  his  sister,  and 
which  broke  off  on  the  same  ground.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that,  within  a  few  years,  a  proposal  of  marriage 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Grand-duchess  of  Russia,  and 
another  between  a  similar  princess  imd  the  Bourbon  family, 
should  both  have  terminated  in  refusals  mortiiying  to  the 
house  of  RomansK>ff.* 
The  only  question  which  remained  to  resolve  was  that 

*  "U.  de  Talleyruid  s*teit  appUqu^  k  Criter  toute  explioitioa  tor  to  bdwi* 

■ge  projcU^,  tant  qu'il  restait  quelquo  choso  h  faire  h  Vienne.  CependiBft 
k  la  veillc  de  la  atparation  g^u^>rale  il  fut  obligd  de  sortir  de  ct^tte  r^serre. 
Alexandre  en  effet  dans  un  dernier  entretieu  lui  dit  avec  une  iudiff^reiMje  qui 
n'^tmit  qu*affeetfo :  '  On  ma  demnid«  ma  aorar,  je  tie  twuc  pas  dispoMr  de  m 
main  sans  m'ezpliqaer  dlfinitivwaeiit  aveo  la  coar  de  Runce,  qui  avalt  pera 
la  ddslrer.  Ma  nuVe  vermit  ce  mariage  nvec  pLiisir,  pour  moi  je  le  trourerais 
fork  honorable,  mtda  je  Toudrais  dire  &x6.  J  ai  fait  dcs  refus,  et,'  ajouta-t-il  en 
iouiiaat,  aveo  un  ton  d'humilitd  qui  lui  ooAtait  peu, '  j'eu  ai  eesuy^  moasi.  Fvr- 
diaend  VII.  m'a  demand^  ma  eoeur,  maie  «p|HreiieBt  qu'eUe  Meit  Oreoque,  il 
a  retir^  sa  demandc'  jM.  do  Talleynind,  pouriant  h  Bon  tour,  et  eans  montrcr 
plu8  d'embarniB  quo  aou  auguste  interlocut^tir,  lui  n'poiidit :  '  La  conduito 
de  Sa  Majesty  Catholique  doit  vous  r^vdier  lea  embarras  da  Sa  ^Ujcmtc  Trus> 
CfliHItieniie.'  Pnie  tonnunit  en  pUieaaterie  oa  grave  aiqeti  il  fit  entendre 
au  Csar  quo  le  tr^-pieux  Louis  XVIII.  «e  ttontnit  infleiible  ear  la  question 
de  religion.  Alexandre  n'insistn  jvis,  et  ne  panit  attacher  aucune  importance 
&  une  afi'oire  qui  pourtant  ne  laissa  pas  do  le  blcsser  profond^ment,  car  la  Cuur 
de  Roaaie  tenut  beaucoup  au  mariage  de  U  Qimnde^ndneae  Anne  Kvee  M.  le 
Dno  de  Beny/'^THlKRBy  xviiL  624,  92$. 
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of  Parma;  but  it  v     1m  set  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  chap. 
kind.    On  the  one  hand,  it  was  difficult  to  find  an  answer  ^ 
to  the  warm  instances  of  France  and  Spain,  the  ministera  i^^^ 
of  which  contended  that^  amidst  the  general  restoration  of  R«Jnaon 
the  ancient  sovereigns,  the  illustrious  house  of  Parma  should  ^1^^"^^ 
not  be  alone  excepted.    On  the  other  hand,  Alexander 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  1 1th  April,  stipulated  that  this  du  liy 
should  be  j^ettled  on  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  in  liferent, 
and  her  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  in  fee;  and  not  only  did 
the  known  regard  of  the  Czar  to  his  personal  honour  render 
it  certain  that  he  would  insist  on  the  obligation  being 
implemented,  but  it  was  not  less  certain  that  Austria,  now 
interested  in  the  question,  would  warmly  support  the  same 
side.   To  escape  the  dilemma  Metternich  at  first  proposed 
that  the  Legations  should  be  given  to  Marie  Louise  in 
exchange  for  Parma,  which  was  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
family;  but  this  project  was  rendered  abortiTe  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  Pope  not  to  consent  to  the  alienation 
of  any  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  Metternich 
next  proposed  that  Parma  should  be  restored  to  the  Queen 
of  Etruria,  and  the  principality  of  Lucca  to  Marie  Louise, 
with  a  pension,  one-half  to  be  borne  by  France,  and  the 
other  half  by  Austria;  but,  at  her  death,  the  principalitj, 
instead  of  descending  to  the  King  of  Rome,  to  revert  to 
the  house  of  Tuscauy.    This  arrangement  was  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  but  it  broke 
down  trum  the  decided  resistance  of  Marie  Louise  to  part- 
ing with  her  own  dowry,  or  the  patrimony  stipulated  for 
her  son.  The  Powers  concerned  were  at  a  loss  how  to  solve 
this  difficulty,  but  at  length  a  solution  was  found  in  the 
personal  weight  of  Lord  Castlereagh  with  Louis  XVIU. 
That  nobleman  was  to  pass  through  Paris  on  his  way  back  i  dun 
from  Vienna  to  London,^  and  it  was  concerted  between  i^^^^. 
Metternich  and  him,  without  the  privity  of  Talleyrand, 
that  a  compromise  should  be  proposed  by  the  British  «^<i  Tt^i 
Minister  to  Louis  XVIIL  to  the  eflfect  that  the  Duchy  of  «2i"" 
Parma  should  in  the  mean  time  be  settled  on  Marie  Louise, 
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CHAP,  and  at  her  death  rerert  to  the  Queen  of  Etniiia»  who  was 
then  to  give  up  Lucca  to  the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 
Lord  Castlereagh  left  Vienna  on  the  15th  Febmarf, 

Hi*  return  ^^^'^^^o  ^>efore  liis  departure  had  long  coufcreuces  with  the 
tbfiSJh**'*  other  plenipotentiaries,  at  which  all  the  remaininir  poiuts 
Pari*.      were  adjusted.    On  tliis  occa^^ion  he  delivered  to  the  Al- 
lied sovereigns  the  beautiful  medals  which  the  Prince 
Regent  had  ordered  to  be  struck  off  iu  honour  of  the 
Congress.  He  reached  Paris  on  the  23d,  and  immediatelj 
commenced  the  delicate  negotiation  concerning  Parma, 
with  which  he  was  charged.     He  experienced  at  first 
some  diHicult)'  in  consequence  of  tlie  anxiety  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  to  exclude  any  of  the  Xapokon  dynasty  from 
a  legitimate  throne ;  but  they  soon  yielded  to  the  mingled 
firmneaa  and  suavity  of  the  British  diplomatist ;  and  the 
compromise  proposed  was  agreed  to  without  change  by 
the  French  GoTemment.   From  Paris  he  continued  his 
Xaraba   journey  to  Calais,  and  landed  at  Dover  on  the  3d  March 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators.    They  might  well  be  proud  of  their  minister : 
he  had  conducted  to  a  prosperous  issue  the  most  terrible 
war  in  which  the  country  had  ever  been  engaged,  and 
concluded  it  by  the  most  glorious  peace  which  its  states* 
men  had  ever  signed.   He  brought  with  him  not  only 
secure  independence  and  glory  to  his  country^  but  the 
acquisition  ot"  all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken.   Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  Uemcrara,  the  iialiama 
Isles,  and  many  others,  formed  the  trophies  of  a  con- 
test in  which  all  that  was  abandoned  by  the  victors  was 
owing  to  their  moderation  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  The 
London  journals,  on  his  arrival  the  next  day  in  the  me- 
tropolis, were  loud  in  praise — not  less  loud  than  deserved 
— of  the  ability  with  which  he  liad  executed  the  important 
and  delicate  mission  with  which  he  had  been  charged.* 

*  "  Kever  perhaps  «M  una  dttiged  with  ft  aMM  detioftte  and  moro  impoitui 
miirioD,  or  poMBMoA  men*  ■dfuiticat  l«r  eneattng  it  With 
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But  while  EncrUirid  was  indulging  in  a  legitimate  pride  chap. 
at  the  glorious  termination  of  tlie  war,  and  doing  justice 


to  the  statesman  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  about^  an 
event  orcnrred,  unexpected  by  all  save  the  ministers  of^^^JZ'ct 
Louis  X VilL,  which  threatened  to  undo  it  all,  and  again  ^"^''^^ 
involve  Europe  in  bloodshed  and  conflagration.  Onthe>i"^^ 
7tli  March,  four  days  after  Lord  Castlereagh  landed  at 
Dover,  information  was  received  at  Vienna  from  the  con- 
sul at  Tjcrrhom,  bj  wliom  it  was  transmitted,  partly  by 
tcleirraph,  that  Napoleon  bad  set  sail  on  the  evening  of 
26th  Febniar}'  from  Elba  with  his  Old  Guard,  about  eight 
hundred  in  number ;  and  the  next  day  news  arrived  from 
Gknoa  that  he  had  arrived  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the 
Gkilf  of  San  Juan,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  where  he 
liad  landed  with  his  entire  force  without  experiencing 
any  0]>i  u^iliun,  and  had  set  out  for  Grenoble  by  the 
mountam  road  on  his  way  to  Paris.     Everything  now 
would  depend,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Fouch^,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  first  regular  regiments  he  encountered 
on  his  march ;  and  the  event  proved  that  he  had  rightly 
judged  the  tempers  and  feelings  of  the  troops.  The 
memorable  event  occurred  on  tlic  road  leading  from 
Frejus  to  Grenoble,  where  he  was  met  by  a  body  of 
regular  troops  under  General  Labedoybre,  who,  at  the 
sight  of  their  ranks,  and  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  ^  ^  j 
tlu^w  themselves  at  his  feet.    His  progress  thereafter  }[7a82_; 
was  a  continued  triumph;  and  the  telegraph  announced ^7 ^ciua^ 
successively  that  he  had  entered  Orenoble,  Lyons,  andndMS.' 
Paris.^ 

Had  a  bomb  exploded  in  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
assembled  diplomatists  at  Vienna  it  could  not  have  occa- 
sioned greater  consternation  than  this  intelligence.  The 

nhility  ho  oonibini'H  nil  the  graces  of  the  most  cxqiusito  polItcnCHs.  MtKlcrate, 
but  firm,  ht'  conccive.s  laudaMo  projects  only,  and  I'xrt  iitos  tlicm  by  honour- 
able meana.  He  i»  u  Htatcmuuu  without  guile,  u  courtier  williuut  iHlt^ehuud. 
Such  «  man  is  a  gloiy  to  hii  oountry ;  and  if  E^Iand  is  praud  of  a  Nelson, 
of  a  Wellington,  ought  sho  to  be  of  having  produced  a  Castlereagh'* — iVew 
Time$,  Manh  4, 1815  *,  CatUetxagk  Corre^ndaiee,  i.  23, 
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CHAP,  different  dispositions  of  men  dearlj  appeared  on  its  re- 
^*    ceipt.    "  He  is  mad,"  said  Pozzo  di  Borgo  ;  "  he  will  be 
1815.    hung  up  ou  the  first  tree."    The  Emperor  Alexander, 
Effert'it     though  sanfruinc  of  the  result,  judged  the  event  more  cor- 
«°rectly.    "it  will  prove  a  trifle,"  said  he,  "unless  we  re- 
gard  it  as  such."    Talleyrand,  who  knev  vhat  he  had  to 
expect  if  he  fell  into  Napoleon's  hands,  vas  in  an  agonj 
of  terror,  and  evinced  a  pusillanimitj  which  Berionfilj 
damaged  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  witnessed 
it.*  But  tortunately,  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  tumult, 
there  were  some  cool  heads  and  intrepid  hearts,  winch, 
boldly  looking  the  danger  in  the  face,  adopted  at  once  the 
measures  calctilated  to  arrest  it    The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  luckily  detained  at  Vienna  bejond 
the  time  for  which  his  departure  had  been  fixed,  was  still 
there,  and  immediately  had  a  long  conference  with  M.  de 
Mettcriiii  h,  tlir  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Stcwartt 
They  unanimously  agreed  to  publish  the  declaration  of 
13th  March  1815,  which  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  Austria,  Spain,  France,  England,  Portugal,  Russia^and 
Sweden,  which  set  forth  :  "  Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  pot 
beyond  the  pale  of  social  and  dvil  relations^  and  as  enemy 
and  disturber  of  the  repose  of  the  world,  he  is  deliyered 
over  to  pubhc  vengeance."    Nothing  additional  required 
to  be  done  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect :  Lord 
Castlereagh  s  forethought  had  })rovided  a  year  before  for 
the  very  case  which  had  occurred.    The  treaty  of  Chau- 
mont  of  25th  ^farch  1814,  which  bound  Austria,  England, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  in  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
for  twenty  years,  and  stipulated  that  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  should  furnish  150,000  men  to  sene  the 
common  cause,  at  once  rose  into  activity,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  subsequent  arrangements.  Lord 

*  "  Cei  evtomnent  d'd&oi  poor  le  plus  gnnd  m<niibra  fit  pMMr  M.  d«  Ttl' 
leyniud  d'une  hauteur  iosulttnte  k     pliu  ho&toiiaA  ptuaUaiiiii|it&**'--HAJtDD- 

BKRO,  Mfmolrtt,  xii.  475. 

t  Lord  Castlereagh'a  brother,  the  object  of  thia  memoir,  who  Lad  been 
nd«ed  to  the  peomgc  shortlj  aller  being  api^ointed  to  th«  BmHwy  ftt  Yiomiak 
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Castlereagh  immediatelj  measured  the  full  extent  of  the  chap. 

danger,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellinirton  at  Vienna, 


cbarg^  d'affaires,  Lord  Clancarty,  at  the  same  place,  to 
sign  a  treaty  binding  Great  Britain  to  pay  a  subsidy  of 
£5fi00fi00  sterling,  and  £2,100,000  in  lien  of  part  of 
the  military  force  she  was  bound  to  produce  by  the  treaty 

of  Chaumont,  as  in  the  present  year  the  native  British 
troops  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field  would  not  ex- 
ceed 50,000  * 


*  "  You  will  see  that  we  are  preparing,  as  usual,  tO  hw  OOT  part  with  thtt 
Continent  in  the  good  and  groat  canse,  wliich,  if  we  rpinnin  tinitod  nnd  in 
eaniest,  we  uliall  bring  to  a  glorious  and  Bccure  conclubiou,  1  doubt  uot.  I 
kBOW  all  your  peouniarj  VMits,  and  you  may  rely  on  our  doing  our  boat ;  but 
the  }m>wj  chaig*  of  the  laat  war,  and  the  CommiMuiriat  debta  in  Spdn  and 
America,  yet  press  tipnn  uf.  I  fear  "wo  sliall  l>e  oliliged  to  borrow  this  ycnr 
from  £35,OUO,OUU  to  ^40,OUii,OUU  to  liquidate  arrear«,  &c.  We  shall,  neverthe- 
less, make  every  effort  to  aid  the  ContiuoDt.  I  have  authorised  Lord  Clancarty 
to  «gn  an  additional  artiela  to  tha  Treaty  of  tbe  25tb,  bindiiig  the  Prinoe  Re* 
gent  to  supply  i.'5,000,000  to  tbe  three  Powers.  We  shall  also  give  about 
£2.1(10,000  in  h'en  of  defieiencies  under  our  quota,  which,  in  British  troops,  we 
shall  not  be  able,  in  this  campaign,  to  carry  above  50,000  men,  exclusive,  bow- 
erar,  of  HanoTenana  or  Dutch.  .  .  .  Tha  Duke  writes  to  me  in  raptnrea 
of  Qnelienaa  and  your  troops,  and  rdies  upon  them  as  he  does  upon  his  own." 
— Lord  rA<^TT  krfaqh  to  Prikob  Hardbnbbbo,  April  17, 1815;  CatUenagh 
CorretpondcncCf  x.  316»  817. 

To  tiMDuke  of  Wellington  Lord  Cartlereegh  wrote  t—"  If  «•  are  to  under' 
take  tbe  job,  we  must  leave  nothing  to  diance.  It  must  be  done  upon  the 
largest  f^eale.  With  Maytnee,  Luxemburg,  and  Lille,  yon  start  on  solid  grouTM?'?, 
and  no  fortresses  in  the  rear  to  l>lockado  as  before,  it"  Buonaparte  could  turn 
the  tide,  there  is  no  calculating  upon  his  plan ;  and  wo  must  always  recoUeet 
that  Poland,  Sexwj,  and  muek  Jaeobtnitnif  are  in  our  rear. 

"  I  wish  you  would  turn  in  your  miud  the  principles  to  be  acted  upon  in 
France.  The  applyini'  tho>e  ymi  acted  upon  in  the  Rontli  to  the  force  you 
will  now  commaud  ui  iiii  nations,  is  out  ot  the  question,  i'he  utmai»t  wc  could 
attempt  would  be,  to  be  honest  oureelTea,  and  this  would  only  meke  our  AUiee 
more  odious.  My  notion  is,  that  France  muBt  pay  the  price  of  her  own  do. 
livcrance  —  that  the  King  shiuild  con^^ider  the  Allied  troop*--  that  every 
corps  should  be  accompanied  by  a  French  ordonnateur,  through  whom  all  re- 
quiritiona  for  fon^  and  eobeiirtenee  should  be  made ;  the  valne  to  be  paid  in 
Hons,  the  liquidation  of  which  should  be  assured  on  a  i>eace,  either  in  whole,  or 
in  the  greater  proportion,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Covernmcnt.  Uiilt»s,s 
some  system  of  this  kind  i^  agreed  upon,  the  war  will  either  degenerate,  as  It  did 
last  year,  into  an  indiscriminate  and  destructive  ]>illage,  or  ire  shall  be  bank- 
rupti,  and  driven  out  of  the  field  in  three  months.  I  know  the  difficulties  of 
what  I  suggest ;  but  the  alternative  in  the  ]cm  nhjeetionable  sense  lead h  ut 
once  to  impofj'ibilities  and  ruin.  Pray  consider  whether  ftic  territorial  ac- 
*iuisitioD8  of  AuKtria  must  not  be  reduced  inUi  articlec*.    1  think  ehe  cannot 
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CHAP.      The  first  effect  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
was  to  occasion  an  immediate  and  final  settlement  of  the 
1815.   Saxon  qnestion.    It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 

Effect  of    this  delicate  question  had  been  adjusted,  so  far  as  the 

wtifmTn  '  sovereigns  were  concerned,  before  Lord  Castlcreagh  left 
concluding  Vieuiia,  aiul  tlie  portion  to  be  ceded  by  Prussia  at'reed 

the  Saxon  *   , . 

qoortion.  on.  In  pursuance  of  this  concert,  the  King  of  Saxouj 
was  required  to  code  the  territory  thus  settled  by  a  for^ 
mal  deed  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  he  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 

the  Allied  Powers,  and  that  any  cession  of  territory  made 
by  liim  in  such  circumstances  would  be  invalid.  Upon 
this  tbev  invited  him  to  como  to  Vienna,  where  be  would 
bo  entire!}'  at  liberty  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  invitation, 

Fob.  22.  he  set  out  on  the  22d  February  from  Frederichsfeld,  where 
he  was,  and  arriTod  at  PreBbur;^  in  the  Austrian  domlmous, 
on  the  4th  March,  where  Prince  Metteniich,  M.  de  Talley- 

Marcii  8.  rand,  and  theDuke  of  Wellington,  waited  on  him  on  the  8th. 
They  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  unfortuaatc  nionarcii 
to  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  sign  the  required  con- 
cession ;  but  they  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  do  so.  He 
alle;}:ed  that  he  might  bj  violence  be  deprived  of  his 
dominions^  but  he  would  not  be  a  voluntarj  party  to  their 
alienation.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  a  certain 
admiration  for  a  soyereign  in  misfortune  ;  he  could  break 
but  not  bend  ;  but  in  a  worldly  poiiit  ol'  view,  never  was 
a  refusal  more  unhaj)pily  timed.  The  intelHizence  of  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  in  France  had  rendered  his  case  hope- 
less :  all  jealousies  and  animosities  were  stilled,  from  the 
sense  of  the  impending  danger.  Upon  learning  the  King  s 
continued  refusal,  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution^  de- 
ckring  that^  "  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  King  of 
Saxony  had  reunited  himself  to  the  most  cruel  enemy  of 
Germany,  Prussia  was  put  in  possession  of  the  portion  of 

mb  h«r  title  nwrely  upon  the  aecret  and  vety  genenJ  urtide  in  the  treaty  of 
Plvis." — Lord  Gastlerkaoh  to  the  Duiu  ov  WuuirofOKf  Marek  28, 1815; 
Outkrmgk  Conupondence,  x.  %B6, 288. 
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Saxony  assigned  to  her,  reserving  to  justify  the  step  by  an  cuap. 
exposition  of  their  grounds  of  complaint  a^'aiiist  liim,  in 
order  that  public  oj^inion  may  not  be  misled  on  the  Mih-  18I6. 
ject."    This  resolution  was  immediately  acted  upon;  and 
the  district  of  Saxony,  thus  transferred,  has  ever  since  re- 
mained part  of  the  Pmssian  dominions.  The  portion  thus 
transferred  amounted  to  a  tliird  of  the  inhabitants,  bnt  em- 
braced nearly  a  half  of  the  superficial  territory  of  Saxony, 
leaving,  liowcver,  its  beautiful  capital  to  the  divided  mon- 
arcliy.    Serious  ai)j)rehensions  were  fc^lt  by  the  ministers 
of  France,  Austria,  and  England,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
secret  treaty  of  3d  January  by  Napoleon,  in  the  archi?e8 
of  Paris,  of  which  he  would  of  coarse  make  the  most^ 
would  sow  dissension  among  the  European  Powers,  bj 
showing  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  decisive  steps  which 
had  been  taken  to  restrain  hi>  ambition.    But  although 
it  immediately  a]>peared  in  the  eohimns  of  the  Mouitcu)\ 
it  liad  no  sueli  ellect.    The  Czar  had  magnanimity  enough 
to  overlook  the  slight^  and  sense  enough  to  see  that  it  was^y^f^^** 
not  the  time  to  open  up  fresh  divisions,  when  Europe  was  ^^'^^^  . 
again  threatened  with  a  restoration  of  the  military  domina-  212°  sols. ' 
tion  under  which  it  had  so  long  groaned.^  * 

Tlie  event  proved  tlie  justice  of  Fouchc's  prognostiea- 
tions  before  Napoleon  landed  in  the  bay  of  Frejus  ;  the  Uirnt  pro- 
defection  of  a  single  regiment  drew  after  it  that  of  thcinheAUics 
whole  army ;  and  the  ex-Emperor's  march  to  Paris  was  f^^/'^ 

■*  It  ia  to  bo  presumetl,  in  tlm  hurry  of  tlvir  eU  i'artiir<^,  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Paris  has  not  been  stiipped  by  the  King's  ministers  of  any  of  its  contents,  and 
conaeqnenily  that  our  secret  treaty  with  FVttnoe  and  Aiutria,  as  well  aa  all 
IVinoe  Talleyrand's  correspondence,  wiU  fall  into  Buonaparte's  banda.  H>  will 
of  c<*nr?c  try  to  turn  ihiA  to  ncprinnt,  first  in  privately  sowing  disnird  ;  atul,  if 
he  fails  in  this,  ho  will  expo^^o  the  whole  in  the  Moniteur.  I  have  cleaireU  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  to  ascertain  how  the  fact  stands,  and  leave  it  to  your  judgment 
to  take  auch  atepa  aa  you  deem  most  suitable  for  counteracting  any  unfaTOur- 
able  impressiiin.  I  flatter  myself,  after  all  ho  knew  Ioiilt  ;^Inc«,  it  cannot  pro- 
duce any  unrivotirnlilp  impression  iipnn  the  Kmperor  of  Russia.  He  must 
feel  assured  tliat  ihe  whole  grew  uui  <>f  diifereuces  now  settled,  and  a  matt  in- 
dhertet  deelaration  of  Prince  Hwrdenber^t,  The  treaty  ia,  upon  the  face  of  it, 
jptir-  ly  defensive;  and  all  our  i)rocceding8  sinco  have  proved  thia  beyond  a 
annht."— Lord  C astlkhfaoh  to  (he  DuKM  Of  VfEUMQtov,  March  27,  1816; 
Castla'eagh  Onrcs^ndcnce,  x.  286,  287. 
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cTiAr.  a  continual  triumpL.  Alarmed  beyond  expression  at  this 
unexpected  result,  liouis  XYIII.  sent  his  chancellor,  M. 
181&   D'Ambray,  to  qestion  the  ex-minister  of  police  on  the 

subject,  on  tbe  14tb  March,  while  the  Emperor  was  still 
on  his  road,  aiul  a  conrcrsation  took  place  between  them, 
whicli  is  one  of  the  most  singular  monuments  on  roronl. 
iliustrativo  of  the  sagacity  with  which  that  arch-traitor, 
judging  of  others  by  himself,  foresaw  the  future  course  of 
erents.*  Meanwhile,  the  most  yigorous  measures  were  going 

*  The  account  of  this  interview  w.vi  ^ent  hf  G«Ikeiml  Diimouriez  to  Locd 
CoMtlorengh  ;  an<i  the  original  in  the  General^  handwriting  j«  in  the  Otstie- 
reagh  Papens.    It  iii  as  follows : — 

"  D'A  mbray. — Le  lioi  m'a  chai^,  Moosieor,  de  a^avoir  voire  opinion  stir 
1m  pnge^  llonnantB  de  BttOQBiMute,  qua  pandt  aeoondtf  par  la  dtfaetion  des 
troupes  do  ligne,  et  sur  le  parti  qu*il  y  aundt  4  proidre  pour  arrttar  oea  pn»- 
grfts  ot  cette  insurrection, 

*'  Poucki. — U  est  trop  tard^  Monsiexir;  la  ix^rolution  est  in<$vitable.  Buoimi> 
parte  ne  trouvera  aueun  obitablo ;  U  sent  an  Faria  »vaiii  bait  jouis.  Le  Boi 
n'a  qa'an  parti  k  preiidra  oTeat  d'^vaeoer  aana  d^ai  lea  Thuilleriai^  «««c  m 
famillc,  <«n  Tnai<»on.  et  na  conr,  pour  aauver  one  oataatrophe  ^poava&table^  qoi 
aerait  le  rdsultat  du  moiudre  ddUu. 

"I/Ambra^. — Maii^  Montieur,  Toua  ne  penei  done  pas  aax  graodaa  itmomcm 
qui  rcstoni  au  Roi,  dans  I'atnour  universe!  de  la  nation  que  sea  Teitua  lui  ont 
acquis,  dan.s  le  coumgo  dcs  Priuces  et  do  la  nobh-sse  qui  lV«nt<nirent.  diiu.<  la 
force  de  sa  maisoii  naiitaire,  dans  le  ddvouement  bieu  pronoucc  de  (iuel<]iies 
gdndraux  et  regiments  de  ligne  rcstds  fiddles,  de  la  Qarde  Natiouale  de  I'liriii, 
at  dee  autna  qui  ae  raaaemblent  h  Malun  et  prtlaentent  una  ann^e  d^ji  trola 
ibis  plus  forte  que  les  r^belles  qui  auiveni  Buonnparte. 

"  Fotich^.~Je  sais  tout  cel«  jusqtj'au  moindro  d(5tail.  Cc3  rt?ssotircos  n© 
sont  qu'illuBoires.  Si  U  Jioi  pouraii  compter  aur  tix  r£gimeni»  de  camlerie,  U 
ftfoU  BwrnapaHe  pn$mnia'.  Maia  dte  que  eet  bomme  paialtn  defani  le  eam]^ 
de  Helu0,le8  troupea  de  ligne  paaaeront  hous  ses  <^teiidurd8,  les  Qard>  X  l*. ion- 
ales  seront  entrainf^  ou  «e  disniperout,  les  priucos  et  lee  tniupoi*  <!>•  Ju  uiaison 
ne  trottveront  leur  salut  que  dans  la  fuite,  et  il  eotrera  dans  I'aris  du  21 
au  22. 

"  J/Ambrajf, — Vona  aavas  tout  oela  avic  oartitndel  CSommeot  t  exj^iques 

▼ons. 

'*  Fouchi. — Je  vais  voiu*  jtarler  avec  la  plus  grandc  franchise.  Je  nuii*  ncutre, 
parceque  on  m'a  rejett^  quand  je  pouvais  6tre  utile,  quand  je  pouvais  pr6' 
venir  lee  malbeura  qui  aocablent  inopinteent  le  parti  Boyaliate,  qui,  par  aa 
conduite  imprudent^.*,  »  prepard  la  chute  du  trdne.  Je  ne  suis  point  de  la  fac- 
tion qui  nimftne  Uuouaparte  au  pouvoir  suprt^me ;  au  contraire,  mon  parti  est 
tn!^  oppu<i^  U  ce  tyraa  fvroce,  dout  je  suis  moi-mSme  rennemi  irrdconciliablc, 
parceque  je  afaia  qu^  me  d^teste  et  Teut  mo  perdre.  Kaia  il  exiete  entra  aoa 
parti  ei  le  notre  dea  connexions  assez  ^troitea  pour  que  rien  qui  ae  tnune  en 
sa  faveur  ne  nous  soit  encln'.  Nous  n'ignorons  aucune  de  ees  nie8ur»»s  ;  elles 
nous  entraineront :  il  n'cst  plus  tema  de  s'y  opposer.  La  cause  d«i  13ourbons 
eat  perdue;  il  ne  reate  de  reaMuroe  au  Roi  quelaAiite.  NutM  oonduite  eai 
oooa^uentew  Toute  rMatanoe  eat  inutHe.  Jevaia  mtme  ?<n»  en  ooovainere 
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on  at  VienDa  to  meet  and  combat  the  danger.*   A  very  chap. 

important  and  unforeseen  result  followed,  from  the  divi- 
sions  between  the  Allied  sovereigns  relative  to  Poland  and  wis. 
Saxouj,  which  had  so  recently  boen  appeased.  TJmr 
armies  were  on  the  war  footing^  and  m  great  part  con- 
centrated.   An  Anglo-HanOTerian  armj  was  collecting 
in  the  Low  Countries  ;  the  Anstrians  had  100,000  men 
in  Italy,  and  200,000  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  Bavaria 
had  Gt',uuo  men  ready  fur  ax-tiou,  Prussia  160,000,  and 
200,000  Russians  in  Poland  were  ready  to  form  the  re- 
serve of  Europe  in  the  crusade  against  Napoleon.  Nor 
were  the  warlike  preparations  confined  to  the  Allied 
Powers ;  the  French  armj  also  had  been  put  on  the 
war  footing;  it  had  been  raised  from  i;)0,000  to  nearly 
200,000  men.    The  partisans  of  Napoleon  have  carefidly 
concealed  that  the  great  force,  130,000  strong,  with  which 
he  invaded  Flanders,  and  fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  J,^*^ 
was  raised,  not  bj  his  efforts^  but  by  Louis  XVIIL,  and  ^^^^  . 
was  intended  when  drawn  together  to  combat,  not  the  vni  ^ 
English,  but  the  Russians  by  their  side.^  t 

par  on  autre  traifte  d«  f  ranchuio,  qui  Toua  dtonnera.    iVbiit  mem  joindnm  om 

tymn.  Moi  m(?mo  qn'il  dt'testo,  moi-iuC-me  qui  r.vbhnrrp,  je  reprcndrai  sous 
lui  le  Mini-sU'io  <lo  la  Police  deux  jours  ap^^s  w>n  in.stfillatiou.  H  ne  p€ut  pap 
8e  pa^ttor  du  tuui :  quaod  il  8e  croira  fort,  il  cbercLtera     xxoxxn  perdre ;  mais 

novM  M  lul  an  lusMroiui  paa  1«  terns.  i>**c»  d  <row  iiw»»i  now  VMairom,** — 
Mm¥»€tU  du  G^N^RAL  DuMouRiEz  ;  MS.  OatUmagk  Papen  (wilhont  date  or 
addreAR,  but  in  the  Generera  handwriting). 

*  "  J'^tois  k  Vienne  au  moinent  oii  la  nouvelle  de  Tdvasion  de  Buouajjarte 
arrivm.  Je  ne  menquat  de  priSsagor  lea  tuitee  daaa  toute  leiir  ^tendtia.  VEm' 
pereor  en  fut  ^galement  convunen  die  le  premier  inatant  Tout  oe  qn'on  e 
fait  h  cet  I'ganl  ru'a  i>aru  juste  ct  pnident.  La  pnerro  dtant  iu(?vitAble,  il 
falloit  provcnir  l  ennomi,  ct  en  caracttViscr  en  niem*^  f^^nij'^?  Ic  motif  ft  I'objet. 
SaDB  une  explicatiou  fi-anche  et  forte,  I'adr^e  dca  Jacobms  aurait  toujours 
interpf6Ui  notre  oonduite  leur  manitee  :  an jourdlini  ib  aont  obligtf  d'inTen* 
ter;  ili  peavent  calomnier  noa  intentions ;  maia,  du  moins,  Ha  ne  aattnient 
d^naturer  noe  ddclarationa  et  nos  dfimarches."—  Couxt  Pozzo  DI  Bo  BOO  le 
Lord  CASTLxaEAOB,  April  21,  1815;  Castlermgk  Comspondence,  z.  319. 

t  "  Cest  un  grand  bonbeur,  mylord,  que  cet  tfvkienieni  aoit  mvr4  lorsque 
le  Congrte  avait  pris  nne  ettitode  tout-a-fait  pacifiqne.  Ceux  qui,  oomme 
vous,  y  ont  si  c^HeDtiellement  contribud,  doivent  bicn  s'ajiplaudir  de  leurs 
effort*.  Si  BuoDapartc  et  les  Jacobins  ont  pn  mettre  I'Europe  entiore  en  al- 
larmes,  lorsquo  noun  utioos  toun  d'accord,  qu'eat  ce  qu'iU  n'auraieut  pas  fait 

ai  noua  eviona  le  nalfaenr  de  oone  d&shirer :  je  ne  penae  k  ee  danger  aaaa  bor- 
reur.   U  e  oependant  reaulttf  un  bien  inattendu  de  noe  diviaiana  paaaagivea : 
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CHIP.      The  Allies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 

andcr  and  rnnce  Mettcruich  at  Vienna,  were  not  slow 


isiii.  in  making  the  best  use  of  this  immense  ina&s  of  power. 
Tiicif^'rtcr-  declaration  of  1 3th  March  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
n^u!"Lt  ^  dead  letter.  Sir  Charles  (now  Lord)  Stewart,  who,  in 
i^n  i^Ty  absence  of  Lord  OasUereagh,  irielded  the  whole  infla- 
fL^ii  England^  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  array  the 

UuJL'ts,  Coalition  in  the  most  effectire  manner  against  France.  On 
2jt]i  MaR'h  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
was  signed  at  Vienna,  between  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Great  Britain,  which  was  based  on  the  treaty  of 
Cliaumont,  but  even  more  stringent  in  its  provisions  for 
effecting  the  raising  of  a  stupendous  force.   By  it  these 
Powers  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  against  Buonaparte 
and  his  faction,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  again  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  Europe.    They  bound  themselves  to 
funiish  180,000  men  each  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
of  wliich  a  tenth  was  to  be  cavalry,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
draw  fortli  their  whole  military  forces  of  every  descrip* 
tion.    By  a  secret  treaty,  signed  the  same  day,  it  was 
solemnly  stipulated  that  none  of  them  should  lay  down 
their  arms  tUl  they  had  effected  the  complete  destruction 
of  Napoleon.    Within  a  fortnight  after,  it  was  acceded  to 
by  all  the  lesser  Powers  of  Europe :  the  contingent  of 
Bavaria  was  fixed  at  G 0,000  men  ;  that  of  Piedmont  at 
30,000 ;  that  of  Hanover  at  26,000.    Altogether,  the 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Coalition  amounted  to  the 
enormous  number  of  986,000  men,  of  whom  no  less  than 
740,000  might  actually  be  brought  intathe  field !  After 
making  every  allowance  for  sick,  absent,  and  ineffective 

c'eet  YAtalL  de  hm  Mrmemottta.  JwuAn  on  «  en  Europe  t$nt  de  forces  agucr- 
ries  et  diaoipliiitfeB,  riniiiM  pour  un  momc  but  Murat  nous  oauso  unc  diTMoa 

f&chcu&e  ponr  le  moment.  Si  le  Priuco  Mettemich  avait  roulu  ('conter  Ott 
pr6voir,  n'avait  pas  diffdre  a.  80  tnettre  cn  moBure,  ccttc  affaire  semit  tor- 
joinde  sans  dus  grands  sacrifices.  II  faut  Taidcr  du  c6t6  do  Naples,  dans  lo 
moment  oti  le  ohef  et  lee  forces  principalee  en  eont  Aoign4ee,  lee  Anglo^teOi* 
ens  pourraient  aiedment  soulever  la  population."  —  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
to  Lord  Castlcrbaoh,  Oaml,  April  21,  1815;  OuUenagk  VorrupomdeM, 
X.319. 
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men,  it  was  calculated  that  600,000  men  mi^ht  be  brought  obap. 

to  bear  on  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Flemish  frontier 
early  in  June*    In  a  secret  meeting,  held  at  Vienna  on  isi5. 
the  31st  March,  it  was  aL'recd  to  divide  this  great  force 
into  three  armies  —  the  ih-at  of  265,000,  consisting  of 
AuBtrians,  Russians,  and  BaTarians,  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
under  Scbwartzenbeig ;  the  second  of  150,000  Fjiissians,  ^ 
under  Blucher,  on  the  Lower  Rhine;  and  the  third,  ofMarcirsi;* 
C([ual  amount,  consisting  of  English,  Hanoverians,  and^Se'k! 
Belgians,  in  the  Low  Countries.    Witli  tliese  armies,  ope-  JJ";, 
rations  were  to  be  commenced  early  in  June,  by  wliich  "J/^"^' 
time  it  was  expected  that  the  Russian  reserve,  1 70,000  g^^J^J 
strong,  would  hare  come  up  from  Poland,  and  form  a^'ssa. 
reserre  to  the  armies  entering  France  from  the  eastward.^ 
The  want  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  commanding  character 
and  manlj'  eloquence  had  been  severely  felt  in  I'aiiiamcuL 

*  Tfa«  compoiitioii  of  this  foio«  imm  m  fdUows : — 
I.  On  Upper  Rhine,  under  Schwartaenbeig — 

AnstrinnB,   150,000 

liavariana,   65,000 

Wiiiemberg,   25,000 

Ba4«n,   16,000 

  8,000 


264,000 

tl.  On  Lower  Rliine^  under  BludieTf  Pnualans  and 

Saxon?  155,000 

Hi.  Army  of  Flauders,  under  Wellington — EngliBb, 

Belgians,  and  HanoTeriena^  .      .  155»000 

IV.  Ruaaian  remrve^  under  Barclay  da  ToUy,  168,000 

Total,      .      .  742,000 

^pLorao,     62,  Appendix. 

The  plan  ultimately  adopted  for  the  employment  of  these  forces  agnioKt 
France  waa  as  follows  :—SchwartZPtihcrg  was  to  cross  tho  Rhine  in  two 
columns,  at  Mle  and  Maabeim,  which  were  to  converge  upon  Chalonst-sur- 
Ifame.  The  Ruauana  were  to  croaa  the  nme  river  lower  down,  and  move  by 
Hets  on  the  same  point.  Kleist,  with  a  ewrpa  of  Prussians,  waa  left  to  ob- 
serve the  fortresses  on  the  Mouse,  :md  conneet  Sohw;irt/,onl)ci-g  with  Hlucher 
and  Wellington.  The  two  latter,  uniting  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  de- 
fence of  tho  Low  Countriea»  in  Belgium  and  Bheniah  Pntaaiaf  were  to  advance 
on  Furia  by  the  Laon  road,  regulating  their  mardi  by  the  progreas  of  the 
tmited  Austrian  and  nussian  army,  on  ita  way  to  the  French  rupital,  from 
rhalmi^.  So  (lifTiTout  i.s  tlic  force  of  troops  in  the  ticM  nn*l  on  ikijmt,  that 
^\  ciUiigtou'ii  aruiy  actually  couiiUit«d  of  only  95,000,  and  liluchtir'tt  oi  110,0uo 
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CHAP,   duriiifr  the  winter,  when  tlie  Government  was  sin<nilarlj 
weak  in  efiective  debaters;  and  althoiifjh  the  Cabinet  was 
1815.    ^ell  aware  of  the  value  of  his  services  at  Vienna,  thev 
LoH  CMiie-  felt  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  recall  him  to  his  post 
in  Parliamentw*    He  had  not  been  long  there  before  the 
■jjjjj^^*-  news  arrived  of  Napoleon's  landing  at  Cannes,  followed 
Ii««h20.  shortly  after  by  that  of  his  unresisted  march  to  Paris. 
Lord  Castleroafirh  made  good  use  of  his  time  when  he 
did  arrive,  for  on  the  20th  March,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
very  interesting  debate  on  the  arrangements  made  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna^  he  took  the  opportunity  to  delirer  a 
speech  on  the  dangers  with  which  the  retnm  of  the  £m* 
peror  to  the  throne  of  France  was  fraught,  which  was  not 
only  immediately  verified  by  the  event,  but  contains  truths 
of  lasting  inij  iortaTice,  and  which  the  course  of  events,  half 
a  century  aiter,  have  rendered  prophetic.''    Nor  were 

*  "  Whatever  steps  Great  Britain  may  take,  upon  the  isaue  of  the  conte&t 
wlUcli  hM  thuB  unezpMtedly  been  forced  upon  w  depend  all  thoee  bleeriqgi 

of  peace  end  all  thoee  edvantagee  of  arrangement  of  which  I  have  b««ii 

speakinff.  Where  is  the  man  who  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  autl  sav 
that,  if  the  power  of  Buonaparte  is  re-establiehed  in  France,  any  of  those  blew- 
iofft  which  Europe  mm  about  to  enjuy  can  be  realiaed !  Who  irill  aay,  if  h« 
again  rule*  the  datiniea  of  Framee^  tkalt  Eunpe  eow  6e  ttrnqmit,  aeaere,  or  i^dt' 
prudent  f  I  consider  that  in  the  question  now  at  issue  in  France  is  involved  the 
more  vital  question,  whether  the  wor](I  r  in  return  to  that  moral  system  by  which 
the  happiness  and  the  interests  ut  maukmd  were  to  be  upheld,  or  whether  we 
ehall  remidn  ae  iro  have  been  during  the  laat  twent j  yean,  pncler  the  lumiiill/ 
of  maintaining  a  Byntem  of  militiiry  policy ;  toketker  Europe  shall  in  future 
prfsenf  fhfi  tpectarlt  of  an  aiscmbla;fr  of  pacific  or  of  armrtf  mathmt^  f  Shall  the 
nations  of  the  world  take  up  arms  to  destroy  each  other,  or  lay  them  down  to 
promote  each  oUier's  bappinen  f  These  are  the  quertiona  to  be  decided  bj  the 
roault  of  the  preeent  conteat  in  Fnnee,^ueikiona  of  the  deepest  intend; 
for  if,  indeed,  the  authority  of  Buonaparte  be  restored,  who  can  doubt  that 
with  him  will  be  restored  also  that  destructive  military  p<iwer  ! — if  that  milin-irv 
power  be  re  established  in  France,  where,  let  me  ask,  must  we  look  for  peace 
and  prosperity,  unless  we  conquer  it  with  our  aworda  !  .  .  .  Lei  this  co<ni> 
try  then,  let  France  herself,  reflect  that  upon  the  result  of  this  new  struggle 
must  depend  all  our  happiness  ur  all  our  calamities.  Upon  the  snoccss  of  the 
family  of  Bourbon,  who  have  bestowed  upon  France  tho  greatesst  ble-vsiDg 
which  a  country  can  receive — the  blessing  of  peace — depends  the  importAot 
question  for  tids  country,  whether  we  sliaU  return  to  that  natunl  and  happy 
state  of  peace,  or  whether  we  shall  continue  the  struggle  against  the  military 
power  of  France,  under  the  artificial  !«ystem  which  such  a  conteat  has  hereto- 
fore rendered,  and  would  again  render,  necessary  f  Upon  this  great  queatioo 
there csn be^  I  am  surs^  but  w»  ^ling ;  andltmstthat  Providence,  conducl' 
ing  us  through  the  remainder  of  the  task  which  we  h*Te  to  perform,  will  oHam 
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Lord  Castlere^h's  efforts  in  preparing  tbe  means  of  chap. 

withstanding  the  uew  and  tremendous  danger  witli  Nvliicli 


Great  Britain  was  now  threatened,  confined  to  words  and  i^i^*- 
Parliamentary  declamations.    Acts  important  and  deci- 
sive followed  quickly  after  his  orations.    On  the  6th  April  $. 
April  a  message  officially  announced  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  the  eyents  which  had  recently  occurred  in 
France  as  direct  contraventions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  communications  entered  into  with  the  Allies  on  tlie 
subject,  and  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the  military 
forces,  by  sea  and  land,  which,  during  the  last  year,  had 
been  largely  reduced.    The  address  which,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  was  an  echo  of  tlie  message,  was  moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords  bj  the  Earl  of  LiTerpool,  and  in 
the  Commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  and  so  strongly  were 
the  members  of  both  Houses  impressed  with  tlie  awful 
nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  necessity  of  making  a  vigorous 
etibrt  in  the  outset  to  meet  it,  that  it  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Commons  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  183^ — the  numbere  being  220 
to  37.    Lord  Castlereagh  concluded  his  speech,  which 
was  loudly  cheered,  with  these  words,  "  Some  may  think 
that  an  armed  peace  would  be  preferable  to  a  state  of 
war  ;  but  in  detei  niining  that  question,  the  danger  must 
be  fairly  looked  at.    Good  faith  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  system  of  the  party  to  whom  we  are  opposed ;  his 
rule  of  conduct  is  self-interest^  regardless  of  every  other  ^  ^ 
consideration  ;  and  whatever  measures  you  adopt,  or  de-  xsx.  m, 
cision  you  arrive  at^  must  rest  on  your  own  power,  and  m\ 
not  on  that  of  reliance  on  the  man."  ^ 

The  ilnaiieiul  and  military  preparations  made  to  meet 
the  dauL^cr  were  not  unworthy  of  these  gallant  son ti- Great  pre- 
ments.    The  income-tax,  albeit  felt  as  so  sore  a  burden  or'^t'Xi**^ 
by  the  nation  in  consequence  of  the  general  fall  of  prices,  ^'l^"''^ 
was  laid  on  again  at  ten  per  cent^  by  a  majority  of  125.  N»poieim. 

only  one  rppult."— Lord  CASTLBRSAQH'a  Sptechf  March  20, 1815 ;  OatUertagh 

t'orr€»pondence,  i.  58,  59. 
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CHAP.  Eighteen  millions  sterling  were  Toted  for  the  narj, 
£24,000,000  for  the  annj,  besides  je8,800,000  for  tiie 
1815.   ordnance  ;  by  which  means  207,000  regular  soldiers  and 

80,000  militia  were  maintained,  besides  340,000  local 
militia.    To  proride  for  tbcsc  immense  armaments  loans 
to  the  amount  of  £39,000,000  were  authorised  and  eTca 
treated  for ;  and  tlie  total  expenditure  of  the  year  reached 
£110,000,000,  of  which  £13,000,000  was  for  the  smk- 
ing  fond,  which,  on  the  heroic  principles  of  those  days, 
was  maintained  even  in  that  year  of  unexampled  financial 
» Fiwmce  strait  and  difficulty.    The  subsidies  to  foreign  Powers 
isTfi'Tpwi.  "^ere  no  less  than  £11,000,000,  of  which  Austna  ^ot 
miml'  ^^796,000;  Russia, £3,241,000;andPra88ia,£2,382,000. 
I'irilo'  ^^^^  Castlereagh'a  preparations  to  meet  the 

i&i  '   danger,  and  such  the  price  whic&  Oreat  Britain  paid  for 
ddiTcrance  from  Qallic  inTasion.^ 

When  Lord  Castlcreagh  first  made  his  appearance  in 
LoniCMtic- the  House  of  Coninions  on  his  return  from  Vienna,  the 
CCpti'  n  ill  whole  house  spontaneously  rose,  and  received  him  with 
if  cwn^*"  such  cheers  as  had  never  before  been  heard  within  the 

^  Parliament   The  grandeur  of  the  mission  on 
<.ftiuT  .  uy^hicli  lie  had  been  sent — tiiat  of  establishintr,  by  the 

of  V  icniuk 

MaidiiA.  moral  weight  and  great  services  of  Great  Britain,  the  Con- 
tinent on  a  new  and  more  secure  basis — the  acknowledged 
ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted — the  proud  position  in  which 
his  country  stood,  and  in  phidng  her  in  which  he  had  had 
so  laige  a  share,  overcame  for  the  moment  all  other  feel- 
ings,  and  caused  the  House  to  ring  for  some  minutes  with 
the  acclamations  of  generous  emotion.  But  gieat  ami 
glorious  as  the  treaty  was  which  he  had  so  ably  accom- 
plished, there  were  parts  of  it  which  at  the  time,  as  since^ 
were  far  from  meeting  with  equally  general  approval,  and 
they  gave  rise  to  frequent  and  acrimonious  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, ^[r  Whitbread,  Mr  Ponsonby,  and  Mr  Tiemey,  par- 
ticularly signalised  themselves.    On  one  of  these  occa- 
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sions»  on  20th  March  1815,  Lord  Castlereagli  made  an  chap. 
elaborate  defence  of  the  treaty  of  yienna.  lie  speech  he 


delivered  on  that  occasion  is  highly  vjihiable,  both  as  con-  ww. 
tainin*?  the  views  ou  which  his  foreign  policy  had  boon 
formed,  and  as  being  the  best  specimen  of  his  parliameu- ,  l^^^, 
tary  speakiog ;  and  as  the  report  was  corrected  by  himself,  ow'i^S" 
it  is  given  in  the  material  parts  in  the  note  belov  as  one  ^  '  ' 
of  the  most  yaluable  historical  monuments  of  the  age.'* 

•  "  The  queistion  ibis  night  is  not  merely  whether  the  particular  iutereats  of 
tliis  country  have  been  apheld  and  preservAd  by  tht  adminiat ration  to  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  belong  «t  tbia  perilous  nKWMnt,  but  whethor  the  ooun- 

cila  of  those  sovereigns,  upon  whom  our  i>r<  .^pect  of  safety  and  tranquiUily  do- 
pend,  have  conducted  themselves  with  iuU^grity  aod  wiedom  dadog  the  coune 
of  the  late  importAnt  discussions 

*'  In  thie  inetanee  I  heg  to  decline  the  ahield  whidi  the  bonoutable  meabffr 
(Mr  Whitbread)  haa  ao  kindly  attempted  to  afford  me.  It  is  not  mj  wiab, 
whatever  mr^y  be  bi*»,  to  be  considered  under  the  present  circumstances,  and 
after  what  lias  passed,  as  only  an  individual  member  of  the  Government.  I 
disdain  to  dielter  myself  from  any  responsibility  that  ought  to  attach  to  the 
functions  which  I  was  commi^ioned  to  discharge,  by  being  oonaidered  aa  an 
individual  member  (  iily  of  thi-  Councils  of  my  SovereiV'ii,  .ill  of  whom  wete 
equally  liable  to  »uch  r««puUMhility  with  myself.  I  shouKl  be  ashauicd  pre- 
sumptuously to  arrogate  to  myeelf  any  responsibility  not  belonging  to  the  office 
that  I  hold,  or  to  aaaume  any  pre-eminence  in  those  Gbundb  to  which  I  am 
proud  to  bcloug ;  but  circumstanced  as  I  have  been,  I  feel  that  I  eottld  not 
accept  tho  cover  that  has  been  offered  without  a  de^^i-adation  of  my  personal 
chat^t«r.  If  I  were  to  lead  the  House  to  suppose  that,  in  the  arduous  trans- 
actions in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  I  had  at  any  time  suffered  the  machine 
of  CongreM  to  stand  still,  in  order  to  screen  my  conduct  and  determinations 
undtT  the  cover  of  proviou.s  instructions  from  my  Government,  when  the 
public  interests  might  suffer  from  delay,  or  that  I  had  withheld  tlmt  iin- 
pulse  which  the  mflnenoe  of  Great  Britain,  when  applied  with  decision,  woh 
calculated  to  give,  I  should  think  that  I  had  grosily  betrayed  the  trust  reposed 
in  mc.  If  it  shall  nppr  ar,  as  tho  honourable  member  has  on  this  night,  and  on 
many  others,  couteudeJ.  that  tlu'  honour  of  the  Cnnvn  lias  been  sullied,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  country  broken,  or  her  policy  and  interests  disregarded 
and  her  character  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  I  deauw  to  be  considered 
alone  rc8ix>nsible  :  I  am  ready  alone  to  meet  the  attack  and  repel  (he  diarge. 

"  With  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  if  foreign  Powers  have  with«?tood  those 
temptations  held  out  for  their  conditional  aoceptanoe,  while  our  oxertioni^were 
oontinued  without  relaxation  to  bring  them  to  a  more  favourable  decision,  it 
ia  liur  forPtoiiament  to  conclude  tliat  tliere  woro  serious  difBcoIties  in  the  way 
of  thf>i?e  Ooverom-  rts  immediately  lending  themselves  to  our  wishes,  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  make  allowance  for  the  motives  which  induced  them  not  to 
embark  in  what  they  held  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  With  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  auccess  of  our  own  object*  we  ought  not  to  dbqpiat  them  by  inoonsi- 
dcrate  reproaches.  Tliough  the  slave  trade  is  not  actuaUj  abolished,  yet  I  hate 
the  witir^faction  to  announce  that  a  great  step  has  been  made  towards  its  sup- 
preasiou.  The  eight  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  have  pub- 
lished n  solemn  declaration  that  it  waa  fit  that  thk  datetkable  traffic  should  be 
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CHAP. 

XIV. 

85. 
BAllIoof 
Wftterloo, 
ftnd  iu 
efiecU  on 
(h«AJ1i«d 


It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  gire 
an  account  of  the  short  campaign  of  1815,  or  the  gloriouB 

battle  of  Waterloo  bj  which  it  was  decided.  The  decisive 
event  wsm  auuouuccd  in  a  sliort  but  characteristic  holo- 
graph note  by  Marshal  Blucher  to  Sir  Charles  (now  Lord) 
Stewart  at  Vienna,  where  it  excited,  as  his  Lordship  ex- 
pressed it»  "  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  among  these 


swept  from  the  face  of  tho  ^  vrth.  Tlie  claim  v-1i!'>h  ]v,r+icular  Power?!  who 
BiUl  inffio  in  alavea  make  tor  themitelveB  ia^  that  so  much  time  8hall  be  allowed 
for  ita  ditoontioaaxioe  as  Ui  nufnwiry  for  the  welfare,  secttrity,  and  ioterzMd 
tranquillity  of  their  mpective  daminions,  and  move  wpedally  of  tbdlr  eolonios ; 
and  they  pledge  theinsclves  in  the  world  then  to  put  an  end  to  this  nefan',>ii> 
traflfic.  I  am  happy  to  be  ablo  to  congratulate  the  House  on  thi:»  important 
result.  It  will  be  obvious  that  no  small  step  has  been  ^aiued  by  inducinj^ 
ovory  Power  ia  Europe,  not  only  to  pronooneo  in  the  general  prindple  agninat 
the  traffic  in  hamail  beings,  but  to  fix  a  period  for  its  actual,  early,  and  flnnl 
extinction.  Spain  atul  Portugal,  who  have  hitherto  made  the  least  progTP*<^ 
towards  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  object,  have  declared  eight  years  to  bo 
the  utmost  ifkterral  before  it  is  abolished  bj  them,  and  I  do  not  despair  fiml 
eren  this  period  may  be  redxiced.  With  respect  to  France,  although  I  hare 
not  yet  been  able  to  pcrsiiado  tho  French  Government  to  d<'j.>«irt  fri.>rn  tlicir 
original  doterminatioD  on  tliis  subject,  yet  from  all  the  intercourse  which  I 
Iiave  had  with  the  miniater  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  my  belief  is  that 
tiiey  are  sincerely  desirous  to  put  the  earUeat  period  to  this  trade  whidi  ie 
consistent  with  the  general  opinion  nnd  prevailing  prejudices  of  theirown  nation. 

"With  regard  to  the  lMipij)e.in  Powers,  it  the  assembled  sovereigns  had  put 
forward  a  declaration  to  die  effect  that  all  the  ancient  goveruiuents  of  Europe, 
whioh  time  hid  swept  away,  should  bereereeted ;  that  those  rude  end  shapeleon 
fabrics  which  had  been  thrown  down,  and  had  loKig  ceased  to  exist  in  any  taa> 
giblf  form,  should  be  reconstructed,  without  any  geneml  or  fixed  principle  for 
the  rucoDatructioa ;  if  this  was  to  be  done  without  any  regard  to  the  corrup- 
tions that  had  grown  up  under  those  antiquated  and  roinotts  institutions^ 
without  r»x>Uectirg  that  those  very  Governments  had  produced  the  calamities 
by  which  Europe  had  been  so  In;,'  ^nd  severely  tried,  and  which  mii^ht  in  the 
end  have  the  effect  of  recreating  the  dangers  from  which  we  have  juHt  escaped  ; 
if  such  a  declaration  hod  been  issued,  I  should  have  felt  a&hamed  that  my 
country  had  banged  to  a  oonliMleney  fomided  upon  the  prindploof  Imbecility. 
The  true  question  is,  whether  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  Congress  wci« 
puided'by  an  ascertained  and  worthy  principle;  vhttktr  tkeha.<U  thnj  laid  of  n 
aolid  CMtl  tasting  padjicaiion  was  or  was  not  iu  it^cif  sound;  and  whether  for  the 
attainment  of  any  partial  or  selfish  views  any  of  the  parties,  but  more  espeoislly 
this  country, had Iksikrayed  the  trust  rep  >  1  in  them  by  the  confidence  of  BuTOpsL 
It  is  upon  these  grounds,  and  those  only,  that  I  will  argue  the  question. 

«« The  whole  of  the  negotiations  lately  held  for  the  attainment  of  a  general 


*  «  Hy  dear  Friend,— The  first  battle  has  been  fought,  and  tho  most  glorious 

victory  gained.  The  details  will  accompany  thi??.  I  think  we  have  pretty 
nearly  finished  Master  Buona{MLrte'8  history.  La  Belle  Alliance  on  the  I'.'th, 
in  the  morning.  I  can  write  no  more  :  all  my  limbs  tremble ;  the  exurtiou 
has  been  too  much.— Ever  yours,  Bluohkb.** — Londonderrjf  MS. 
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great  and  warlike  nations.'**    But  before  the  decisiye  chap. 
struggle  arose,  Lord  Ciistlereagh  was  indefatigable  in  Lis 
efforts  to  keep  together  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  prepare 
the  means  of  resisting  the  formidable  enemy  by  whom 
thej  bad  again  been  threatened.   Napoleon  did  hia  ut- 

anfl  Inst-rt:^  peace,  fouuded  on  the  principle  thixt  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  two  great  military  monarchies  of  central  Europe,  which  had  been  almost 
annihilated  to  accomplish  the  dedigua  of  the  iatc  rultir  uf  France, — uieaa  Austria 
and  FhiMb.  Th«  object,  m  all  mmi  be  vmn,  ww  to  gein  end  permaneotly 
secure  greater  safety  on  botb  flenike  of  the  tvoSlataiMek  wreioform  the  imme- 
Wi'a/e  bulwai'ks  of  Europe;  and  to  give  adequate  power  by  means  of  the  additional 
•treogth,  which  they  could  supply  to  that  Sute  of  Northern  Germany  which 
ehoald  wish  the  pretervation  of  that  portion  of  Europe.  It  was  also  desimble 
that  •  atnmg  barrier  ahoald  be  inteipaaed  between  the  ttatea  of  Italy  aud  Franoe, 
to  preTent  them  from  ever  arraying  themselves  againat  each  other.  It  waa 
further  wished  thai  Switzerland  should  be  re-established  in  her  influence  and 
indcpcudence,  and  that  Germany  might  be  again  confederated  in  the  same 
qratem  to  tvnder  U  «»  impregnoMit  hiiwwrk  hetmem  Uu  grtai  Staiet  tn  tkt  tad 
and  west  Europe.  The  question  is,  Have  these  arrangements  been  ealcolated 
to  produce  Buch  a  state  of  things  as  all  professed  to  be  desip>u3  of  creating;  or 
have  jiarticular  powera  been  unjustly'aggrandised ;  and  have  the  potentates  acted 
at  the  Congress,  in  the  honest  aud  faithful  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  of  the  general  pnrpoee  wUeh  it  nee  their  intereet  to  keep  in  viewt 

"  With  respect  to  Italy,  the  House  will  recollect  that  the  chaise  ia  that  thia 
country,  and  her  allies,  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  towards  Genoa, 
and  filled  in  supportiog  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians  after  unity.  Moat 
aolemnly  do  I  ^tociure  ttuit  if  there  baa  been  any  breach  of  lulli  it  ia  not  on  iiit 
part  of  our  Government.  The  reproach  and  Uie  blame,  if  there  be  any,  must 
be  heaped  ou  mo  ulono-  Deeply  1  should  feel  such  a  reproach,  it  is  l*etter 
that  I  should  bo  accupffl,  and  sutler  all  the  odium  that  should  belong  to  this 
proceeding,  than  that  the  good  faith  of  the  ooimtry,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
vwy  eool  and  principle  of  nnidi  of  our  inflnesoe  with  foreign  powen^  ahould 
be  hazarded  upon  it.  If,  npon  aoUd  and  aulM^tial  ground.s,  the  good  faith  of 
England  can  be  called  in  question  in  foreign  countries,  the  life  and  «ou1  which 
has  animated  the  public  afikiza  of  tlm  country  is  loet  aud  dead,  and  wo  should 
loae  that  respect  and  eetoem  among  fordgn  naliona  ivhieb,  aa  modi  aa  oar 
warlike  proweai^  has  been  the  main  source  of  our  brilliant  aucoeeaco.  But  for 
thia  reliaBoa  on  the  chaiaoter  of  England  for  unimpeaciiablia  good  faith  and 

*  "  I  beg  to  express  my  most  hearty  congratulations  to  your  Lordship  upon 
the  gloiioua  and  moat  important  vietory  of  the  IBth,  the  aeoounte  of  whieh 
have  zeaohed  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  Courts  and  generab  here 
this  evening.  These  all  express  themselves  in  the  bighest  terms  in  praise  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  of  the  distinguished  bravery  and  discipline  of 
the  loroea  nnder  hia  oonunand,  particularly  the  Britiah ;  and  Indeed  from 
theae  aoeoonta  it  woold  appear  that  mora  intrepidity  and  greater  talenta  In  a 
general,  or  more  bravery  in  soldiers,  never  were  disphiyed.  Lord  Stewart 
met  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Prince  Schwartzei)l>erg's,  who  expressed  the 
must  rapturous  joy  at  the  victory,  and  ou  ite  being  gained  by  the  Duke  of 
Wei]ington.*'—LOBO  GATBOABf  lo  Lobo  Cabilibbaos,  Jim  81, 1815  j  Otuth' 
rtagk  Comapmdmei,  s.  882. 
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GBAp.  most  to  SOW  dissension  and  propagate  distrust  among  the 
Allies ;  and  with  thisyiewhe  sent  Caulaincourt  to  London 

ISIS.  to  propose  separate  terms  of  accommodation  to  Great 
Britain.  Lord  Castlcreagli  acknowledged  tlie  re<  oipt  of 
his  letters,  but  added  in  his  replj  to  the  French  minister 

fidelity  iu  hor  ongagomcut^,  wc  uevcr  could  have  achieved  the  great  rei^ulta 
which  wo  have  actually  doae,  oud  the  Coutiuental  Powers  kuow  we  bare,  for 
tiia  liberty  tad  ind«[MiulcBoe  of  Europe. 

"  To  a  certain  extent  the  facts  mlleged  on  thifl  bead  are  correctly  stated.  It 
ui  trxio  that,  at  a  period  somewhat  remote,  before  I  was  honoured  with  the  seals 
ol  tho  ForeignDepartmeat,Ck>vemmeut  had  received  intelligence  which  indaced 
tli«mtobeUev«thiAasiriritfcToiiiil>letothegeiiir«lfi^^  of  Europe  niimated 
Itely,  and  that  there  exwted  etnong  its  inhabHanta  a  strong  dispoeitioD  to  throw 
off  tho  Freoch  yoke.  We  undoubtedly  felt  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  tho«e 
&vourable  symptoma,  and  to  lend  any  aasistauce  consistent  with  ihp  maintenance 
of  more  important  objects.  That  these  dispositions  had  assumed  any  definite 
form — that  the  sofiirdgii  to  be  put  on  the  timmOt  or  the  fhm  of  gov^noaent 
to  be  established,  was  agreed  on,  I  never  heard.  But  whatever  the  disp«;>(«i- 
tions  were,  it  was  evident  that  any  effort  to  further  them  must  be  made  by 
the  people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  because  we  had  there  no  large 
diipoaeble  fbne  «t  oar  oommand  to  teoond  eooh  eSbrto,  end  AuBtria,  foraed 
bj  the  events  of  the  war  to  retire,  had  then  no  footing  in  Italy. 

"In  point  of  fact,  have  the  expectations  raised  with  rei*j>ect  to  TUily  been 
realised  f  Never  was  so  complete  a  disappointment — never  were  assuranoea 
BO  little  ftiUUled— Borer  were  profearioiui  ao  ftitUe  aa  those  of  the  Itnliaaa  hsT* 
been.  The  expectixtions  we  had  been  led  to  form  of  aa^stauce  on  the  part  of 
Italy  have  been  falsified  to  such  a  degree  that,  while  one-half  of  the  armies  of 
France  was  employed  in  a  disastrous  war  iu  Spain,  and  the  other  half  marched 
into  Russia,  and  there  deatrojed,  at  the  time  when  Italy  was  literally  stripped 
of  troopa,iii  order  to  furtiier  the  aasbltioiia  deajgna  of  the  niler  of  FVinoeb  not 
a  man  rose  iu  It<ily,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  Buonaparte  at  that  time, 
when  he  had  scarcely  n  poldicr  to  maintain  his  authority  there  had  it  been 
disputed,  posdesded  Italy  m  a  state  of  perfect  and  implicit  obedience.  He  had 
aa  eomplete  poeaeaaion  of  every  part  of  the  ooontry  aa  our  GovenimaBt  haM 
of  York,  or  of  the  moat  lojal  parts  of  this  kingdom.  The  ItalianB  did  not  miie 
TKu  r\rm  in  their  own  cjinwr  and  for  any  benefits  that  have  arisen  from  the  *oy>- 
prestuon  of  that  authority  under  which  they  had  ao  long  groaued,  they  were 
Indebted  to  the  AOiee,  and  to  them  akne.  Hia  Mi^saiy's  GoTsrament^  flndiiv 
that  the  expectations  held  out  of  asaiataDce  on  the  part  of  Italy  to  the  common 
cause  were  not  in  tlic  sliu'htest  degree  accomplished,  made  a  change  in  tho 
direction  of  the  armament  which  they  had  collected  to  second  their  efforts, 
and  instead  it  was  sent  to  Spain. 

**BqiaM31f  111  founded  is  the  argnment  that  we  ahoold  at  thia  jnaotore,  or  in 
the  subsequent  congress,  have  erected  all  Italy  into  one  8©parat<!  kingdom, 
and  thereby  Rccured  its  support  to  the  common  cause.  Such  a  course  was  al- 
together out  of  the  question  in  the  first  places  because  it  afforded  no  prospects  of 
eiieoaaa»  and  waa  not  evendenuoidedby  the  Ita]ianBthemaehrea;and  in  thenext, 
beeaoae  it  was  inconsiBteut  with  our  engagementa  with  Anatria.  whose  co-opera- 
tion wx«j  indi«pAn8ablo  to  the  success  of  the  common  caune  of  Euroj)ean  inde- 
pendence. Does  not  the  House  recollect  the  period  when  Austria  joined  tho 
gteal  CMmfederaoy  of  the  Allies^  and  when  aU  wara  aaudble  that  the  reaeiM  of 
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that  the  Triucc  Regent  bad  refused  to  receive  the  letters  chap. 
of  Na})o]oon,  and  directed  them  to  be  sent  to  tlie  Cou- 
gross,  which  was  done  bj  Lord  Caatlereagh  the  same  day.  isis. 
So  irritated  was  Napoleon  bj  this  decisive  atep,  that  he  * 
inserted  in  the  Maniteur  of  24th  April  an  article,  stating 

•Dtlaved  Europe  depemlc'l  upon  the  (k'tcnnination  of  that  great  Power,  which, 
by  exerting  itself  at  tliat  moment  on  the  side  of  independence,  could  put  ati 
end  to  that  bondage,  or,  by  ooutiuuiug  inactive,  perhaps  perpetuate,  but  c«r- 
teinly  reterd,  the  liberty  «nd  hsppineia  of  aQ  •urroundiiig  natiom  T  At  tnch 
a  moment  would  it  have  been  the  i>art  of  a  wise  policy  to  have  detwshed 
Austria  from  our  Hide,  and  continued  li«  r  in  a  state  of  t»ullen  inactivity,  or  pos- 
sibly thrown  her  at  once  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy  I  And  yet,  would  not 
ono  or  other  of  these  eflkAs  have  ineritebly  resalted,  if  without  any  hope  of 
•dvantage  from  so  doing,  we  had  ado|>tt  (l  the  dream  of  Italian  iinily  and  inde- 
peodenco!  To  have  done  po  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  a  great  and  imme- 
diate practical  support  for  a  visionary  and  remote  dream,  never  likely  to  be 
realised.  It  waa  not  only  our  evident  policy  under  such  circumstances,  to 
act  aa  we  have  dooot  but  it  was  the  abaolute  neoesaity  of  the  oaee.  The 
assistance  which  Austria  lOuM  at  once  bring  into  the  field  was  not  to  be  put 
in  competition  for  a  moment  with  an  Italian  insurrection,  even  if  it  had  actu- 
ally broken  out,  of  which,  however,  there  was  never  the  smalitMi  symptom. 
All  men  then  felt  thai  Anstria  was  ia  truth  the  great  hinge  on  whioh  the  fate 
of  mankind  must  ultimately  depend.  No  man  acquainted  with  the  atate  of 
Europe,  rirlv  r  now,  or  ;it  any  former  period,  could  support  for  n  moment, 
with  any  tbow  ot  reason,  the  position  that  our  alliance  with  Austria  admitted 
of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  Italy  independent  aa  a  eeparmte  kingdom. 
What  was  oar  engagement  with  Austria  t  Was  it  not  that  she  should  be 
rcBtorctl  to  the  eamc  tcrritoriiil  impnrt;ince  in  wliieh  she  bi-foro  stood  in 
Italy  {  Thin  engagement  w;vb  wholly  incompatible  with  tbu  visiuu  of  Italian 
independence  presented  to  the  honourable  member,  and  which  ho  wishes  to 
finten  upon  thia  oountry  aa  a  matter  of  good  faith,  whidi,  by  her  late  declaiona 
^he  h:i.4  neglected  and  abandoned.  There  haa  been  no  breach  of  faith  towanls 
the  Italians,  for  no  on?r\e»cment  was  made  with  them,  and  they  were  anything 
but  deserving  of  such.  The  real  breach  olt  faith  would  have  been,  if  we  had  acted 
otherwiie ;  and  if,  alter  havhag  brought  Austria  into  the  S«ld  by  the  promiae 
of  entire  reatoration  of  her  former  dominions,  and  gained  the  viotoiy  by  her 
assifltanc'-,  we  had  failed  in  awarding  to  li<  r  tbe  (u  omi«cd  rrttirn. 

"  With  re^pe*  t  to  the  charge  of  breach  of  faith  so  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 
particular  ca^u  of  the  Geuoc&e,  by  annexing  them  to  Piedmont,  instead  of  re- 
storing their  aeparate  exiatenoe,  aa  Lord  William  Bentin^  had  aonounoed,  of 
eonne  I  ahould  have  been  glad  If  the  pn>ckmation  issued  to  the  Qenoese  had 
been  more  cautiously  wonled,  considering  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it. 
I  ahould  have  been  glad  if  it  bad  been  so  worded  that  there  could  not  be  two 
oinnions  regarding  it,  and  tt  had  distinctly  warned  the  Oenoeee,  as  no  doubt 
WW  the  meaning  of  the  person  who  put  it  forth,  that  the  government  whidi 
he  thon  ro-tored  w:i.s  only  t<i  i  xwt  provisioii.illy.  and  until  the  deci^iion  of  the 
Allied  Powers  was  known  aa  to  any  aiteratiou<i  or  modifica^uns  which  they 
might  think  it  right  to  make^  But  admitting  this,  I  ooutend,  that,  to  thoee 
who  view  thia  instrument  &irly  and  candidly,  without  prejudic  e  c>n  one  wde 
or  tlio  othrr,  it  mu.^t  apj'OAr  perfectly  rh^^r  upon  the  face  of  it  that  nothing 
more  was  or  could  be  m<mat  but  a  provisional  arniogement    In  the  Tery  pre- 
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CHAP,  tbat  the  people  of  London  were  so  indignant  at  Lord 


Lord  Castlereagh'B  views  were  fullj  explained  in  a  debate 


amble  of  the  Proclamation,  Lord  William  Bentlnck  tleclares  that  he  re-e?tab- 
liahen  the  old  government,  not  becauae  he  has  authority  to  do  bo,  but  because 
be  thinka  H  moet  oonaistent  with  the  geneni  plans  end  purpowe  of  the  AUIed 
Powers.    He  reTives  the  old  government  in  the  mean  time  ;  Init  that  act  attk 
never  take  from  the  Allies  their  iuhcrent  y>o\v»T  of  deciding  for  themselves 
what  those  principlea  and  purposes  are,  and  m  what  way  they  are  to  be 
applied  in  any  particular  imtanoa.   Ao  envoy  from  the  Oenoeee  waited  on  torn 
at  Paria  to  communicate  the  views  of  the  Genoese  on  this  subject.   I  was  quite 
explicit  with  him.    I  told  liim  that  so  far  from  I.ord  William  Ber.tiuck  hav- 
ing had  authority  to  restore  their  old  form  of  govomment,  f<f  had  potitivt 
orders  to  the  contrary.    I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  why  it  could  only 
have  been  n  proyiaional  goveramoit  thst  was  intended,  and  why  Lord  WiUiens 
could  not  h@  understood  to  revive  it  pormnncntly.    I  even  put  it  to  the 
miniHt<»r  of  thi"  Genoese  whether  in  truth  they  were  deceived  by  it,  and  he 
admitted,  what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  they  never  were  deceived 
upon  the  subject  from  the  first  moment  to  the  present ;  that  they  slways 
undentood  that  what  Lord  William  Bentinok  gave  them  was  a  proviaional 
government,  and  nothing  more.    AVhatever  use  niny  have  been  made  of  thia 
proclamation  at  home  to  bhng  an  accusation  of  breach  of  good  faith  against 
the  Britiih  Government^  or  whatever  nse  msy  have  be«n  made  of  it  abroad, 
with  the  more  venial  view  of  establishing  a  claim  on  the  good  offices  of  thia 
country,  I  am  confident  that  from  the  time  the  British  array  camo  bcfort^"  the 
place  to  the  time  when  1  £;i\v  their  envoy  in  Paris,  the  Genoe--»o  were  never 
for  one  moment  deceived  as  to  the  probability  of  theii'  ultimate)  annexation  to 
Piedmont. 

"  Everybody  knows  that  Oenoa  is  most  important  as  a  military  position ; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important  military  possesuon  in  the  north  of  Italy ; 
and  that  more  depends  upon  holding  that  post  than  upon  the  retention  of 
almost  any  other  place  in  the  whole  peninsnk.  Amutedly  this  conatdemtioa 
was  not  and  ought  not  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  deciding  upon  this  qpise- 
tion ;  and  T  npjvrebend  tbat,  whether  their  '^etf-rmination  be  right  or  wrong,  at 
least  none  of  the  sovereigns  or  other  minuiterti  v>an  be  obai^ged  with  improper 
motives  in  this  cose ;  for  never  could  there  be  any  deoiaien  leas  open  to  the 
impnUtion  of  impfoper  indneemeiiti  than  the  decision  with  leepect  to  this 
city.  A  s  far  as  this  country  was  peculiarly  concerned,  I  have  no  hesitation  iu 
saying,  that  if  we  had  not  pxirsued  that  generous  and  noblo  line  of  policy 
which  all  the  Powers  laid  down  fur  themselves,  the  sei^uu-at^  iuteroets  of  Qrcat 
Britain  mifl^t  no  doubt  hsve  been  promoted  by  the  re<«stabUshment  of  an 
insulated  oommereial  republic  like  Genoa  in  that  situation :  and  be  it  re- 
membered that  throughout  these  negotiations  the  Cienoeso  have  been  invari- 
ablj  willing  to  unit«  themselves  with  England ;  our  ships  were  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  with  every  coramerdal  fuility ;  and,  if  we  would  have  oonaented  to 
their  union  with  us,  they  would,  I  believe,  have  willingly  entered  into  it.  But 
had  we  been  guided  by  these  distinct  m  l  lunvorthy  views  of  ])rescnt  ndv:ui- 
tage,  the  Allied  Powers  of  the  Continent  would  certainly  have  had  reason  to 
complain  that  we  were  piumiing  our  own  commercial  speoulaliona^  and  depart- 
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on  28th  April,  when  he  said  in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  chap. 
the  moderation  of  the  French  Ein{)eror,  "  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed  that,  if  Napoleon  were  again  at  the  head  of  400,000  1815. 
men,  he  would  feel  any  scruple  at  getting  rid  of  a  Lucien '^^"^ 
or  a  rouch^  if  thej  stood  in  the  waj  of  his  designs  1  No 

ing  from  tbe  great  principles  by  which  w«  had  from  the  begioniag  profwicd 

to  have  been  actiuted. 
"  There  wm  not  in  fMt  a  single  Power  which  had  an  immediate  or  eeparate 

interest  in  deciding  the  fate  of  Genoa  in  the  way  that  has  been  done.  France^ 
iiuK^ed,  had  an  '  hv:.  u.s  motiv*^  to  pre»s  the  deciyion  of  the  point  the  other 
way  i  but,  during  tbe  whole  uogotiation,  Fnmoe  made  no  attempt  to  interpose, 
and  conducted  herself  throughout  witii  vnimpeadiable  hooonr  and  integrity. 
The  motiv^  tiie  $oU  nuUive,  which  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with 
Piodinont,  was  t!ic  ninccro  conviction  of  the  ntce*$itii  of  a  barrier  httvcftn 
Franrt  and  Italy,  which  oui^ht  to  l)c  uiade  effectual  on  the  side  of  Piedmont. 
So  strongly  was  this  felt,  that  tlie  annexation  was  deteruuiied  on  before  the 
sovereigns  left  Fsrla.  The  object  was  to  commit  tbe  defences  of  the  AIp^ 
and  of  the  great  road  leading  round  t!iem  by  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  between 
Fi-ancc  and  Italy,  to  the  fame  Power  to  whom  it  hud  fornieily  been  intrusted, 
and  to  make  that  a  respectable  Power,  capable  of  tnakintj  good  the  defence. 
It  was  on  that  principle  that  the  question  relating  to  Genoa  was  dtsensaed, 
and  decided  upon  by  ttic  Allied  Powers.  It  w.us  not  resolved  upon  beoanse 
any  particular  Pmvor  had  unworthy  or  foniid  views  regarding  it,  nor  from 
any  interest  or  feeling  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  solely  to  make 
him,  as  fsr  as  was  practicable  or  neoessaiy,  t^  means  of  promoting  the  geneial 
safety  end  independence  of  Europe. 

"  With  rej^pect  to  the  two  most  iniportjint  fi  itiircs  of  tbe  Lite  negotiation,  I 
mean  the  reconstruction  of  thi-  Austrian  and  Prusnian  monarchies — I  call 
them  the  most  important  icaturcs,  because  every  niau  uiuat  be  sensible  that, 
until  th^  were  restored  to  their  former  rank  and  importance,  there  would  re- 
main a  great  blank  in  Europe  ;  that,  until  they  were  re-established  in  adcquato 
Btrengtli,  there  cotdd  be  no  bulwark  against  any  future  encroachments  of 
France ;  thai,  until  they  were  replaced  upon  their  original  footing,  Europe  was 
not  herself,  and  wss  deprived  of  the  main  piUsrs  of  her  security— I  ssy  with  re* 
spect  to  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchic^,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state 
that  thoy  hivf»  now,  l>y  the  deti^on  of  the  Alliif,  regained  their  former  rank 
and  weight  in  the  scale  of  Europe,  and  that^  too,  in  a  mode  which  relieves 
them  from  many  of  the  calamniee  which  have  been  heaped  upon  them.  I  can 
afflrm  with  perfect  confidence  that  theee  Powers  have  neither  done  nor 
consented  to  anything  which  givee  ground  for  caUiog  in  question  their 

moderation. 

The  principle  laid  down  was  to  take  the  possessions  of  these  two  mon« 
•fohies  as  they  stood  in  1805,  and  reconstruct  them  to  that  level.  The  House 
will  see  that  in  fixing  upon  this  line,  Austria  at  least  did  not  choose  a  time 
which  betrayed  a  spirit  of  a^randiaomcnt.  By  taking  18  05,  instead  of  1792, 
when  the  revolutionary  war  began,  ahe  put  out  of  the  question  her  possessions 
in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  true  that  since  that  time  she  has  gained  the  state 
of  Venioe;  but  even  taking  that  into  view,  she  was  2,000.000  weaker  in  pojui 
lation  than  in  171>2.  Th<>  period  to  Prussia  was  th  it  wlii.  li  immediately  pre- 
ceded her  spoliation  by  the  French  Emperor.  Kui  have  the  principles  thus 
laid  down  been  departed  from  in  the  tevriloral  arrangemento  with  respect  to 
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CHAP,  one  will  dare  to  saj  that  hk  return  is  au  act  of  the  French 
nation.   No  one  will  deny  that  this  last  reTolution  is  a 

laifi.  pordj  military  act.  The  army  will  probably  nerer  be  in 
a  condition  to  render  its  old  master  the  same  seirioee 
as  it  could  hare  done  nnder  other  circumstances.  The 

tfMitefcMwIiiQh  htm  doM  been  iiiid«;  oofhecoiitniy.they  ba^litMieiRMd 

out  to  the  very  l«tt«r>  Neither  of  these  Powers  has,  by  the  decUion  of  thtt  Con- 
gress, obtaiiiPfi  nny  RCces*sioQ  of  the  least  importunce,  beyond  what  they  conld 
denuuid  under  the  atriot  applicatioa  of  the  principle  for  their  re-establishmeDt 
wUoh  they  had  at  fint  laid  down.  Though  some  of  the  tutorial  aoqiuai- 
tiow  of  PrvMb  naj  lie  wider  and  bo  Mmeirluit  ttpon  •  more  ezteoded  mkU 
than  formerly,  yet  it  will  appear,  upon  the  most  aocumte  calculation,  that  the 
utmost  she  has  obtained,  beyond  what  she  had  in  1805,  in  50,000  muln ;  while 
Austria,  from  the  slight  alteration  of  her  territorial  poeeocoiona,  has  not  gsuaed 
men  likto  800,000  or  400,000  new  entgeeta;  So  tamA  tot  the  apirit  of 
aggrundiftoment  which  thej  have  shown  i  end  upon  the  whole,  I  assert  with- 
out hesitation  that  noAJng  mxk  be  more  nofomidad  than  the  impotatMiie  oeak 
upoo  thotie  Powers. 

"The  honourable  gentleman  has  arraigned,  in  the  Bevereat  manner,  the 
ooodttot  of  Uie  CoBgreieinregerd  to  Seanmj,  whieh  beoalla  ft  beeeend  intefar 
able  design  to  aiineK  Sezooy  to  Pruaaii.  I  ahould  periiapB  agree  with  him  m 
thinking  that  it  would  not  be  wise  or  proper  to  give  the  vhofe  of  Saxony  to 
Pruaaia ;  aqd  i  have  never  disguised  or  concealed  my  opinion  on  that  Babjeot. 
I  hftTe  no  hedtalion  in  ftdmitting  that  I  wae  one  of  the  minialece  of  the  Oob- 
gresB  who  differed  from  the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  and  othors  uponthiapomt; 
arnl  T  \vri«  one  of  the  pr-rsonf^  ■'vho  felt  hiiu.iclf  entitled  at  Vienna  to  contend, 
iix  the  strongest  manner,  af^ainat  the  incorporation  of  the  irh  il^  oi  »Saiony  w  xth 
the  Fruaaian  dominions.  1  felt,  indeed,  that  more  intolerable  iigustiee  might 
be  done  in  other  dlffeotiooa ;  bnt  ao  atem^  were  the  aentfanenta  of  Ihm  Briitiah 
Government  upon  tikis  subject,  and  ao  aarious  the  remoui^tninccri  made,  tha;i 
the  settlement  now  existing  in  Saxony  was  ultimately  obtained  by  a  aacnaee^ 
in  Bume  degree,  of  the  interoets  of  Holland  and  HanoTer. 

"  Bat  let  me  not  be  miaunderaftood.  I  waa  nerer  om  of  thoae  who  eon* 
tasted  the  point  open  the  principle  now  maintained^ that  it  must,  in  any  com, 
bo  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  assembled  at  Vicsnna, 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  nation  itself,  to  annex  the  wh  of  Saxonv  to 
Pruaaia.  I  never  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  abbtract  nght ;  I  hruadlj  axid 
adviaedly  deny  any  aaaerlioiia  that  have  been  made  tefpading  n^  oondoet  or 
words  in  this  respect.  I  alwaja  contended,  aa  I  now  do,  that  tiie  light  of  con- 
quest, under  the  qualificationj?  which  I  fihnll  presently ^state,  was  a  right  whioh 
gave  tho  conqueror  a  perfect  warrant  to  annex  the  whole  of  a  aubjogxkted 
oonntiy  to  another  atate.  I  take  no  pleaanre  in  atating  anything  which  may 
appear  hamh  to  the  iliuatriooa  aoverdgn  who  now  in  happhiawi  reigDa,  and  I 
ti-ust  will  long  reigti  over  his  Bubjocta.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  argue 
tliat  never  wa«  the  principle  of  coixpir-st  mnr^  jii'-tifiubly  exercisable  thaii  in 
the  case  of  Saxony.  Her  conduct  furnished,  as  the  ilou^  knows,  au  instance 
of  ibmer  unwarrantable  agsnmdlaement*  and  of  the  moat  peraweriag  raaiat-- 
anoe  to  the  Altiaai  Hie  King  drew  the  conaeqneneca  upon  him^^rlf  by  hit 
own  acts.  His  greftt  exertions  against  the  common  can?e  of  tli.  t1  -  r  Kur^ 
pean  Powers  are  well  known  ;  and  although  opportunities  were  aliurded  him 
to  join  his  forces  to  thoae  of  the  AlUea^  he  thought  fit,  on  hia  own  view  of  the 
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French  nation  is  now  reduced  to  silence  bj  the  bayonet  chap. 
At  anj  rate»  vhateyer  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be 
on  the  great  question^  whether  it  would  be  more  prudent  ^os. 
to  allow  the  power  which  at  this  moment  gOYcrns  France 
to  subsist,  or  to  stifle  it  in  its  birth,  it  is  evidently  a 

nibfect,  to  oontinue  to  employ  hia  efforta  in  behalf  of  France.  lie  did  this 
Mitor  he  had  been  pltoed  to  eutmnutenoM  whore  he  might  with  eeae  have 

withdrawn  himself  from  amonc;  tho  supporters  of  Buonaparte,  if  he  had  not 
thought  that  pei-severance  in  the  cause  of  the  man  who  hnA  faven  him  his 
cronrii  was  the  best  mode  of  preacrving  liia  domioiona.  h>axou^  \vaa  a  conquered 
oountKX  in  tho  strioteet  eenie  of  tho  word;  end  although  it  ie  true  the!  tho 
Sozon  Army  did,  on  the  third  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipeic,  join  the  AIUm,  and 
perhaps  -It'cided  tho  victory,  yet  until  that  moment,  when  the  troopa  acted 
for  themsclvet,  the  whole  resources  of  tho  country  had  been  employed  against 
theoonBMm  oraso  of  Gemuaiy. 

**But  elthough  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  would 
hare  been  perfectly  justifiable,  it  was  a  different  qnestioti  whi  ther  that  entire 
annexation  was  uece»iiary  for  the  reHtoratiou  uf  Prumiia,  or  in  itself  oxp««iient 
or  becoming.  Now,  as  there  was  ground  to  presume  that  Prussia  could  be 
rainstated  without  the  aeorifiee  at  leaet  of  the  whole  of  Saxony,  I  wn  straogij 
of  opinion  that  to  push  the  abstract  right  of  conquest  to  extremity  against 
Saxony,  would  he  doing  mischief  to  Pnissia,  instead  of  promoting  her  ultimat^^ 
and  peruiuueut  advantage.  I  thought  that  the  general  opinion  of  luuniuud 
would  haTO  revolted  at  auoh  a  prooeeding,  tnd  that  Pnusia  would  bo  iajnnd 
in  the  general  estimation  of  Europo  by  being  the  principal  giinw  by  moh  an 
net.  Sho  harl  made,  it  is  true,  unexampled  effcwte  in  the  general  cause,  and 
deserved  a  reward  j  but  not  such  as  amounted  to  tho  total  absorption  of  a 
neighbouring  power.  The  prodamation  of  Prinoe  Kepuin,  say  tug  tlwt  ho  took 
pOBMMion  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  m  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  indeed  known 
to  me;  but  I  understood,  as  diil  the  Austrian  minister,  that  it  was  a  pro- 
visional occupation  only  which  was  intended.  The  first  knowleiige  1  obtained 
on  the  subject  was  conveyed  in  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  sent  jtrom  the 
ndghbonrhood  d  Dreeden.  I  loet  no  time  in  eerrytog  it  to  the  FtuMiaii 
minister,  and  from  him  to  the  minister  of  tho  Emiveror  of  Kussia.  The 
former  aj^.mrcil  me  he  had  neither  seen  n<>r  heard  of  it  till  that  moment ;  the 
latter  was  etpially  uuinformed  r^arding  it ;  and  they  concurred  in  opinion 
that  the  proceeding  was  whoUy  unauthorlaed*  Indeed  I  aflerwerde  reodYed  in 
writing  a  di  tinct  and  formel  declaration  to  thai  affeot  ttom  tho  Praaeiea 
minister,  Prince  Hardenl>erg. 

"  With  respect  to  Poland,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  ettuatbn  of  its  brave  people  will  bo  oonaiderably  ameliorated  by  tho 
new  arrangements.   There  was  undoubtedly  a  etrong  feeling  in  the  country 

npon  the  stibjoi  t  of  indtiiendeiico  and  a  prparate  povemment  ;  and  ns  far  at 
J  trax  able  1  t  jrrttd  miin<ijt->  uUuin  that  vhjtcU  This,  however,  was  not  the 
wish  of  all.  it  waa  fuuud  to  be  incousii^itout  with  the  views  of  several  of  tho 
great  Powers  of  Europe^  and,  of  courae,  sudi  a  project  oould  not  bo  earned 
into  execution  without  complete  and  general  consent  I  may  venture  to  say, 
however,  that  in  the  Congress  there  is  but  one  feeling,  that  the  whole  country, 
as  Poland,  should  be  governed  under  one  system.  Whatever  may  be  tho 
gcneial  aRangemenU  agreed  on,  I  have  reeeon  to  believe  that  tho  prinoiple  of 
the  govotnment  is  general  will  be  fir  more  congenial  with  tho  feolingi  and 
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€BAP.  dtttj  of  the  utmost  necesntj  to  take  measures  of  precau- 
-  juv^  tion.*'* 

181ft.      Upon  the  taking  of  Paris,  and  the  commencement  Of 

xmL  eS^^  negotiations  for  a  renewed  treaty  of  peace  with  the  re- 
A?Iii*^-   stored  Bourbon  family.  Lord  Castlcreagh  returned  to  Paris, 
ua«t.Cor!i.  in  ordcF  to  conduct  in  person  tlie  important  negotiations 
then  pending  for  the  settlement  of  the  afiairs  of  l24urope» 

wishes  of  the  Polos  than  when  they  were  placed  under  different  nuytWrs  from 
tboso  to  whom  they  will  iu  future  be  considertni  to  belong.  The  nation  wiQ 
h9  VBUeved  from  those  lootl  difllenltlM  wliidi  ittMshad  «fT6D  to  timir  pnoeiiNil 
duties  and  avocations,  and  upon  the  whole  will  be  ruled  in  a  spirit  of  libemlitj 
bofittiiiir  the  feelinga  of  the  times.  That  portion  which  will  form  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  will  be  under  the  sceptre  of  a  different  prince,  and  a  system  estab- 
lished, •cootding  to  whioh  the  people  shaU  be  goTomed  m  Poke,  with  tiie 
rights  and  privilegeB  which  ought  to  belong  to  them. 

"In  supporting  the  views  and  ohjecti  with  which  I  WRa  specially  intrustod, 
as  more  immediately  afi'ecting  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  I  felt  throughout 
that  I  was  not  called  on  to  uphold  separate  views  or  projects,  but  that  in  all 
Bueh  points  oar  AIUm  were  equally  eoneenied,  and  that,  in  truth,  our  own 
welfare  and  thcira  were  pri  intimately  connected,  that  they  could  not  be 
separated.  I  have  jmrticularly  m  vif  ',v  in  those  observations  the  case  of  Holland. 
It  was  certaiuly  important  that  ii'rauco  should  not  potssess  uuUivided  ttiat 
eontinuity  of  naval  means  and  weonress  sAraded  by  the  otensive  lina  of 
coast  over  which  she  had  the  sole  control,  from  the  Texel  to  the  Pyrenees. 
I  felt  tbfit  if,  at  any  timr,  we  mre  to  enter  int'i  a  new  itruggU  with  Praner,  we 
ihould  contend  at  a  very  ffrtal  disadvantage  with  the  very  extentitt  mearu  and 
reseNuvM  wMek  tht  woiM  l&en  poi$eu,  and  which  might  be  rendered  most 
injurious  to  oor  wrj.  If  a  division  of  these  reeouroes  WSS  impottsat  to  OQT- 
selves,  it  wa«  of  not  less  importance  to  the  otl>er  I'ower^  of  Europe,  that  a 
balance  of  the  naval  advantages  in  each  country  should  bo  kept  up,  and  that 
Flrsnoe  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  thoee  ftdWties  for  gaining  a  naval  pre- 
ponderance, which  such  a  line  of  coast  unbroken  and  unditided  wnnld  eflbcd. 
In  lisi  iis.HitJg  this  point,  I  am  certain  that  all  felt  that  I  was  not  contending 
for  any  separate  interests  of  Qreat  Britain  ;  and  that  in  acceding  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Belgium  and  Holland,  they  wera  giving  their  approbation  to  a  great, 
if  not  tiie  greeteet  improvement,  in  the  general  system  Bnrope  eibcted  in 
modem  timee.  It  was  by  no  means  a  concession  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or 
to  Groat  Britain,  which  was  intended.  It  was  a  princii>le  of  policy  to  which, 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  mention,  they  listened  williDgly,  and  iu  which 
they  agreed  to  eo-operate  oheerfUlj  and  oordislly.  They  h^d  it  to  bn  an 
object  of  equal  concern  to  them  all,  that  the  teilittoiies  formerly  bdonging  to 
Austria  in  the  Nctherlatida  should  be  annexed  to  Holland.  From  the  first, 
they  regarded  such  a  measure  neoessaxy  in  the  future  construction  of  Europe, 
as  a  means  of  ineressing  the  strength  of  Holland,  and  giving  her  a  weight  in 
the  Continental  scale,  to  which  she  was  entitled,  but  had  hitherto  not  enjoyed. 
By  this  determination  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  possess  t^Tritoriea  equalled  by 
few,  and  surpeaeed  by  none,  in  Europe,  for  facilities  in  regard  to  industry, 
wealth,  and  commerce,  or  tho  high  character  in  war  whicli  itn  inhabitanla 
have  always  enjoyed.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands  will  now  beoome  a 
nation  of  great  importanoe  in  tho  balanoa  of  power,  and  have  graal  w«i|^t 
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80  croellj  tmhin^d  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  and  oyer-  ohap.  ^ 

throw  of  Louis  XVIII.    He  arrived  in  the  French  capital 
on  the  7th  Julj,  aud  nno  of  hi>  inst  aims  \va,s  to  restrain  isis. 
the  indignation  of  Bluciier  and  rapacit/  of  the  Pnissians,  Retu^of 
who  threatened  to  lay  on  Paris  a  contribution  ofj^j^^*^ 
110»000,000  francs  (M500,000),  besides  insisting  onJ^»^ 
equipments  for  1 10,000  men,  and  were  beginning  to  mine 


when  proporly  called  out   The  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  a  high  opinion  of 

the  Priiico  of  Omrigc,  and  feel  that  no  tnonfirch  in  Kuropt-  liaa  displayed 
greater  porRoveniiice  in  bin  anluous  duties,  or  more  liberality  towards  bia 
BubjectM.  They  all  hope  that  his  countiy^  uow  bo  gtroog  by  nature  and 
art,  will  at  all  timea  be  eapal^k  of  oppoting  an  tfMmal  refktanet,  at  koit 
tilt  tke  arrival  of  suck  aid  as  the  natmral  imierest  of  ike  Powers  wmid  nrt/e 
them  fo  mpj^hi.  Hanover  and  licr  fate  were  not  at  first  so  much  connected 
with  thia  country  as  they  might  have  been  ;  but  the  augmentation  of  terri- 
tory which,  by  the  xaeent  n^gotiataoiia  abe  haa  raoaiTod,  has  contributed  to 
render  her  oonnaetion  with  Oreat  BrHnn  more  permanent  and  leaa  ooatly,  by 
giving  her  more  extensive  meuti«  of  internal  defence  and  resistance.  Placed 
in  juxtApo«ition  with  Holland,  Imving  a  line  nf  territory  adjoining  for  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles,  and  including  the  port  of  Embden  in  her  new  possecwions, 
there  can  be  no  doabt  that  theea  orcamatanoea  will  give  her  inereaaed  aecnrity 
and  importance. 

"  A  s  to  Norway,  the  Congress  saw  no  cause  to  alter  the  arrang*>m(  tjt  already 
made  as  to  ita  amiexatiou  to  Sweden.  This,  as  the  Hou^  well  knew,  was  part 
of  the  treaty  between  Alexander  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  entered  into 
at  Abo  in  September  1818,  and  by  whioh  Roaeiap  at  the  time  of  ita  greatest 
need,  obtained  that  assistance  by  being  enabled  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Finland,  without  which  it  must  have  sunk  in  the  conflict.  The  Ernporor 
Alexander,  with  the  scrupulous  fidelity  to  his  engagements  which  forms  so 
honoomble  a  feature  in  his  character,  eonddera  his  honour  pledged  to  that 
arrangement ;  and  by  treaty  with  the  Crown  Prince,  Great  Britain  is  not  li-sa 
bound  by  it.  Tt  is  true  tlie  Crown  Prince  has  not  shown  that  alacrity  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  war  which  might  have  been  desired,  but  that  was  not  by  the 
Powers  chiefly  concerned  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for  departing  from  this 
obligation.  Nor  are  politf  oal  oonalderatMMia  of  great  weight  wanting  to  raoom^ 
mend  and  justify  the  same  oootM.  Denmark  had  tidien  her  part  throughout 
the  conflict  so  decidedly  with  France  that  it  oould  not  w  ith  reason  complain 
if  it  underwent  the  fate  of  its  ally ;  and  it  will  not  escape  observation  that 
Qrsat  Britain  had  a  remote,  but  wImI  might  prove  veiy  material  tntena^  in  the 
new  arrangement  Denmark,  from  ita  geographical  position,  waa  naeaaiarily 
in  the  general  case  under  the  itifln'-nrr  of  KuKHia  :  i\rid  therefore  it  was  vety 
material  for  the  naval  interests  of  England  that  Sweden  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  ruudured  independent,  and  both  shores  of  the  Sound  hindered  from 
lUling  nndar  the  aame  power.  This  would  inetitably  be  the  raaoH  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  xenaiiuqg  aepaxate^  and  th«  latter  fonniag  part  of  Uia  Daoiah 
dominions. 

"With  respect  to  Spain,  and  the  negotiations  with  that  Power,  uo«r  so  un- 
happily  engaged  in  a  mortal  atroggle  with  her  colonies,  I  positively  deny  that 
tliero  hiirt  been  evinced  the  slightest  intention  to  infringe  that  neutrality  which 
we  have  obeenred,and  are  boond  to  maintain,  between  Spain  and  her  revolted 
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CHAP,  the  bridge  of  Jena  in  order  to  blow  it  up.  Lord  Castlereagh 
lost  not  a  moment  in  concerting  measnrea  with  the  Dnke 


18]«.   of  Wellington  to  prevent  this  irreparable  act  of  flereritj.* 

A  very  important  duty  devolved  on  the  diplomatists 
LordCiuiic-  who  were  ch;irired  with  conductinfr  the  iiefjotiatious  in 

reach's 

«flwttto  Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  that  was  the  adiu- 
rtHtoration  dication  on  the  numerous  claims  for  restitution  of  the 
of  ^fr^  works  of  art  plundered  bj  the  Rerolutionaiy  and  Imperial 
armies  during  the  many  years  that  they  were  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Buropean  monarchies.  Had  the  Allies 
been  actuated  by  llio  rapacious  spirit  of  the  conquering 
French  democracy,  they  would  have  made  short  work  of 

South  American  oolonies.  The  whole  of  his  Majesty's  Cabinet  feel  that  it  is  their 
duly  to  use  the  whole  force  of  GoTerument  to  keep  up  that  ueutralitj,  and  to 
prevent  this  ooiutrj  bebg  rendered  the  duumel  for  the  traaeniiaiion  of  ema 
to  the  insurgent  colonies.  We  feel  it  to  be  a  paramount  dutj  to  ibeteia  from 
any  act  which  mr^y  directly  or  indirectly  impair  the  Sinin  li  monarchy.  By 
such  conduct  we  should  be  setting  ourselves  up  as  judgti^i  between  sovereigns 
end  sabjectd,  when  in  truth  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  one  wej 
or  another  hetween  them.  Whatever  may  bo  the  result  of  that  contest,  and 
whatever  the  wifhcs  of  the  lionourablo  f:;cutlemati  oppobito  for  the  independence 
of  the  South  Amcnc.^u^^,  the  House  I  am  rsmMied  must  be  sensible  that  in- 
stead of  iuterferiug  ou  either  aidt),  it  i&  much,  better  to  allow  a  auvereign  and 
hie  Bttbjeete  to  eetUe  their  own  diflbrenoea,  ond  amogo  their  own  offidrs.  Bo 
the  value  of  the  honoofable  member's  remarks  on  this  subject  what  it  maj, 
never  shall  I  respect  opinions  given  for  the  encouragement  of  subjects  in  rebel- 
lion against  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  I  never  ahall  hear  them  without  think- 
ing tlist  tho  penon  ddivering  Uiem  travele  tw  beyond  thnt  whioh,  as  n  good 
subject,  he  owes  to  his  sovereign."  The  House  agreol  to  an  address  approving 
of  tlie  treaty  without  a  division.— Porfiomeiitory  Jkb<Ue$,  xxx.  292-303,  And 
Cmtlertoffh  Corrt^pfmffenre,  i.  24-56. 

*  "The  immediate  difficulty  is  now  to  keep  Blucher  and  the  Prussians  within 
any  bounds  towards  tlus  town.  They  have  notified  to  the  Duke  tonlay  that 
th«^  had  laid  on  the  oity  of  Fkria  o  oontribution  of  110»000«000  tamem,  and 
equipments  for  110,000  men ;  and  they  are  at  this  moment  mining  the  bridge 
of  Jena  with  the  view  of  blowing  it  up.  The  Duke  has  written  to  urgts  them 
at  least  to  suspend  all  measures  of  this  nature  till  the  arrival  of  the  iM>veroigne ; 
and  wo  propoae  to>momnr  notning  to  pay  the  Marehal  ft  vlait  at  8t  dond  to> 
gether,  to  stop  if  possible  these  measures  of  arbitrary  and  unconcerted  severi^. 
The  King  sent  for  the  Duko  and  me  this  evcnin^'to  the  Tuileries,  principally 
on  this  point.  We  found  him  in  a  state  of  great  emotion  and  exultation  at  the 
reoeption  ho  had  mot  with  fram  Uo  rabjects,  which  appears  to  hftw  been  ovmi 
more  animated  than  on  h  is  f ormor  entranoe.  Indeed,  during  the  kmg  audienoe 
to  which  wo  were  admitted,  it  vmn  almost  impossible  to  converse,  ro  loud  were 
the  shouts  of  the  people  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  which  were  full  of  people 
though  it  was  then  dark." — LoRO  Castlereaqh  to  Lord  Livkkfool,  Jtdff  S, 
ISlff  OuUamgk  Cbnttpmitnet,  x.  419,  420. 
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all  these  questions  hj  simplj  demandrng  resfcLtution  of  chap. 
them  all,  and  at  the  same  time  exacting  the  surrender  of 

the  liiu  SI  works  of  art  bclon^ng  to  France  itself,  to  adorn  1815 
the  galleries  of  En^L'laiid  and  Prussia,  who  liad  achieved 
the  conquest  of  tlie  Great  Nation.  But  such  a  course 
would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
had  conducted  the  contest,  vhich  were  not  to  imitate  the 
bad  example  of  their  opponents^  but  to  restore  things  to 
their  former  situation,  so  far  as  consistent  with  due  securitj 
against  the  repetition  of  such  disasters  in  future  times. 
Lord  Castlercagh,  accordingly,  warmly  supfiorted  the  resti- 
tution of  the  works  of  art  to  the  states  from  which  they  had 
been  reft»  but  he  was  equally  resolute  to  make  no  further 
demand  upon  the  French,  and  allow  their  own  works  to  re- 
main undisturbed  in  their  vanquished  capital.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  strongly  supported  the  same  yiews,  and  it  was  in 
consciiuence  determined  to  make  the  restitution  complete, 
but  not  to  extend  it  to  any  spoliation  of  the  French  mon- 
uments of  art  theniselves.  This  determination  led  to  a 
general  lodging  of  claims  against  the  F rench  Government 
for  restitution  of  objects  of  vert  u  whkh  had  been  carried  off, 
or  repayment  of  contributions  levied  and  exactions  made, 
dining  the  years  when  the  French  armies  were  conquering 
Europe.  Their  amount,  if  not  authenticated  by  officiid 
documents,  would  exceed  belief.  From  the  Castlereagh 
Corr(\^l*<)h(h'itcr  it  appears  that  the  amount  thus  robbed 
and  earned  off  by  the  French  armies  before  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio,  in  1798,  amounted  to  9,126,684,581 
francs,  or  X366,000,000  sterling !  As  this  was  before  the 
campaigns  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram,  and  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  so  prolific  in  plunder,  it  may  reasonably 
be  concluded  that  this  sum,  great  as  it  is,  was  not  more 
than  (1  third  of  what  was  extracted  from  Europe  by  the 
French  armies  during  the  Revolutionary  wars  !  In  other 
words,  the  plunder  realised  by  the  French  Emperor,  mar- 
shals^ generals,  and  soldiers,  beyond  all  doubt  in  twenty 
years  exceeded  a  thousand  millions  sterling — a  sum,  from 
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CHAP,  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  equal  to  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  millions  in  this  country !  Nothing  more  is  re- 
1815.  quired  to  explain  the  warm  enthusiasm  which  this  system 
excited  in  the  nation  which  profited  by  this  plunder,  and 
the  universal  exasperation  it  produced  among  those  who 
suffered  under  it.* 

The  fearful  interlude  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  made 
Find  treaty  DO  chaugc,  to  the  honour  of  the  Allies  be  it  said,  in  the 
Juno  9.     terms  on  which  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  as  agreed  to  at  the 

•  "  Prdcia  dea  Contributions,  Requisitions,  kc,  \ev6e9,  depuis  le  comraenoo- 
ment  de  la  Rdvolution  jus4iu'au  Consulat  de  Buunapartc,  par  Ice  Fraujaia  cLuia 
lea  Pays  dtrangers,  tir^  des  H^moires  et  Proclamatioos  Officialee. 


Livres. 

Territoire  de  rEmperenr  d'Autriche,       .       .       .  1,450.250,^00 

 du  Iloi  de  Pruiise,   7,m20,OO0 

Lea  ProWncca  Unies  do  la  HollaDde,  ....  83'.,44r>,000 
Territoiree  divers  entre  la  Moselle,  la Meuso,  et  le  Rhin,    111. 2 SO, OOP 

L'Electorat  de  Treves,   (3,1JO,0"0 

PaUtinat  du  Rhiu,   12.4G2,000 

Deux-Ponts,   4.455,000 

DucW  do  Berg,   2.4'>4,OoO 

Corcle  de  Souabe,   2i,248,4H 

Empire  Allomagne,   .*>00. 463,375 

Wurtenibcrg,   13.031,000 

Souabe,   27,  ;>  10.000 

Bavi^re,   16.970.000 

Baden,   3,24l).000 

Territoire  Milanais,  ou  Rdpublique  Cisalpine,    .      .  294.000,nOQ 

Sardaigne,   5,000,000.000 

Mod^ne,   30,400,000 

Lucqiies,   5.00*',0"0 

Panne,   8.8.^0.000 

Naples,   7,i:'0,000 

QinoB,   4,000,000 

Toftcane,   2r.S,t;oo,OQO 

Etjits  Hdrdditairea  de  TEmpereur,    ....  10,100.000 

Etats  do  I'Egliae  (par  Buuu.-ipai-tc),    ....  ir>'j,7oQ.000 

Rome  (par  Buonaparte),   47,.V25,OO0 

Vonise  (par  Buonaparte),   ll'4,04.v,788 

Eapagne   30,r>oo,oo0 

Portugid   3>'..000,0O0 

Suisse,   24.300.0"Q 

Hambourg,   7.000,000 

Brfime  et  Lubeck,   8.000.000 


Livrea  de  France,    .      .  9.126,684.581" 
—  Cattlcfragh  Corrcspondn^ce,  x.  411,  412.t 


t  "  Jnsqu'ik  la  paix  dc  Cainpo-Foniilo  pt  IVxiHlnlition  cn  EjoT**  somnie  1mnifn«»?  c«t 
ontrtc  cn  France  cn  Iton  nUtal  reel,  dout  la  tnuitie  est  ponsWee  par  le§  mar*iU«nix,  guuvraux, 
tc,  Tautrc  moiti*  par  Ics  minUtrcs,  tc." 
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Congress,  was  condaded.  It  vas  finallj  signed  on  the  9th  chap. 
June,  and  its  conditions,  apart  fipom  some  insigTiificant 

details,  were  the  same  as  those  which  liad  been  arranged  isi*- 
before  Lord  Castlercairh  left  Vienna  in  the  middle  of 
February.^  The  share  of  Saxon j  falling'  to  Prussia  waa 
reduced  to  a  territory  containing  800,000  souls.  The 
remainder,  with  its  beautiful  capital,  remained  with  the 
King  of  Sazonj.  Prussia's  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  were  augmented  to  1,100,000  souls;  and 
she  ceded  to  Hanover  on  the  right  bank  some  250,000 
souls.  Norway  remained  annexed  to  Sweden,  and  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  (without  the  Duchy  of  Posen, 
which  was  annexed  to  Prussia)  was  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  with  a  representative  goveroment,  of  wUch 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  King.  Austria  ceded  all 
her  claims  to  the  Low  Countries  to  Holland,  with  whom 
they  wore  incorporated  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under 
the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was 
settled  on  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Austria  regained  all 
her  possessions  in  Italy,  including  Lombardy,  as  far  as  the 
Ticino,  and  the  whole  Venetian  territories  ceded  to  her  bj 
Napoleon  at  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  in  1 797.  The 
Swiss  territories  were  augmented  by  the  Valais,  Geneva 
with  its  ten-i tones,  and  the  principah'ty  of  Neiifchatel, 
which  formed  so  many  new  cantc  ns.  The  German  Con- 
federation was  established,  and  the  most  minute  regular 
tiouB  for  its  defence  adopted.  Genoa  was  united  to 
Piedmont,  the  Grand -duke  of  Tuscany  restored  to  his 
dominions,  Parma  secured  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise, 
and  the  entire  kin<^dom  of  the  two  Sicilies  restored  to 
their  ancient  kings.  New  regidations  were  made  for  the 
free  narigation  of  the  Rhine  and  other  great  rivers  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  much  coveted  declaration  against  the  slave 
trade  introduced  into  the  treaty  and  rendered  part  of  the 

*  Ita  leadiug  provisions  had  been  previously  determined  in  aepartto  treaties 
baiwMB  BtMsia,  ProMia,  and  Austria,  on  tha  21at  April;  batwaon  Pnuaia 
and  Szxony  on  the  iSth  H^j;  and  batwaan  HoUand  and  tiia  knar  AUtad 
Powara  on  tha  81sfc  Umy. 
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CHAP,  public  lav  of  Europe.   The  onlj  matter  of  real  regret^  so 

far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  was  that  the  noble 
J  ^*T?U  ^^^^^^  Java,  itself  a  kingdom,  now  jielding  £2,500,000 
Uet,  April  reTcniie,  was  restored  to  Holland.  It  is  impossible  to 
2d?rf  defend  this  imprudent  piece  of  generosity ;  but  it  was 
JS^ie^***  part  of  the  magnanimous  policj  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
^^7^  was  aboTe  all  selfish  coDsideratious  for  himself  or  his 
schodu  xi.  oonntrj,  and  was  desirous  of  upholding  that  moral  influ- 
•wi'chmi  ence  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  fi^eneral  scramble  for  the 

Treaty  in  ,  . 

Pari.  Deb.  spoils  of  tUc  Frcncli  l-jiipirc,  had  bccu  enjoyed  bj  this 
114!'*^^'   country,  from  being  in  tlie  rare  position  of  kaviug  OTcry- 
thing  to  give  and  nothing  to  ask.^ 
Sir  Charles  (now  Lord)  Stewart^  came  to  Paris  with 
Rev^f^  of,  the  Allied  sorereigns  after  the  occupation  of  that  capi- 
In'ul'pta      V  the  Allied  forces,  and  took  an  active  part  both 
ofVtttui.  In  ^iiQ  military  pageants  and  diplomatic  negotiations  by 
which  that  memorable  period  was  di>tini:uished.  Among 
Sept.  10.    the  former  was  the  great  review  of  tlie  Russian  army 
160,000  strong,  of  whom  28,000  were  cavalry,  with  540 
guns.    Such  a  scene  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Eu- 
rope, and  perhaps  will  never  be  seen  again.   The  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  were  present^ 
besides  Lord  Stewart  and  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  King  of  Prussia,  and  all  the  lesser  potentates  of 
Germany,  with  Prince  Sch war tzen berg,  and  nearly  the 
whole  Allied  generals.    Many  ladies  of  high  rank  graced 
the  spectacle,  among  whom,  from  England,  were  Ladies 
Castlereagh,  Gomb^rmere^  Qrantham,  IMrs  Arbuthnot^ 
Miss  Fitzciarence,  and  many  others.   The  review  was 
magnificent  in  the  verj  highest  degree,  and  fortunately 
we  possess  a  description  of  it  by  Lord  Stewart,  written 
at  the  inuiuent  with  that  graphic  j^ower  for  which  he  was 
80  remarkable.*    The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Lowne 

*  "  On  the  uri  ral  of  th*  MvMMigiiB  ftt  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  ibem,  the  enoga 

wn"  nnfurle<l,  ami  a  salvo  of  guua  aiinouTici«<l  tlieir  pmnenco.  The  wliole  RuB- 
Hian  army  tlien.-  a^weiubled  was  seen  dniwii  vip  in  thr-c'^  lines,  ejtnr  ding  as  far 
as  tlie  oyo  cuuld  reiicb.  The  huu  giilteroil  <iu  their  arms,  auJ  uu  iho  drawn 
whrea  of  the  oavaliy,  to  a  iHnUnce  that  almiMit  appsared  inaginary.  The  ajo 
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Cole,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  sereral  other  generals  came  chap. 
to  Lord  Stewart's  in  the  evening  full  of  aduiii  aLioii  at  the 
spectacle  tliev  had  just  \vitne.ssed.    "  Well,  diaries,"  said  iw*. 
the  Duke,  "  jou  aud  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  before,  and 
never  skall  again;  the  precision  of  the  morcments  of 
those  troops  was  more  like  the  arrangements  of  a  theatre 
than  those  of  such  an  army.    I  never  saw  anything  like 
it.    But  still  I  think  my  little  army  would  move  round  ^ 
them  in  any  direction  while  they  were  effecting,'  a  single  335.  * 
change,"— an  opinion  in  whicli  all  arouud  him  concurred.^ 
A  very  interesting  memoir  was  presented  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  while  the  negotiations  for  a  final  settlement  were  Momofr 
pending  at  Paris,  praying  for  the  restitution  of  all  the|^^!^tiMa 
works  of  art  carried  off  by  the  French  during  their  con-  w  cwut 
quests  in  Italy  to  the  Eternal  City.    It  was  signed  by 
Thorwaldsen,  Gmelin,  De  Potter,  Keller,  Irvine,  and 
twenty-eight  other  foreifrn  artists  of  eminence  then  resid- 
ing at  Rome :  and, although  nut  jsubscribed  bv  Canova,who, 
being  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  excluded  from  the  category, 
it  received  his  warmest  and  most  effective  support.  It 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  carrying  off  of  these 

hud  st^ircely  time  tu  couiprelieiid  bo  vtust  a  spoctaclo,  when  a  single  gun  fired 

from  the  Iwight  on  which  wa  stood  wu  the  liguiil  for  three  huivibB  from  the 
troops.  Even  at  this  ditstant  day  these  hurrahs  souud  freshly  in  my  ears,  m  they 
came  leas  and  less  loudly  from  the  divisions  of  ten  tli<>u-arnl,  each  oh  they  stood 
in  the  lines.  A  second  gun  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  »aiute.  The  oannoa 
•od  mnaketry  began  at  onoe,  and  the  fiM  tan  along  the  three  extended  Unee^ 
dkowing  more  distinctly  than  anything  else  could  have  done,  the  vast  space 
they  Off^npicd,  by  the  distant  fliishos  and  retiring  soun'l  of  the  musketry.  W  o 
rode  down  tho  hill,  and  the  Russians  broke  from  their  lines  into  grand  coluwns 
of  regiments,  aud  no  one  but  a  eoldter  can  conceive  the  beauty  of  this  grand 
aimnltaneona  change.  A  spot  waa  then  fixed  on  for  thaae  msaaws  to  maroh  by 
the  sovorei^'ns  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Rui^^in,  putting  himself  at  tho  hmd  of  tho 
IcH'ling  rogiiiients,  thus  formed  in  column,  marched  print  and  saluted  tlie  Em- 
peror of  Auiitria  aud  King  of  i'russia ;  then  placiug  himaelf  by  their  side, 
•aw  the  veat  of  the  army  mardi  by.  The  whole  of  the  day  waa  only  suffioient 
to  give  time  for  a  rc-formation  into  line  and  an  opening  of  muks.  along  whioh 
the  caTulcri'l'^  of  monarchy  aud  their  immense  suite  rode.  Tho  Emperor  of 
Runia  oppeaiod  greatly  occupied  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (who  waa  then 
our  ambanador  at  Paria),  as  if  anxiona  for  his  opinitm  of  what  was  passing  ba< 
fore  them,  and  hla  whole  attention  was  ^'iven  to  hitn  when  not  taken  up  with 
hi.s  Hur  companions  who  rodt.-  on  both  his  tliink:<.  'I'hns  closed  this  day,  ncrcr 
to  bo  foi*gotten  by  those  who  witnessed  the  grand  military  display  it  pre- 
sented."—Marquess  LoNDONDEUBY,  War  in  tftmwny,  1813-18U,  334,  385. 
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CHAP.  mouumcDts  of  art  vfm  a  piece  of  barbarity  on  the  part 
of  the  Frencb  generals,  of  which  eyeo  their  own  artists, 
who  profited  by  it^  had  been  ashamed ;  that  Rome 

had  become,  in  process  of  ages,  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the 
fine  arts,  where  their  professors,  of  whatever  uatiou  or 
tongue,  met  on  tenns  of  amity  and  peace — where  the 
passions  and  divisions  of  the  world  were  unfeit,  and  the 
loTe  of  the  ideal  had  come  to  supersede  the  attractions  of 
the  real ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  lasting  injury  to  the  arta^ 
and  with  them  to  the  progress  of  eivilisation,  if  the  im* 
mortal  monainents  of  genius  wliicli  had  been  carried  away 
were  not  restored  to  their  sacred  emjioriuin,  but  snffered 
to  remain  in  far  diiitaQit  lauds,  whither  they  had  been 
carried  by  the  arms  of  conquest,  and  deposited  among  a 
people  little  qualified  to  profit  by  them.*  Lord  Gaatlerea^ 

*  "  Rome  a  eto  eouaideri^  depuui  ime  loQgue  evrie  d'ano^ea  couime  le  c<f  ctre 
tear  meilleare  ^oole.  Las  Fn&(aia  eux-mfimca,  tpnt  mxmt 
mo 038^  de  tout  oOt^  oe  que  lea  uti dfrent  d«  pltti  prMeiK^  «ia|ifte  Y»iw«ir 
eutasa^  dans  leur  cnpitnlo,  n'ant  pu  copcndant  M  diqwnser  d'envoyer  leurs 
pensioDDairea  du  Guuvememeni  k  Rome,  poirttHd^  que  oe  n'eat  que  14 
qu'ilB  pouTal«iit  atteiiiditt  ^  1*  ptrfeotioiL  Plimtnn  tttHlM  F^caise  ooft 
pftrtig^  ranMartume  qua  h  tranaplantetioin  de  ces  objets,  qvaai  indig^aaa  A 
Rome  8ur  un  sol  Stranger,  a  causae  an  restc  de  I'Europc.  lis  ont  el  eve  [)ub- 
Hqticmcnt  leur  voix  contro  uno  barbaric,  usiufe,  il  est  vmi,  sona  le-  ant  icns 
liotuaiua,  main  qu'alara  d^jk  Ciceruu  foudroyut  de  sua  ^loqueuce.  Ajoutom 
«noora  qm  laa  tctiatet  lea  plm  amaoz  ietnelleiiiant  an  Fnuiea  diAanl  l«arpar- 
fection  d*iiii  tatdft  aatMar  k  oafcto  n^ne,  at  qua  k  phipart  d*«iit>a  aux  «  ^tndii 
A  Rome. 

"  Cette  cite  c't<ntieUe,  par  uo  oonooun  de  circoubtaucee  unique  dans  ITustoire 
du  monde,  est  derenue  U  capitale  daa  aita  pour  tout  lee  peuplea.  i*  nainra  «4 
laa  arte  a^y  pidteai  lea  mains  pour  leur  p^ectumnemeDt  mutoal.  Tout  ea  qui 

entoure  actf  babitana  coopire  h  <51cvcr  rimagiuation  et  Ic  cccur,  k  forruor  le  godi 
do  r-imateur,  il  renforcer  lo  gduie  cr»5ateur  de  I'artiat^.  Co  deruier,  libre  dcs 
eutravca  <|ui  compriment  son  cB.^or  ailleurs  et  aurtuut  en  France,  par  1  esprit  de 
i^stdaia  at  de  mode^  et  I'cgarent  par  I'app&t  d*UB  auocte  du  BMOMDt  Ten  une 
maaitee  iauaEo  ct  meequine,  aaiait  ici  la  nature  avec  origtadUti^  «t  n'a^piiu  qu% 
oe  qui  dana  lea  arts  cnt  le  ecu!  vrai  et  le  eeul  hnmuable. 

"  C'eat  h.  Rome  qu'un  aaint  recueillement,  et  une  aimpiicit^  de  Tie  Traimeot 
p^Uiarchale,  en  aeuvaat  rartiste  daa  distnotiona,  du  iumulte  de  Puna,  hd 
aaaurent  una  joaiaaaiaoo  pAra  ai  tinnqniUe  daa  arte.  Auaai  n*ezisie-i>il  id  qua 
pour  cux.  Tout  autre  int^rdt  a'dvanouit,  co  u*est  oelui  de  ri'uiulation  avec  led 
grands  modeles  qu'il  a  journellement  et  h  chaque  pas  sous  scb  ycvix.  et  avec  cctt« 
foule  d'artistea  de  toutea  lea  uatiouc  qui  ^I'elanccnt  avec  lui  dana  la  meme  carrierei. 

*'  Ifaia  ce  n'eat  paa  rarliate  seul  qui  profttaim  de  oafcte  realitntioii  daa  moov- 
vens  antiquea  au  ai^ge  ceotral  dea  arts.  L'ttOIAtaur  J  gagnera  <^ement  Oa 
qu'il  dtoit  forcd  nn!7iirrcd  de  cousi  Jercr  sous  dcs  rapports  ct  eous  des  eatoura 
peu  favonkblea,  il  le  vera  rbtabli  sur  aon  aol  daaaique  et  phmitif,  dana  un  oadce 
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warmly  supported  this  petition,  ami  very  iniicli  by  his  exer-  chap. 
tions  the  ivsturation  was  made  ron!])lete,  and  tlie  Apollo 
Beividere,  tlic  Laocoon,  the  Figiitiug  Gladiator,  the  Traos-  wis. 
figuration,  and  Last  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  were  re- 
stored to  their  former  seats  ia  the  Vatican.  For  this 
important  service  to  the  arts  and  to  Rome  he  afterwards 
received  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

The  jiiiliuiry  lovolution  which  immediately  followed 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Kll)a,  and  the  imminent  dan  -  R«i""v*' ^''^ 
ger  to  which  Europe  in  consequence  had  been  exposed, st*Ke£»i*. 
rendered  it  evident  to  all  that»  in  t]w  final  pacification 
which  was  to  be  made,  it  was  absolutely  necessarj  to 
provide  effectually  both  against  a  re])etition  of  a  similar 
irruption  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Emperor,  and  agaiust  the 
military  force  of  France  reniciininir  so  powerful  as  to 
afford  it,  if  attempted,  a  like  chance  of  success,  liow 
to  do  tliis  most  etiectually  was  a  ditlerent  question,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  division  of  opinion  anions:  tlie  Allies. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  as  already  mentioned,  had  in  1814 
strongly  opposed  the  settlement  of  Napoleon  in  Elba^  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  had  pointed  out  its  dangers  with 
a  precision  which  subsequent  events  had  rendered  pro- 
phetic. Taught  by  tliis  exam}>l(\  all  were  now  agreed 
that  he  must  he  removed  from  the  dangerous  vicinity 
of  France  ;  but  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity  as  to 
where  he  should  now  be  placed,  'i'he  Canary  Islands 
were  seriously  thought  of,  and  Dumbarton  Castle,  a  for- 
tress perched  on  the  summit  of  a  high  insulated  rock  in 
Scotland,  was  proposed.  Lord  Castlereagh  stroni;!}  sup- 
ported his  removal  to  8t  Helena,  which  was  at  length 
agreed  to.  The  instructions  whicli  lie  prepared  for  his 
detention  there,  and  which  were  fully  acted  u|)on,  were  to 
give  him  the  title  of  General,  not  Emperor,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  dangerous  illusions  in  his  mind,  and  to  give 

propre  k  en  rel«ver  Iw  beauty  ei  a?ec  oe  repoa  cTMprii  n^cesmire  pour  jouir 

den  arts  et  dcs  antiquite^-  but  qui  ordiuuremcnt  cuiiduit  seul  Us  vojagvtm 

ii  Home."   -M-'mnrial  lUs  .irf Ffmiifjn-s  A  K'ymt  <)  LoKD  CastlkRIAOB, 
Momt,  1")  Jaillet  And  Castlereagh  (Jorrtt^ndcnce,  x.  \yVl,  4G3. 
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CHAP,  him  eyeiy  oomfort  and  accommodation  which  was  con- 
Bistent  with  his  secnre  custody.  That  the  latter  strict- 
1916.  ness  was  not  uncalled-for  is  pro?ed  bj  the  fact  that, 
during  the  six  subsequent  years  tliat  he  remained  there, 
several  plans  were,  by  the  admission  of  his  warme&t 
partisaus^  fonned  for  his  escape,  some  of  which  were  rery 
near  succeeding.  And  that  the  former  humane  principle 
was  fully  acted  upon  is  obvious  from  the  facts»  admitted 
bj  the  same  authorities,  that  he  was  subjected  during 
his  residence  on  the  island  to  no  personal  restraint 
or  indignity ;  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  ride  when  lie 
pleased,  attended  only  at  a  distance  by  a  Tnoiinted  iniard ; 
that  he  had  saddle-horses  and  books  in  profusion,  and  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  friends,  both  male  and  females* 
who  chose  to  share  his  exile ;  that  his  table  was  equal  to 
that  of  any  duke  in  England,  and  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
IS^i^a*  P^°^  ^^^^y  beverages ;  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
1159,'  'establishment  kept  up  for,  or  on  liis  account,  by  the  Bri- 
tish Governniont  was  i*400,000  a-year/* 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  have  secured  the  person  and 
Negolia-  guarded  against  the  future  invasions  of  the  ex-£mperor ;  it 
fl^^^  vss  indispensable  also  to  take  such  securities  from  France 
itself  as  might  prevent  a  repetition  of  assaults  upon  Europe 
by  its  revolutionary  inhabitants.  Different  plans  were 
proposed  to  accomplisli  this  object,  which  were  aiiAiously 
considered  by  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the 
Duke  of  WelHngton.  One  was  to  dismantle  the  whole 
frontier  fortresses  of  France  except  a  few  of  the  strongest^ 
and  cede  them  to  the  Allies.  Another  to  detach  Alsace, 
Lorraine,  and  Picardy  from  it^  and  restore  them  to  the 
German  Powers  to  whom  they  had  originally  belonged. 
A  third,  to  occupy  the  frontier  fortresses  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod, either  three  or  five  years.    The  whole  of  them  were 

*  Lord  Castleraag1t*8  lostructions  as  to  tho  custody  of  Ktpoteon  wera  in 

the«»e  words: — "To  treat  Na;!  >loon  with  all  tlie  respect  iitiJ  cou!>idfration  due 
to  hia  rank,  but  under  anch  precautions  should  render  Lin  escape  a  matter 
of  impossibility."  The  total  coAt  of  liia  table  which  the  English  OoTernment 
P«id  WM  £12,000  a-jnr.— PorKMiaitaty  Mofm,  xm,  IIS^  1159. 
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strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  in  Lord  Livcrpoors  chap. 
words,  "  the  continuance  of  tlie  Kline's  authority  and 


Goverameot,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
Allies,  must  be  Teiy  problematical ;  and  if  his  Government 
Bhould       be  overturned,  and  be  foUowed  by  a  Jacobin 
or  Revolutionary  si/stem,  though  not  that  of  Buonaparte, 
what  will  be  tliou<rlit  of  those  who,  with  France  at  tbeir 
mercy,  had  left  that  country  entire  in  point  of  territory,  i  Lordy- 
enrichcd  by  all  the  plunder  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flan-  I'^TliSta. 
ders,  and  bad  provided  no  additional  security  for  the  J^jf*^ 
rest  of  Europe,  though,  in  the  instance  of  the  Lowi^sis;^^^ 
Countries,  snch  security  is  admitted  to  be  indispensably  >.  447. 
necessary?"'* 

The  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement  on  this  subject,  and  providing,  without  irre-  Euonuuuit 
coveral)]v  alienatin*'  France,  for  the  future  securitv  ofiheAUi«4 
Europe,  was  much  enhanced  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
demands  of  the  Allied  Powers,  particularly  Prussia, 

*  Lord  Liverpool  d  opinion  was  early  iH*onouiio«d  in  favour  of  the  occupation 
of  the  fortmaeB  for  a  limited  number  of  ycen  nther  than  diumftntUni^  tbem* 
"With  regard."  said  he,  "to  the  two altematives of  diemnutlin^  the  French 

fortresses,  or  tlicir  occupation  tor  ix  i;ivfn  ntnnVifr  of  yparsby  the  Alhod  Powers, 
there  appeura  to  uh  to  be  uo  quention  which  of  the»o  propoaitiou-i  id  the  most 
advantageous  to  £urope,  and  even  to  France.  lu  the  firel  place,  the  diaman- 
tliDg  the  fortveeaea  haa  rarely  erer  been  oomi^etely  effected.  The  worka  are 
partially  destroyed,  and  may  bo  rej^ircd  for  a  small  part  of  the  expense  at 
which  they  were  originally  constructed.  lu  the  second  place,  th<nigh  dismau- 
tUng  the  fortresses  on  the  frontier  of  France  would  uncover  thut  country, 
expoee  it  for  a  time  to  itiTaaioti,  an  advantage  aa  Ikr  aa  it  goea^  it  would  not 
materially  prott  c  t  lu  ighbooring  countries  which  had  no  fortreaata;  and  the 
cotitost,  if  it  should  arise,  would  de[if!id  in  thit  case  uf>nn  which  Power 
would  bring  into  the  field  the  superior  army.  Whereas,  if  the  French  for- 
treaiee  were  ooeupted  by  the  Allied  Powera  tiU  aodk  time  aa  a  harrier  oould  be 
created  by  the  Allien,  they  would  have  tlie  advantage  of  the  aecnrity  of  the 
Frouch  frontier  till  such  time  as  they  had  been  enabled  (o  create  one  of  their 
own.  In  tlie  third  phice.  the  nccujiation  of  the  Fiencli  frontier  by  the  Allies, 
to  be  restored  at  a  given  periud  to  the  King  and  his  legitimate  successors, 
would  be  aome  aeeority  for  the  continuance  of  hia  Qovemment ;  whereaa  the 
diamanUing  Ilie  iortrqoaea  could  not  be  productive,  at  least  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree,  of  »nch  an  advantage.  If,  therefore,  t!»<»  principle  of  security 
ought  U)  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  option  between  thette  alternatives  is 
dear.  We  do  not  feel  Umt  we  ahonid  dieeharge  our  duty,  if  we  did  not  urge 
this  opiniun  with  att  poesible  eameKtnese,  and  deaire  you  to  \u'ge  it  upon  the 
Allie-' "  r.oHn  I.rvERPoOL  to  LoBnCAnLBBKAOH» /a/^  28^  C'Mlereagh 
VorraipondeHcc,  x.  44ft. 
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CHAP.  BoLnuni,  and  Bavaria,  who  had  the  <rrcatest  injuries  to 
revenge,  ami  dangers  to  apprehend,  both  as  regards  t<?rri- 

im,  tory  to  be  ceded  by  France,  and  iodcuiuities  to  be  paid 
bj  that  Power.  The  latter  soon  swelled  to  an  eDormous 
amount^  irhich^  eren  sapposiog  thej  vere  in  some  de- 
gree exaggerated,  gare  a  frightful  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  systematic  robbery  and  spoHation  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  French  armies.  They  amuutiteil  to  abore 
£1,200,000,000  sterling.  The  claims  of  Hamburg  alone, 
a  city  at  that  time  containing  only  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  imporerished  to  the  last  degree  bj  the  blockade 
during  the  var,  amounted  to  £140»000 — a  sum,  irom  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money,  equal  to  at  least  £250,000 
in  British  money.  So  enormous  were  tlic  demands,  and 
hO  obvious  the  inabihty  of  France  to  discharge  them,  tliat 
the  Emperor  xVlcxauder,  who  had  never  forgiven  the 
'  resistance  made  to  his  views  on  Poland  by  the  Western 
States,  and  was  very  desirous  of  popularity  in  France, 
under  the  name  of  mediating  between  the  contending 
Powers,  took  the  part  of  the  French  in  a  way  which  at 
first  excited  the  apprehension  of  the  British  CabiiK  i  * 
These  concurring  circumstanees  caused  tiie  negotiation  to 
be  protracted  much  beyond  the  period  originally  contem- 
plated, and  which  was  tlie  more  unezpectod  that  at  its  close 
no  less  than  800,000  Allied  troopswere  in  possession  of  the 

*  "  We  are  not  at  all  mrpriBed  at  the  different  shaden  of  opinion  wixicb  sub- 
riit  unongst  the  AUi«d  Powers  m  to  the  menauree  which  it  mi^  be  proper  ta 
adopt  rufipecting  the  frontier  of  Franco.  It  is  quite  natond  that  the  Powef 
bordering  on  Fitmce  shoulfl  look  to  thfir  own  isccurity  in  sotnc  permanent  re- 
duction of  the  tcrrittn-y  of  tliat  country.  It  is  quite  ititclliRible,  likewise,  that 
the  Emperor  of  Hutttsia  bIjouKI  bt^  Ui;tiiirouti  of  being  comidertd  at  a  protector  of 
the  PrmA  natton  s  but  this  ditpoeitioiit  on  the  part  of  hie  Imperial  Majest j, 
ahould  be  bqit  withia  reaaonabla  bounds.  He  should  recollect  that  tho«e 
who  are  near  to  France,  and  consequently  in  the  post  of  danger,  hare  the 
deepest  interest  iu  the  issue  of  the  contest.  And,  though  it  may  be  veij  pr»> 
per  that  be  shoubl  ao  iar  aet  tiie  part  off  a  mednitor  to  keq»  down  czbufi^ 
gant  aod  unreasonable  preteuttona,  he  oue^t  not  to  aacrifiee  what  nmj  be 
necessary  for  tlu^  security  of  Allies  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Freuch  nation, 
particularly  m  tliat  untiun  has  never  actrd  upon  those  principle.-^  of  peruiaueDt 
territorial  integrity  with  respect  to  other  countries,  when  the  fortune  of  war 
bee  plaoed  the  power  in  ite  owu  faaoda."— LoBO  Livsbkxil  Lobd  Caciu* 
BSAQ^  /kIjt  2Sy  1815  j  OulbrMQA  Oonofiimdaiieh  z,  445. 
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French  territory,  wlioro  tlicy  wore,  with  ilie  exception  of  chap. 
tlie  Ent;lish,  fed  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  con-  ^^^"^ 
quered  territorj,  the  inhabitants  of  which  vere  incapable  ^^^^ 
of  makiDg  any,  eren  the  smallest  resistance,  while  its  armj 
was  almost  entirely  disbanded.    Lord  Castlereagh  wrote 
and  transmitted  to  his  Cabinet,  on  the  I7th  August,*  a 

*  "  I  quite  concur  with  the  remark  contiuued  in  your  iaj»t  letter,  tliat  the  • 
trw  iiitccests  of  Great  Britain  are  much  more  identified  with  tUoii«  of  Austria 
And  Phiaaia  in  tlie  cauBting  firiais,  than  with  thoae  of  Russia  |  but  I  moBt  at 
the  8iimo  time  obgcrve,  that  both  those  courts  require  to  be  nftrrowly  wntched 
at  the  ])re«eut  momfrit,  with  rcsix-ct  to  the  mode  in  which  tlioy  pursue  their  ** 
particular  views,  in  order  thut  we  may  not  be  iuvulvcd  in  n  course  of  policy  ' 
in  wbioli  Qreat  Britain  has  no  principle  of  oommon  intflicat  with  them,  bnt 
the  reverse.  Tlie  ftnt  point  is,  that  I  mnoh  suspeot  neither  Auatria  nor 
Pruaaia,  and  Lortainly  nono  of  tlie  smnller  Powers,  have  any  sincere  desire  to 
bring  the  present  state  of  things  to  a  ajHiedy  terminntiou.  So  long  as  they  can 
feed,  dotiie,  and  pay  their  armies  at  the  expenee  of  France,  and  put  Eugliih 
subsidies  into  their  pockets  beeides,  which  nothing  can  deprive  them  of,  previovia 
to  Ti>t  April  ^^^^^  I'ut  tlienctnnl  coiicluaion  of  a  treaty  withFitince,  you  cannot 
suppose  tbey  will  be  in  a  great  km  ry  to  curae  t*>  a  tinal  settlement,  since  the 
war  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  .  .  .  The  Prussians  have  not  only  brought 
an  entire  new  eotpe  of  40,000  men  forward — mnch  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  on  whom  they  Ijave  been  feeding,  by  the  way— but 
they  liave  now  reinforcements  to  an  e*|ual  amount  in  full  march,  to  fill  \\\>  all 
their  other  corps,  malting  their  numbers  in  France,  according  to  their  own 
retums,  300,000  men,  for  whidi  they  now  draw  rations  .  .  .  The  Prussian 
miniaterof  finance,  Bulow,  ye-sterday  told  mo  that  he  did  not  calculate  theAIlied 
force  now  in  Franco  lower  than  900,000  men ;  atul  tlicir  expcnwe,  including  forage 
and  wn-ste,  ut  less  than  3  livrus  per  man  i>cr  day,  which  is  about  i^ll 2,000  a-day, 
or  £36,000,000  a  yeor,  exdosi^e  of  i>ay  and  dothing,  the  latter  being  provided 
by  distinct  requisitions,  the  former  by  the  revenue  of  the  de(>urtinenta  oectipied. 
To  judge  of  the  effect  of  tiie  invasion  in  n  finiuK  ial  point  of  view  ui)on  Franco, 
to  this  must  be  added  the  final  contribution  to  be  (irmanded,  which,  from  all 
I  hear  and  observe,  is  not  Hkely  to  fall  short  of  600,000,000  ^4124,000,000);  and 
if  to  thia  yott  add  the  ohaige  of  100,000  men  who  are  to  occupy  for  a  number 
of  years  the  intended  po.sition  in  France,  you  will  probably  bo  of  opinion 
that  the  pressure  is  hkely  to  be  as  heavy,  in  a  peouniaiy  shape,  as  the  country 
can  be  expected  quietly  to  submit  to.   .  .  . 

"With  respect  to  the  fortresses  proposed  to  be  erected,  yon  reason  the 
juaitice  of  throwing  upon  France  the  cxpen.>*e  of  providing  those  defences, 
which  her  position  ami  CKinluct  ron»lor  inui>pt u.-.iMi'  1^  the  security  uf  the 
neighbouring  states.  Aut>tria  and  Prussia  etut<<  the  ju^^tico  as  strongly  and 
preferably  in  favour  of  being  indemnified  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
for  former  contribntiuns  levied  upon  them  by  France.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
France  cannot  meet  all  thc«e  dem  ind-  ;  that  tlio  cliargc  upon  her  mw-i  ha 
limited  in  amount ;  and  that  it  wiil  bo  a  question  amongHt  the  Allies,  in  appro- 
priating this  fund,  which  pretension  is  to  give  way.  .  .  .  It  is,  in  tiuth,  a 
qneaUon  much  more  between  us  and  our  Allies,  in  whidi,  as  I  foresaw  before 
I  left  England,  we  should  have  to  contend  upon  gruund:^  of  remote  precaution, 
againt(t  the  immediate  pressure  of  avnric*'  and  poverty. 

** Much  to  my  surprise,  in  discu-^^jon  with  Prince  Mel teruich  on  this  sub- 
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CHAP,   detailed  and  most  able  account  of  the  state  of  the  nego- 
Jj^'    tiations,  and  the  reasons  adduced  on  lx)th  sides,  which 
1815.    throws  an  important  light  on  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  aod  the  views  which  in  the  end 
swajed  the  British  Government  At  length,  after  a  lo^g 
delaj,  and  no  small  difficult/^  the  heada  of  an  arrange- 

Jeoty  I  reoeived  not  only  a  ooncurrenca,  but  a  eoosiderable  degree  of  suppoti 
from  tho  BuMiaii  minitier ;  Mid  he  bat  riaoe  told  me  tliai  Ibe  Empevor  w31 

agree  to  my  proposition  of  appropriating  one-third  of  the  whole  contribiitloil  to 
fortification.*,  whicli,  considering  the  r<?iiaott*  interest  nti!<«i:i  Iiils  iu  thiaemnfe* 
ment,  is  a  very  ]iV>cnil  ]>rocccHing  on  his  Itui«erial  Majestjr'6  part.  .  .  .  Tlie 
more  I  wish  the  alternative,  the  more  I  am  imprnsed  with  the  wisdom  of  what 
the  Duke  of  Wellingfeoii  atalae  npon  this  aabjeei  la  bis  letter  to  me,  when  he 
eaya  he  deems  the  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  French  fortresaee  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  iu  itself  preferable  to  the  actual  ceSMioti  of  tho  same 
placoa  ;  and  for  th\»  obvious  reason,  that  the  one  ia  compatible  with  i-  reoch 
oonneetioD,  the  other  leads  to  itfiite  all  Prencfamen  against  ns,  or  mther 
•gainst  the  Power  that  shall  be  found  in  possession  of  their  spoils ;  and  as  the 
Kiv'jr  of  the  N»'tlu>rliin<lp  wrmld  pr^  V)iibly  be  the  first  to  be  sttsfiked,  ws  hsve 
more  reaaun  to  weigh  well  the  coui-»u  to  pursued. 

When  I  steto  thai  the  temporary  occopi^tioii  is  not  inoompatible  witii  pte- 
serving  n  Qsefvl  influraee  in  Fknaee,  I  do  it  from  knowing  that  the  King  nod 

hh  ministers  do  not  wl^h  to  fsee  Fiance  without  foreign  troops;  tliat  ih.  y  sd- 
niit  the  Allies  cnnnot  leave  their  troops  in  France,  without  the  tecunty  of  a 
certain  number  uf  their  fortreckties.  My  belief  and  hope  is,  if  Lh«  arr&ugement 
is  made  with  some  ettentioo  to  the  feelings  sad  intensts  of  the  oouatij,  thai 
the  King,  his  Government,  and  the  loyal  party  in  France,  will  ally  themselves 
with  you  ;  an  l  thnt  thus  sustained,  the  King  will  be  able  gradually  to  eBtablLsh 
his  authority,  which,  if  aooompliahed,  ia  valuable  beyond  all  other  secuntiea 
we  oeo  seqinre.  If  he  &ils^  we  shsll  not  hwe  to  rsprooeh  onmlns  wiUi 
having  precipitated  his  &U,  and  we  shall  have  foil  time  to  take  onr  pff<eonn> 
tions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  push  things  now  to  an  extremity,  we  leave  tho 
King  no  resource  in  the  eyes  of  bis  own  people  but  to  diasvow  us;  and  once 
eommittod  against  us  iu  sentiment,  he  will  be  obliged  soon  either  to  lead  the 
Bstioo  into  war  himself,  or  jMsnftfy  be  »et  oaub  fe  eMle«K9/br  aoeM  siers  bM 
and  enterprising  competiiof.  The  whole  of  this  view  of  the  question  tuma 
upon  a  convirtitMi  tlmt.  the  King*K  cause  in  France  b\  far  from  hopeless,  if  well 
conducUjd,  aud  tliut  the  European  aUiance  can  be  miuie  powerfully  inatru- 
meatsl  to  his  tnpport,  if  our  seourities  are  framed  in  such  a  msamsr  ss  not  to 
be  ultimately  hostile  to  France,  after  she  shall  have  given  protrmUd  fnoffk 
having  ceagtd  to  be  a  revolutionary  ttate.   .   .  . 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  the  prevailing  tempw,  in  England  aa  well  aa  in 
Germany,  the  OOrinet  onght  to  instmct  the  Doke  of  Wellington  not  to  look 
to  secure  a  fortified  plane  the  more  or  the  leas,  which  seldom  taUs  mneh  in  thn 

contest  of  nfi'iftn",  but  to  confer  with  tho  other  Powers  how  wo  can  best 
reduce  the  power  of  France,  aud  most  effectually  disqualify  her  wKtX-iny 
again  tK$  aUmfi  toauoU  Emnpe,  I  have  no  doubt  the  middle  ime  would  be 
most  popular,  sad  thsi  la  SKtorting  the  penmment  cession  of  one  or  two  for> 

tresses  of  great  name,  onr  libours  would  carry  with  them  an  eclat  which  is  noi 
likely  to  attend  them  according  to  the  course  we  recommend.  Rut  it  i»  not 
oar  butinest  to  collect  trophiet,  but  to  try  if  tr<  fwa  6rta^  back  the  world  to  peace- 
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ment  wero  come  to  between  him  and  Prince  Nesselrode,  chap. 
which  fonned  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which  followed,  and 
was  signed  on  20th  November.* 

Lord  Liverpool  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  ui  ad- 
dition to  the  fortresses  de.sii^ed  by  the  Duke  of  Welling-  t€ 

which 

ton  for  temporary  occupatioii,  Strasburg  and  Lille  should  il^a  i^S^ 
be  demolished  ;t  and  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  Siil'iwT^ 
secretlj  insisted  that  LoiTaine,  Alsace,  Franche-Comt^ 
and  French  Flanders,  should  be  ceded  to  Austria  and  Pros- 
si%  and  form  part  of  the  Oermanj  Confederacy.    It  was 

ful  habits,  I  do  Hot  beliovc  ibis  to  be  compatible  with  any  attempt  now 
materiallj  ind  permanently  to  affect  the  territorial  character  of  France,  as 
settled  by  the  Peace  oi  i'aria.  Neither  do  I  thiak  it  a  clear  case  (if  we  cao,  by 
imposiu'j  a  itrait  wattteoai  vpon  that  P&wer  for  •  number  of  years,  restore  her 
to  ordinary  habits,  and  weighing  the  extraoirdinaiy  grotctk  o/othrr  tUUft  in  UlUet 
times,  and  ispa-inflii  of  Rus.^'m)  that  Franco,  even  with  her  exii-liiig  <limen3ioni», 
may  not  bo  found  a  useful,  rather  than  a  diiti^'orims  m«-inht.'r  of  the  European 
eybtom.  You  have  now  all  the  materiuU  beture  yuu ;  yuu  kuuw  the  Duke  of 
WeUingtou's  emtimettts  end  my  own ;  end  if  you  widi  us  to  elter  the  Tieir 
wo  have  taken  of  the  question,  or  have  to  make  any  change  in  the  instructiouu 
given  me  on  leaving  Kiipland,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." — Lori>  CASTLEitr.Ar.n 
to  Lord  Livi  ni  uoL,  A  ayust  17,  1815;  Vrnd-nayh  VorrupondcncCf  x.  4S5-41^1. 

*  This  agreement  waa  in  the  following  terms : — 

"1.  Oecupetton  dee  place*  d4sign^  t>ar  le  Duo  de  Wellington  poor  otnq 

aundes. 

"  2.  Co8.sion  do  Loindau,  comnie  enclave  de  rAlIcmogne. 
"  3.  Ceiiiiion  h  la  Suisse,  ou  demolition  de  Huninguo. 

"  4.  Restitution  au  lioi  de  Sardoigne  de  la  partie  de  la  Savoyo  r6unio  h  la 
FhuMe  par  la  pais  de  Faria,  eontve  la  oenion  de  ea  part^  pour  la  rectafioatioii 

dee  froutiiirea  de  Geneve. 

**  5.  Refill tution  dea  diatrict«  dt?tach<58  dea  Pays  Ras  {>ar  la  pair  de  Paris. 

"  6.  Uouthbution  ^uivalente  ^  uue  aniide  de  revenu  de  k  Fran<»,  aavoir, 
six  eent  miiiions  de  francs. 

"7.  Comprendre  dans  cetto  contribution  Ics  cinquante  millions  evigdl  ao> 
tuellement,  et  le  mnntant  dea  objets  (I'l'qtiipj^emout  qui  ont  6i6  iouruis. 

*^8.  Employer  le  tiers  de  cotte  contribution  h  la  construction  de  quelquea 
points  fortiii^  en  Belgique  et  dans  le  midi  de  rAUomagne. 

*'  9l  La  OMitribution  sera  payable  dans  trojsans."— AfanAramfsja  hjf  Pbivob 
Nmiuiooi^  AMgvM  24, 1815 ;  Ctutkreagh  Corrupondtnctf  z.  408. 

t  "  Tou  will  understand  me  ss  not  bringing  forward  Ute  dimnanUing  of  Lille 
and  Stra«burg  as  a  .fivr  qua  non,  but  as  wishing  it  to  he  wrgtid  with  all  the 
weight  which  wo  feel  is  duo  to  it ;  and,  considering  bow  very  short  our  propoai- 
tiotts  fid]  of  tbe  Austrian  and  Prussian  projct$^  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  confident 
hope  that,  when  the  Frsneb  Government  are  aware,  as  they  roust  be,  of  the 
extent  of  sncrifii  e  which  wouM  h;ive  been  d«  niundeil  from  tliom,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  tbe  moderation  of  Great  Britain  and  liuseia^  thcj  will  not  feel  it  possible 
to  make  any  serious  issistanoe  to  a  oonoeesion  of  this  nature.** — LoBO  Liter* 
vwxL  to  Lord  Cabtlbbbaoh,  Avffust  23, 1816 ;  OaO,  Oar.  x.  498. 
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CBAP.  with  no  small  difficttlty  tliat  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Doke 

of  Wellin<rton.  and  Prioce  Nesselrode,  withstood  these 
1814  demaiuls,  and  thoy  did  m  on  the  ground  thai  such  a 
partition  of  France  would  unite  every  heart  and  hand  ia 
the  country  against  the  Goverumcnt,  and  render  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  the  great  ol)jcct  of  all  their  efforts, 
impossible.   Bj  their  united  efforts,  the  demands  of  the 

Not.  20.  German  Powers  were  at  length  oremiled^  and  peace  was 
concluded  with  France  on  terms  more  favourable  than, 
after  so  dreadful  au  overthrow,  could  have  been  expected. 
By  this  treaty  the  territory  of  France  was  reduced  to  its 
exact  limits  in  1790,  by  which  the  whole  addition  left  to 
it  by  the  treaty  of  1814  was  swept  awaj,  except  the 
little  territoij  of  the  Venaiain,  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Revolution.  Versoiz,  with  a  small  adjacent  territory* 
was  ceded  to  the  canton  of  Geneva;  bat  the  fortress 
of  Huningen,  a  standing  menace  to  Switzerland,  was 
to  be  demolished.  The  contribution  laid  on  France 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  fixed  at  700,000,000 
francs  (£28,000,000),  in  addition  to  which  an  army  of 
150^000  men,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  formed  of 
30,000  each  from  Great  Britain,  Austria^  Russia^  Prussia* 
and  the  lesser  Powers  of  Germany,  was  to  retun  posses- 
sion, during  five  years,  of  the  chief  frontier  fortresses  of 
France,  from  Condo  to  Fort  Louis,  including  Valenciennes, 
Cambray,  Qncsnoy,  Maubengc,  and  Ijaiidrccy.  This  great 
force  was  to  be  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Government,  which  for  five  years  would  amount 
to  250,000,000  francs  (£10,000,000),  making  in  all 
£38,000,000  to  be  paid  by  France  under  this  treaty.* 
By  the  advice  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  with  the  entire 

•  ^T^^  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet,  Great  Britain  surrendered 

in  Martens,  ' 

i.  682:  ftiui  tlie  whole  portion  of  this  indemnity  acn  uiML'  to  her, 
501,518.   amounting  to  nearly  Xj,000,000,  to  aid  m  forming  a 
barrier  against  France  in  the  Low  Countries.^ 

*  The  Freneh  (JoTernnimt  was  to  pay  50,000,000  fnne»  t^j«u  for  tbe  pay, 
equipment,  &c.,  of  the  Allied  troops;  but  it  was  bfidr.^  to  furni!*li  them  l» 
kind  with  their  whole  provisions,  forago,  loilgin^,  an  l  fuel.  Tbis  would  pro- 
bably amount  to  as  much  mon.—See  Scuoio,  xL  HIO. 
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The  treaties  of  VienTia  consnmmated  the  foreign  policy  ohap. 

of  Lord  Castlcreagli,;iiKl  iiiiui  d  ii  convenient  opportunity  for 


a  rapid  review  of  their  principles  and  effects.  The  p«  i  i  hI  i®^** 
of  nearly  half  a  century  which  has  since  elapsed,  fraught  Retr^f^c  t 
as  it  has  been  with  the  most  important  events,  both  foreign  cJnHc- 
and  domestic,  has  thrown  a  broad  and  steady  light  on  the  ^f^^^^. 
Tiews  of  international  rights  and  policy  on  which  it  was 
founded.  It  was  vehemently  decried  at  the  time  by  the 
Liberal  party,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent — by 
the  tirst,  because  it  was  deemed  too  favourable  to  despotic 
power,  and  too  little  encouraging  to  popular  movements 
and  inclinations;  an3  by  the  last^  because  it  had  defeated 
the  great  democratic  effort  of  the  European  states^  and 
established  an  alliance  of  the  Consenrative  Powers  which 
threatened  for  a  long  period,  if  not  for  ever,  to  restrain  its 
advances.  That  it  had  both  these  effects  for  a  considerable 
time  is  indeed  certain ;  but  yet  neither  was  intended  by 
him,  and  neither  formed  the  principal  object  to  which  his 
policy  was  directed.  It  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
naiional  independence,  to  the  support  of  which  his  early 
life  had  been  devoted,  that  during  his  whole  career  con- 
stituted his  main  object.  He  resisted  the  democratic 
movement,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  because  be  saw 
that  the  hostility  of  its  leaders  always  had  been,  and  he 
foresaw  always  would  be,  in  the  end  directed  against  this 
country.  He  inclined  to  the  legitimate  monarchies,  and 
succeeded  at  last,  by  great  exertions,  in  arraying  them  in 
a  firm  league  for  mutual  protection  and  the  prevention  of 
the  desolating  effects  of  separate  warfare.  He  did  so, 
not  because  he  was  inclmed  to  arbitrary  principles,  or 
desirous  of  supporting  arbitrary  goTemments,  but  because 
he  foresaw  that  it  was  by  the  democratic  Powers  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  likely  in  future  to  be  disturbed 
and  the  independence  of  Great  Britain  threatened,  and 
that  it  was  by  an  alliance  with  the  legitimate  monarchies 
alone  that  either  could  be  successfully  maintained. 

The  annals  of  Europe  during  the  twenty  years  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  first  French  Rerolution  too 
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GSAP.  deurlj  vindicated  tbeee  opiniona.  In  the  ontset  that  event 
was  not  merely  regarded  with  no  disfaTOur,  hat  carried 


WW.  with  it  the  warmest  aud  nearly  uiuiiiimous  sympathy  of 
Pwof  which  the  British  people.  To  see,  and,  if  they  can  etfect  it, 
ti!Ii«^^'"  render,  all  other  nations  as  free  as  them^selves,  has  ever 
l^of^ld  of  warmest  wish  of  the  English  ;  and,  in  the  out* 

U)' nli'^ri^d  ^^^y  inrariablj  regard  aDj  nation  inaui^gent  against 
from°lc^  its  gOTemment,  as  their  Datoral  allies.  So  it  was  with  the 
first  French  Revolution  ;  so  it  was  with  the  last.  Even 
Mr  Pitt  and  his  Cabinet  reirarded  the  first  conviil^ioD, 
in  its  early  stages,  with  favour ;  they  stood  aloof  when 
France  was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's invasion  in  1792,  and  when  nothing  was  wanting 
but  a  declaration  of  war  from  England  to  determine  the 
contest  at  once  in  favour  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  was 
with  deep  regret,  and  like,"  as  Lord  Malmesboiy  said, 
"  a  conscientious  man  being  forced  into  a  duel,"  that  they 
were  in  the  succeeding  year  drawn  into  the  war.  But  the 
events  which  rapidly  succeeded  soon  dispelled  this  amiable 
aud  natural  delusion,  and  revealed  the  painful  truth  that 
eveiy  revolutionary  state  on  the  Continent  is  no  sooner 
established  than  it  allies  itself,  not  with  En^nd^  but 
iffiA  France^  if  under  a  revolutionary  government,  and, 
instead  of  forming  a  support  to  Great  Britain,  consti- 
tutes a  direct  addition  to  the  power  of  its  enemies. 
The  Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Koman,  and  Parthenopeiau 
Republics  were  not  only  conquered  and  organised, 
but  cordially  united  their  forces  with  those  of  France; 
and  when  Lord  Castlereagh  succeeded  to  the  heUn,  in 
1607»  he  found  the  whole  of  Europe,  under  the  banners 
of  revolution,  arrayed  in  a  vast  league  against  this  country. 
There  are  many  instances  in  the  history  of  England  of 
revolutionary  ]M)\vers  imploring  its  aid  to  establish  their 
independence — there  is  not  one  of  any  of  them  in  return 
ever  rendering  her  any  assistance.  On  the  contr^,  in  the 
darkest  period  of  the  war,  when  Britain,  the  last  asjlum 
of  freedom,  was  endangered,  America^  after  eveiy  cause  of 
complaint  had  been  removed  by  the  repeal  of  iJie  Orders 
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in  Council,  united  her  arms  with  those  of  France  against  ohap. 
this  country,* 

If  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe  since  Lord  Castle-  wis. 
reagh's  deatli  is  considered,  still  more  ample  proof  will  bec^^^^^ 
found  of  the  truth  of  Iiia  principle,  that  every  revolutionary 
movement  on  the  Continent,  if  successful,  is  an  addition  to<'>i?'«»»  f""^ 

aubsequent 

the  power  of  France ;  if  unsuccessful,  of  Russia  ;  and  thatwpcrioiefc 
it  is  difficult  to  saj  by  which  the  independence  of  Qreat 
Britain  is  most  seriously  menaced.   The  Grand  Alliance, 
which  he  with  so  much  labour  constructed,  overthrew  the 

revolutionary  principle  in  the  person  of  its  chosen  cham- 
pion, and  gave  Europe  forty  ^^ars  of  peace,  unbroken  save 
by  the  democratic  outbreaks  and  triumphs  of  1830  and 
1848.  But  both  of  these  convulsions  signally  advanced 
Ae  power  of  France,  and  the  last  so  effectually  that  we 
ha?e  ever  since  been  constantly  engaged  in,  or  under  pre- 
paration for,  serious  war.  The  Revolution  of  1830  parti- 
tioned the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands :  restored  Antwerp, 
erected  at  so  vast  a  cost  for  our  subjugatu)!),  Mrtually  to  the 
rule  of  France  ;  and  established  revolutionary  dynasties, 
of  course  in  the  French  interest,  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
That  of  1848  re-established  in  a  few  years  the  proscribed 
Napoleonic  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France ;  and  that 
speedily  led  to  the  Crimean  war,  which  irrecoverably 
broke  up  the  uUiance  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  England, 
and  resulted  in  the  Italian  contest,  which  ended  in  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  2^' ice  to  the  French  empire,  and 
the  extension  of  French  influence  through  the  interven- 
tion of  revolutionary  movements  over  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula.  France  has  regained  the  prestige  and  power 
which  she  had  lost  during  the  years  1814  and  1815  from 
the  efforts  of  the  liiaiKl  Alliance,  by  two  subsequent 
successful  revolutions.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
England  has  gaiued  by  these  convulsions  excepting  the 
growth  of  a  Power  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  which 

*  It  need  hardly  b*  laid  that  tha  altlanoa  of  France  and  England  in  1 854 

against  R»is.si;i  wn=?  a  war  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Xapnlemi  ITT.,  intended  to 
diMcrer  the  Grand  Alliance,  which  had  [iroved  fatal  to  his  UQclo,  oad  waa  any* 
thing  rather  than  a  mcaauro  of  Hupport  to  Qreat  Britain. 
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CHAP,  now  seriously  threatens  its  independence,  and  the  necessity 

of  mtiintaining  during  peace  armaments  on  the  scale  of  the 
wi*.    most  costly  war. 

^  Experience,  therefore,  has  now  decisiyclj  demonstrated 
Rcnson  of  the  justice  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  s 
rial  ai^'i!!iKc-  pHnciplo,  that  eycrj  successful  reTolution  on  the  Continent 
oS^^^*  is  a  direct  addition  to  the  power  of  revolutionary  France, 
VwBii*.  ^  f^2k%  it  is  only  by  a  cordial  union  between  the  Con- 
serratiye  states  that  the  dangers  M'ith  which  they  are  all 
threatened  bv  its  asgression  can  be  obviated.  It  is  oft^n 
said  by  the  Continental  writers  that  the  treaties  of  ^'ienna 
were  dictated  by  hatred  to  France,  and  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  ground  for  tliis  feeling.  That,  however,  wa'^  ])ot 
the  real  motive  which  led  to  that  celebrated  series  of  dip- 
lomatic acts.  Tenor — ^well-founded  terror — ^founded  on 
dear-bought  experience,  was  the  ruling  principle.  Europe 
had  liad  too  much  reason  to  know  thai  France,  even  as  she 
stood  in  1789,  was  more  than  a  match  for  any  single 
Power  within  her  bounds,  probably  than  for  any  two 
Powers  of  Continental  £arope.  When  to  this  natural 
strength,  arising  from  its  great  population,  compact  terri- 
tory, and  the  martial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  was  added 
the  extraordinary  fervour  of  a  revolution,  it  became 
irresistible  save  by  a  sincere  alliance  of  all  the  other 
monarchies.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
supported  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  of  Hoi- 
laud  to  Belgium,  of  great  part  of  Saxony,  of  the  duchy  of 
Posen,  and  of  the  Khenish  Provinces  to  Prussia,  of  Lom- 
bardy  to  Austria,  and  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  It  was  to 
form  efficient  barriers  against  France  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countnes,  and  against  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  that  all  this 
was  done. 

Nationalities  indeed  are  not  to  be  forL^otten,  and  if 

99.  .  ... 

Additional  still  more  momentous  considerations  do  not  ititorvene, 
jCL"fur'^  they  should  ever  be  respected.  But  though  national 
w£^i»nt  f^Q^lings  are  respectable,  national  independence  is  still  more 
«v«Bt5.  important ;  and  if  the  obvious  consequence  of  sacrificing 
the  general  safety  to  the  separate  attachments  of  little 
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States,  or  the  desire  to  split  up  great  ones  for  the  sake  ch  ap. 
of  nationalities,  is  to  subject  them  all  to  the  ruthless 

conqiied  of  a  powerful  united  aggressor,  it  is  the  part  Wis. 
of  patnousm,  not  less  than  wibdoin,  to  accept  the  lesser 
evil  in  order  to  shuu  tiic  liToatcr.   To  withstand  an  a^^L^res- 
slon  in  future,  similar  to  that  from  which  they  had  just 
escaped,  and  which  the  aspiring  and  military  genius  of 
the  French  gave  them  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  at 
no  distant  period,  it  was  indispensable,  not  merely  that 
tlic  great  Towers  should  be  united,  but  the  lesser  Powers 
so  strenijiJicned  as  to  be  of  some  \Yei<j;ht  in  the  political 
scale,  and  capable  of  preventing  their  territories  from 
becoming,  as  heretofore,  mere  battle-fields  for  the  greater 
Powers  to  adjust  their  differences  on.   If  we  would  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  of  this  view,  and  the  necessity  on  which 
it  was  founded,  we  have  only  to  consider  what  have  been 
the  consequences  of  these  arrangements  being  overturned. 
What  is  the  security  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
when  Belgium  has  been  severed  from  Hollaiul,  Lomburdy 
from  Austria — when  Savoy  and  Xiee  have  been  re- 
annexed  to  France,  and  the  Emperor  Xapoleon,  at  the 
head  of  600,000  men,  scarcely  disuniscs  his  intention  of 
resuming  Belgium  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  as  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Great  Nation,  and  is  making  pre- 
parations which  clearly  show  his  intention  of  ultimately 
resuminir  the  maritime  crUvsadc  of  his  great  predecessor 
against  the  iudependeucc  of  Great  Britain  \  * 

*  In  proof  that  tbesc  atatementa  in  regard  to  tho  danger  which  this  country 
ham  incurred  by  the  rwioratliMi  of  the  rerolutionury  regime  and  the  Napoleoiiio 
dynaaiy  in  France  are  not  overclmrged,  we  subjoin  tho  foll  'wiii^'  exti  aot?  from 
a  very  able  pRmi  lih  t  recently  published  in  Pariw,  evidently  under  the  secret 
auspices  of  Louis  Napoleon,  entitled  La  Coalition : — • 

Non  seulemeni  Tenipire  a  reeonnu  partout,  nude  il  a  reprb  en  Europe 
asci  iulaiit  ooiwiddrable,  que  nous  attribuoua  autant  h  Li  vigueur  du  pritjcipo 
qu'A  !a  haute  intelligence  'lo  Napoleon  III.  D'oil  vient  en  effet  que  t<>u>«  lc« 
1  e^'arda  des  peuples  sont  tixess  t»ur  uoua  /  Les  opprebadd  nous  regardcnt,  et  lea 
oppt  eaaeuTB  auaai— lea  una  parcequ'ila  noua  aiment»  lea  aiitrea  paroequ'ila  neua 
oraignent  L'umpire  li  peine  a  d<$livt4  la  Turquie  que  ritalte  du  Nord  a 
tendu  vers  lui  ses  bmn  eharg6s  de  chainci>. 

^'  II  a  sauv^  r  I  Uhe  du  Nord.  £u  mdme  temps  un  violent  souffle  d*ind^ 
peodanoe  a  pasee  par  toute  la  Peninaule.  On  a  va  dee  populatiooa  entiirea 
MMjrifl«r  laur  aatooomie  pour  ^ehi^per  an  joug  de  r^tranger,  et  ae  placer 
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CHAP.      The  reason  why  revolutionarj  states  iiiTariablj  look  to 

revolutionarv  France  as  tlieir  head,  and  in  the  end,  or  on 
181ft.    any  serious  crisis,  must  ever  unite  their  arms  with  those 
ReasGDB        ^^^^  Power  against  this  country,  is  hutiicientlj  evident, 
i^t^voiu-       being  founded  in  the  lasting  interests  of  Uie  two  statesi^ 
£3[Ji'*'"^^J     expected  to  be  of  permanent  endunmoe.  Essen- 
tiallj  industrial  and  commereiaU  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  are  inseparably  wonnd  up  with  the  preserration  of 

d'ellea-mtaiM  aveo  un«  Naolulioo  troiB  fois  OKplim^u  dans  des  vot«e  solen- 
nelles  sous  I'autoritd  d'un  gourernermnt  j»!u.-^  national.  Oi»  j-err>,it  r.iutonti? 
temporelle  des  Papea  elle-mSme,  ai  on  avait  laisa^  lea  aujete  iiouiaius  Ubrea 
de  Be  proDonoerl  La  d^sordro  est  daai  In  Deux  SicilM :  FklMns 

et  Meesine  ont  vu  couler  le  Eang  du  peuplo.  Ia  Tenetie  proteste,  g^mit) 
et  implore  sa  dt^ivmnce.  Dee  elans  irationaux  agitent  profondement  la  llon- 
grie.  Partout  uue  uationalit^  mt  eu  suuffmnce,  un  cri  de  douleur  et  de 
veugeance  s'cleve.  De  tous  cdteu  i'biatoiie  cuuU>Ui^>otuiue  eat  pleioe  de  la 
Tolx  dee  peaplee,  dee  ftotfoiit  det  peuples :  eTeet  poor  en  meiBtenir  que  ke 
guerres  ae  font.  Le  principe  des  nationality  a  vainou  le  pciiMape  du  dmit 
divin,  et  rArne  des  anciennes  coalitions  s'est  envold.   .   .  . 

"  Ah !  nous  sotumes  loin  de  Waterloo.  Noua  ne  sommea  plus  fatigu^ 
•pttiaA^  niinds  per  vlogt  eoe  de  guetree  herolqnee.  Noue  eveoe  profttAi  dee 
qnarante*otnq  ene  do  peix  que  la  Providence  noue  e  donu^  pour  refaire  dob 
fovco^t,  jinur  retromper  notre  patriotismc  Nob  guerrea  d'Afriquc  ont  occup<^ 
leu  luiHirti  de  le  plua  vaillaute  aroi^  de  T Europe  et  rontdiacipliu^  a  la  victoire. 
KouB  avoQB  de  fort  bonnes  cevftbuMa  qui  portent  kin  et  juste,  et  dee  canons 
qui  penvent  tuer  lea  homm^  li  Ms  et  quatio  kilometres  de  distenee.  Notre 
armde  a  aix  cent  milk'  hummea;  et  gi  noa  fronti^rea  ^tHient  iueuac<*«?s  il  j 
aurait  en  Fi*anco  autant  <lu  suldnts  que  do  Fran(;;'aia.  iVo*/.*  ponvoug  atu.^i  luft<r 
tnr  nur.  Hona  avou»  fuit  cuuittruire  dea  vaisaeiiux  gigaiitiqut»<,  bliud^  de  fer, 
bMnIs  d'un  triple  mag  de  obmmib  ;  nous  evone  do  eolidee  chaloupes  e«ioik» 
nitres,  cnfiii  une  ntihie  puissento  et  dee  nerias ;  oe  qui  nous  manqueit 
d'eutrefois.   .   .  . 

"  JL' Angleterre  ne  domine  que  par  sa  marine.  II  y  a  en  Europe  trois  ou 
qoetre  PuJssenoes  maritimee  qui  si  ellee  ssTont  e'unir  peuTsnt  teotr  en  Ccheo 

touloH  lei^  fluttea  Anglaisea.  Que  la  France  »'allie  &  la  Rusaie,  au  Danemark,  et 
la  Mcr  du  Nord  eat  feruii^e  aux  Angliii",  ( t  tls  aont  exclus  de  la  Mer  >>''>irc 
Quelle  appelle  dana  cette  alliaucc  rE.<<paguc, le  Portugal,  il  n'y  a  plus  d'ocean, 
plua  de  Mediterraude  pour  lea  Auglaia.  Leur  lie  de  Malte,  leur  Gibraltar,  ne 
aeront  pbu  que  d«$  rfees  d'oetdtftew,  dm  Mnvtmin  ftmne  lufMr&e  demiiutHm 
dStrnits.  Que  In  Rusaie  prend  Conatantinople,  et  que  par  lea  difil^  d*Oural 
ello  se  rt'piindc  en  Asie,  elle  a  d^jli  atteint  lea  riTca  du  6euve  Am  mr; 
que  la  France  a'etablitwe  a  Alexandrie,  et  qu'eUe  etend  g^dreuaement  a  truvura 
I'lsthme  de  Sues,  le  ekemin  de$  fnde$  h  touto  rBorope ;  que  1*  Autriefae,  evido 
de  domination,  et  dont  le  vieil  edifice  chanoele,  ae  retire  lentement  de  I'ltalle, 
oil  aa  poaittou  n'eat  plua  tenable,  et  qu'elle  deaceiuJf  on  stiivatit  le  ba^fn  du 
Dabubei,  dana  lea  principaut<$s  qui  cberohent  leur  aoutieu,  et  auj*  leaquellea  lee 
Boovenint  aotoele  ii*ezei^ent  qu*  une  tutorit^  tenpondre.  Oe  /our  fit  fAn* 
ifleUrrt  »tra  nrineUj  et  lea  forcea  dea  nationa  equililnNloa  en  Europe. 

"  II  y  a  done  une  coalition  h.  orgauirier  h  (irJacnt.  Elle  doit  avoir  pr>ur  but 
(te  renrerser  de  fmd  en  cvmble  c€  qui  la  prtmtere  coalition  a  (di^i.  Elle  ae  fera, 
et  rien  au  monde  ne  pent  emp^cher  qu'eUe  arrive  A  sea  fins.    II  7  a  tendances 
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peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  undisturbed  mercantile  (,,j^p 
intercourse  with  other  nations.  Essentially  warlike  arid  xiv. 
agi^nessivc,  and  passionatclj  fond  of  glorj,  the  inLeiebts  isis, 
and  passions  of  France  are  as  inseparably  wound  up  with 
the  prosecution  of  war,  and  the  advance  of  their  Tictorions 
standards  into  foreign  states.  The  first,  from  its  instdar 
situation,  rast  colonies,  and  limited  military  force  at  home, 
is  as  incapable  of  lending  any  effective  aid  to  an  infant 
revoliitionarv  state  on  the  Continent,  as  the  last,  from  its 
central  position,  warhke  spirit^  and  immense  army,  is  of 
rendenng  it  the  most  efiicacions  assistance.  Hence,  in 
troubled  times,  the  former  becomes  discredited,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  its  insurrectionary  allies,  by  its  8jm])at}iy  in 
general  resulting  only  in  empty  words  ;  the  latter  acquires 
the  moral  influence  arising  from  its  obvious  capability  of 
making  good  its  assurances  in  weighty  deeds.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  such  circumstances  all  i-evolutionary 
Powers  should  look  up  to  France  as  their  head,  and  make 
common  cause  with  its  fortunes.  The  fedings  of  Eng- 
land, indeed,  are  in  general  in  fayour  of  all  nations  strug- 
gling for  their  liberties;  but  its  material  interests  derive 
no  support  from  their  efforts,  and  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  prosperous  slumber  of  unshaken  government.  The 
feelings,  equally  with  the  interests  of  revolutionary  France, 
are  alike  in  favour  of  external  revolution,  because  in  the 
success  of  the  movement  party  in  other  states,  they  are 

irreaistiblea  qui  prdcipitent  1' Europe  Ters  une  oi^ntsaUoa  nouvelle  :  les  guerrea 
qui  Ashlant  inuBfeaniBt  pro^itBiwiit  d«  oe  que  ron  eeaaie  dtt  rtfiktor  k  ee  tn- 
duMefl.  Ibua  fl  fimt  remeiqaer  que  l«  triompb«  vetle  pariout  k  U  oauae  des 

pouplf-i :  uouri  venous  d'en  voir  im  cxeraplo  (^clatant  en  Italic  Ce  qui  nous 
Console  et  co  qui  nous  rejouit,  ce  (jui  nous  donnc  bou  c.-ip<jir.  '-'f*t  de  voir  lit 
Fi'UHce  Jmperiair  j>rett*itt  i'initiaiive  dt  ce  Omve  MoavenuiU,  dout  iea  phases  et  les 
p£rip^ti«a  founuront  lliiitoiro  de  U  aeoonde  auntitf  do  neuviime  ntele.  Ce 
r61e  appartient  do  droit  4  la  France  et  k  I'empire;  France,  paroeqit'elle  % 
eotitonu  la  premiere  seuio  contro  tous  le  droit  du  peuplo,  et  qu'elle  a  iuccotn- 
txio  gloiieusemeat  daxucette  lutte  en  ldl4  :  a  Tempire  parceque  Tempiro  Fnm- 
{■k  «at  ]»  Mule  montrolu*  aetuellement  exutante  qui  wit  iMue  de  U  Tokmttf 
wtwiMile  et  qui  larapfdMDto  •iDO^UMal"— X«  CSoaltfMm,  18,  32. 

Sncli  are  tlio  dfingcrs  from  which  the  policy  "f  T^ord  Ciustlereapb  Iclivered 
this  countrj-,  and  j^.ivc  it  instead  forty  years  of  unbroken  peace.  Will  the  new 
ajstem  iuaugurated  by  hia  Hucccwors,  of  eocounxgiug  revolulioa  wherever  it 
bfetka  out^  save  ai  home,  gira  ua  aiinUar  aacnrity,  or  confer  upon  the  world, 
for  a  tenth  of  the  tinier  aa  great  a  hleMiag  ? 
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CHAP,  as  sure  to  find  an  iucrease  of  their  frioDds,  as  in  its  defeat 
Jahey  are  to  experience  an  augmentation  of  their  enemies. 


iBlft.  Hence  the  inclination,  equally  with  the  interests  of  the 
moYcmoiit  part}',  both  in  France  and  all  other  Continental 
states,  tends  to  unite  tbem  togetlier,  while  the  conibined 
hostilitj  of  both  is  sure  in  the  end  to  be  directed  against 
this  country,  whose  industrial  interests  ultimately  force  it 
orer  to  the  other  side.  All  reTolutionarjr  states  look  to 
France  as  their  head  and  main  staj,  because  it  has  always 
been  the  first  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  its  great 
miliuii}  strength  qualifies  it  to  form  its  most  efficient 
protector.  All  ConservatiTC  states  in  secret  rely  lipon 
the  ultimate  support  of  England,  because  it  geuemllj 
known  that^  however  strongly  its  sjmpatliies  in  the  outset 
may  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  its  material  interests  must  in  the  end  range 
it  on  the  side  of  tranquillity,  order,  and  protected  indus- 
try, and  its  wealtli  forms  the  resource  to  which  they  all 
must  have  recourse  in  a  protracted  contest.  The  progress 
of  war,  which,  in  France  and  its  revolutionary  allies,  is 
fraught  with  visions  of  military  glory,  general  rapine^ 
and  the  creation  of  offices  of  honour  and  profit  for  them- 
sehes  in  foreign  and  subjugated  states,  in  England  is  pro- 
phetic only  of  increased  domestic  taxation,  dismal  com* 
mercial  stoppages,  and  a  fi"ightful  monetary  crisis. 

These  considerations  at  once  explain  the  inconsistency 
incon«i«t-  in  the  policy  of  this  country  in  foreign  aflairs,  and  the 
f"r?i  "tflnd  domestic  administration  of  its  own  inhabitants,  and  the 
Jiiicyrf  direcUy  opposite  sides  which  its  Government  has  often 
thh  country  (^^j^qh  affalrs  of  nations  during  the  last  oTent- 

iD  regard  to  ^ 

nvnitttiou.  fill  eighty  j  ears.  No  people  are  so  much  inclined  as  the 
English  to  favour  revolutionary  moTements  in  foreign 
states ;  none  so  determined  to  resist  them  in  their  own. 
The  leaders  of  insurrection  abroad,  or  the  tilibustcrs 
who  are  floating  through  the  world  to  support  them,  are, 
in  the  general  estimation  in  this  country,  heroes  and 
demigods  on  the  path  to  deathless  renown ;  the  same 
characters,  when  their  eflbrts  are  directed  against  the 
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peace  of  tlic  British  empire,  are  traitors,  who  should  be  ceap. 

liuiifT  on  the  first  tree,  or  pirates,  wlio  sliould  be  suspended 


from  the  first  jard-arm.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Great 
Britain  exerted  most  energy  in  combating  insurrection, 
in  her  own  dominions  in  Ireland,  or  colonies  in  America, 
India,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  bj  force  of  arms ;  or  in 
supporting  it  in  those  of  South  American  colonies,  and 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  by  covert  intervention,  and  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Belnrinm,  by  diplomacy  and  instant 
recognition  of  the  revolutionary  states.  Our  whole  for- 
eign policy  for  twenty  years,  under  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  consisted  in  combating  a  great  alliance  of 
revolutionary  states,  the  offspring  of  the  first  Rerolution, 
which  ultimately  came  to  put  in  the  utmost  peril  our 
national  independence,  by  means  of  a  counter  alliance  of 
legitimate  empires  ;  our  whole  foreign  policy  since  its 
overthrow  has  consisted  in  rearing  up,  against  ourselves 
in  the  end,  a  second  rerolutionary  alliance^  which  at  - 
length,  under  another  Napoleon,  has  come  to  be  even 
more  perilous  than  the  first  to  our  ultimate  safety.  All 
this,  which  to  foreign  nations  seems  an  inexplicable  con- 
tradiction, is  sinijily  explained  by  the  considerations  that 
our  inclinations  are  .stronglv  in  favour  of  tl^e  cause  of 
freedom,  but  our  interests  are  all  dependent  upon  that 
of  conservatism;  and  that  when  the  former  has  been 
long  in  the  ascendant,  a  secret  and  unerring  instinct 
teaches  all  the  holders  of  property  that  their  interests 
and  the  independence  of  their  country  are  at  stake,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  arm  universally  for  their  defence. 

These  considerations  are  not  foreign  to  the  biography 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart ;  on  the  LipM 
contrary,  they  constitute  the  best  vindication  of  their  !rie!^'th^ 
memory.   They  demonstrate  the  justice  of  the  principles  cwu^reagh 
on  which  their  public  career  was  founded,  by  sbo^ingchl^'gtew. 
what  have  been  the  consequences  of  deviating  from  them,  "rt^bm^w 
The  ruling  maxim  on  which  they  both  acted- — viz,,  that  ' 
every  successful  revolution  on  the  Continent  is  in  the 
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(MAP.  end  a  direct  addition  to  the  power  of  France  when 
under  a  re?olat!onarj  govemment,  and  a  menace  the 

1815.  more  to  the  iDdependence  of  this  country — has  now  been 
decisively  demonstrated  I  y  experience  to  have  been  well 
founded.  Kuropc-  has  had  too  much  reason  to  discover 
the  wisdom  of  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna^ 
that  no  peace  should  be  made  with  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte or  cmy  of  his  famUy"  The  tricdor  flag  of  the 
Emperor  will  ever  unite  all  the  revolntionary  states  of  the 
Continent  against  Great  Britain.  It  is  in  the  alliance  of 
tlie  legitimate  Powers  that  a  defence  against  their  aggres- 
sion can  alone  be  found.  Whether  such  a  connterpoijse  is 
hereafter  to  be  created,  or  the  days  of  our  freedom  and 
prosperity  are  numbered,  from  its  having  become  impos- 
sible, as  yet  lies  buried  in  the  womb  of  time.  But  this 
much  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed,  that  if  these  bless^ 
ings  are  destined  to  be  lost,  it  will  be  from  theae  principles 
having  been  forgotten  by  the  nation,  and  abandoned  hy  its 
nilers;  if  preserved,  from  both  liavini:  been  taught  in  ilio 
school  of  adversity  to  recognise  their  justice,  and  again  act 
upon  their  suggestions. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


nuHTKo  mr  wiuum  blackwood  axd  mmh^  KoncBtmoB. 
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